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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


Xhb  Author,  in  preseating  a  Second  Edition  of  his  work  on  Gold 
'J)cpOBitB  and  Gold  DUcovciy  in  Australia,  deema  that  a  few  words 
^  explanation  and  mpolog;  for  an  apparent  hostili^  in  soma 
parts  of  the  volume  towards  men  of  scienco  in  general,  and  towards 
Sir  It.  Murchison,  Director  of  the  Qoyenunent  School  of  Uinee,  in 
particular,  may  not  be  inappropriately  offered. 

"So  one  can  possibly  respect  men  of  science  more  than  does  the 
Author.  When  perfectly  Batisfiod  that  a  dogma  set  forth  by  one  of 
the  order  is  truly  a  scientific  induction,  he  submits  himself  oa  rare- ' 
rentially  as  the  most  faithful  devotee  to  the  idol  of  his  belief;  but 
in  the  physic^  sciences  to  blindly  accept  and  confound  with  the 
infallibility  of  an  exact  science  every  provisional  hypothesis  which 
may  be  put  forward  by  a  leading  man  of  science  (who  may  yet  ba 
extremely  deficient  in  data  upon  the  special  subject),  is  neither 
rational  norphiloaophical ;  and  the  Author  presumes  that,  when  after 
experimental  observations  in  the  field,  it  is  found  necessary  to  opposo 
any  falsely  philosophical  system,  ihe  propounder  of  ono  who  has 
gained  a  position  in  science  as  elevated  as  that  occupied  by  Sir  B. 
Uurchison,  will  be  personally  indifTerent  to  the  mode  by  which  a 
disputed  opinion  or  a  false  position  may  be  attacked.  "  Discourse 
may  tfant  an  animated  'No;'"  and  in  this  instance  the  Author 
"tKutB-tbat  the  personalities  and  hostilities  inseparably  oonnectedrf 
with  the  questions  at  issue,  may,  without  being  personally  offensiye, ' 
■erve  ^  useful  purpose  of  giving  suitable  animation  to  intimate 
inquiry. 

Vbea  the  Author  had  returned  from  California  to  AuBtralio, 
and  then  possessed,  as  he  believed,  more  empirical  knowledge 
of  gold  dep«ts  coupled  with  more  previously  acquired  koowledgt 
«f  the  minenl  aspect  of  the  gold-bearing  areas  of  New  Elouth  Wales, 
%ian,  perliapa,  any  other  person  in  the  world,  he  experienced  not 
only  tne  oontomely  of  being  silonUy  passed  over  without  a  hewmg 
by  the  State  Authorities,  who  ^oC^ssed  to  be  condncdog  in^niiie* 
•■  welkwith  refbraice  to  tlie  future  prospects  of  gold  prodaction  in 
the  Cwtny,  as  to  certain  past  historical  questions  connected  with 
thagMvdbcovery  of  1851;  but  while  believing  this  disooTory  to 
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hare  been  tho  successful  demonRtration  of  bis  own  comimrison, 
induction,  and  instruction,  the  Author  felt  the  injustice  further 
aggravated  by  the  local  press,  which  idolatrously  proclaimed,  in  u 
manner  worthy  of  the  idolaters  of  Ephcsns,  "  Great  is  Murchison, 
the  predictor  of  Australian  gold,  and  Great  is  Hargraves,  tho  first 
demonstrator  of  his  scientific  principles."  The  Sydney  journals  for 
several  years  teemed  with  hyperbolical  assertions  that  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison — the  Director  of  the  Government  School  of  Mines  in  England 
— the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Greut  Britain — 
Ex-President  of  the  Geological  Society,  &c.,  &c. — already  knew  and 
had  long  before  known  all  about  the  gold  deposits  in  Australia;  and 
hence  it  followed  that  all  the  Author's  extensive  explorations  over 
the  gold-bearing  areas  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  all  his  sub- 
sequent examinations  of  the  gold  deposits  in  California,  with  the 
just  inference  which  he  had  deduced  from  this  enlarged  comparison, 
had  been  altogether  of  no  service  whatever,  and  that  his  companion, 
the  person  whom  he  had  urged,  and  who  had  in  Australia  washed 
out  the  first  dish  of  earth  containing  gold,  was  solely  entitled  to  all 
the  benefits — to  all  tho  public  acknowledgments,  rewards,  and  honours 
which  resulted  were  due  to  a  joint  labour.  The  local  newspapers,  under 
a  form  of  government  lately  defunct,  commanded  in  such  thundering 
peals  as  utterly  silenced  the  still  small  voice  of  truthful  inquiry— 
'*Fall  down  and  worship  the  unimpeachable  science  of  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  and  do  humble  homage  to  the  great  experience  of  Mr 
Hargraves,  in  all  that  relates  to  gold  deposits  in  Australia."  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  Author's  unostentatious  statements  to  hia 
immediate  personal  friends  in  Sydney,  that  in  reality  his  own 
practical  experience  much  exceeded  that  of  his  late  mining  asso- 
ciate, and  that  based  upon  his  own  observations  in  the  field,  he 
possessed  more  true  and  empirical  knowledge  of  gold  deposits  in 
general,  and  of  tho  mineral  aspect  of  the  gold  districts  of  Australia 
in  particular,  than  did  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Grreat  Britain,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  traditional  history,  the 
Author  had  long  been  informed  of  gold  in  matrix  having  been  fre- 
quently obtained  near  Wellington,  before  the  alleged  first  discovery 
of  gold  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  his  associate  while  on  the  way 
to  that  district.  These  plain  statements,  however,  remained  com- 
pcu^tively  unheard  of  and  unknown  by  the  general  public  amidst  the  . 
din  of  trumpeting  which  proclaimed  Murchison  the  scientific,  and 
Hargraves  the  practical,  gold-deity  to  be  publicly  worshipped  by 
authority  of  the  State.  The  only  apparent  reason  for  this  suppresiio 
veri  being  that  it  did  not  suit  the  interest  or  the  convenience  of  the 
members  of  the  local  Government  of  the  day  to  give  equal  publicity 
to  the  whole  of  the  true  facts. 

The  Author,  since  the  issue  of  the  first  edition,  has  learnt  with 
infinite  satisfaction  that  the  identical  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived  in  California  ten  years  ago,  is  at  length  accepted  by  the  very 
person  sent  out  from  England  by  State  authority,  us  a  scientific 
geologist   duly  trained  and  approved  of    by  Sir  R.  Murchison, 
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Director  of  the  Oovemment  School  of  Mines  in  England,  to  pursue 
at  the  public  charge  in  Australia  precisely  the  same  inquiry  relating 
to  gold  depositSy  which  the  Author  had  done  previously  in  Australia^ 
then  in  California,  and  again  in  Australia,  at  his  own  private  charge, 
and  with  the  same  results.  This  similar  conclusion  is  lately  stated 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  B.  Murchison  from  the  Government  geologist  in  Vic- 
toria after  six  years  of  experience  and  observation  on  the  opened 
gold-fields  of  that  colony,  namely,  that  the  origin  of  the  considerable 
lumps  and  large  grains  of  free  gold  beneath  edluvia  and  upon  the 
dates  must  be  due  to  some  other  natural  cause  than  the  superior 
richness  of  the  denuded  upper  surfaces  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
veins.  This  opinion  expresses  exactly  the  Author's  first  proposition 
determined  in  California,  of  wliich  his  letter  sent  thence  with  his 
associate  is  sufficient  proof  when  it  is  considered  with  reference  to 
the  geological  character  and  the  previous  examinations  of  the  par- 
ticijdar  localities  to  which  it  referred  in  Australia.  The  Author  had 
then  so  far  satisfied  himself  by  a  very  close  inspection  both  of  the 
nearly  upright  quartz  veins  which  penetrate  the  rocky  masses  in 
Australia  and  in  California,  and  of  the  surface  deposits  of  gold  in  free 
grains  spread  beneath  the  drifts  and  upon  the  floors  of  the  slates, 
that  the  free  lumps  and  large  grains  of  gold  beneath  alluvia  were 
Certainly  due  to  some  other  nati^al  cause  than  the  denudation  of  gold* 
bearing  quartz  veins,  and  that  the  free  gold  grains  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  bed  rocks  upon  which  they  rested,  and  that  the 
true  question  for  philosophical  inquiry  was  that  of  ^eir  origin  in 
visible  forms  in  this  geological  position.  The  Author  having,  then, 
arrived  at  this  conviction,  and  having  observed  the  connection 
of  the  free  gold  grains  with  the  floors  upon  which  they  rested,  can 
now,  in  proof  of  it,  refer  with  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  taken  advantage  of  the  return  to  the  Colony 
of  his  associate  to  urge  upon  him  the  examination  in  Australia  of 
the  slaty,  schistose,  and  granitic  bed-rocks  already  familiar  to  him  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  quartz  veins  which  he  had  already  examined, 
and  which  were  not  visibly  gold-bearing,  in  addition  to  his  urging 
the  examination  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  a  certain  quartz  vein 
previously  known  to  be  of  the  gold-producing  kind. 

It  is  then  with  no  ordinary  gratification  (when  regarded  in  connexion 
with  this  decision  of  the  Government  Geologist  in  Victoria)  that  the 
Author  has  since  become  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  he  had  already 
been  anticipated  in  an  opinion  that  gold  deposits  in  general  were  due 
to  an  original  formation  of  the  metallic  grains  upon  the  fioors — upon 
the  **  upper  edges  *'  of  the  slaty  bed  rocks  (as  well  as  upon  the  more 
crystalline  rocks),  by  a  gentleman  of  scientific  attainments  and  great 
gold-mining  experience  in  South  America,  Evan  Hopkins,  Esq., 
C.E.  and  F.G.S.,  for  many  years  manager  of  the  Marmato  Gold 
Vines  in  New  Granada — Mr  Hopkins  accounting,  however,  for  the 
apparent  fact  of  an  orignal  formation  of  gold  grains  on  the  floor  by 
connecting  the  inquiry  with  an  abstract  system  of  geogony  which  is 
'pecuUarly  his  own.    Mr  Hopkins,  in  his  peculiar  views,  entirely 
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discards  the  igneous  theory  of  geogony,  and  even  the  eruptive  origin 
of  the  granitoid  rooks.  In  a  volume  entitled  '  The  Connexion  of 
Geology  and  Magnetism/  he  has  promulgated  an  electro-magnetic 
theory,  in  which  the  formation  of  granites,  the  production  of  metal- 
liferous veins,  and  the  cleavage  planes  of  slates,  are  all  referred  to 
the  slow  operations  of  terrestrial  magnetism  hj  a  natural  process 
analogous  to  that  which  may  be  produced  artincially  with  the  vol- 
taic battery.  The  gold  deposits  upon  ''the  decomposing  upper 
edges  of  slates,"  and  upon  **  the  decomposing  surfaces  of  granites/' 
Mr  Hopkins  attributes  alike  to  an  original  formation  in  aitO^  by  the 
natural  forces  just  named,  of  the  gold  grains  beneath  alluvia.  These 
theoretical  opinions  having  lot  the  most  part  been  published  before 
the  gold*fields  in  Australia  were  opened  out,  and  being  intended  to  de- 
scribe the  actual  physical  conditions  of  gold  deposits  as  observed  in 
South  America,  at  least  entitle  the  alleged  facts  and  the  conjectured 
natural  causes  of  them  to  deferential  consideration,  since  they  are 
the  result  of  practical  experience  and  extensive  observation. 

To  distinguish  facts  from  the  hypotheses  intended  to  account  for 
them  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  often  said,  in  order  to 
evade  inquiry  respecting  the  origin  of  gold  deposits,  that  there  are 
80  many  theories  current,  it  is  impossible  to  investigate  them,  when 
in  reality,  there  are  only  two  carc&nal  theories  which  run  parallel  to 
each  other,  each  explaining  a  great  many  facts  in  common  with  the 
other,  namely,  the  one  of  Sir  E.  Murchison,  which  alleges  the  largo 
free  gold  grains  beneath  alluvia  to  have  been  originally  imbedded  in 
the  quartz  veinstones,  and  the  other  which  alleges  their  original 
formation  in  ntu,  or  nearly  so,  upon  the  floors  where  they  are  now 
found  beneath  the  drifts. 

The  scientiflo  geologist  previously  referred  to,  as  having  been  sent 
to  Australia  by  Sir  B.  Murchison,  Director  of  the  Government 
School  of  Mines  in  England,  is  Alfred  Selwyn,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  for  the 
last  six  years  employed  by  the  Government  as  Geologist  for  Victoria. 
It  is  now  most  gratifying  to  the  Author  to  find  that,  after  these  six 
years  of  study  and  close  examination  of  the  gold  mines  in  that 
colony,  both  of  quartz  veins  and  of  placers,  this  thoroughly  trained 
and  scientific  geologist,  the  very  pupil  and  emissary  of  Sir  B. 
Murchison,  the  finished  scholar  of  the  Government  School  of  Mines 
in  England,  the  Principal  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Victoria, 
the  Associate  of  Professor  M'Coy,  and  Member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Board  of  Science,  all 
lately  established  in  Melbourne,  has  at  length  delivered  an  opinion 
BO  decidedly  against  the  fallacy  of  Sir  B.  Murchison,  and  so  com- 
pletelv  in  favour  of  the  negative  opinion  of  the  Author,  and  it  may 
with  justice  be  said  equally  in  favour  of  that  of  Mr  Hopkins  (for  to 
this  extent  the  Author  and  Mr  Hopkins  are  agreed)  as  that  of  the 
public  declaration  dated  the  14Ui  of  February,  1859,  contained  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Sir  B.  Murchison,  and  printed  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,'  Ist  May,  1860,  page  146,  where 
he  candidly  states;  "  I  certainly  think,  from  all  I  have  seen  in  thi9 
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amnliy,  fhat  we  miut  look  fur  tom«  othr  exphnalion  of  th«  occur- 
rence of  our  big  lampi  of  gold  in  the  drifU  hctidet  th*  tupertor 
riehwu  of  tke  denuM  upper  lurfaee*  of  the  tmnt." 

To  shov  the  fiiU  importance  of  this  opinion  it  may  be  as  well  to 
coll&te  it  with  the  one  which  it  condemns : — 

!?iB  SoDRHJCK  U11KCHIB05.  Altbeo  C.  Selwtk,  Eso. 

Extract  from 'Silum,' date  1854,      Dated  Oeolo^cal  Survey  Office, 
page  456.  Victoria,  18S9. 

"The  iadispntable  fact  is  that  "  From  all  I  have  eeon  in  this 
the  chief  quantities  of  gold,  country  I  certainly  think  that 
including  aU  the  considerable  wc  must  look  for  some  other  ex- 
lamps  and  pepitas  having  been  planation  of  the  occarrence  of 
originally  imbedded  in  the  upper  our  big  lumps  of  gold  in  the 
parts  of  the  vein-stones  have  drifis,  besides  the  superior  rich' 
been  broken  up  and  transported  neea  of  the  donnde4  upper  sur- 
with  the  debris  of  the  mountain  ftces  of  tho  velne," 
tops  into  slopes  and  adjacent 
valleys." 

Should  any  one  at  thia  date  be  disposed  to  reproach  the  Anthor  for 
not  having  found  gold  in  certain  goldless  quarU-veins  in  Anstrulia 
when  he  searched  them  prior  to  1851,  he  may  now  with  triumph 
rofer  them  to  the  fact  that,  ftom  all  he  aftcrwaitls  saw  in  California, 
he  concluded  very  decidedly  that  "  we  must  certainly  look  to  somo 
other  cause  than  tfae  denudation  of  the  quarti-veins  to  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  gold  beneath  the  drifts  and  upon  the  bed  rocks," 
and  that  in  seeking  the  cause  he  marked  and  speculated  upon  on 
obvious  oonnexion  between  the  flat  gold  grains  and  the  vertical 
slates  beneath  them,  and  then,  by  his  written  letter,  directed  the 
search  for  gold  in  placers  to  be  made  in  Australia,  in  particular 
localities,  npon  the  slates,  where  in  1851,  it  uaj  to  found  upon  the 
elate*,  the  reader  must  allow  (however  he  may  differ  from  the 
comjdcte  system  which  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  propound) 
that  tbis  induction — the  Author's  counter-theory  to  Murchison'a  in 
its  broadest  sense — was,  in  truth,  founded  npon  "  a  crucial  instance  " 
which  decides  between  them,  and  which  Sir  B.  Uurchison's  own 
agent  has  at  longth  conArmed,  as  far  as  a  n^ation  of  the  abrasion 
doctrine.  This  in  its  simplicity  is  the  basis  of  tlie  counter-theory, 
for  which  the  facts  have  to  be  admitted,  and  the  natural  causes  have 
to  be  assigned,  by  the  eciontiflc  body,  before  any  dogmatic  assertion 
of  indisputability  ought  to  be  uttered. 

Ur  Selwyn  farther  continues,  in  the  same  communication,  to 
diffisr  from  botJi  Bir  R.  If  urohisrai  and  from  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke, 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gold-bearing  quorti-veias  having 
been  ori([inaUy  formed  by  the  tubUnuition  of  atetnding  mineral 
vapoun,  in  the  fbllowing  terms  :  "  It  seems  to  me  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  tiie  podtion  of  the  gold,  as  we  now  find  it,  in  the  solid 
'  quarts  nth '  and  sometimes  oompleteiy  enveloped  in  crystalline 
quartz,  is  entirely  duo  to  sublimatunit"  and  then  Hr  Sdwyn  im- 
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ploringly  add  a,  in  this  notable  address  to  his  geological  chieftain, 
**  I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  what  is  now  the  generally  received 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  and  HI  ling  of  mineral  veins." 
The  Author  of  this  volume  very  heartily  joins  Mr  Selwyn  in  the 
desire  to  be  informed  what  is  now  the  generally  received  opinion  iu 
England  of  men  of  science  generally,  and  especially  what  is  now 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  author  of  '  Siluria/  and 
the  Director  of  the  Government  School  of  Mines  in  England,  on  the 
subject  of  the  formation  of  gold  in  quartz -veins  as  well  as  in  placers. 
We  pause  for  a  reply. 

Geologists  have  long  been  divided  into  the  two  orders  of  Plutonists 
and  Neptunists,  and  modem  chemists  can  practically  produce  metals 
from  mineral  substances,  with  nearly  equal  facility,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  either  fire  or  water — by  either  the  wet  way  or  the  dry  way — 
by  either  melting  the  ore  or  by  causing  electro -deposits  from  cold 
aqueous  solutions — and  the  metal  so  produced  severally  by  each 
method  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  It  is  almost  a 
fundamental  necessity,  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  granitoid  rocks,  the  origin  of  gold,  and  the  infilling  of  metal- 
liferous veins,  as  well  as  for  the  puri>oso  of  describing  the  actual 
conditions  of  them,  to  start  from  one  or  other  of  these  two  abstract 
systems  of  geogony,  namely,  either  from  the  igneous  theory — the 
theory  of  the  reaction  of  the  earth's  interior  upon  its  surface — or 
from  the  antithetical  theory  of  a  continuous  slow  process,  unattended 
with  either  incandescence  or  eruptions — to  regard  the  great  basis  of 
granite  as  having  had  an  igneous,  plutonic,  or  primordial  volcanic 
origin,  or  otherwise,  as  yet  continuing  to  be  undergoing  formation 
by  a  slow  process  like  that  of  the  voltaic  battery.  The  Author,  in 
speculating  on  the  origin  of  gold  in  placers,  has  certiiinly  ranged 
himself  on  the  more  numerous  and  stronger  side  of  geologists,  and 
with  those  high  authorities  in  the  physical  sciences — Humboldt. 
De  la  Beche,  Murchison,  &c. — in  considering  granites  as  eruptive 
and  as  igneous  rocks,  but  Mr  Hopkins  in  speculating  on  the  origin 
of  gold  beneath  the  drifts,  in  situ  **  on  the  upper  edges  of  slates," 
''on  the  surfaces  of  schists,  gneiss,  and  granites,"  connects  this 
particular  subject  with  a  more  enlarged  inquiry,  in  which  he 
entirely  rejects  the  igneous  theory  of  geogony.  Mr  Hopkins  does 
not  even  regard  granites  as  being  eruptive  rocks.  His  theory  of  the 
formation  of  gold  on  the  bed  rocks  and  beneath  alluvia  is,  that  the 
metal  has  grown  from  the  floor  after  the  manner  of  an  efflorescence, 
the  slates  and  the  granites  beneath  being,  as  he  considers,  the 
source,  the  producing  rocks,  whence  the  golden  atoms  have  accreted 
on  the  surface  into  large  grains,  and  that  the  gold-bearing  quartz- 
veins,  whence  some  of  the  gold  grains  may  have  been  drilled,  are 
only  very  partially  the  source  of  the  derivation  of  the  free  gold 
grains  beneath  the  drifts.  The  Author  has  stated  iu  the  first 
edition,  that  in  California  the  theory  of  a  slow  formation  of  gold 
upon  the  slates  occupied  his  attention  as  the  only  one  which,  in  his 
own  mind,  oscillated  with  the  theory  of  its  having  been  melted  there, 
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and  notwithstanding  th.it  hia  own  opinions  upon  tho  whole  have 
heon  given  in  fevonr  of  tho  melting  proceas,  he  would  now  merely 
do  Ur  Hopkins  the  justice  to  state  that,  though  he  (the  Author)  was 
then  unacquainted  with  hia  (Mr  HopkduB)  viewB,  and  that,  as  he 
has  in  this  volume  invariably  connected  the  names  of  poraons  with 
the  principles  which  they  hare  originnted  or  maintained,  he  can 
here  candidly  admit  the  prior  claim  of  Ur  Hopkins  to  having  urged 
on  the  consideration  of  the  scientific  world  the  fact  of  an  origination 
of  gold  upon  the  floors  of  slate,  schist,  and  granite  bed-rocks — 
tho  "  primaiT  series"  of  his  terminology — in  contradistinction  to  the 
derivation  of  the  motollic  grains  from  the  denuded  upper  surfaces 
of  veinstones.  The  diagrams  in  the  frontispiece  will  give  some 
idea  of  Ur  Hopkins's  view  of  the  vertical  and  meridional  atmcturo 
of  the  primary  rocks,  as  well  as  of  the  more  oommonly  received 
geological  system,  and  of  the  position  in  which  the  gold  deposits  are 
fonnd  in  California  and  in  Australia. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  in  using  the  popular  term  "  melted  " 
respecting  granites  and  gold,  the  Author  never  intends  to  convey 
the  meaning  as  a  generality  that  the  metal  has  been  mdUd  out  of 
the  Mlid  Tixk  at  the  surface,  or  that  the  socallcd  igneous  rocka, 
having  originally  been  solid,  have  from  that  aolJd  state  been  rendered 
plastic  by  the  application  of  beat.  The  question  of  incandescence 
IS  one  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  globe,  and  the  origin 
of  granites  and  other  so-called  igneous  rocks,  is  a  part  of  this 
fundamental  question  of  googonj.  It  has  lately  been  ingeniously 
discnsned  (by  those  who  admit  tho  granitoid  rocks  to  have  been 
erupted  in  a  plastic  state)  that  the  plastic  state  may  have  been  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  threefold  operation  of  water,  pressure,  and  heat 
below  reJnew,  but  the  Author  believes  that  upon  this  very  question 
of  temperature,  the  evidence  which  is  afforded  by  gold  itself  brings 
important  collatcrul  testimony  in  favour  of  stich  rocks  hnving  been 
originally  above  the  tempcratore  of  incandescence  when  erupted  in 
a  plaatic  etate.  Tho  incandescent  theory  of  geogony  and  of  tho 
origin  of  granites  is  not,  however,  the  Author's  ipfcinliti/,  but  on 
induction  accepted  by  many  of  the  highest  authorities  in  geology, 
and  adopted  as  a  fundamental  proposition  by  the  Author  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  origin  of  gold  in  placers. 

The  terminology  employed  by  explorers  to  express  their  observa- 
tions on  the  gold-fields  often  betrays  a  theoretical  leaning,  even 
when  the  names  of  authors  arc  suppressed ;  thus,  when  Professor 
Ansted  explored  tho  gold-fields  in  America,  while  indulging  his  own 
conjecture  that  the  so-called  " quartz  bands "  and  the  "bands  of 
auriferous  slates"  are  in  reality  only  highly-inclined  layers  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  the  nomenclature  of  Ur  Hopkins's  theory  con- 
oeming  the  vertiod  and  meridional  structure  of  the  primary  rocks 
in  connexion  with  gold  deposits,  is  first  employed,  and  then  a  belief 
is  expressed  in  the  antagonistic  and  perhaps  more  generally  aocepted 
theory  of  the  motamorphic  slates  beneath  the  gold  drifts  iwing  but 
tilted  sedimentary  strata. 
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The  ardour  with  which  well-infonned  writers  on  gold  will  main- 
tain extreme  opinions  is  sometimes  highly  amusing.  The  follow- 
ing collation  of  the  opinions  of  two  known  scientific  gold  authorities 
— the  one  heing  a  geologist  of  the  igneous  persuasion,  and  the  other 
of  the  electro-magnetic  belief — will  afford  an  instructive  example  of 
how  the  most  able  men  may  honestly  proceed  to  investigate  natural 
phenomena,  and  yet,  by  starting  from  contrary  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, may  express  opinions  widely  opposed  to  each  other. 

The  Kev.  W.  B.  Clabxe,  M.A.        Evak  Hopkins,  Esq.,  C.E.  and 


r.G.8. 

Extract  from  a  paper  read  before 

the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers 

in   England,  and  printed  by 

permission  of  the  Council  in 

1856. 
"A  very  interesting  natural 
process  of  the  development  of 
gold  from  granite  may  be  ob- 
served in  many  parts  of  South 
America.  During  a  slow  process 
of  transformation  the  gold,  to- 
wards the  surface,  becomes  visible, 
and  aggregates  into  grains. 
Another  process  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  of  the  liberation  of 
gold  from  slate,  may  also  be  de- 
tected near  the  roots  of  large 
trees  growing  on  the  edges  of 
auriferous  bands.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Burfece  moisture,  weak  solu- 
tions of  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
absorbing  action  of  the  roots,  the 
rocks  become  slowly  disintegrated 
and  decomposed,  whilst  the  gold 
contained  therein  becomes  libo- 
rated  and  gradually  aggregated 
into  irregular  masses,  by  a  pro- 
cess analogous  to  the  formation 
of  metals  by  the  battery. 

The  alleged  indisputable  fact  of  the  origin  of  all  large  grains  of 
alluvial  gold  from  the  abrasion  of  veinstones  is  an  allegation  which,  in 
addition  to  its  having  in  Australia  first  retarded  the  search  for  gold  in 
placers,  has  nnce  biaen  productive  of  much  mischief  as  regards 
veinstone-mining  hj  public  companies — a  mischief  of  which  the 
Great  Nugget  Vein  Gold-mining  Company  of  New  South  Wales  affords 
a  notable  instance.  In  this  quartz  vein  a  hundred-pounds  lump  of 
gold  was  found  on  the  surface.  "  Wherefore,"  said  the  concession- 
aires of  the  veinstone,   "  since  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  according 


and  F.G.S. 
Extract  from  a  paper  first  printed 
in  Sydney,  and  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  1852,  by  com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty. 
"The  notion  entertained  by 
some  persons  who  profess  geo- 
logical principles,  that  gold  is 
stUl  forming,  is  without  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  and  totally  contra- 
dictory to  everything  that  has 
been  ascertained  on  the  subject. 
Such  a  notion  can  only  be  enter- 
tained by  those  whose  experience 
is  limited,   or  whose   inquiries 
have  just  commenced,  and  who 
have  not  had  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  field  geology  to  be  able 
to  read    off   the    testimony  of 
nature." 


(o  Sir  R.  MnrchJBon,  the  Director  of  the  Gorernment  School  of 
Uinea  in  England,  that  all  the  cooaiderahle  lamps  and  large  grains 
of  gold  in  the  alloTia  hare  been  denuded  from  the  quartz  Teins,  it 
is  evident  that  the  great  nugget  Tein  is  the  great  repository  of  which 
thegold-di^ersonly  get  the  mereontaide  washings,"  and  a  capital  of 
2OO,O00J.  wu  in  consequence  actually  subscribed  to  work  the  sup- 
posed great  mBgaiine — the  source  and  veinstone  whence  the  alluvial 
gold  depodta  were  alleged  to  have  been  indisputably  derived.  How 
extromely  delusive,  and  contrary  to  all  experience,  were  roch  ozpec-  . 
tations  is  now  a  notorious  matter  of  history.  It  is  true  that  the 
text  of  Sir  B.  Uorchison's  book  states  that  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
veins  decrease  in  value  with  the  depth ;  but,  then,  reasoned  the 
interested  proprietary  of  the  quarts  vein,  suppose  the  hundred- 
weights diminish  into  half-hundred  weights,  and  then  into  quarters, 
and  so  down  to  a  few  pounds,  the  mine  will  still  be  tremendously 
rich — it  will  be  indisputably  the  Barra-burra  of  gold  mines. 

The  conjecture  which  has  elsewhere  been  hazarded,  that  the  slate 
beneath  is  itself  (not  merely  the  quartz  veins  which  traverse  it)  the 
source  whence  invisible  gold  atoms  have  been  derived  to  assume,  by 
a  slow  process  of  electro-magnetic  agency,  the  shape  of  visible  free 
grains  on  the  surface,  is,  in  the  Author's  opinion,  no  leps  fallacious 
end  scarcely  less  mischievous  than  the  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of 
such  grains  from  abraded  quartz  veins.  It  is  said  by  those  who 
take  this  view,  to  be  a  fact  proved  by  experiment,  that  the  slate 
beneath  does  contain  as  much  gold  as  will  warrant  this  conclusion, 
since,  by  crushing  a  few  tons  of  the  bed  rock  taken  from  the  sur- 
&ce  of  vertically -cleaved  slate,  a  few  pennyweights  of  the  metal  may 
ba  extracted ;  the  true  explanation  of  which  extraction,  it  appears 
to  the  Author,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  very  small  flat 
grains  and  scales  imperceptibly  insinuate  themselves  within  the 
cleavage  planes  from  the  surface,  and  thus  escape  detection,  and  yet 
of  course  become  detected  when  the  whole  is  crushed.  The  only 
other  position  in  the  mass  where  the  crushed  slate  will  yield  gold 
will  bo  found,  the  Author  opines,  in  the  close  proximity  of  the 
nearly  upright  veinstones.  When  it  is  said  that  in  South  Ameriea 
"  the  undulating  lurfaen  of  the  $latet  havt  gold  in  vi»ibU  gratnt  iprtad 
regularly  over  the  unduhttont  for  many  miU»,  and  that  the  metal 
alao  entwines  itself  in  strings  about  the  roots  of  trees,  thus  indi- 
cating a  slow  electro-magnetic  origin," — the  Author  can  only  observe 
that  such  conditions  do  not  come  within  his  experience  of  gold 
deposits.  He  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  alleged  facts,  as  a  gene- 
rality, thou^  there  m^,  of  course,  be  exceptional  instances  and 
abnormal  crautitions.  iruture  explorers  may  safely  be  left  to  decide 
this  question.  The  Author  surmises  that  the  statements  will  be 
foona  to  have  arisen  only  from  a  too  strong  prepossession  in  fiivonr 
of  a  particular  system  of  geogony  which  waqted  the  judgment  and 
damaged  the  powers  of  obaervation  in  the  mind  of  the  explorer. 

The  gold  deponts  nnqneetionably  rest  upon  thoae  crystalline  and 
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slaty  rocks  (which  Ur  Hopkina  deisoribes  as  the  "  primary  seriea") 
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in  «^W  abundance  than  npanae  "  Saumn,"  or  any  other  fossili- 
U^^vZu'  and  though  the  free  grains  of  metal  are  found  mixed 
•  »I*J^^'Debble«»  for  the  most  part  they  are  buried  beneath  tliem. 
•Tk?  iJd  ffin^  to  a  limited  extent,  may  now  be  deposited  upon  the 
^^  OTOther  fossil-bearing  tilted  strata,  but  they  have  chiefly 
w!m"  ri^nallj  formed  upon,  and  have  probably  penetrated  verti- 
*^  ArSufh  the  rocks  of  the  "  primary  series."  The  abundance  of 
J*"\  Jriftttpon  many  of  the  notably  rich  gold-beds  indicates,  how- 
"^^  oonTulsive  movement  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  rather 
Oma  slow  process  of  molecular  accretion. 

^Rnt  while  differing  from  the  opinion  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  that 
tWk  chief  Quantities  of  gold  deposited  beneath  the  drift  have  been 
^.  jly  embedded  in  tiie  quartz  veinstones ;  and  from  the  opinion 
^TMr  HopkinSi  that  the  slate  beneath  the  gold  deposits  is  itself  the 
t«viiiacing  «w^  whence  the  golden  atoms  have  been  derived  to 
MQme  visible  shapes  on  the  surface,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  tfWtt  practical  experience  of  the  latter  in  South  America  attests 
fjk/  Mmf  facts,  although  attiibuting  them  to  a  different  cause.  This 
will  bo  apparent  to  the  reader  by  collating  the  two  following  pas- 
^-^  ana  bearing  in  mind  that  the  one  regards  a  melting  process, 
iiiiJtho  other  an  electro-mngnetic  process,  as  the  natural  cause  which 
has  produced  the  observed  phenomena. 

Kxtract  from  the  Author's  sixth     Extract  from  Mr  Hopkins's  paper 

read  before  the  Inst,  of  C.E., 

page  9,  date  1856. 
"  The  reason  why  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  quartz  is 
the  principal  matrix  of  the  gold 
is  because  this  metal  adheres  more 
strongly  to  quartz  than  to  the 
ferruginous  slate  and  other  gold- 
producing  rocks.  Although  the 
quartz  veins,  enclosed  in  the 
series,  often  produce  very  large 
masses  of  gold,  and  fine  speci- 
mens, yet  the  quantity  of  gold 
thus  obtidned  is  of  small  amount 
as  compared  to  that  extracted 
from  the  decomposition  of  the 
superfiiial  edges  of  the  ferrugi- 
nous bands  of  clay  and  talcoso 
slates.  The  richest  auriferous 
rocks  are  so  friable,  and  subject 
(on  being  exposed  to  the  air  and 
moisture)  to  rapid  decomposition, 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  preserve  the  specimens ;  for 
the  gold  drops  off  merely  from 
handling." 


public  letter,    page  183,  date 

*  Feb.  1855. 

i<  Hence  cabinet  specimens  of 
united  gold  and  quartz  are  com- 
paratively abundant, — specimens 
of  granite  with  adhering  gold 
much  rarer ;  but  since  no  adhe- 
sions have  occurred  between  li- 
quid gold  and  the  underlying 
orystalline  schists  and  slates,  no 
oabinet  specimens  can  be  pro- 
duced to  illustrate  this  probable 
fact  of  gold  (on  the  surface) 
having  been  melted  into  them  : 
the  evidence  can  only  be  wit- 
nessed in  nature  when  diggers 
are  removing  the  metal.'' 
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The  reader  of  this  volume  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the 
Author*8  letter  from  California,  sent  by  his  associate,  was  essen- 
tially founded  upon  this  fact,  and  upon  his  consequent  persuasion, 
that  in  quantity  quartz  matrix  gold  was  of  inferior  importance  as 
compared  with  that  **  on  the  superficial  edges  of  slate,"  where  the 
metal  had  seemingly  been  originally  formed,  and  which  yet  '*  dropped 
off  merely  from  handling."  This  fundamental  fact,  so  highly  im- 
portant for  speculative  inquiry  and  for  practical  purposes,  the 
Director  of  the  (Government  School  of  Mines  in  England  has  not  even 
yet  appreciated ;  nor  can  it  be  fully  appreciated  by  any  one  merely 
from  closet  study  and  the  examination  of  cabinet  specimens. 

llie  negative  evidence  which  has  already  been  collected  by 
experienced  gold-miners  is  mostly  undervalued,  always  subjects  the 
coUectors  to  be  browbeaten  with  the  sophistries  of  scientific  pro- 
fessors, and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  must  ever 
fail  to  bring  the  investigator  either  public  rewards  or  public  honours, 
and  yet  negative  testimony  is  of  the  highest  practical  value.  It 
is  scarcely  less  important  to  know  where  gold  ought  not,  than  to 
know  where  it  ought,  to  be  sought  for,  with  any  good  chance  of 
success.  The  expenditure  of  either  labour  or  money  to  procure  the 
metal  where  experience  has  taught  the  explorer  not  to  expect  it,  is 
an  unwarrantable  abuse  of  means.  Thus  the  Author  has  been  told 
that  gold  may  yet  be  found  in  the  sandstones  of  Sydney  Harbour, 
to  which  he  can  only  reply  that  it  may  yet  be  found  in  the  chalk  of 
Yorkshire  for  aught  he  can  prove  to  the  contrary.  There  are  cer- 
tainly no  thanks  to  be  gained  by  contending  that  gold  will  not  be 
found  in  those  places :  but  it  is  against  experience,  it  is  against 
theory,  it  is  against  probability,  to  expect  it  in  any  available  quan- 
tity either  in  chalk  or  in  carboniferous  sandstones.  It  is  unjusti- 
fiable to  expend  means,  whether  of  labour  or  of  money,  in  searching, 
contrary  to  all  experience,  for  gold  where  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  found  ;  and  then  it  is  a  strange  perversion  of  argu- 
ment to  be  told,  on  behalf  of  disappointed  searchers,  that  gold- 
searching  is  all  a  lottery;  that  there  are  no  guiding  rules;  that 
gold-mining  is  entirely  luck  or  chance ;  that  theory  is  worthless  for 
all  practical  purposes,  simply  because  such  persons  have  defied  all 
previous  experience,  and  anticipated  success  without  admitting  the 
negative  testimony  of  experience,  which  is  as  essential  as  positive 
facts  in  the  preliminary  consideration  of  employing  given  means  to 
a  proposed  end« 

It  may  perhaps  be  prematurely  hazarding  generalities  to  ven- 
ture the  two  following  propositions — yet  the  Author  is  persuaded 
that  they  are  founded  on  a  broad  basis  of  truth.  First,  that  in  the 
gold-bearing  quartz  veins  there  is  a  ratio  between  the  size  of  the 
enclosed  metallic  grains  and  the  regularity  in  value  and  continua- 
tion in  depth  of  the  auriferous  quality  of  the  veinstone, — that  is  to 
say,  the  whiter  the  quartz  and  the  larger  the  gold,  the  less  likely 
to  continue  of  value  with  the  depth ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  smaller 
the  gold,  the  greater  probability  of  its  regularity  in  yield  of  metal 
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and  of  its  persistence  in  depth.  The  second  proposition  is,  that  the 
more  any  gold-hearing  veinstone  is  impregnated  with  hase  metals — 
especially  with  iron  oxides  and  siilphnret8---the  less  likely  is  the  gold 
to  he  in  large  and  yisihle  forms,  and  the  more  likely  is  the  matrix 
to  continue  of  value  downwards.  The  auriferous  veinstone  called 
Morro  Velho,  in  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  St  John  del  Bey  Gold-mining 
Company,  may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  the  latter,  ^o  gold  grains 
are  visible  in  this  matrix,  and  the  invisible  gold  in  it  is  intimately 
associated  both  with  sulphuret  of  iron  and  with  quartz.  The  vein- 
stone is  now  being  worked  at  a  depth  of  140  fathoms,  and  though 
rarely  yielding  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  stone, 
has  already  yielded  in  net  profits  over  500,0001.  The  Great  Nugget 
Yein  Gold  Mine  of  New  South  Wales  may  be  instanced  as  one  of 
the  contrary  kind,  the  gold  in  the  upper  part  of  this  veinstone 
having  been  found  very  large  and  the  quartz  iliroughout  very  white, 
yet  the  produce  in  gold  never  paid  the  cost  of  its  extraction,  and  its 
working  has  now  long  been  abandoned. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  Author  has  been 
informed  by  a  private  correspondent  that  lately  "  a  gold-bearing 
quartz  reef  has  been  discovered  on  Summer-Hill  Creek,  and  also 
alluvial  gold  near  the  auriferous  quartz-vein  at  Canowindra.'' 
Wherefore  the  Author  is  recommended  to  alter  the  text  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Conclusion  for  a  second  edition.  Fe  would,  however, 
now  rather  point  to  his  observations  there  as  being  further  con- 
firmed by  the  late  discovery.  It  is  an  additional  proof  to  those  who 
may  have  differed  from  the  Author  in  regarding  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  placers  as  of  greater  importance  than  the  discovery  of  quartz- 
matrix  gold,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  have  reflected  on  his  not 
having  found  gold  in  the  quartz-veins  at  Goodgood  and  elsewhere, 
when  sought  for  before  his  experience  of  placer  deposits  had  en- 
abled him  to  estimate  the  relative  minor  importance  of  the  quartz- 
veins.  That  some  small  quantity  of  gold  in  alluvia  may  always  be 
obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  when  visibly  gold-bearing,  the 
Author  never  disputed  ;  but  the  firee  grains  are  not  always 
there  in  that  abundance  which  entitles  the  quantity  to  be  called 
(according  to  the  terminology  preferred)  a  digging — an  alluvial 
deposit — a  placer,  or  a  notably  rich  gold-bed.  The  Author  merely 
stated  that  the  gold-bearing  quartz-veins  on  Summer-Hill  Creek, 
if  any  such  there  were,  yet  remained  to  be  discovered.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  the  first  placer-deposit  gold  in  large 
quantities  was  found  on  Summer- Hill  Creek  in  1851 ;  that  the 
Creek  is  crossed  by  numerous  quartz-veins,  and  yet,  until  lately,  no 
gold  had,  during  the  ten  years  since  elapsed,  been  found  in  any 
one  of  them.  These  quartz- veins  were  carefully  examined,  and  the 
Creek  explored,  in  the  year  1851,  by  all  the  principal  Government 
officers,  namely,  by  the  Surveyor- General  (Sir  Thomas  Mitchell), 
by  the  Government  Geologist  (Mr  Samuel  Stutchbury),  by  the 
Chief  Gold  Commissioner  (Mr  J.  R.  Hardy),  and  by  the  Crown 
Commissioner  for  Exploration  (Mr  Hargraves),  and  not  one  of  these 
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explorers  cvor  found  any  gold  in  the  quartz-yeins  on  Summer-Hill 
Creek.  And  again,  the  quartz- veins  on  this  Creek  were  quarried 
into  and  opened  out  at  a  very  heavy  expense  by  the  Colonial  Gold- 
mining  Company,  who  employed  labourers  under  the  direction  of 
an  experienoBd  gold-mining  captain  from  Brazil  in  1851 ;  and  yet 
this  Company  found  no  gold  whatever  in  any  of  them.  And  lastly 
of  these  remarkable  gold-searchings  in  quartz  matrix — tens  of  thou- 
sands of  experienced  gold-miners  have  repeatedly  tried  and  sought 
&T  gold  during  the  last  eight  years  in  the  various  quartz-veins  on 
the  Creek,  and  none  of  them  succeeded  in  finding  any  visibly  gold- 
bearing  quartz-veins,  until  at  last,  in  the  year  of  grace  1860,  a 
quartz-reef  is  actually  found  on  6ummer-Hill  Creek  in  which  the 
gold  is  visible.  The  practical  value  of  the  induction  which  led  to  the 
search  in  Australia  for  gold  deposits  upon  the  floors  of  slate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  quartz-veins  not  obviously  auriferous,  is  surely  not 
lessened  by  the  late  discovery  of  a  gold-bearing  quartz-reef  at  Ophir, 
and  if  there  be  any  scientific  induction  to  the  contrary,  the  adverse 
opinion  is  more  than  counterbalanced  in  the  Author's  favour  by  the 
late  confession  of  Mr  Selwyn,  the  scientific  geologist,  who  has  con- 
ducted inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Victoria. 

A  professional  critic  lately  delivered  an  opinion  that  there  is  no 
important  antagonism  between  the  Author's  theory  and  that  of  Sir 
B.  Murchison — the  one  being,  he  observes,  a  useful  appendix  to 
that  of  the  other.  Upon  this  opinion  the  Author  may  here  remark, 
that  considering  the  igneous  dieory  of  Geogony  is  one  adopted  in 
common  as  a  fifndamental  proposition,  and  that  the  illustrious  savant 
has  reasoned  from  the  postulate  of  gold  being  in  quartz  matrix  to  a 
corollary  that,  therefore,  the  free  gold  grains  and  large  lumps,  resting 
upon  the  "  primary  rocks  "  and  beneath  the  drifts,  must  necessarily 
have  been  released  from  the  quartz-veins,  and  that  the  Author,  on 
the  contrary,  has  proceeded  by  an  experimental  course  diametrically 
opposite,  and  basing  his  inquiries  upon  his  own  observations,  chiefly 
made  on  the  plaoer-deposits,  started  from  the  very  diflerent  postulate 
that  the  free  gold  grains  beneath  the  drifts  had  evidently  in  their 
origin  been  intimately  connected  with  the  cleavage  of  the  slaty 
floors  beneath  them,  as  well  as  with  the  surfaces  of  the  more  crys- 
talline rocks  (precisely  as  Mr  Hopkins,  after  an  extensive  gold- 
mining  experience  and  a  course  of  scientific  observation  in  South 
America,  had  already  done  before  him),  and  considering  that  in  the 
Author's  investigations  it  became  from  this  postulate  a  subsequent 
inquiry  to  estabfish  the  relation  of  placer-deposit  gold  with  gold  in 
quartz  matrix,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  each  of  the  two 
Igneous  theories  in  some  respects  supplements  the  other.  The 
Author,  however,  has  from  the  commencement  dissented  (as  the 
Government  geologist  in  Yictoria  now  does  after  a  lengthened 
inquiry)  from  the  '*  indisputable  "  allegation  as  well  as  (and  as  a 
sequitur  to  the  first)  from  the  assumed  formation  of  gold  in  quartz- 
veins  being  entirely  due  to  the  sublimation  of  ascending  mineral 
vapours,  both  of  which  are  prominent  positions  in  the  theory  of  Sir 
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R  Mnrchison.  The  first  postulate  of  the  Author's  theory  relating 
to  placer-deposit  gold,  namely,  that  the  free  gprains  of  metal  hare  an 
ohyious  connexion  with  the  slaty  floors  heneath  them  (as  well  as 
with  the  more  crystalline  floors)  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts 
connected  with  the  Australian  gold  discovery,  yet  the  fact  itself 
remains  (as  far  as  appears  from  any  puhlio  acknowledgment  to  the 
contrary)  even  at  this  time,  not  in  any  way  realized  hy  the  scientifio 
enunciator  of  the  alleged  **  indisputahle  fact "  of  the  derivation  of 
the  chief  quantities  of  gold,  including  all  the  large  lumps  and  free 
grains,  from  the  denuded  upper  surfaces  of  quartz-veinstones. 


&fiin%onB  of  t^t    Iprtss. 


IfiNiMO  Review,  18Ui  July,  1860. 

'*  Before  entering  upon  the  principal  eabject  matter  of  his  book,  Mr 
Davison  gives  a  lively  and  vigorous  narrative  of  his  personal  experience  in 
gold-mining,  both  in  California  and  in  Australia.  He  claims,  and  so  far  as 
an  impartial  perusal  of  his  work  enables  us  to  judge,  he  claims  justly,  the 
honour  of  beiuff  one  of  the  chief  of  those  explorers  whose  researches  led  to 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia.  The  value,  however,  of  Mr  Davison's 
volume,  to  a  large  extent,  consists  in  the  new  and  woU-defended  theory  he 
expounds  concerning  the  origin  of  gold  deposits." 


MuTiMO  JouBNAL,  28th  July. 

'*  Mr  Davison's  book  will  well  repay  perusal,  as  much  valuable  information 
may  be  obtained  ;  and  whether  his  theory  be  good  or  otherwise,  some  assist- 
ance in  conducting  exploratory  operations  may  be  obtained,  for  the  practical 
observations  of  an  intelligent  man  are  recorded  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  book  contains  just  the  information  which  one  is  likefy  to  take  an 
interest  in.** 


ATHENiBCll,  18th  Augus.t. 

**  The  Author  desires  to  claim  for  himself  the  merit — or  a  large  share  in 
the  merit— of  having  discovered  the  gold-fields  of  the  Australian  conti- 
nent" 


London  Review,  1st  December. 

**  The  credit  duo  to  discoveries  like  that  of  Mr  Hargraves  and  Mr  Davison 
must,  we  believe,  always  be  estimated  by  the  result." 


MoBiiiKO  Post,  28th  August. 

**  Among  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of  our  race,  none  has  been  linked 
with  such  mighty  consequences,  immediate  and  prospective,  as  the  disclosure 
of  the  mineral  wealth  hidden  in  the  gold-fields  of  Australia.  It  is  therefore 
not  wonderful  that  on  grounds  which  each  considers  valid,  many  should 
willingly  believe  themselves  entitled  to  at  least  a  share  of  the  prize.  Tlieir 
severid  pretensions  are  discussed  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  the  author  of  it  prefers  his  demand  to  be  admitted  as  an  addi- 
tional rival  in  the  goodly  band  of  competitors.  The  grounds  on  which  the 
disputants  rest  their  several  pretensions  have  been  stated  either  in  their  own 
writings  or  in  the  evidence  g^ven  by  some  of  them  before  the  Courts  of 
Inquiry  at  Sydney.  From  an  impartial  review  of  the  case,  it  appears  that 
neither  the  theoretical  observations  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  nor  the  scientbSc 
researches  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  was  attended  by  an^  practical  results, 
since  the  official  surveyor,  whom  they  were  instrumental  m  setting  to  work, 
made  no  successful  explorations.  Mr  Hargraves  was  undoubtedly  the  direct 
originator  and  guide  of  the  operations  which  brought  the  hidden  treasure  to 
light,  and  he  therefore  justly  received  the  largest  share  of  the  voted  reward. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  he  was  materially  assisted,  and  the  almost  instan- 
tancoub  accomplishment  of  hib  object  greatly  promoted,  by  the  previous 
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information  and  instraction  ol>taincd  from  Mr  Davison,  to  who^^c  scrvicos, 
unfairly  kc])t  in  the  background,  no  recompense  has  been  awarded.  Out  of 
these  materials  Mr  Davison  has  composed  a  bfK>k,  in  which  he  has  skilfully 
combined  his  own  cause  with  subjects  of  general  interest.  His  personal 
narrative  is  neither  olitrusive  nor  vaunting ;  ha  has  not  exaggerated  his  owu 
merits,  nor  overstated  his  preliminary  aid  in  preparing  the  way  to  discovery. 
The  authentic  documents  which  he  has  interwoven  place  the  final  achieve- 
ment in  a  clear  light  as  regards  its  past  history,  and  his  speculations  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  its  future  advantages.** 


Daily  News,  1st  November. 

'*  We  sec  no  reason  why  Mr  Davison  should  regard  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  a 
scientific  antagonist ;  tlie  theory  of  the  one  may  be  regarded  as  a  useful 
H]>pcndix  to  that  of  the  other.** 


Spectator,  4th  August. 
"  llie  book  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  blue-book. 


Sydney  Morniko  Herald  (New  South  Wales),  29th  October,  1860. 

**■  This  is,  in  some  sort,  an  extraordinary  book.  It  has  for  its  main  olijecta 
the  establishment  of  two  propositions,  the  first,  that  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  alluvia,  or  *  placer  deposits,'  is  a  different  discovery  from  that' of  *  gold 
in  the  matrix  ;  *  and  the  second,  that  the  alleged  discovert'  of  the  former  in 
1851  was  not  the  work  of  Mr  Hargraves,  who  wils  only  a  'delegated 
demonstrator,'  but  the  work  of  the  author.  .  .  .  We  have  no  interest 
in  the  book  one  wav  or  the  other ;  but  as  it  is  a  work  likely  to  be 
extensively  read,  and  is  written  with  a  great  <leal  of  talent  and  judg- 
ment in  the  arrangement  of  its  manifold  contents,  and  is,  )>csidcs,  fortified 
by  documentary'  evidence,  it  is  not  a  publication  that  can  be  *  pooh-pooh'd  * 
with  unconcern,  or  treated  as  one  undeserving  of  consideration.  As,  more- 
over, much  of  its  contents  has  been  already  before  the  colonial  public,  and 
has  not  been  controverted,  it  has  a  kind  of  prestige  which  carries  weight. 
It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  occurrences  of  gold  in  deposits  which,  to  the 
eye,  do  give  the  very  appearance  which  Mr  Davison  maintains  is  a  reality ; 
it  does  occasionally  seem  as  if  the  gold  had  been  poured  out  in  a  liquid 
fonn,  covering  and  cementing  pebbles  of  quartz ;  but  all  the  experiments 
yet  tried  to  imitate  such  gold  have  failed  to  realize  the  supposition.  There 
IS  still  a  mystery  about  it,  and,  after  all,  such  gold  may  be  the  result  of 
electro-deposits.  .  .  .  It  is  now  distinctly  shown  by  Mr  Davison  that 
the  famous  placer  discovery  actually  arose  from  the  fact,  that  gold  was 
known  to  exist  in  auartz — ^and  yet  what  was  a  real  discovery  of  that,  is  to 
be  reckoned  as  notning  I  Mr  Davison,  however,  with  a  candour  worthy  of 
him,  admits  that,  though  he  contends  for  hi*  discovery  by  his  delegate,  Mr 
Hargraves,  yet  Mr  Clarke  has  a  right  in  a  scientific  and  practical  way  to  be 
considered  Uie  '  first  discoverer,*  because  he  not  only  found  gold,  but  has 
followed  out  his  finding  to  a  successful  issue.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well 
printed  in  clear  typo,  and  is  written  with  a  careful  disposition  of  the 
materials  in  the  autnor's  hands,  and  with  a  degree  of  vigour  in  the  style  and 
command  of  appropriate  and  forcible  language  that  place  Mr  Davison  above 
the  common  herd  of  coDtroversiallsts.*' 
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The  first  discovery  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  of  gold  in 
the  condition  of  placer  deposits,  is  an  event  so  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  adventures  and  associations  of  my  own 
experience,  that,  reluctant  as  I  might  feel  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  intrude  private  history  upon  public  notice, 
I  should  in  this  instance  fall  short  in  my  endeavour  to  do 
impartial  justice  to  the  subject,  were  I,  in  mistaken  modesty^ 
entirely  to  omit  an  autobiographical  introduction. 

But  first  let  me  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  term  placer 
deposits.  The  raw  gold  of  commerce  exists  in  nature  cniefly 
under  two  conditions.  In  the  one  it  exists  in  a  visible  and 
metallic  state,  disseminated  through,  and  encased  within,  stony 
matrices,  mostly  of  quartz,  which  in  veins  or  dykes,  or  (to  use 
a  technical  expression  more  recently  adopted)  reefs,  usually 
traverse  massive  rocks  of  crystalline,  schistose,  or  slaty  character 
in  a  direction  nearly  verticaL  In  the  other  condition,  from 
which  gold  is  in  practice  by  far  the  more  abundantly  obtained, 
the  metal  in  free  grains  exists  in  deposits  spread  horizontally 
(that  is  approximately  S9,  being  in  hollows,  in  channels,  and  on 
slopes)  breath  pebbleS|  clays,  and  drift,  which  rest  directly 
upon  the  same  massive  rocks  of  crystalline,  schistose,  and  slaty 
structure.  Some  distinguished  writers  on  theoretical  geology 
have  therefore,  in  speculative  and  hjrpothetical  essays,  assumed, 
upon  very  insufficient  data,  that  these  placer  deposits  or  gold 
repositones  beneath  and  in  alluvia,  owe  their  origin  entirely 
to  a  destruction  of  quartz  matrix  veinstones  and  a  consequent 
release  of  the  metallic  grains  firom  them,  or  otherwise  firom  the 
massive  slates,  granites,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  themselves 
— the  assumption  respecting  the  latter  being  based  upon  the 
hypothetical  proposition,  that  the  metal  when  not  in  veinstones 
is  sometimes  originally  contained  in  visible  grains  within  their 
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masses  as  an  integral  part  of  them — such  writers  conjecturing 
the  destruction  to  have  been  in  both  cases  effected  either 
mechanically  by  water  or  by  other  disintegrating  agencies. 
In  consequence  of  this  ill-founded  assumption,  '*  alluvial  gold  " 
has  by  them  been  the  distinguishing  term  usually  adopted  ia 
describing  horizontally  spread  gold  deposits  not  encased  in 
stone,  while  operative  gold  miners  have  generally  preferred 
simply  to  call  them  "gold  diggings.*'  The  designation  of 
"placers,"  or  " placer  deposits,  introduced  by  the  Spanish 
miners,  and  applied  to  horizontal  gold  beds  in  contradistinction 
to  the  gold  in  quartz  veinstones,  is   a  term   which  I  think 

1'udicious,  as  giving  less  countenance  than  the  former  to  what 
regard  as  the  mischievous  and  erroneous  doctrine  of  the 
release  of  such  gold  grains  from  quartz  matrix  veinstones,  and 
from  other  supposed  auriferous  matrices  which  are  wholly 
hypothetical. 

1  propose,  then,  to  give  a  brief  narrative  of  those  circum- 
stances of  my  own  experience  immediately  connected  with 
the  Australian  gold  discoveries,  more  especially  with  the  first 
discovery  of  gold  in  placer  deposits,  commonly  called,  par 
excellence,  "  The  gold  discovery."  The  mind  of  eveiy  one,  it 
is  often  said,  receives  its  first  direction  and  is  ever  afterwards 
influenced  by  the  physical  conditions  which  surround  it  in 
early  life,  and  it  may  be  that  my  own  juvenile  bent  took  a 
geological  turn  in  consequence  of  my  native  place  of  Burling- 
ton, on  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire,  being  favourable  to  studies 
of  this  nature.  The  beach  of  this  locaOty  abounds  in  fossils 
and  agates,  and  pebble-hunting  on  the  seashore  was  amongst 
my  earliest  recreations.  The  various  strata  of  sedimentary 
deposits  here  appear  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  favourably 
exposed  for  observation  in  vertical  sections  along  the  cliffs 
overlooking  the  German  Ocean.  On  the  north  the  great 
cretaceous  formation  exhibits  itself  as  Flamborough  Head,  a 
promontory  well  known  to  mariners  fi-equenting  those  seas ; 
and  southwardly,  on  the  coast  of  Holdemess,  the  geologist 
perceives  both  lacustrine  beds  and  those  deposits  which  are 
theoretically  regarded  as  iceberg  drifts,  together  vrith  various 
post-tertiary  and  fossil-bearing  strata,  all  of  which  afford  him 
interminable  data  for  inquiry.  Continuing  to  the  northward 
towards  Whitby,  the  oolities  and  the  lias  succeed  in  descending 
order,  so  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  one  of  great  geolo- 
gical interest.  The  inquiry  thus  awakened,  and  the  observations 
made  in  early  years,  were  not,  I  am  persuaded,  without  material 
and  practical  use  in  maturer  life 
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My  father  had  established  the  Union  Bank  at  Burlington^ 
but  intending  me  for  business,  I  passed  some  years  from 
home ;  finding,  however,  the  occupation  uncongenial,  I  returned 
to  enter  the  service  of  die  bant,  and  in  due  time  became 
authorised  to  subscribe  myself  '*  Sub-Manager."  But  even 
with  this  title  of  honour  1  soon  began,  like  Rasselas  in  the 
happy  valley,  to  experience  "  the  wants  of  him  who  wants 
nothing,"  and  above  all  things,  to  pine  after  foreign  travel  and 
adventure  in  fulfilment  of  early  predilections. 

During  the  period  of  engagement  with  the  bank  I  travelled 
occasionally  on  the  continent  of  Europe  whenever  a  limited 
holiday  would  admit,  and  in  succession  thus  visited  Scotland, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine.  In  those  days,  when  the 
facilities  of  modem  travel  were  unknown,  these  gratefiil 
excursions  were  by  many  of  my  firiends  looked  upon  as  extra- 
ordinary and  promless  ramblings. 

At  length  I  sought  to  gratify  more  completely  my  desire 
for  foreign  adventure,  and  therefore  notified  my  intention  of 
leaving  the  service  of  the  bank  ;  my  father,  though  not 
entirely  approving  of  my  wishes,  nevertheless  consented  to 
them.  To  combme  the  gratification  of  an  ardent  longing  for 
distant  travel  with  some  commercial  adventure  which  might 
offer  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate  remuneration,  now 
became  the  great  aim.  Some  people  may  call  this  sentiment 
only  a  fortune-seeking  spirit  of  adventure,  but  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  eagerness  to  visit  foreign  lands  was  of  the 
two  the  greater  motive.  I  possessed  many  qualificadons  for 
making  my  adventures  at  least  self-supportmg,  if  not  highly 
remunerative,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  x  had  received  a 
fair  training,  both  in  trade  and  in  finance,  —  as  well  in 
commercial  pursuits  as  in  the  monetary  and  credit  system  of 
English  banking,  —  besides  having  acquired  that  superficial 
knowledge  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  affairs  which  grows 
with  long  residence  in  farming  districts.  Being  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  and  of  vigorous  constitution,  I  felt  fidly 
resolved  to  '^  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad." 

The  first  question  which  presented  itself  was  where  to  go 
to,  and  in  what  occupation.  The  proceeds  of  a  small  legacy 
which  had  been  improved  by  fortunate  investments  in  railway 
shares  just  before  the  memorable  mania  had  commenceOy 
together  with  a  small  additional  sum  which  my  brother 
proposed  to  venture  with  me,  amoimted  to  about  a  thousand 
pounds. 

I  proposed  first  going  with  my  brother  to  London,  to  meet 
there,  by  appointment,  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  whose 

B  2 
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business  was  to  purchase  soft  goods  for  shipment  to  Jamaica. 
Wc  accordingly  all  met  in  London  ;  our  friend  considerately 
and  courteously  invited  us  to  accompany  him  in  his  visits  to 
various  warehouses  when  making  his  selection  of  goods,  and 
amongst  that  shrewd  and  intelligent  class — the  warehousemen 
— ^he  mquired  of  all  whom  he  thought  competent  to  give  a 
valuable  opinion,  "  What  part  of  the  world  now  offers  the  most 
advantages  for  a  young  man  to  proceed  to  upon  mercantile 
adventure?"  One  strongly  recommended  Canada,  because  a 
large  business  was  doing  just  then  in  broad  cloths  for  irregular 
conveyance  across  the  &ontier  into  the  States,  and  a  bright 
future,  he  said,  was  before  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America;  another  expatiated  upon  the  advantages  of  Hong 
Kong,  which  had  just  before  been  ceded  to  the  British 
authorities,  and  already  promised  to  be  the  means  of  opening 
out  an  important  trade  with  the  vast  empire  of  China ;  but  a 
third  party,  whose  advice  I  ultimately  acted  upon,  and  which 
I  admit  after  due  trial  to  have  been  veiy  sound,  spoke  to  this 
effect: 

"  Let  your  friend  take  his  money  only,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount,  and  invest  it  in  Australia.  In  these  colonies  there 
has  lately  been  a  tremendous  and  unprecedented  commercial 
and  monetary  crisis,  and  every  kind  oi  property  is  incredibly 
depreciated.  Sheep,  which  a  year  ago  were  worth  two 
gumeas  per  head,  have  been  sold  lately  for  a  shilling  each. 
Cattle,  which  sold  for  ten  pounds  a  head  formerly,  are  pur- 
chasable now  for  as  many  shillings ;  land  and  houses  are 
proportionally  reduced  in  negociable  value.  Now  this  state 
of  extraordinary  depreciation,''  he  continued  to  say,  **  cannot 
last  long;  the  reaction  must  come;  the  panic  is  only  tem« 
porary ;  let  your  friend  go  there,  and  invest  in  anything  he 
chooses — ^it  matters  not  what — whether  he  prefer  to  buy 
sheep,  cattle,  or  land,  he  must  succeed  in  realising  a  fortime 
as  soon  as  the  tide  of  affurs  takes  the  better  turn,  as  it  must 
inevitably  do  before  long." 

This  advice  seemed  to  be  irrefragable  in  its  argument,  and, 
after  frdl  consideration,  it  was  adopted.  Now,  of  all  the 
British  settlements  of  which  I  had  then  heard  or  read  of, 
perhaps  Australia  was  the  one  of  which  I  knew  the  least. 
This  was  in  1844,  when  the  Australian  Colonies  were  not  so 
popularly  known  as  they  subsequently  became,  especially  after 
the  gold  discoveries  had  directed  public  attention  towards 
them.  I  had  hitherto  heard  of  Australia  only  vaguely  as  the 
Convict  Settlement  of  Botany  Bay,  and  as  a  great  wool-pro- 
ducing country.     My  impression  of  it  was  that  of  a  vast  sandy 
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desert,  which  afforded  only  a  scanty  browsing  for  sheep ;  and 
even  now,  when  the  novelty  of  its  gold  fields  nas  passea  away, 
I  sometimes  find  persons  in  England  who  are  sml  impressed 
with  the  same  erroneous  views.  For,  although  it  is  true  that 
this  gloomy  description  applies  to  some  parts  of  so  immense  a 
territory,  yet  there  are  in  other  parts  of  Australia  vast  tracts 
of  country  unsurpassed  in  natural  fertility  by  any  other  part 
of  the  wide  worldT. 

I  then  determined  upon  going  to  Australia,  and  accordingly 
took  a  cabin  passage  in  the  good  ship  '^  Templar,"  of  Liver- 
pool. Aflcr  an  average  passage  of  a  hundred  and  two  days, 
diversified  only  by  tne  usual  incidents  of  an  ultra-tropical 
voyage,  we  first  saw  the  quasi-continent  of  Australia,  near 
Cape  Bridgewater,  in  Bass's  Straits.  Its  aspect  was  fiu:  from 
encouraging.  A  low  sandy  beach^  with  stimted  shrubs,  alone 
met  the  eye  as  the  vessel  stood  in  close  to  shore.  Again^ 
afterwards,  on  entering  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Sydney  or 
Port  Jackson,  the  unfavourable  impression  was  by  no  means 
removed,  for,  although  the  heights  which  surround  the  harbour 
are  on  every  side  covered  with  a  vegetation  which  imparts  a 
somewhat  tropical  aspect  to  the  scene,  and  while  the  numerous 
villas  which  crown  every  eminence  add  a  great  charm  to  the 
natural  scenery,  vet  the  general  view  conveys  to  the  beholder 
at  first  sight  an  idea  of  what  it  really  is,  namely,  a  sterile  and 
rocky  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Sydney. 

For  this  reason  casual  visitors  to  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  frequently  report  un&vourably  of  its  general  capacity 
and  fertility,  however  much  temporarily  charmed  with  this  pic- 
turesque harbour.  The  neighoourhood  of  the  metropolis  for 
many  miles  inland  is,  in  truth,  barren  and  uninviting  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  although  in  climate  dry,  healthy,  and 
agreeable.  Those  persons  only  who  have  witnessed  the  mag- 
nificent plains  and  fertile  lands  of  the  interior  can  form  any 
just  conception  of  the  resources  of  this  incipient  Empire  of  the 
South. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  ushered  into  the  illimitable  grassy 
plains  of  the  far  interior  very  shortly  afler  arrival,  and  this 
circumstance  led  to  the  extensive  travel  which  afterwards  be- 
came so  serviceable  in  leading  to  the  gold  discoveries.  Amongst 
my  letters  of  introduction  for  New  South  Wales  I  had  one  to 

Captain  D ,  an  old  and  influential  resident  in  Sydney,  who 

received  me  in  the  kindest  and  most  courteous  manner;  and  on 
consultation  with  him  it  was  considered  that  an  investment  in 
sheep  or  cattle  would  best  meet  my  wishes.  It  was  then,  and 
in  a  modified  form  is  yet,  the  custom  to  sell  in  Sydney  store 
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and  breeding  sheep  or  cattle  running  upon  Crown  lands  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  settled  districts  at  auction  by  poll,  that 
is  to  say,  at  so  much  per  head,  with  right  of  the  grazing  run 
and  the  buildings  at  the  station  given  in.  The  tenure  of  the 
squatter's  grazing  lands  or  right  of  run  was  that  of  a  yearly 
tenant  in  capite^  or  tenant  immediately  under  the  Crown,  at  a 
fee  of  ten  poimds  per  annum,  without  any  reference  at  that 
time  to  size  of  run  ;  the  runs  had,  nevertheless,  distinctly  de- 
fined boundaries,  and  the  occupier  possessed  exclusive  ri^ht 
against  all  trespassers.  The  exclusive  right  of  depasturing 
stock  within  the  limits  of  the  run  being  renewed  fix)m  year  to 
year  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  equally  as  a  matter  of  course 
were  the  runs  transferred  by  the  Crown  Commissioner  to  any 
purchaser  of  respectable  character^  on  recommendation  of  the 
vendor  of  live  stock.  Such  were  then  the  tenures  and  facili- 
ties of  transfer  of  the  Crown  lands  held  by  the  squatters  of 
Australia. 

There  were  offering  about  this  time  in  the  market  of  Sydney 
two  lots  of  stock  with  stations,  either  of  which  appeared  to  be 
suitable  to  my  means  and  requirements.  One  consisted  of  a 
thousand  and  fifty  head  of  homed  cattle,  the  other  of  five  thou- 
sand fine  wooUed  sheep.     My  preferences  were  for  the  sheep ; 

so  with  Captain  D ,  who  acted  as  my  agent  in  the  matter^ 

I  attended  the  sale.  We  had  between  ourselves  previously 
fixed  upon  five  shillings  per  head  as  the  maximum  price  we 
were  wdling  to  give  for  these  sheep,  and  they  sold  for  some- 
thing more, — so  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  purchasing  them. 
The  lot  of  horned  cattle  before  mentioned  had  been  oncred  at 
auction  two  days  previously,  and  I  had  attended  the  auction 
rooms  as  an  observer  only,  not  then  intending  to  buy  ;  there 
appeared  to  be  no  hand  fide  offers  in  the  room,  and  after  finding 
that  the  sheep  which  I  had  tried  to  buy  had  really  been  sold, 

I  went  to  inquire  after  the  unsold  cattle.     Captain  D soon 

found  out  that  he  knew  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this  pro- 
perty, and  I  obtained  most  complete  information  concerning 
them.  Cattle  and  station  both  were  eveiy  thing  that  could  be 
desired,  with  two  very  important  exceptions.  The  first  ex- 
ception being  that  they  were  situate  at  a  great  distance  from 
Sydney,  nearly  four  hundred  miles  in  the  interior ;  and  the 
secona,  that  the  aboriginal  blacks  were  numerous  and  hostile 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I  was  not,  however,  well  advised  of 
the  consequences  of  living  near  hostile  blacks,  being  led  to 
believe  that  the  hazard  of  personal  encounter  was  the  only  evil 
to  be  feared  firom^  them,  when  in  reality  the  greater  mischief 
consists  in  the  disturbance  and  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
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herds,  but  I  learnt  this  only  from  subsequent  hard>«arne<l  ex- 
perience. 1  then  rather  rejoiced,  as  youtii  will  do,  at  the  idea 
of  pergonal  exposure  to  danger.  I  received  assurancca  on  all 
hands  that  the  blacks  never  succeeded  in  Itilling  any  consi- 
derable number  of  cattle,  and  this  information  was  perfectly 
true ;  but  then  the  harass,  anxiety,  and  additional  expense  in 
managing  and  keeping  any  herd  tozether  in  the  presence  of 
dangerous  aboriginals  exceeds  belief,  and  can  only  be  fiilly 
known  to  those  who  have  been  placed  in  such  trying  positions. 
My  advice  to  inexperienced  young  men  going  to  tne  coloniei 
under  similar  circumstances  is  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  live  stock  where  the  abarigiaals  are  reputed  to  be  tronble- 
flome. 

The  cattle  in  question  had  been  bred  with  much  expense  and 
tiare,  and  the  station,  which  in  better  times  had  been  formed 
with  great  expectations  when  prices  ruled  fabulously  high,  had 
lately  before  been  the  property  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  who  had, 
like  many  others,  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  almost 
universal  insolvency  of  the  colony,  and  this  portion  of  Ms 
assets  had  been  directed  to  be  sold  by  the  assignees  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.  The  run  was  brought  under  public  notice 
by  a  grandiloquent  advertisement  which,  in  the  style  of  George 
Robins,  described  the  grass  as  being  equal  to  the  meadows  at 
home,  the  lagoons  as  abounding  with  hsh  and  water-fowl,  and 
the  run  as  being  in  extent  about  thirty  miles  long,  through  the 
whole  of  which  ran  the  never-failing  waters  of  the  Mclntyre 
Itivcr ;  and  in  addition  to  the  run  the  improvements  at  the 
station  called  "  Caibucky  "  were  to  be  given  in  to  the  purchaser 
of  the  cattle. 

The  advertisement  looked  like  a  highly -coloured  puflf — ^yet 
in  reality  it  was  not  so-  The  run  i  afterwards  found  to  be 
quite  equal  to  the  description,  and  indeed  much  more  might 
have  been  said  in  its  fuvoitr.  This  eligible  lot  of  cattle  I  pur- 
chased by  private  sate  at  fifteen  shillings  per  head,  with  the 
pur«  English  buU  "  Jasper,"  which  had  been  imported  into  the 
colony  at  an  expense  of  about  three  hundred  pounds,  and  twelve 
working  oxen,  all  counted  in  at  the  same  rate,  besides  a  good 
dray,  two  stock  horses,  the  but  and  substantial  stockyards  being 
given  in  with  the  run.  The  purchase  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
advantageous  one,  Carbucky  being  in  truth  a  splendid  run 
of  the  largest  size,  abundantly  watered  and  covered  with  graas. 

A  Mr  N ,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  in  Sydney, 

possessed  a  cattle  run  not  very  distant  &om  the  one  I  had  bought, 
and  Mr  N.  offered  to  accompany  me,  to  assist  in  uking  delivery 
of  stock.     A  Mr  John  Arnold  was  also  to  go  up  and  deliver  to 
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me  the  property  on  behalf  of  the  vendors.  I  bought  in  Sydney, 
before  starting  on  our  journey,  two  sound  young  saddle  horses  at 
ten  pounds  each,  one  for  myself,  and  the  other  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Mr  N ,  to  travel  with.  We  three  then  pro- 
ceeded together  to  Carbucky  in  this  style,  in  high  spirits,  and 
upon  fresh  horses.  Our  route,  after  landing  from  the  steamer 
at  Newcastle,  lay  along  the  valley  of  the  Hunter,  and  over  the 
Cordillera,  or  main  range,  which  we  crossed  at  Murrurundi. 
We  then  skirted  along  the  edge  of  Liverpool  Plains,  and 
crossed  the  rivers  Nammoy,  the  Peel,  and  the  Gwydir.  There 
had  lately  been  refreshing  rains,  and  the  country  looked 
everywhere  green,  fresh,  and  beautiful,  to  which  in  my  view 
was  added  the  charm  of  novelty  in  the  strange  vegetation  and 
the  ever-changing  landscapes. 

Without  any  material  incidents  we  first  reached  the  Mclntyre 
River  at  Mr  Hickey's  station.  Here  we  heard  tlie  disastrous 
intelligence  of  the  murder  by  the  blacks  of  the  two  white  men 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  station  of  which  I  was 
proceeding  to  take  possession.  My  companions,  it  seemed, 
nad  heard  some  rumours  of  the  aflair  on  tlie  Peel  River,  but 
hoping  it  might  prove  to  be  untrue,  they  had  left  me  in 
ignorance  of  it  until  the  painful  intelligence  was  here  con- 
nrmed.  The  stockman  in  charge  of  the  herd,  whose  name 
was  Jones,  had  been  absent  collecting  stray  cattle  when  the 
catastrophe  occurred,  and  he,  together  with  Mr  Claude  Arnold, 
the  brother  of  my  travelling  companion,  joined  us  here.  The 
cattle  of  course  had  all  been  dispersed  and  driven  off  the  run 
so  soon  as  the  white  men  had  been  murdered.  Mr  Arnold, 
under  these  circumstances,  could  not  possibly  deliver  the  herd 
to  me  according  to  agreement,  for  it  was  contracted  in 
writing  that  the  muster  and  delivery  should  be  completed, 
and  the  right  of  brand  transfenxjd  to  me  within  twenty -one 
days  after  arrival.  I  could,  therefore,  easily  have  thrown  up 
my  bargain  had  I  felt  discouraged,  and  many,  I  imagine, 
would  have  done  so  under  such  appalling  circumstances* 
There  were  now  the  graves  of  five  white  men  around  the  hut 
at  Carbucky,  all  of  wnom  had  at  difierent  times  been  cruelly 
and  treacherously  murdered  by  savages.  I  continued, 
however,  to  hear  such  glowing  accounts  from  the  most  dis- 
interested persons  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  run,  which 
was  said  to  be  the  best  on  the  river,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  some  compromise  would  have  to  be  made,  since  the  cattle 
could  not  certainly  be  all  mustered,  I  determined  ujKjn 
receiving  and  taking  possession  of  the  purchase.  After  remain- 
ing at  Wallangoorah  a  few  days  to  refi-esh  our  horses,  we 
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proceeded  down  the  Mclntyre  towards  our  desdnation. 
We  called  on  our  way  upon  Mr  Robert  Percy  Simpeon  at 
Trigamou,  and  upon  Mr  George  Burgess  at  Eno,  and  these 
two  gentlemen  long  remained  tho  only  resident  stock  pro- 
prietors besides  myself  on  the  lower  Mclntyre.  Thence  we 
continued  out  journey,  catling  at  the  stations  of  Yetraan, 
Tucka-tucka,  Mcadovrab,  Boonal,  and  Boogabila;  the  last- 
named  station  being  the  lowest  on  the  river,  next  above  Car- 
bucky,  which  was  thirty  miles  distant  from  it.  Boogabila  run 
occupied  only  one  side  of  the  river,  and  just  across  the  water 
was  an  abandoned  station  tilled  Gundawinda.  It  was  jointly 
agreed  that  the  cattle  should  be  collected  here,  and  as  many 
as  could  be  conveniently  gathered  together  handed  over  to 
me  at  Boogabila,  in  order  that  Mr  Arnold's  horses  and  men 
might  then  be  employed  to  collect  the  more  distant  cattle 
from  the  neighbouring  runs.  I  received  in  one  lot  here 
about  eight  hundred  head.  Mr  Arnold  and  a  stockman  then 
started  o£F  to  gather  in  the  remainder  of  the  herd.  I  had  hired 
tn'o  atockmen,  and  these  herded  the  cattle  every  day  on  the 
Gundawinda  run,  and  brought  them  nightly  over  the  river 
to  be  secured  in  the  Boogabila  stockyard  ;  but  soon  afler  Mr 
Arnold  had  started  up  the  river  to  gather  in  the  remainder  of 
the  herd,  we  proceeded  with  as  many  of  the  cattle  as  I  had 
got  delivered  to  me  for  their  proper  norae  at  Carbucky,  By 
good  fortune  the  dray  loaded  with  twelve  months'  supplies  had 
been  delayed  at  Boogabila  when  the  murders  happened,  so 
that  these  necessaries,  naving  been  valued  to  me,  were  avail- 
able at  once  for  our  removal  down  the  river.  Nothing  could 
be  more  gratifying  to  a  grazier's  eye  than  the  extensive  plains 
of  waving  grass  over  which  we  passed  on  our  way  to  the 
hut  and  stockyard  at  Carbucky.  The  run  was  thirty  miles 
long,  of  the  very  finest  pasturage,  bcsldts  being  situate  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  in  breadth  about  an  average  of 
ten  miles,  and  bounded  naturally  by  impenetrable  scrubs. 
My  predecessor  had,  in  his  cao;ernc9s  to  secure  a  large  run, 
built  his  homestead  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  run,  and 
tlius  succeeded  in  establishing  his  claim  to  all  this  extent  of 
country ;  but  then  his  greed  had  operated  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage, for  had  the  hut  b^a  nearer  than  thirty  miles,  probably  all 
these  deaths  by  the  violent  hands  of  savages  miglit  not  have 
occurred.  Beyond  Carbucky  there  existed  no  white  man, 
and  the  sun  set  over  an  untenanted  wilderness,  luxuriant  in 
the  richest  gniMCB,  which  nourished  no  animals  of  more  im- 
portance tiun  the  wild  kangaroos.  This  extensive  and 
valuable  country  now  awaited  occupation  by  the  flocks  and 
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herds  of  enterprising  squatters.  Mr  Arnold,  after  an  absence 
of  six  weeks,  only  brought  to  Carbucky  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  head  more  cattle,  and  so,  finally,  I  agreed  to  pay  him 
the  even  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds  for  the  whole  concern. 
As  the  idea  prevailed  that  the  muster  had  been  very  imper> 
feet,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  after  the  right  of  brand  had  been 
delivered  to  me,  to  endeavour  to  make  another  collection  of 
the  more  remote  stray  cattle.     This  dutywas  undertaken  by 

Mr  N and    a  stockman  named   White.       They  were 

absent  six  weeks,  and  collected  about  another  himdred  head 
of  cattle. 

But  in  the  meantime  rather  important  events  were  taking 
place  at  Carbuckv.  After  I  had  been  settled  there  a  few 
weeks,  the  lately  nostile  blacks  made  their  first  appearance, 
offering  the  most  friendly  protestations.  They  ascribed  the 
late  murders  entirely  to  some  distant  wild  tribes,  who,  they 
alleged,  were  no  less  their  enemies  than  ours.  We  found  it 
expedient  to  appear  to  believe  them,  and  amicable  relations 
were  accordingly  established ;  still  we  kept  them  at  a  respect^ 
ful  distance,  never  allowing  any  of  them  to  come  within  the 
hut)  nor  even  to  cross  the  river  in  large  numbers,  without 
special  permission.  This  mutual  goodwill  lasted  but  a  short 
tmie  b^re  our  black  allies  began  to  grow  saucy  again,  and  to 
spear  cattle.  I  could  not  of  course  submit  to  these  depreda- 
tions in  destroying  cattle,  and  ill-will  therefore  soon  broke  out 
between  us.  At  length,  after  frequent  demonstrations,  they 
made  an  attack  in  force  upon  the  hut.  In  self-defence  we  fired 
on  them,  and  two  of  the  blacks  were  shot  dead  on  the  occasion. 
A  few  days  before  thb  catastrophe  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  for  the  district  of  Liverpool  Plains,  wherein  the  run 
was  situate,  in  returning  with  half-a-dozen  troopers  under  his 
command  from  a  short  exploration  into  the  interior,  called  at 
Carbucky.  The  party  had  travelled  on  this  occasion  from  the 
most  remote  cattle  runs  on  the  Barwin  River,  through  an  un- 
known country,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  had  reached  my 
station  on  the  McLityre.  Their  journey  from  the  statidti 
they  had  last  left  on  the  Barwin  did  not  exceed  a  hundred 
miles  distance  from  Carbucky,  the  whole  intervening  space 
being  described  by  them  as  a  country  well  grassed  but  scantily 
watered.  They  had  ascertained  for  certamty  what  had  been 
before  only  conjectured,  that  the  Mclntyre  was  really  a 
tributary  to  the  Barwin  River.  Mr  Commissioner  Mitchell,  a 
son  of  the  Surveyor- General  of  the  same  name,  in  the  first 
rJace  found  fault  with  my  not  having  paid  into  the  hands  of 
Government  the  licence  fee  for  the  current  year,  which  I  had 
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not  done  simply  because  it  was  not  expedient  under  the 
circumstances  to  be  absent  from  the  station^  and  to  ride  two 
hundred  miles  to  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  it  ; 
in  the  second  place,  he  said  that  in  consequence  of  five  men 
having  been  murdered  at  Carbucky,  the  Governor  had  inti- 
mated that  no  more  depasturing  licences  would  be  granted  for 
the  run ;  but  after  having  delivered  himself  thus  disagreeably, 
he  appeared  to  change  into  a  more  gracious  mood,  and  at 
length  condescended  to  address  me  patronisingly,  saying  that 
if  I  would  merely  remove  the  hut  and  yards  to  another  part 
of  the  run,  and  ^ve  the  station  another  name,  he,  the  Crown 
Commissioner,  the  lawful  authority  of  this  district,  would 
obligingly  be  my  friend,  and  see  that  the  run  was  duly  secured 
to  me.  ifeither  the  lofty  officiousness  nor  the  patronising 
kindness  did  any  real  harm,  but  both  provokea  intrusive 
thoughts  of  the  *'  insolence  of  office ;  "  and  probably,  had  I 
then  possessed  more  '^  colonial  experience,"  instead  of  moving 
I  should  have  remained,  as  some  few  other  squatters  did, 
without  any  leave  ftom  Government,  and  thus  saved  the 
expense  of  a  licence  fee  ;  but  just  having  come  from  England, 
and  being  impressed  with  the  most  profound  respect  for  con- 
stituted authorities,  I  had  no  other  idea  than  attending  to  these 
official  instructions.  The  aboriginals  had  been  killmg  cattle 
for  some  days  before  Mr  Commissioner  Mitchell's  arrival,  but 
no  sooner  had  he  and  his  troopers,  or  mounted  border  police, 
gone  away,  than  their  depredations  were  repeated  with  renewed 
energy.  One  evening  a  stock  horse  was  wounded  with  a  spear 
without  any  provocation,  but  some  of  the  more  friendly  blacks 
assuring  us  that  it  was  the  act  of  one  of  them  who  had  been 
expelled  from  amongst  them  for  it,  and  that  the  offence  did  not 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  I  was 
induced  to  overlook  the  outrage.  We  then  received  informa- 
tion, through  some  of  the  women,  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  by 
the  blacks  to  kill  all  our  horses  in  the  night  when  grazing.  In 
this  dilemma  we  confined  them  every  night  in  the  stock  yard, 
and  cut  grass  or  reeds  for  them  to  eat.  We  were  a^ain  told 
by  the  females  that  they  had  a  design  to  murder  the  white 
men  whilst  cutting  reeds.  The  final  aggression,  as  I  have 
related,  was  an  attack  upon  the  hut,  which  led  to  their  discom- 
fiture and  departure,  attended  with  the  destruction  of  two  of 
their  number,  and  this  climax  occurred  a  few  days  after  Mr 
Commissioner  Mitchell's  official  visit. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  run,  that  is  to  say,  on  that 
part  nearest  to  my  next  neighbours,  the  extensive  lagoon,  or 
lake  of  Boobara,  was  situated.     This  fine  sheet  of  fresh  water. 
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said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  northern  districts,  never  failed  in 
the  severest  droughts,  and  had  been  proved  to  be  more  reliable 
in  supplying  the  indispensable  element  than  the  river  itself. 
One  end  of  the  lagoon  was  enveloped  in  impenetrable  brigalow 
scrubs  (the  brigalow  is  a  kind  of  acacia) ;  the  other  extremity 
reached  into  the  plains,  and  thus  became  available  as  a  watering- 
place  for  cattle.  Boobara  was  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
Carbucky;  and  a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  with  lateral  open 
forests,  all  within  my  own  boundaries,  occupied  the  interval. 
After  the  affair  with  the  blacks  had  occurred,  and  also  bearing 
in  mind  Mr  Commissioner  Mitchell's  injunctions  about  changing 
the  site  of  the  hut  and  yards,  I  considered  it  judicious  to  remove 
at  once  to  Boobarn,  and  there  to  establish  tne  homestead.  To 
do  so  was  attended  with  much  danger,  but  equal  or  ^ater 
danger  attended  upon  our  remaining  at  Carbucky.  I  had 
three  men  with  me,  so  we  yoked  the  working  oxen  to  the 
dray,  put  all  moveables  upon  it,  and  abandoned  the  hut  which 
we  had  hitherto  occupied.  Arrived  at  Boobara,  we  selected,  as 
the  most  secure  site  for  the  homestead,  a  place  perfectly  clear 
of  timber  on  the  water  side,  within  sight  of  some  good  building 
timber.  The  first  thin^  we  did  was  to  set  to  work  to  build  a 
hut  for  our  safety,  dreading  all  the  while  that  the  blacks  might 
appear  before  our  being  well  prepared  for  them.  None,  how- 
ever, molested  us,  and  once  only  were  we  seriously  alarmed  by 
hearing  the  well-known  "  Coo-ay"  of  a  black  fellow  just  about 
sunset.  We  got  all  the  fire-arms  ready,  but  neither  seeing  nor 
hearing  any  more  of  them,  we  concluded  that  it  was  a  solitary 
messenger  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  smoke  of  some  large 
fires  we  had  had  burning  during  the  day,  and  that  this  solitary 
individual  had  been  despatched  by  his  tribe,  according  to  their 
custom,  to  ascertain  who  were  the  parties  that  had  made  it. 
The  aboriginal  tribes,  it  should  be  stated,  telegraph  to  each 
other  at  great  distances  over  the  plains  by  means  of  columns 
of  smoke,  and  ours  had  probably  been  mistaken  for  an  unin- 
telligible telegraph,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  which,  we  sup- 
posed, a  couner  had  been  sent  ofi*  from  some  distant  aboriginal 
encampment. 

Just  as  we  had  finished  our  very  rude  hut,  or  rather  our 

wooden  castle,  Mr  N and  the  stockman  White  returned, 

with  their  collected  cattle  and  two  valuable  bulls  from  Mr 

N 's  herd,  which  I  had  arranged  before  his  leaving  to  have 

introduced  into  my  herd.     After  talking  over  with  Mr  N 

the  position  in  which  I  now  stood  with  respect  to  the  blacks, 
and  estimating  the  expenses  which  would  have  to  be  incurred 
in  erecting  new  yards  and  substantial  buildings,  and  taking  into 
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consideration  that  Gundaynnda,  where  I  had  recently  been  in 
temporary  occupation,  was  an  abandoned  run  with  very  sub- 
stantial stock  yards  and  paddocks  remaining,  and  within  three 
miles  of  the  homestead  ot  Boogabila,  I  concluded  to  remove  to 
Gundawinda  with  my  cattle,  and  to  occupy  that  run  in  lieu  of 
Carbucky.  The  run  of  Gundawinda  was  much  inferior  of  the 
two,  but  then  Carbucky  far  exceeded  my  immediate  wants  in 
its  immense  extent. 

The  blacks  of  Mclntyre  were  always  an  interesting  study  to 
me.  Many  of  them  I  am  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  as  being  my 
intimate  mends.  Some  of  the  warriors  were  fine  noble  fellows 
individually,  and  by  no  means  so  very  inferior  in  intellect  as 
they  are  often  represented  to  be.  There  were  in  these  people, 
as  in  all  savages,  noble  traits  of  character  often  to  be  met  with, 
and  I,  as  the  only  resident  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood 
(a  distinction  which  they  perfectly  well  understood),  was 
always  treated  by  them  witn  the  most  marked  respect.  The 
depredations  committed  were,  I  am  persuaded,  mostly  com- 
menced by  a  few  incorrigibles,  while  the  better  disposed 
individuals  of  the  tribe  were  unable  to  control  the  less  tractable 
ones.  It  is  quite  a  popular  error  to  imagine,  as  is  often  done, 
that  these  people  are  under  the  absolute  control  of  chiefs  or 
kings,  who  can  manage  the  whole  tribe  according  to  their  ¥nll. 
They  have  no  hereditary  chiefs  or  kings,  the  personal  prowess 
of  a  warlike  individual  alone  giving  him  an  uncertain  temporary 
influence  and  authority. 

Soon  afler  removal  to  Gundawinda  I  drafted  from  the  herd 
about  seventy  head  of  fat  cattle  for  market.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  being  surrounded  with  troublesome  aboriginals 
IS  the  difficulty  of  getting  cattle  to  grow  fat  when  harassed  by 
them.  This  evil  is  far  more  important  than  the  loss  of  the  few 
which  they  succeed  in  slaughtering  for  their  own  use.  The 
implements  they  employ,  chiefly  common  wooden  spears,  to 
kill  cattle  are  so  ineflScient,  and  the  cattle  have  such  an  instinc- 
tive dread  of  aboriginals,  that  they  terrify  or  wound  a  dispro- 
portionately great  number  of  animals  for  every  one  which  they 
succeed  in  killing.  The  seventy  selected  cattle  were  chiefly 
four  year  old  bullocks,  and  these  I  drove  down  to  Maitland,  on 
the  Hunter  River,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mounted  stockman. 
The  rate  of  travelling,  with  fiit  cattle  in  charge,  is  very  slow,  and 
the  distance  being  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  the  journey  occu- 
pied about  a  month.  Upon  this,  and  upon  a  future  occasion  of 
a  similar  kind,  I  leisurely  travelled  over  the  auriferous  district 
of  the  Peel  River,  following  the  river  up  towards  its  source  and 
crossing  the  main  range  at  Croney  gap.     Close  to  the  road  on 
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the  Peel  River  there  is  one  very  remarkable  (quartz  vein,  which 
on  this  occasion  especially  attracted  my  attention.  I  got  off  my 
horse  and  spent  sonic  time  to  examine  it,  and  of  that  circum- 
stance, when  I  afterwards  beheld  the  auriferous  districts  of 
California,  I  liad  a  most  distinct  and  lively  recollection. 

I  disposed  of  my  beeves  in  Maitland  for  only  thirty-five 
shillings  per  head,  their  average  weight  being  about  seven 
hundred  pounds  each.  As  the  northern  squatters  at  least 
once  a  year  usually  do,  I  proceeded  by  steamboat  to  Sydney 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  city  after  a  whole  year's  sojourn 
in  the  solitary  bush,  but  having  left  two  liorses  and  a  hired 
stockman  at  charges  in  Maitland,  my  holidays  in  Sydney  were 
necessarily  limited.  I  bought  in  Maitland  an  additional  horse» 
and  soon  started  again  for  the  Mclntyre.  Having  thus  a 
spare  horse  and  servant  with  me,  I  preferred  in  travelling  to 
follow  the  practice  of  the  country,  and  encamp  in  the  open  air 
every  night  in  lieu  of  stopping  at  the  roadside  inns.  We 
therefore  did  not  follow  the  main  road  of  travel,  but  returned 
to  the  Mclntyre  by  nearly  the  same  road  which  we  had  come 
down,  namely,  over  tlie  auriferous  district  of  the  Peel  River, 
where  grass  and  water,  those  essentials  for  travellers,  existed 
in  great  abundance. 

On  reaching  Gundawinda  again  I  remained  there  some  time, 
being  still  incessantly  harassed  and  annoyed  by  the  blacks. 
At  least  once  every  week  for  some  time  it  was  necessary  to  join 
an  armed  party  of  horsemen,  either  to  protect  my  neighbour's 
cattle  or  my  own.  Yet  on  these  occasions  we  seldom  encoun- 
tered the  aboriginals.  They  were  too  nimble  for  us.  The 
pursuit  was  like  waging  w^ar  against  shadows.  We  often  dis- 
turbed their  camps  and  terrified  them  a  good  deal,  but  rarely  met 
them  in  open  figlit.  They,  in  fact,  when  mischievously  inclined, 
occupied  or  sought  safety  in  the  tliick  scrubs,  and  our  horses 
could  only  be  eflectually  cmploycil  against  them  on  the  plains 
or  in  the  open  forests.  We  supposed,  however,  that  our  armed 
demonstrations  always  had  a  good  efiect  upon  their  behaviour, 
for  the  blacks  no  doubt  saw  and  watched  our  movements  fre- 
quently when  we  failed  to  discover  their  retreats.  These  people 
have  no  settled  homes,  but  lead  a  wandering  gipsy  life,  sleep- 
ing only  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  continually  removing 
from  place  to  place,  as  tneir  caprices  or  requirements  may  lead 
them.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  subjugating  them,  either  by 
force  or  by  persuasion.  Upon  the  whole  they  are  an  inoffen- 
sive race,  and  the  mischief  they  commit  is  often  perpetrated 
only  with  the  wantonness  of  unruly  schoolboys  when  robbing 
an  orchard.     The  actual  want  of  food  is  never  a  cause  of  tlieir 
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killing  cattle,  but  they  sometimes  fancy  beef  in  preference  to 
kangaroo.    The  border  police  visited  us  occasionally  ;  generally 
the  patrolling  force  consisted  of  two  men  only,  mounted  and 
equipped,  but  these  were  not  of  much  use  except  to  increase 
the  numerical  strength  and  take  the  responsibility  whenever 
the  neighbouring  stockmen  united  in  an  armed  party  to  pursue 
the  incorrigible  black  fellows.     The  Government  regulations 
concemii]^  the  treatment  of  aboriginals  were   by  no  means 
adapted  for  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  either  the 
whites  or  the  blacks  on  the  frontiers.     In  theory  the  blacks 
were  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  entitled  to  her  equal  protec- 
tion; in  practice  they  were  foreign  enemies,  continually  levying 
war  agamst  the  whites  on  the  frontiers,  and  over  whom  mdi- 
vidua%  her  Majesty's  officers  had  no  control  whatever.    Their 
offences  were  committed  by  tribes,  and  individual  distinctions 
could  not  be  made.   By  law  it  was  just  as  much  wilful  murder  to 
shoot  a  black  fellow  as  to  kill  a  fellow  Christian  in  time  of  peace; 
but  in  practice  the  border  stockmen  were  quite  habituated  to 
meeting  them  in  warfare  whenever  the  tribes  commenced  cattle 
killing,  and  the  Crown  Commissioners  of  the  district,  who  were 
armed  with  magisterial  authority,  and  were  more  especially 
the  protectors  of  aboriginals,  found  it  necessary  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  well-known  facts.     But  if  the  magisterial  authori- 
ties either  could  not  or  would  not  protect  the  blacks,  they  were 
still  more  powerless  in  protecting  the  border  whites  from  their 
murderous  attacks;  for  example,  here  were  at  Carbucky  the 
graves  of  five  white  men,  all  of  whom  had  been  murdered  by 
the  aboriginals  at  various  times,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever 
been  punished  or  arrested  by  authority  for  the  crime.    The 
consequence  was  that  every  stockman  on  the  river  believed 
himself  to  be  doing  a    meritorious  action  in  revenging  the 
deatli  of  his  murdered  comrades,  whose  untimely  end  had  been 
so  totally  disregarded  or  helplessly  witnessed  by  those  authori-* 
ties  upon  whom  Englishmen  are  most  accustomed  to  rely  for 
protection.     The  appointment  to  the  magistracy  of  the  stock 
proprietors  resident  on  the  borders,  who  were  Cor  the  most  part 
educated  men,  and  their  investment  with  large  discretional 
powers,  we  (that  is  the  resident  proprietors)  used  to  think 
offered  the  best  remedy  against  the  butcheries  of  black  fellows 
by  ignorant  and  lawless  stockmen.    This  plan  was  in  the  end 
adopted  about  the  time  of  my  leaving  the  Mclntyre,  but  for 
some  time  before  this  event  I  had  discontinued  joining  the  armed 
stockmen  when  following  the  blacks,  because  I  found  that  these 
men,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Crown  prisoners  upon  tickets 
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of  leave,  or  expirees,  very  much  objected  to  my  witnessing 
tlieir  possible  proceedings  on  these  occasions. 

I  began  to  grow  extremely  weary  of  this  incessant  border 
warfare,  and  at  length  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis,  and 
finally  my  determination  was  fixed  to  sell  out  my  stock  and 
leave  the  district  by  the  following  circumstances.  A  stockman 
from  a  station  a  few  miles  up  the  river  came  one  day  to  solicit 
our  assistance  against  the  aboriginals,  who  had  been  destroying 
his  cattle  at  a  great  rate ;  he  proposed  that  we  should  make  a 
strong  party,  and  drive  them  away  from  the  neighbourhood. 
The  blacks  were  now  upon  his  run,  but  shortly,  he  said,  they 
would  take  all  the  herds  in  turn,  and  it  was  better  to  prevent 
them  in  time.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  we  should  do  so,  and  a 
day  was  appointed  to  meet  at  his  station,  called  Boonal;  we  were 
then  to  take  several  days  if  necessary,  and  persevere  in  seeking 
the  blacks  until  we  found  them,  or  caused  them  to  discontinue 
cattle-killing.  Two  mounted  and  armed  stockmen,  with  myself, 
proceeded  from  my  station,  and  met  the  others  at  the  appointed 
place,  but  after  riding  all  the  first  day  along  with  the  party, 
m  all  eight  mounted  men,  we  failed  to  discover  any  blacks 
that  day.  We  had  brought  provisions  with  us,  and  at  night  all 
encamped  on  a  little  grassy  plain  beside  a  lovely  lagoon 
known  as  "The  Morella  Water."  On  the  second  day  we  took 
a  circuit  which  brought  us  upon  the  borders  of  my  own  run,  and 
here,  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  remote  water  in  the  scrubs,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  a  camp  of  blacks.  But  to  our  astonishment 
we  found  them  to  be  all  women.  This  boded  ominously,  for 
the  warriors,  it  seemed  to  us,  by  thus  leaving  their  women  in 
concealment,  had  probably  gone  upon  some  mischievous  expe- 
dition, and  our  surmises  proved  unfortunately  but  too  well 
founded. 

We  took  two  females  prisoners,  with  the  intention  of  making 
them  track  for  us  on  the  following  day,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Gundawinda  for  the  night.  On  approaching  the  station  we 
soon  found  out  the  errand  upon  whicn  the  rascally  blacks  had 
been  absent  from  their  families.  They  had  been  upon  an  hostile 
expedition  to  my  paddock,  and  had  speared  all  the  horses  in  it. 
There  was  at  the  time,  in  the  hut,  the  hutkeeper  and  a  stockman 
sick  in  bed  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  The  natives, 
in  war  paint,  had  been  seen  to  march  in  a  body  into  the  inclosure 
and  deliberately  destroy  the  horses.  The  hutkeeper  had  stood 
at  the  door  with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  but  had  not  dared  to 
advance  to  prevent  them.  The  odds  in  numbers  will  appear  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  blacKs  to  be 
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overwhelmingly  a^inst  a  single  white  man,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that,  had  either  of  the  stockmen  or  myself  been  at  home,  the 
horses  would  have  been  saved.  One  man  might,  by  the  exercise 
of  that  ordinary  courage  which  is  so  essential  in  dealing  with 
savages,  have  been  able  to  bring  in  the  horses,  whilst  the  sick 
man  could  have  guarded  the  hut ;  as  it  was,  the  poor  creatures 
were  all  laid  dead.  The  loss  of  horses  is  a  serious  deprivatioa 
on  a  cattle  station,  for  without  them  stockmen  cao  neither 
gather  dispersed  cattle  together  again  nor  prevent  further  de- 
predations. The  next  day,  on  our  jaded  horses,  we  traced  the 
blacks  with  the  aid  of  the  two  female  prisoners.  We  found 
their  camp  about  sunset,  but  the  blacks,  on  seeing  us,  all  took 
flight  across  the  river,  and  afterwards  went  away  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood entirely,  as  they  usually  did  after  a  storm  of  this  sort 
until  the  aflair  had  blown  over  and  been  forgotten,  or  ifevw 
alluded  to  on  their  next  friendly  visit  the  matter  would  be 
spoken  of  as  the  deed  ofsorae  wild  tribe  quite  uncoonected  with 
themselves. 

When  I  had  last  come  from  Sydney,  foreseeing  something 
of  the  probable  expense  to  which  I  might  be  put  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hostility  of  the  native  blacks,  I  had  requested 
my  agent,  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  my  circum- 
stances, to  place  at  my  disposal  a  small  loan  of  money  in  case 
of  the  worst.  I  had  paid  in  full  for  my  cattle  and  station, 
there  was  no  debt  upon  them,  they  were  uereforc  avtulable  as 
security  for  any  moderate  advance  ;  but  I  had  already  ex- 
pended nearly  all  my  cash  Tcsoiirces,  although  I  had  guned 
considerably  in  the  number  of  cattle ;  it  was  then  with  no 
small  astonishment  that  I  received  from  him  a  reply  to  the 
effect  that  "cattle  were  not  a  sort  of  security  approved  of  in 
Sydney,"  and  therefore  the  desired  accommodation  could  not 
be  afforded.  I  felt  amazed  at  this  cool  and  indifferent  answer. 
I  had  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  branded  herd  of  cattle 
and  station  nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  and  this  sum  represented 
property  which  two  years  before  had  been  quite  marketable 
for  ten  times  that  amount,  and  yet  now  I  was  told  that  there 
could  not  be  placed  at  my  disposal  in  case  of  the  worst  a  loan 
of  the  smallest  sum  of  money,  while  I  knew  large  mortgages 
existed  upon  the  herds  of  most  of  my  neighbours.  I  thought 
surely  there  must  be  some  great  delusion  on  my  part  in  consi- 
dering cattle  as  property  at  all,  or  else  that  my  agent  must  be 
an  incompetent  man  of  business-,  therefore,  after  the  late 
outrages  committed  by  the  blacks,  I  resolved  to  sell  the  whole 
lot  I  wrote  to  Sydney  to  that  effect,  stating  particulars,  and 
zeqaesUng  that  the  property  might  be  put  up  to  auction  on  « 
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certain  day  which  I  named,  by  Mr  Mort,  the  broker  who 
chiefly  negotiated  stock  and  stations  in  the  colony.  I  also  stated 
to  my  agent  that  I  should  return  to  Sydney  to  be  present  at  the 
auction  sale,  and  should  bring  a  small  drove  of  fat  cattle  with 
me.  Both  these  intentions  were  duly  performed,  and  again  I 
travelled  over  the  auriferous  district  of  the  Peel  River  in  my 
journey  down.  On  reaching  Sydney  I  found  that  my  other- 
wise instructed  agent  had,  with  the  best  intentions,  advertised 
my  property  for  private  sale  on  application  to  himself,  and 
already  entertained  some  offers,  but  nothing  definite  came  of 
them.  After  some  delay  consequent  on  this  proceeding,  the 
sale  was  finally  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Mort.  Through  his 
agency  the  whole  of  the  cattle  branded  D  N,  with  station, 
were  sold  to  Mr  Henry  Denis,  a  Moreton  Bay  squatter,  for 
fifteen  shillings  per  head.  This  was  just  the  price  which  I 
had  given  for  them,  but  then  I  had  during  the  first  year  branded 
over  five  hundred  calves,  and  the  two  drafts  of  fat  cattle 
which  I  had  sold  during  the  time  had  about  paid  all  working 
expenses.  The  cattle  were  branded  D  W  at  the  time  of  my 
purchase,  but  being  part  of  a  divided  herd,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  brand  them  over  again  with  the  letters  D  N,  lest 
any  old  cows  should  find  their  way  back  to  the  station  on 
the  Gwydir  or  Big  Eiver,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant, 
where  they  had  been  bred,  and  where  other  cattle  branded 
D  W  were  yet  running,  in  which  case  if  any  of  mine  should 
ever  stray  thither  they  would,  unless  differently  branded,  be 
irreclaimable 

My  thorough-bred  imported  English  bull  "Jasper''  was  also 
yet  grazing  on  the  Big  River  station,  called  Coogangoorah, 
for  I  had  consented  at  tne  time  of  purchase  to  consider  him  as 
delivered  to  me  at  this  place,  and  ever  afterwards  I  had  felt 
afraid  to  remove  so  valuable  and  quiet  an  animal  amongst  the 
black  fellows  of  the  Mclntyre  River.  Coogangoorah  Creek, 
with  Bingera,  which  is  verv  near  to  it,  became  one  of  the 
earliest  proclaimed  gold  fielcls,  but  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
now  writing  I  had  been  once  only  over  it ;  afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  making  delivery  of  "  Jasper  **  to  Mr  Denis,  I  had 
occasion  to  ride  over  that  district  more  than  once  again,  so 
that,  when  subsequently  I  saw  the  gold  mines  of  California, 
this  vicinity  was  amongst  others  of  those  in  New  South  Wales 
which  I  described  to  Mr  Hargraves  as  being  probably  a  gold- 
bearing  district.  The  bed  rock  apparent  along  the  river  being 
the  vertical  slates  so  familiar  to  gold  miners,  besides  a  good  deal 
of  quartz  and  red  earth  being  visible  on  some  of  the  hillocks. 

When  the  day  of  sale  of  my  cattle  and  station  arrived,  they 
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were  offered  with  several  other  properties  of  a  similar  land ; 
one  herd  in  a  &vourite  district  sold  at  twenty-five  shillings  per 
head,  but  for  mine  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  a  bond  fide 
offer  in  the  sale  room.  They  were  sold  to  Mr  Denis  by  private 
bargain  a  few  days  subsequently. 

The    conditions    of  sale  were  that  the    vendor    and  the 
purchaser,  or  their  agents,  should  both  be  upon  the  cattle  run 
within  twenty-one  days  from  the  day  of  sale,  when  the  muster 
should   commence,   that    the   purchaser  should   receive   the 
delivery  of  the  herd  in  not  more  than  two  lots,  and  that  the 
total  muster  should  be  completed  within  thirty  days  from  the 
day  of  our  arrival.     This  arrangement  being  all  settled,  Mr 
Denis  wished  to  go    first   to   his   stations   on  Ae   Darling 
Downs  ;    he  therefore  took  a  passage  by  steamer  to  More* 
ton  Bay,    intending  after  visitmg  the  Downs  to   ride  over 
to  me  on  the  Mclntyre  at  the  stipulated  time.     I  proceeded 
to  the  Mclntyre  by  the  usual  route — namely^  first  by  steamer 
to  Maitland,  and  thence  on  horseback  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
and  again  over  the  auriferous  districts  of  the  Peel  River  and 
Bingera.     A  Mr  John  Larnach,  whom  I  knew  by  repute, 
intending  to  find  new  pasturage  on  the  frontiers  for  a  herd 
of  cattle,  came  to  me  at  one  of  the  inns  on  the  road  to  ask, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  if  Carbucky  station  was  at  liberty 
from  me.     I  freely  owned  that  it  was,  and,  indeed^  recom- 
mended it  strongly  to  him  as  being  a  very  fine  run.     An 
excellent  stockywi,  which  had   cost  upwards  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  I  told  him  was  yet  standing  ;  out  the  buildings  after 
our  evacuation  of  them  had  been  burnt  by  the  blacks.     I  thus 
gave  to  Mr  Larnach  without  bonus  a  most  valuable  nm,  which 
some  time  afterwards  sold  without  stock,  as  I  was  informed,  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

Mr  Larnach's  cattle  were  already  travelling  upwards  towards 
an  uncertain  destination — under  tne  charge  of  a  superinten- 
dent and  several  stockmen ;  and  when  Mr  Larnach  seemed 
disposed  to  occupy  Carbucky,  I  asked  permission  to  send 
"  Jasper "  into  nis  herd  for  convenience  of  travel  to  the 
Mclntyre  River.  This  arrangement  led  me  to  Coogangoorah, 
where  I  contrived  to  be  at  the  time  the  travelling  herd  was 
passing,  and  in  riding  over  the  run  with  the  stockman  at 
Uoogangoorah  in  search  of  Jasper,  I  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  I  afterwards  learnt  better  to  recognise  as 
auriferous  indications. 

My  first  care  was  to  collect  as  many  of  the  more  distant 
cattle  as  1  could  and  deliver  them,  with  such  as  were  already 
on  their  own  run,  in  the  first  lot  to  Mr  Denis,  and  then  to 

0  2 
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muster  the  second  lot  from  neighbouring  runs.  I  had  got 
together  about  a  hundred  of  the  most  distant  and  rambling 
cattle,  besides  about  eight  hundred  on  the  run,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  purchaser  to  be  at  the  station.  Neither 
Mr  Denis,  however,  nor  his  agent  appeared.  I  waited  for  him 
a  week,  then  losing  patience,  ana  considering  my  horse- 
flesh inadequate  to  do  justice  to  myself  in  makmg  a  second 
muster,  I  gave  the  oraer  for  the  cattle  to  be  turned  out 
again,  and  determined  to  refuse  to  muster  them  a  second 
time.  Mr  Denis's  agent,  with  a  stockman,  arrived  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  excused  the  absence  of  his  principal  on  the 

found  of  illness.     I  refused  to  deliver  any  cattle  to  him,  but 
consented  to   supply  provisions  and   accommodation  until 
Mr  Denis  could  be  communicated  with. 

Mr  Denis  at  length  arrived.  He  brought  some  important 
news  of  a  public  Kind — ^namely,  that  the  great  traveller  Dr 
Leichardt,  who  had  been  given  up  for  lost,  after  a  long 
absence  and  when  the  dirge  of  " Leichardt' s  Grave"  was 
being  nightly  sung  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Sydney, 
had  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  again,  having 
succeeded  under  extraordinary  difficulties  in  reaching  Port 
Essington.  I  can  never  forget  the  agitated  and  broken 
accents  in  which  the  information  was  conveyed.  "  Leichardt 
reached  Port  Essington — ^lost  all  his  horses  —  discovered 
magnificent  grazing  country — the  Nonda  plains — the  Peak 
Range-^many  large  rivers  where  he  lost  his  horses  in  trying 
to  swim  them — ^foimd  a  herd  of  buffaloes — ^arrived  at  the  port 
on  foot  with  only  one  pack  bullock,  &c."  It  is  lamentable 
to  add  that  on  a  subsequent  expedition,  now  many  years  ago, 
Dr  Leichardt  left  New  South  Wales  with  the  intention  of 
exploring  the  interior  to  Western  Australia,  and  has  never 
since  been  heard  of.  The  last  expedition  organised  to  search 
for  the  lost  traveller  was  conducted  by  Dr  Gregory  in  1858. 
I  attended  in  Sydney  the  public  meeting  on  the  subject  held 
previously  to  the  departure  of  Dr  Gregory's  party  —  an 
expedition  which  did  not,  however,  prove  successful  in  its 
results. 

Mr  Denis's  tardy  arrival  caused  great  discussion  respecting 
the  delivery  of  the  cattle,  but  finally  we  arranged  a  compro- 
mise between  ourselves.  I  showed  my  branding  book,  made  a 
liberal  allowance  for  casualties,  and  referred  to  the  general 
reputation  of  the  herd  amongst  neighbouring  stockmen.  I  then 
proposed  to  consider  the  herd  as  consisting  of  a  certain  number, 
ana  to  deliver  them  to  the  purchaser  without  a  muster — the 
original  written  agreement  of  Mr  Mort's  to  be  binding  in  all 
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Other  respects.  The  number  of  this  herd  was  eventuallj  agreed 
upon  between  us,  but  we  also  made  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment which  afterwards  led  to  some  difficulty.  Mr  Mort  had 
only  sold  the  cattle  branded  D  N,  with  station.  I  had  reserved 
to  myself  all  cattle  branded  D  W,  which  I  had  not  been  able 
to  rebrand,  and  also  ten  working  oxen,  a  dray,  and  three 
supernumerary  stock  horses  ;  I  ha!d  not  included  these  in  the 
on^nal  sale,  because  I  could  not  muster  the  D  W  cattle 
yntnin  any  reasonable  lime.  I  had  seen  in  one  of  my  excur- 
sions a  sweet  little  grazing  station  called  *'  Coppimorenbila," 
on  a  lagoon  within  twenty  miles  distance  from  Grundawinda, 
vrith  hut  and  yards  all  erected  and  quite  vacated.  The  District 
Commissioner  had  told  me  I  could  occupy  this  run  if  I  chose. 
I  thought  of  going  there,  and  after  givmg  my  horses  a  good 
rest,  of  then  mustering  the  D  W  cattle  to  place  upon  ity 
and  perhaps  to  purchase  other  poor  cattle,  and  so  make  up  a 
little  herd  and  station  for  sale  in  one  lot.  But  Coppimorenbila 
had  in  the  meantime  been  occupied  by  some  otherparty,  and 
I  now  required  that  Mr  Denis  should  take  also  the  D  W  cattle, 
the  working  oxen,  and  the  additional  stock  horses,  upon  terms 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  agreement.  The  team  of  working 
oxen  I  had  rented  out  to  a  carrier  of  good  repute,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  brinmig  me  one  load  of  rations  per  anniun  firom 
Maitland  to  the  Mcuntyre,  and  also  paying  me  five  poimds  in 
money.  I  had  done  so  because  the  quiet  working  animala, 
which  were  of  greater  value  than  the  ordinary  bullocks  of  the 
herd,  would  have  fallen  the  first  victims  to  tne  hostile  blacks. 
The  team  had  been  at  the  station  when  I  expected  Mr  Denis's 
arrival,  but  I  had  given  the  man  leave  to  go  away  a  few  days 
before  his  agent  reached  the  station,  so  that  I  could  not  now 
deliver  them  to  Mr  Denis.  It  was  then  agreed  that  Mr  Denis 
should  give  me  a  draft  upon  his  Sydney  agent,  payable  twelve 
months  after  date,  for  the  property  included  in  the  supplemen- 
tary agreement,  and  I  en<^aged  verbally  not  to  present  the  bill 
for  endorsement  until  advised  by  Mr  Denis  of  tne  team  having 
been  duly  delivered  to  him.  I  mention  these  circumstances 
more  particularly  because  they  led  me  afterwards  to  travel  over 
a  great  extent  of  beautiful  grazing  country,  which  otherwise  I 
should  probably  never  have  seen,  and  it  was  extensive  travel 
that  enabled  me  to  compare  in  a  general  way  the  auriferous 
aspect  of  Australia  with  that  which  I  afterwards  witnessed  in 
California. 

I  now  left  the  Mclntyre  River,  and  I  left  it  ¥nth  regret^ 
after  all  my  difficulties  of  management.  The  beauty  of  its 
magnificent  plains,  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses  ;  the  pendu- 
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lous  myall  trees,  gracefully  groupc<l  over  open  savannahs ;  the 
forests  of  various  kinds  of  eucalypti,  which  give  so  parklike  an 
effect  to  the  woodlands ;  the  impenetrable  scrubs  of  brigalow 
bushes,  and  the  genial  climate  of  perpetual  spring,  altogether 
have  stamped  impressions  on  the  memory  which  time  will  never 
entirely  efface  ;  while  the  exhilarating  delight  of  galloping  over 
boundless  plains  of  grass,  mounted  upon  a  good  horse,  in  the 
management  of  one  s  own  cattle,  is  a  gratification  that,  once 
experienced,  can  never  be  forgotten.     Then  my  sable  friends, 
who  had  latterly  been  on  tlieir  good  behaviour — the  redoubt- 
able warriors  Coppe,  Tommo,  Peter,  Old-man-Jaekey,  Nelson, 
Friday,  and  Bomerang-leggcd-Bobby — all  fine  fellows  in  their 
own  way,  were  parted  with  on  the  best  terms  at  last,  and  each 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  my  departure.     With  the  stockmen  on 
the  river  I  had  always  maintained  a  g(X)d  understanding,  and 
on  leaving  I  felt  that  I  had  really  enjoyed  the  rough  life  of  the 
frontiers,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  harass  to  which  I  had 
been  so  constantly  subjected. 

I  resided  awhile  in  Sydney  during  the  year  1846.  It  was 
my  intention  to  purchase  sheep  with  station  for  the  next  ad- 
Tenture.  I  preferred  wool-growing  to  cattle-farming,  and  I 
had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  a  far  more  pro- 
fitable occupation.  I  travelled  northwards  to  look  at  some 
flocks  with  a  run  for  sale  on  Oaky  Creek,  near  Gammon  Plains^ 
beyond  the  township  of  Cassilis.  I  found  the  rim  which  I 
went  to  examine  limited  in  extent,  entirely  without  sur&ce 
water,  and  with  only  one  permanent  well  upon  it,  besides  ano- 
ther shaft  seventy  feet  deep,  where  tlio  wcll-sinkcrs  had  failed 
to  reach  the  indispensable  element.  However,  these  sheep 
sold  on  the  day  of  sale  for  eight  shillings  per  head,  and  that 
price  was  beyond  my  valuation  of  them.  Sheep  had  been 
steadily  increasing  in  money  value  for  some  time  past,  and  I 
now  began  to  doubt  whether  any  would  shortly  be  obtainable 
within  my  limits ;  it  was  besides  annoying  to  expend  on  these 
occasions  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  travelling  expenses,  ta 
Tiew  property  which  one  did  not  buy  after  all.  A  chance  at 
length  onered  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  My  agent.  Cap- 
tain D ,  was  a  principal  creditor  m  the  insolvent  estate  of 

a  stockholder  and  landed  proprietor  near  Queenbeyan,  in  the 
settled  districts  to  the  southward  of  Sydney,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  squatting  district  of  Maneroo.     The  insolvent,  Mr 

K ,  was  an  old  colonist,  and  had  for  some  years  been  in 

pecuniary  difficulties.  His  creditors,  after  a  long  indulgence, 
had  now  determined  to  dispose  of  his  properties.  Captain 
D had  the  nomination  of  a  superintendent  to  take  the 
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estate  under  care  until  it  should  be  realised,  and  he  at  once 
considerately  oflFered  it  to  me,  partly  with  the  object  that  I 
might  purchase  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  stock  as  might 
suit  me.  Upon  the  insolvent's  freehold  at  Queenbeyan  a  flock 
of  twelve  hundred  ewes,  with  four  hundred  sucking  lambs, 
about  thirty  horses,  and  a  hundred  head  of  horned  cattle,  were 
depasturing.     At  a  station  called  Frog-hollow,  in  Maneroo, 

about  fifty  miles  from  Mr  K 's  homestead,  there  were  two 

flocks  of  his  sheep  grazing  with  a  person  upon  terms,  and  at 
the  next  adjoining  station,  called  ^^Goodgood,"  there  was  a 
small  lot  of  Mr  K-— 's  cattle  running  upon  halves  with  a  Mr 
C  I  took  all  these  in  charge,  and  lived  upon  the  estab* 

lisbment  at  Limestone  Plains,  about  seven  miles  from  Queen- 
beyan, for  some  months.  The  estate  of  Yarralumla,  belonging 
to  Terence  Aubrey  Murray,  Esq.,  is  the  next  adjoining  landed 
property,  and  at  this  place  the  Kev.  Mr  Clarke  obtained  speci- 
mens of  trilobites  and  other  distinct  silurian  fossils  during  the 
subsequent  geological  survey  which  he  undertook  at  the  instance 
of  Government  shortly  after  the  first  gold  washings  had  com- 
menced. Goodgood  is  in  the  same  geolo^cal  series,  but  with 
auriferous  indications  more  strongly  marked  than  any  which 
I  saw  in  its  neighbourhood.     Mr  C  wished  to  dispose  of 

"  Goodgood,"  and  I  made  a  conditional  agreement  with  him 

for  it,  namely,  that  if  I  purchased  any  of  Mr  K *5  sheep  on 

my  own  account  that  I  would  then  pay  him  for  it,  and  remove 
the  flocks  thither,  or  otherwise  not  take  it  at  all.  The  horses 
and  cattle  were  sold  at  Queenbeyan  in  small  suitable  lots,  none 
of  which  I  purchased.  The  sheep  running  at  Frog-hollow, 
which  were  reputed  to  be  diseased  of  the  scab,  I  caused  to  be 
ofiered  for  sale  at  the  same  time,  but  with  one  reserve  bid  on 
behalf  of  the  assignees.     There  was  no  better  offer  than  fift^en- 

E3nce  per  head  for  these  sheep.  The  better  sheep  running  at 
imestone  Plains  I  directed  to  be  sold  at  Goulbum  (the  chief 
town  in  the  southern  districts,  and  distant  about  fifty  miles 
from  Limestone  Plains).  I  wrote  to  the  assignees  to  inform 
them  of  the  very  low  offer  for  the  sheep  at  Frog-hollow,  and 
advised  their  being  offered  with  the  others  at  Goulbum.  Very 
much  to  my  astonishment,  after  the  sound  discretion  I  had 
used,  the  official  assignee  wrote  to  me  to  express  regret  that  I 
had  not  sold  them  at  fifteen- pence  each !  and  requesting  me  to 
do  so  if  the  party  who  had  offered  would  still  take  them  at 
that  price.  I  wrote  back  most  indignantly,  and  stated  that  I 
would  myself  be  responsible  that  tney  should  sell  for  more 
than  that  value  in  Goulbum.  I  might  vmder  these  circum- 
stances have  sold  them  to  myself  at  fifteen-pence  each,  but  I 
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could  not  in  common  honesty  permit  them  to  be  sold  for  so 
small  a  price,  notwithstanding  the  lamentable  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  assignees.  The  flocks  in  Question  sold  on  the  day 
of  sale  in  Goulbum  at  two  shillings  ana  one  penny  per  head  to 
an  agent  of  the  present  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  tnus  proved 
my  proceedings  to  have  been  for  the  best.  They  were  even 
at  that  price  an  exceedingly  cheap  bargain,  for  there  were  in- 
cluded nfty  superior  half-bred  merino  rams  counted  in  at  the 
same  rate  with  the  rest ;  these  alone  were  worth  the  whole 
purchase  money,  and  the  scab,  as  it  proved,  had  been  com- 
pletely eradicated  from  the  flocks  before  they  were  sold. 

The  superior  flock  of  twelve  hundred  fine  woolled  half-bred 
merino  ewes,  with  eight  months'  wool  on  their  backs,  and  with 
ibur  hundred  lambs  given  in,  fetched  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  head.  These  sheep  had  also  been  reported  to  be 
diseased  with  the  scab,  but  I  believed  them  to  be  perfectly 
sound;  therefore  I  had  caused  them  to  be  examined  by 
magisterial  authority,  and  I  directed  to  be  exhibited  on  the 
day  of  sale  a  magistrate's  certificate  that  the  flocks  had  been 
duly  inspected,  and  no  indications  whatever  of  the  scab  had 
been  discovered.  This  certificate  was  essential  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  unduly  depreciated,  and  also  to  facilitate 
their  removal  across  neighbouring  runs  afler  their  disposal — 
diseased  sheep  being  prohibited  by  law  from  travelling  in  all 
cases  whatever. 

Of  this  flock  I  became  the  purchaser  on  my  own  account, 
and  at  once  removed  them  to  Goodgood.  Shortly  afterwards 
I  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  the  business  of 
the  insolvent  estate  at  Limestone  Plains,  and  then  I  took  up 
my  residence  at  my  own  station  of  Goodgood,  which  I  had 
purchased  of  Mr  0 . 

The  station  of  Goodgood  is  so  exceedingly  interesting  in  a 
geological  sense,  and  its  geology  exercised  so  much  influence 
in  awaking  my  special  attention  to  the  auriferous  character  of 
the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  that  I  may  here  pause  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  It  is  situate  on  the  western 
slope,  very  nearly  on  the  axial  line  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Cordillera,  which  divides  the  eastern  and  western  water-sheds 
of  the  colony.  Its  general  area  chiefly  exhibits  metamorphic 
slates,  through  which  are  protruding  bosses  of  granite  as  well 
as  of  basalt,  and  contiguous  to  these  are  strata  of  perfect  mica 
schist.  One  band  of  limestone  crosses  the  run,  but  no  fossils 
that  I  am  aware  of  have  been  found  within  it.  There  are 
several  distinct  reefs  or  veins  of  quartz,  and  one  band  of 
quartzite  more  especially  examined  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke, 
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after  he  had  obtained  some  specks  of  gold  in  the  stream  near 
it  in  1851 »  is  considered  by  him  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
"Stiper  stones"  of  Murchison's  Silurian  System.  Within 
the  same  limits  there  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  colony  more 
geologically  interesting  or  more  pregnant  with  all  the  ordinary 
auriferous  indications. 

About  the  time  of  my  going  to  Goodgood  I  received  infor- 
mation of  the  loss  of  the  *'  Sovereign ''  steamer,  near  Moreton 
Bay,  on  her  passage  to  Sydney,  and  amongst  the  passengers 
drowned  on  that  melancholy  occasion  appeared  the  name 
of  the  purchaser  of  my  cattle  station,  Mr  Henry  Denis,  of 
Jimbour.  I  held  sufficient  security  for  the  unpaid  portion  of 
the  sale  made  by  Mr  Mort,  but  the  bill  which  represented  the 
supplementary  sale  made  by  myself  had  not  been  indorsed  by 
any  other  name,  nor  presented  for  indorsement  in  consequence 
of  my  not  having  received  the  stipulated  notification  from  Mr 
Denis  of  his  having  received  the  working  oxen  according  to 
the  terms  already  explained.  A  difficult  legal  question  arose 
now,  namely,  whether  or  no  I  had  sold  them  to  him,  or  rather, 
whether  or  no  he  had  accepted  the  offer  of  sale.  Shortly  after- 
wards I  went  to  Sydney  and  took  professional  advice  on  the 
matter,  the  result  was  that  I  had  to  undertake  another 
journey  to  the  Mclntyrc,  and  thence,  finding  that  the  team 
had  been  removed  to  Jimbour,  I  continued  my  journey  to  that 
station  on  the  Condamine  River,  and  travelled  over  the  fairest 
portion  of  that  paradise  of  graziers,  "  The  Darling  Downs." 
Upon  this  occasion  I  travelled  on  horseback  at  least  one 
thousand  miles  in  a  continuous  journey,  and  then  took  a 
passage  at  Moreton  Bay  in  a  small  coasting  craft  to  return  to 
Sydney.  I  had  again  a  famous  opportunity  for  making  myself 
acquainted  with  the  resources  and  capabilities,  geological, 
pastoral,  and  agricultural,  of  the  interior  of  the  colony. 

I  passed,  however,  over  but  little  new  auriferous  ground  on 
this  journey,  but  my  course  led  me  again  once  more  over  the 
gold  districts  of  the  Peel  and  Bingera.  With  the  grazing 
capabihties  of  the  Darling  Downs  I  was  highly  delighted,  and 
I  have  never  since  in  any  of  my  travels  seen  more  excellent 
pastoral  country.  The  great  plain  of  the  Condamine  presented 
an  ocean  of  grass,  bounded  by  the  horizon  on  every  side, 
with  the  exception  of  the  faint  outlines  of  mountains  in  the 
dim  distance  ;  the  swelling  downs  contiguous  to  it,  covered 
with  the  most  nutritious  grasses,  were  in  their  undulations  on 
so  large  a  scale  that  there  could  be  hardly  any  limit  to  the 
nize  of  the  flock  which  one  shepherd  might  tend  uj^on  them. 
The  economy  in  management  which  runs  of  this  kind  admit 
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of  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  experienced 
the  difficulties  of  engaging  shepherds  for  remote  districts, 
where  bushy  runs  will  not  admit  of  large  numbers  of  sheep 
being  tended  in  one  flock,  even  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency. 
I  found  my  team  of  oxen  at  Jimbour,  but  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  station  not  being  inclined  to  let  me  remove  them 
without  an  order  from  the  Public  Curator  of  Intestate  Estates, 
I  sold  them  conditionally  for  one  hundred  pounds  to  a  person 
in  the  employment  of  Mr  H.  S.  Russell^  a  squatter  on  the 
Condamine.  The  purchaser  being  about  to  commence  business 
as  a  public  carrier,  was  content  to  consider  the  working  oxen, 
which  he  knew,  as  delivered  to  him  in  the  bush ;  and  his 
employer  engaged  to  pay  me  the  stipulated  sum  on  receipt  of 
the  Curator's  order  for  delivery.  This  arrangement  ended  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  For  the  supplementary  horses 
and  cattle,  which  the  late  Mr  Denis  had  appropriated,  I  after* 
wards  obtained  an  allowance  in  money  from  the  Curator  on 
making  the  requisite  affidavits.  I  encamped  one  ni^ht  during 
this  journey  on  the  Condamine  with  a  Mr  Goggs,  whom  I  had 
known  previously,  and  who  was  now  removing  his  flocks  and 
herds  from  the  settled  districts  to  a  new  run  on  Dogwood 
Creek,  in  the  Darling  Downs  district ;  and,  accompanying  Mr 
Groggs's 'expedition,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  with  a 
gentleman  whom  I  had  slightly  known  in  England, — a  Mr 
Scholefield,  from  Yorkshire  ;  this  being  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  I  ever  accidentally  met  with  an  Englisli  acquaintance 
in  the  colony. 

Brisbane-town,  where  I  embarked  for  Sydney,  is  the  ship- 
ping port  for  the  Moreton  Bay  dbtrict,  and  a  place  of  rising 
importance.  These  northern  districts  are  now  erected  into  a 
new  colony,  which  is  called  Queensland  ;  and  Brisbane-town 
will  contend  with  Maryborough  at  Wide  Bay,  and  Gladstone 
at  Port  Curtis,  for  the  distinction  of  becoming  the  permanent 
seat  of  Government 

After  a  miserable  voyage,  in  a  small  coasting  craft,  from 
Moreton  Bay,  I  reached  the  capital  of  the  colony  once  more, 
and  thence  proceeded  immediately  southward  to  my  station  of 
Goodgood. 

I  lived  at  Goodgood  about  two  years,  removing  the  flocks 
sometimes  to  Cowrah  Creek,  where  I  had  built  a  hut  for  an 
out-station,  while  sometimes  I  sent  a  flock  to  the  neighbouring 
run  of  Frog-hollow.  I  received  during  the  time  the  benefit  of 
two  shearings  of  wool,  and  two  crops  of  lambs.  The  nearest 
post-office  was  at  Cooma,  near  the  quarters  of  the  resident 
Commissioner  for  the  Maneroo  district,  the  distance  to  which 
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was  about  twenty  miles  by  a  bridle  path  along  the  bed  of  the 
Goodgood  River,  past  its  junction  with  Cowra  Creek,  and 
thence,  after  reaching  theManeroo  plains,  crossing  theUmorella 
Kiver.  This  road,  which  I  usually  travelled,  led  me  frequently 
along  the  auriferous  channel  of  the  Goodgood  River,  which  was 
here  so  rugged  that  the  sheep  hardly  ever  grazed  upon  this 

fart  of  the  run,  and  had  not  the  path  followed  the  river  course 
should  not  have  been  so  familiar  with  this  auriferous  portion 
of  it  Shortly  after  first  settling  at  Goodgood,  I  went  per- 
sonally on  a  journey  to  Braidwood  to  purchase  some  rams 
from  the  flocks  of  Mr  Andrew  Badgerry,  and  the  journey  led 
me  over  the  country  which  afterwards  became  so  notorious  as 
the  Braidwood  gold  field.  I  had,  before  the  gold  discovery, 
been  over  this  auriferous  land  but  once  however,  and  although 
it  has  since  proved  one  of  the  most  productive  granite  gold 
fields  in  Australia,  I  may  now  candidly  observe,  after  having 
witnessed  many  other  gold  fields,  that  the  auriferous  indications 
at  Braidwood  were  not  eminently  striking  before  the  earth  had 
been  turned  over  in  search  of  the  precious  metal.  At  the  time 
of  which  I  speak  there  was  a  population  settled  upon  it,  not 
one  of  whom  had  ever,  by  any  accident,  seen  a  speck  of  the 
precious  metal;  and  yet,  just  beneath  the  grass,  the  whole 
district  was  covered  with  that  sort  of  small  gold  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  granite  bed-rock. 

Another  episode  during  my  stay  at  6oodgood  was  the 
purchase  of  the  Nimitybelle  run  (to  which  I  imderstand  the 
alpacas  lately  introduced  into  the  colony  have  been  removed) 
on  Maneroo  Downs,  with  a  herd  of  cattle,  said  to  be  about 
eleven  hundred  in  number,'  and  which  were  to  be  delivered 
without  a  muster  by  the  assignees  of  an  insolvent  estate.  Being 
tolerably  well  informed  of  the  particulars,  I  purchased  in 
Sydney  the  whole  in  one  lot,  and  paid  for  them ;  but  after 
ffoing  to  examine  my  purchase,  I  found  that  the  run,  although 
BTst  class  in  character  and  capabilities,  was  encroached  upon 
by  four  or  five  trespassers,  who  were  prepared  to  litigate  to 
the  last  extremity ;  and  the  cattle,  as  I  already  knew,  existed 
for  the  most  part  only  on  paper,  the  few  which  were  really 
in  existence  being  so  wild  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the  collection. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  I  considered  that  I  would  repu- 
diate the  purchase  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation,  and  I 
succeeded  in  causing  the  assignees  to  return  the  purchase- 
money  in  full. 

During  all  the  time  of  my  being  at  Goodgood  the  very 
crystallinic  character  of  the  mica  schist  continued  to  attract 
the  attention,  not  only  of  myself,  but  also  of  the  shepherds, 
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who  wow^  continually  bringinjT  ^pe^mens  to  me  to  ask  If  it 
w  Mv  not  gv^Kl  or  an  iudiotuon  of  it,  and  amongst  others 
1  1  K^Ti  i^kJv  Mumeed  •»  *  shepherd  was  one  by  name 
XX  horn  I  f*^\!?^^'''5S^n  had  seen  better  days,  and  had  a 
1  honw5  -Mr^^^  in  the  colony.  He  was  besides  gifted 
cix^At  ac«l  ^  ^^VLgoJ  sense,  and  intemperate  habits  alone 

r\   ^T'tSlSrw  wo  n«^^««^^y  ^f  servitude  in  this  humble 

h«.i  ^^^    fc^ptiffrT  was  always  disposed  to  look  for  gold  at 

^^^xactyt^    ^^3^1 'ihiA  it  likely  he  may  have  lived  in  the 

^^^"^^^    l^mfcW  about  the  Wellington  Valley,  since  he  was 

<**^    ^  ^^ttteJ  with  the  fact  of  a  shepherd  in  that  neigh- 

*^**J2!w»I  iMKvkig  found  gold  during  a  number  of  past  years, 

^^yyy^^jy^  concealed  the  fact  from  the  authorities, 

vT*  W  xk^^^nbcd  very  correctly  the  manner  in   which   the 

T*?^^^  Jiepherd  got  his  gold  by  breaking  up  "  white  JlinU^ 

^     ^^  as  tSiese,  Sir,"  as  Appleby  one  day  said  while  picking 

«!»al  Uw  »»™®  *^°^®  ^^  quartz  pebbles  which  were  scattered 

!£mi  in  tolerable  abundance  on  the  Goodgood  run  in  addition 

iJie  compact  quartz  veins  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

\M^M)y  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ™^^  ^^^  mentioned  to  me  the  secret 

of  tke  gold-finding   shepherd,   for   the   fact   of   a  shepherd 

iMibitually  finding  gold  was  known,  I  venture  to  say,  to  every 

^er  shepherd  m  the  colony  of  two  years'  standinff.     The 

irndition  had  passed  from  shepherd  to  shepherd,  and  whilst  the 

Government  and  the  men  of  science,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 

either  were  or  afiected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances, 

the  facts  were  universally  spoken  of  at  this  time  in  the  pastoral 

districts,  though  they  might  be  but  little  heard  of  amongst  the 

Sydney  citizens.     But  Appleby  described  the  manner  in  wliich 

the  lucky  shepherd  ob tamed  his  gold  more  circumstantially 

and  more  correctly  than  any  other  person  I  met  with,  and  I 

think  that  he  must  either  have  collected  his  information  from 

the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  or  it  may  have 

been  from   an   actual   personal   acquaintance   with  the  gold 

collecting  shepherd  himself 

When  the  second  shearingwas  over  I  prepared  to  go  again 
to  Sydney  to  ship  wool  for  England,  but  just  before  starting 
the  first  news  of  the  wonderful  gold  diggings  in  California 
reached  Maneroo.  Everybody  was  talking  about  them  there 
in  March,  1849.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  marvellous 
accounts  of  their  wonderful  productiveness,  and  they  also 
teemed  with  paragraphs  describing  how  ffold  existed  in  quartz 
veins  as  well  as  in  common  diggings.  These  descriptions  led 
me  again  to  go  carefully  over  the  quartz  veins  at  Goodgood, 
but  not  a  speck  of  gold  was  there  to  be  found  in  them.     In 
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every  respect  did  Goodgood  answer  the  description  of  a  gold 
field.  But  the  simple  art  of  washing  the  soil  for  gold  is  one 
which  no  written  description  can  convey,  yet  which  any  digger 
may  teach  by  example  to  a  novice  in  five  minutes.  Of  this 
art  I  was  now  quite  ignorant.  Every  newspaper  description, 
however,  asserted  that  the  alluvial  gold  in  California  had  been 
abraded  from  its  matrix  in  quartz  veins,  and  therefore  to  search 
the  quartz  veins  at  Goodgood,  where  the  gold  grains,  if  any 
there  were  in  them,  must  be  readily  visible,  was  an  easier  task 
than  washing  the  soil,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  successful 
if  the  theory  had  been  true  that  the  alluvial  or  placer  deposit 
gold  had  been  derived  from  the  abrasion  of  quartz  veins — but 
uiis  very  mistaken  doctrine,  as  I  shall  explain  in  this  volume^ 
is  in  my  opinion  quite  untenable. 

As  I  approached  Sydney,  California  was  everywhere  the  en- 
grossing topic  of  conversation.  There  were  "  California" 
coaches,  **  California ''  public-houses,  and  **  California  "  drapers* 
shops,  to  arrest  the  eye  in  every  thoroughfare.  Five  or  six 
ships  in  harbour  were  laid  on  for  California.  Every  unemployed 
man  possessing^  the  requisite  passage- money  was  preparing  to 
go  to  the  land  of  gold.  The  California  fever  raged  amongst 
all  classes.  After  shipping  my  wool,  and  learning  all  the  in- 
formation which  was  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject,  I  too  caught 
the  contagion,  and  resolved  to  go  and  see  the  new  El  Dorado. 
To  remain  to  sell  my  sheep  would  occupy  too  much  time, 
therefore  I  spoke  to  Mr  Mort  about  transferring  a  half-interest 
to  a  partner ;  but  on  consideration  we  thought  that  this  plan 
would  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  so  finally  I  concluded 
to  leave  them  for  some  months  under  management  whilst  I 
undertook  the  voyage  to  San  ffrancisco.  I  returned  to  Good- 
good  to  make  final  arrangements.  I  prevailed  upon  my 
neighbour,  Mr  John  Pethick,  of  Jingera,  to  superintend  the 
establishment  during  my  absence,  and  gave  a  power  of  attorney 

to  Capt.  D ,  in   Sydney.     I  left  Appleby  and  his  wife  in 

charge  of  stores  at  the  station,  and  reduced  the  flocks  by 
sending  six  hundred  sheep  to  the  boiling  down  establishment 
in  Goulbum. 

My  pecuniary  means  had  never  been  fully  employed  at 
Goodgood,  so  1  now  had  sufficient  money  to  make  a  small 
mercantile  adventure  without  disposing  of  any  other  of  my  live 
stock.  The  most  extravagant  prices  for  provisions  and  clothing 
were  said  to  rule  in  California,  and  the  value  of  goods  haa 
risen  considerably  in  Sydney  in  consequence.  I  invested  about 
three  hundred  pounds  in  merchanaise  for  the  Californian 
market,  chiefly  in  ready-made  clothing,  and  then  took  a  passage 
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in  the  barque  "  Elizabrth  Arclicr,"  commanded  byCapt.Cobb. 
We  sailed  in  June,  1>541K  The  side  cabins  were  each  fitted 
with  two  berths,  and  my  eompaniun  in  the  same  cabin  was  Mr 
Edward  Hammond  Margraves,  of  Hrisbane  Water.  Wc  had 
already  been  introduced  to  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
a  mutual  friend,  but  until  now  we  had  not  personally  met. 
For  three  days  the  vessel  had  to  remain  in  Sydney  harbour 
weatherbound,  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that 
there  appeared  during  this  time  in  a  Sydney  journal  an  article 
headed  in  large  letters  "  Port  Phillip  a  Gold  Field,"  with  a 
circumstantial  account  of  some  youth  having  found  a  lump  of 
gold  between  Melbourne  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  statement 
was  a  good  deal  doubted  at  the  time,  but  now  one  may  reason- 
ably  conclude  that  the  account  was  perfectly  true. 

Thus  in  the  manner  I  have  related  d]^  I  acquire  by  exten- 
sive travel,  during  the  period  of  five  years,  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  interior  oi'  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  main  range  of  mountains^ 
or  Cordillera.  I  had  not  merely  travelled  over  the  land,  like  a 
tourist  upon  an  excursion  of  pleasure,  but  had  mixed  with  the 
scenes  and  affairs  of  busy  life,  and  the  course  of  events  had 
brought  me  into  contact  with  all  sorts  of  people  in  the  most 
remote  districts.  The  traditions  of  the  past,  when  the  colony 
was  a  penal  settlement,  had  been  related  to  me  at  leisure  in  ail 
their  revolting  details,  and  indeed  most  of  my  hired  servants 
were  either  ticket-of-leave  men  or  expirees.  With  more  genial 
companions  the  bright  prospects  of  the  future  for  Australia 
had,  when  opportunity  oflered,  been  discussed  at  the  nightly- 
bivouac  over  blazing  log  fires,  or  by  the  hearth  of  our  lonely 
huts.  The  extent  of  runs,  iho  breeds  <»f  cattle,  the  quality  of 
wool,  the  excellent  points  of  horses,  stirring  tales  of  marvel- 
lous escapes  from  savages,  an<l  such-like  topics  of  hush  life, 
afforded  endless  subjects  of  conversation  ;  and  at  other  times 
the  geological  and  mineral  resources  of  tlic  colony  would  be 
matter  of  mquiry.  The  copper  mines  of  Burra-burra  in  South 
Australia  had  alroady  become  notorious  for  the  extraordinaiy 
profits  they  yielded.  In  New  South  Wales  several  copper  mines 
had  been  opened  about  Batlmrst;  the  Fitz-Roy  iron  mine  near 
Berrima,  over  which  I  had  travelled,  had  been  brought  by  a 
company  before  the  public  ;  and  in  my  ramblings  I  had  noted 
other  mines  eniirely  unexplored,  quite  equal,  I  imagine,  to  any 
of  them.  These  were  situate  in  the  mountainous  country 
around  Good  good. 

'J^he  voyage  to  San  Francisco  was  most  agreeably  diver- 
sified by  the  vessel  calling  at   Pitcaim's    Island   to    obtain 
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Tegetables.  The  romantic  history  of  its  interesting  people,  the 
descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  **  Bounty/'  a  ship  sent 
by  the  British  Government,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
to  convey  a  superior  variety  of  sugar  cane  and  other  valuable 
plants  from  Otaheite  to  the  West  Indies.  The  "  Bounty " 
had  been  wrested  from  her  commander  at  sea,  and  sunk  at  tnis 
island  to  avoid  discovery.  The  mutineers  had  previously  carried 
off  a  number  of  native  wives  and  some  young  men  from  Otaheite 
to  settle  with  them  in  this  remote  spot.  Their  descendants  now 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  persons,  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes.  The  history  of  the  mutineers  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating  here;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
quarrelled  amongst  themselves  and  slaughtered  each  other 
until  only  one  seaman,  "  John  Adams,"  was  left  to  become 
the  sole  patriarch  of  the  family.  The  inhabitants,  their 
descendants,  were  all  very  religiously  disposed  at  the  time  of 
our  visit.  I  remained  three  days  on  this  lovely  little  isle, 
which  in  size  is  but  about  three  miles  long  by  two  in 
breadth,  yet  of  an  exceeding  fertile  soil  and  covered  with 
tropical  vegetation.  My  particular  host  was  "  Isaac  Christian,** 
a  descendant  of  the  third  generation  from  the  celebrated 
leader  of  the  mutineers,  **  Fletcher  Christian.'*  The  whole 
community  has  since  been  removed  to  Norfolk  Island — a 
large  fertile  island  formerly  a  penal  settlement,  and  situated 
about  a  thousand  miles  from  Sydney.  This  island  affords  a 
more  commodious  home  for  them  than  the  islet  they  have 
abandoned,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  be  happier  there  un- 
less the  mat  du  pays  prove  insupportable  to  them.  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  William  Denison,  Governor-General  of  Australia, 
visited  them  in  1856,  took  them  formally  under  British  pro- 
tection, and  officially  assented  to  a  political  constitution  for 
their  future  government. 

The  only  other  incident  of  the  voyage  was  experienced  in 
visiting  at  sea  an  American  barque  from  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, commanded  by  Captain  Atsatt,  and  owned  by  the 
passengers  on  board,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  gold- 
mining  co-partnership,  and  purchased  the  vessel  to  proceed  to 
California. 

Our  vessel  gallantly  entered  the  glorious  bay  of  San 
Francisco  on  a  bright  morning  in  September,  and  revealed  to 
our  sight  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships  moored  in  front  of 
the  city.  The  excitement  of  all  on  board  knew  no  bounds. 
We  hailed  every  boat  that  passed  for  information,  and  the 
universal  response  of  plenty  of  gold  was  music  to  our  ears. 
We  soon  learnt  that  nearly  all  the  stately  vessels  in  sight  had 
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been  abandoned  by  their  crews,  and  many  even  by  their  officers 
and  commanders.  The  temptations  to  desertion  were  greater 
than  any  ordinary  virtue  could  withstand,  for  the  earnings  of 
labourers  at  the  gold  diggings  were  said  to  be  at  a  minimum 
equal  to  two  pounds  sterlmg  daily  to  each  man.  The  diggers 
who  came  to  the  city  to  purchase  supplies  or  for  other  purposes 
brought  accounts  of  inexnaustible  wealth  at  the  gold  washings, 
and  seamen  engaged  in  Europe  or  America  at  low  wages  could 
not,  when  opportunity  offered  as  it  did  here  (for  unlimited 
license  prevailed),  remain  faithful  to  engagements  which  they 
had  entered  into  under  far  different  circumstances,  and  con- 
sequently they  deserted  their  ships  universally  as  soon  as  their 
vessels  were  anchored  in  the  bay. 

The  crew  of  our  vessel  deserted  the  first  day.  Six  of  the 
intermediate  passengers,  with  Mr  Hargraves  and  Mr  Surgeon 
Jeston  (the  doctor,  in  ordinary  phraseology),  had  arranged  to 
go  to  the  gold  diggings  in  a  sort  of  temporary  partnership. 
But  since  Captain  Uobb  had  gained  the  good  will  of  all  his 
passengers,  this  intended  company  volunteered  to  discharge 
cargo  for  him  before  starting  for  the  gold  mines.  I  had  to 
dispose  of  my  merchandise,  but  I  agreed  to  join  the  party 
conditionally,  if  I  could  possibly  sell  my  goods  to  advantage 
before  they  started.  Mr  Hargraves  was  particularly  desirous 
that  I  should  do  so,  and  I  was  all  aninety  to  see  the  gold- 
diggings  myself.  I  wished  especially  to  compare  California 
with  Australia,  of  which  I  had  seen  so  much,  and  to  observe  in 
what  respect  they  resembled  each  other.  I  had  no  intention  at 
first  of  staying  at  the  diggings  longer  than  was  essential 
for  making  these  observations.  I  soon  sold  my  merchandise, 
at  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  delivered  in  bulk  over  the 
ship's  side,  all  except  two  puncheons  of  rum,  which  I  shipped 
to  return  to  Australia,  and  half  a  ton  of  biscuits,  with  two 
tierces  of  beef,  which  I  had  originally  brought  contingently 
for  our  consumption  at  the  mines.  These  I  now  founa  were 
quite  unsaleable  in  the  city.  The  party  iibout  to  proceed 
had  no  objection  to  my  taking  the  biscuits  and  beef  as  a 
venture  to  the  mining  district  on  my  own  account,  and  so 
I  accompanied  this  little  association  to  the  gold  diggings  ; 
but,  before  starting,  I  remitted  thirty  ounces  of  gold  oust 
to  Sydney,  to  meet  any  unforeseen  expenses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  my  sheep,  and  the  residue  I  deposited  in  a  sealed 
box  in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  banks. 

We  took  a  passage  in  a  small  schooner  for  the  head  of 
navigation  on  tne  San  Joachim  River,  where  the  rising  city 
of  Stockton  had  lately  been  established.     This  city  occupies 
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a  convenient  place  as  an  entrepot  for  the  southern  diggings. 
Upwards  of  a  week  was  passed  on  board  this  miserable  craft, 
crowded  with  diggers,  on  a  voyage  which  steamers  now  per- 
form regularly  in  six  hours.  The  San  Joachim  is  a  fine  large 
river  flowing  through  a  marshy  country  overgrown  with 
gigantic  rushes  called  *'  Tuhsj^  until  nearing  Stockton  where 
the  banks  are  elevated  and  fertile,  with  oaks  trees  and  green 
sward  on  each  side.  At  Stockton  we  found  plenty  of  teams, 
both  of  mules  and  of  oxen,  ready  for  hire  to  convey  miners 
with  their  outfits  or  merchandise  to  the  various  digginffs, 
A  bargain  was  soon  concluded  with  a  teamster,  one  Mr 
Reynolds,  a  "  Hoosier,"  as  he  described  himself,  to  transport 
our  luggage  and  supplies  to  the  gold-diggings  on  Wood's 
Creek,  m  consideration  of  a  payment  of  sixteen  cents  (eight- 
pence)  per  pound  avoirdupois.  Another  teamster,  one  Mr 
Wol^  "  a  fiill-blooded  Buckeye,"  as  he  boasted  to  be  when 
asked  from  what  State  he  came,  being  a  particular  friend  of 
the  driver  and  owner  of  the  team  which  we  had  engaged, 
agreed  to  travel  in  company  with  him,  so  that  whenever  any 
extra  strength  might  be  required  in  crossing  creeks,  or  after 
the  waggons  getting  bogged,  the  two  ox  teams  might,  as  is 
customary  in  such  cases,  yoke  on  to  one  waggon  and  so  pull 
each  other  through  the  diflSculty.  The  first  day's  travel  lay 
through  an  open  oak  forest,  over  the  nearly  level  valley  of  the 
River  San  Joachim,  and  we  encamped  the  first  night  near  a 
public  house  called  "  Dancing  Bill's."  It  rained  during  the 
night,  and  we  now  first  experienced  the  benefit  of  the  tent, 
which  had  been  made  on  our  passage  up  the  river.  On  the 
following  morning  the  rain  contmued  to  pour  down,  the  ground 
had  become  saturated,  and  the  oxen  dragged  the  waggon 
along  with  great  difficulty  about  six  miles  fturther.  Here  we 
encamped  again.  The  rain  poured  down  incessantly  all  night, 
and  when  morning  appeared  it  was  declared  impracticable  to 
proceed.  We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  rolling  prairie 
entirely  destitute  of  timber.  This  rolling  prairie,  or  open 
downs  as  we  should  have  termed  it  in  Australia,  is  lightly 
covered  with  grass,  and  situate  between  the  valley  of  the  San 
Joachim  and  the  wooded  uplands  of  the  gold-diggings  which 
gradually  rise  towards  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  this  difficulty 
the  Buckeye  and  the  Hoosier  put  their  heads  together,  and  the 
result  was  an  agreement  between  themselves  that  the  two  teams 
should  be  yoked  to  one  waggon  to  be  dragged  all  the  distance 
through  to  the  diggings,  and  that  the  remaining  waggon  with 
all  it  contained  should  be  left  behind  for  a  future  undertaking 
The  waggon  in  Mr  Wolfs  charge  was  conveying  a  New  Yoric 
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Company  with  their  supplies  to  the  diggings,  and  to  them  the 
first  preference  was  given,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  a 
sick  comrade.  We  expostulated  and  protested  against  this 
proceeding.  We  required  to  be  drawn  to  the  timber  only  five 
miles  fiirther,  so  that  we  might  be  placed  near  firewood  before 
the  double  team  continued  its  journey  of  uncertain  duration  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  gold-diggings,  for  the  task  of  its 
accomplishment  now  began  to  appear  doubtful,  since  the 
periodical  nuns  had  set  in  so  prematurely.  Our  entreaties  were 
jn  vain.  We  were  left  without  the  power  of  moving,  and  the 
rain  continuing  imabated  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  any 
of  us  to  proceed  separately  on  foot  without  an  extra  tent  and 
supplies.  We  had  now  begun  to  acquire  American  habits,  and 
therefore  divided  ourselves  into  committees.  First  a  wood 
committee  was  appointed,  then  a  forapng  committee,  and 
thirdly  a  cooking  and  home  committee.  I  fortunately  possessed 
an  excellent  doutle-barrelled  fowling-piece,  and  consequently 
I  got  myself  placed  upon  the  foraging  committee.  We  haa 
previously  elected  our  officers.  Mr  Hargraves  was  appointed 
president,  I  was  chosen  treasurer,  Mr  Lawrence  Potts  became 
secretary,  and  with  the  Doctor  we  made  a  special  arrangement 
for  medical  services.  We  remained  ten  days  in  this  miserable 
condition.  On  the  second  day  a  solitary  tree  was  discovered, 
which  supplied  us  scantily  with  fuel.  In  my  foraging  capacity, 
however,  1  enjoyed  rare  sport,  and  never  perhaps  had  sportsman 
a  better  field.  Game  was  abundant,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
deer,  antelopes,  hares,  rabbits,  ground  squirrels,  geese,  ducks, 
and  the  large  Califomian  quails.  Mr  Potts  and  another  young 
man  was  associated  with  me  in  shooting,  and  our  schemes  for 
surrounding  the  timid  antelopes  in  the  valleys  or  following 
the  larger  deer  afforded  us  all  tnose  exhilarating  delights  which 
hunters  only  know.  My  tierces  of  beef  I  had  left  in  Stockton 
as  not  being  worthy  of  carriage,  and  I  may  here  state  that  they 
remained  there  unm  unfit  for  use,  and  so  were  a  total  loss,  but 
1  had  brought  on  the  biscuits,  and  eventually  they  proved  quite 
a  lucky  adventure.  On  the  road  we  met  some  of  our  steerage 
passengers,  who  had  been  to  the  gold-diggings  and  were 
returning  quite  disheartened.  They  assured  us  that  all  the 
mining  ground  was  already  occupied.  I  have  since  met  many 
so-callea  unfortunate  gold-diggers  of  this  helpless  and  despond- 
ing order.  Since  the  rains  had  set  in  thousands  of  gold- 
diggers  came  tramping  down  to  spend  the  winter  in  San 
Francisco.  No  adequate  accommodation  for  them  to  sleep 
was  to  be  had  at  the  road-side  tents  during  the  rain,  and  but 
few  places  where  food  could  be  purchased.    I  had  not  intended 
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to  retail  my  biscuits,  but  to  dispose  of  them  all  in  one  lot  to 
some  storeteeper  at  the  diggings.  But  now,  when  these 
&niished  diggers,  with  plenty  of  gold  in  their  pockets,  came 
earnestly  soliciting  that  I  would  sell  them  a  little  bread  at  any 
price  I  chose  to  name,  neither  humanity  nor  interest  permitted 
me  to  reftise  them.  I  usually  gave  them  what  they  required 
to  eat  and  told  them  to  give  me  what  gold  they  chose  in 
tetum.  I  found  the  ragged  and  wretched  poverty-stricken- 
looking  Mexicans  by  far  the  most  liberal  men.  One  of  these 
poor-looking  fellows  gave  me  in  exchange  for  three  biscuits  a 

finch  of  gold  dust  with  one  rather  larger  piece  of  gold  included, 
signified  that  it  was  too  much  for  the  bread,  and  that  the 
fflngk  piece  of  gold  would  satisfy  me,  but  he  said  no,  I  must 
take  it  all.  I  xept  this  in  a  separate  paper,  and  afterwards 
found  it  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings  sterling !  Numerous 
cases  of  great  suffering  came  before  our  notice,  and  although 
our  tent  was  crowded  by  ourselves,  we  were  frequently  obliged 
to  admit  travellers  during  the  night  to  shelter  from  the  inex- 
orable weather. 

The  teamsters  at  length  returned,  and  now  demanded  an 
additional  sum  of  money  to  convey  us  to  the  diggings.  We 
xesiBted  this  imposition.  They  then  hauled  the  waggon  with 
our  supplies  as  far  as  the  timber,  when  finding  that  we  refused 
to  pay  them  any  money  not  agreed  for  in  the  first  contract, 
they  were  now  willing  to  forfeit  all  we  had  agreed  to  pay,  and 
wanted  to  take  away  the  empty  waggon  and  leave  us.  But 
we  would  not  allow  the  waggon  to  be  taken,  and  so  we  pre- 
pared to  resist  them  by  force.  This  brought  down  a  part3r  of 
Americans  to  fight  the  Britishers,  as  was  said,  but  on  nearing 
the  case,  a  feeling  prevailed  amongst  them  that  justice  was  on 
our  side,  and  we  were  not  molested.  I  feel  bound  here  to 
observe  that  the  wish  to  do  right  is  prevalent  in  the  American 
character,  and  that,  though  procee<Engs  of  this  kind  may  be 
called  **  Lynch  law,"  justice  is  impartially  administered  in 
most  cases.  A  negotiation  was  now  proceeding  between  the 
two  teamsters,  one  wishing  to  buy  the  team  of  the  other,  since 
the  oxen  had  become  so  poor  that  only  one  effective  team 
could  be  made  up  from  them  both.  When  they  had  condi- 
tionally concluded  an  agreement,  they  came  to  us  in  a  more 
firiendly  spirit,  and  we  finally  consented  to  pay  an  additional 
sixty  dollars,  in  order  to  proceed  immediately  to  our  destination. 
We  were  now  taken  under  Mr  Wolf's  especial  care,  and 
reached  the  gold-diggings  about  a  month  afler  leaving  San 
Francisco,  thus  completing  a  journey  which  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstanoes  may  be  performed  in  one  day  on  horseback. 
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Mr  Wolf  met  with  a  squire  (that  is  an  American  magistrate) 
whom  he  had  known  in  Ohio.  Mr  Wolf  considerately  intro- 
duced us  to  him  as  a  party  of  superior  Englishmen,  for  we 
were  now  on  excellent  terms  with  the  full-blooded  Buckeye. 
The  squire  very  courteously  undertook  to  initiate  us  into  the 
mystery  of  washing  gold  in  a  tin  dish,  and  still  further  he  most 
kindly  showed  us  a  good  place  where  to  commence  digging 
operations ;  in  short,  guided  by  his  instructions,  we  pitched  our 
tent  judiciously  upon  a  little  gold-bearing  creek,  midway 
between  James  Town  and  York  Town,  about  five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Sonora,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  southern 
diggings.  This  attention  on  the  part  of  the  squire  evinced 
genuine  politeness,  while  he  rendered  us  essential  service  by  his 
information  and  instruction.  I  have  since  frequently  ex- 
perienced similar  courteous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Ameri 
cans  to  whom  I  have  been  an  entire  stranger,  and  I  here 
gratefully  acknowledge  those  obligations. 

Just  as  the  oxen  were  about  being  unyoked  at  the  place 
which  wc  had  fixed  upon  for  a  permanent  encampment,  a 
solitary  wild  deer  came  bounding  past  us.  I  seized  my  gun 
to  pursue  it,  and  while  following  the  animal,  of  which  I  soon 
lost  sight,  suddenly  came  upon  a  number  of  gold-diggers  busy 
at  work.  These  men  were  the  first  I  had  seen  engaged  at 
their  occupation.  They  were  quite  friendly  and  communica- 
tive— nothing  was  seemingly  kept  secret — their  earnings  and 
their  prospects  were  alike  told  with  apparent  candour,  and  the 
vacant  places  on  the  creek  were  wilhngly  pointed  out  to  me ; 
in  fact,  I  took  possession  of  a  very  f^ood  claim  upon  it  shortly 
afterwards,  from  which  our  party  took  away  a  good  deal  of 
gold.  Even  whilst  I  was  looking  on  at  one  man,  who  was 
scraping  the  slates  with  an  iron  spoon,  I  noticed,  wedged  in 
between  the  laminae  of  the  slates,  a  ffood -sized  piece  of  gold, 
which  he  had  overlooked,  and  which  I  pointed  out  to  liim. 
As  an  officer  of  our  little  association  I  mentally  resolved  that 
some  of  the  party  should  come  to  work  on  this  promising  back 
creek,  and  we  never  had  reason  to  regret  the  step  after 
doing  so. 

Our  company  was  now  divided  into  two  working  parties, 
one  of  whicn  employed  itself  under  Mr  Hargraves's  immediate 
superintendence  upon  the  back  creek  I  have  just  mertioned, 
while  the  other  was  engaged  upon  the  watercourse  where  our 
tent  was  pitched.  We  nad  to  purchase  cradles  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  pound8  sterling  for  each  one  of  those  rude  machines, 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  not  have  been  worth 
as  many  shillings.     Tools  of  every  other  kind  we  had  brought 
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lake  preliminary  examinations  and  .8clcctions  of  mining 
md  with   the  view  of  its  being  subsequently  worked  by 


with  us.      Mr  Potts  and  I  were  employed  to  prospect,  that  is, 
to  make 
grou] 

the  whole  force  of  our  party.  The  duty  of  prospecting  is  a 
wearisome  occupation,  exceedingly  trying  to  patience  ana  per- 
severance. Some  mental  constitutions  never  can  endure  the 
task,  and  Mr  Hargraves  had  an  especial  distaste  for  it,  always 
preferring  to  remain  with  the  party  at  work.  In  pursuance  of 
our  obligations  Mr  Potts  and  I  rambled  over  the  country  in 
every  direction  within  a  radius  of  five  miles,  and  were  enabled 
not  only  to  observe  the  various  diggings  ourselves  but  to 
collect  a  vast  amount  of  information  by  conversing  with 
miners  wherever  we  found  them  at  work,  and  who  were 
generally  quite  willing  to  impart  their  experience  to  us. 

The  very  first  view  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Wood's  Creek 
struck  me  for  its  resemblance  to  **  Goodgood,"  in  Australia, 
which  I  had  left  so  recently ;  while  the  outcrops  of  quartz  called 
to  memory  the  quartz  vein  which  I  had  at  a  more  distant  time 
seen  on  the  Peel  River.  Our  conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  the  gold  which  had  been  found  by  the  shepherd  near 
Wellington,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  although  my  com- 
panions might  have  heard  of  the  rumour,  yet  I  was  better 
mfonned  of  the  details  than  any  of  the  others.  But  where 
was  Wellington?  The  Wellington  valley,  the  Wellington 
district,  and  the  township  of  Wellington  I  knew  to  be  all 
situated  somewhere  to  the  westward  of  Bathurst.  Remarks  such 
as  these  brought  to  Mr  Hargraves's  memory  the  fact  that  he 
had  seventeen  years  previously  been,  during  a  short  time,  in 
the  country  to  the  westward  of  Badiurst,  and  to  the  best  of 
his  recollection  it  was  a  district  of  slate  and  quartz  resem- 
bling that  in  which  we  were  now  located.  This  information 
of  course  strengthened  our  belief  in  the  shepherd's  gold- 
findings  ne^  Wellington.  But  except  this  general  expression 
of  the  presence  of  slate  and  quartz  in  the  Western  Districts, 
between  Bathurst  and  Wellington,  no  particular  creek  or 
remembered  spot  was  ever  especially  mentioned  by  Mr  Har- 
graves ;  indeed  too  long  a  time  nad  elapsed  for  him  to  remember 
particular  places  seen  once  only  on  a  visit.   The  rumour  of  the 

fold-findings  by  the  shepherd  in  that  district  was  confirmed  by 
Ir  Hargraves's  faint  recollection  that  the  aspect  of  the  country 
indicated  un  auriferous  region.  But  when  I  could  state  that 
the  western  slope  of  the  main  range  of  the  colony  to  the  north 
appeared  like  an  auriferous  country,  and  that  again  to  the 
south  the  auriferous  indications  were  equally  strong,  and  when 
I  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  country  lying  between  the  two 
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extremes,  both  by  Mr  Hargraves's  general  description  of  it 
and  by  the  circumstance  of  the  shepherd  obtaining  his  gold  by 
breaking  up  the  "white  flint,'^  there  could  not  be  a  doubt 
upon  my  mind  but  that  Australia  on  the  western  watershed  con- 
tained an  extensive  gold-bearing  area.  But  of  its  richness,  as 
compared  with  Cahfomia,  I  possessed  but  very  slight  data 
upon  which  to  frame  an  opinion,  especially  as  I  had  yet  wit- 
nessed but  one  phase  of  gold-mining  upon  a  limited  gold- 
field  in  CaKfoniia.  I  had  seen  more  of  the  area  of  the  interior 
of  Australia  than  all  my  companions  together,  and  I  may 
my  without  inordinate  vanity,  although  my  attainments  were 
of  a  humble  kind,  that  in  geology  and  science  I  was  equally  in 
advance  of  them  ;  the  Doctor,  who  had  received  an  education 
in  such  branches  of  science  as  belonged  to  his  profession, 
perhaps  alone  excepted.  I  became,  therefore,  a  sort  of  refer- 
ence m  all  our  discussions  upon  the  existence  of  gold  in 
Australia,  and  I  pointed  out  not  one  only  but  a  great  many 
nlaces  in  the  colony  which  I  thought  likely  to  be  auriferous, 
b^des  detailing  tne  particulars  of  the  gold-findings  near 
Wellington,  and  describing  the  character  of  my  own  sheep 
run  at  Goodgood. 

Mr  Potts  discovered  some  gold  of  large  character  one  day 
when  prospecting  at  a  place  where  the  watercourse  ran  right 
throu^  a  huge  dyke  or  vein  of  white  quartz.  Next  day  we 
went  to  examine  the  place  together,  and  again  we  found  coarse 
gold  in  the  creek  just  where  it  flowed  over  the  quartz,  but  on 
neither  side,  either  up  the  stream  or  down  the  stream,  could  we 
obtain  the  same  sort  of  gold,  nor  indeed  any  at  all.  This 
circumstance  seemed  in  some  respects  to  confirm  the  notion 
that  alluvial  gold  had  been  released  from  a  quartz  matrix,  and 
we  searched  the  quartz  dyke  very  carcfiilly  for  specimens  of 
gold,  but  not  the  smallest  speck  could  we  find  in  it.  This 
absence  of  cold  in  the  quartz,  at  a  place  where  it  was  palpable 
in  the  erect,  remindea  me  of  course  very  forcibly  of  my 
searchings  in  the  quartz  at  Goodgood,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  without  possessing  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
washing  one  might  hve  a  life-time  in  a  gold-field  without 
knowing  it.  But  this  firuitless  search  awakened  many  other 
inquiries,  and  suggested  the  questions — ^Is  quartz  really  the 
stony  matrix  firom  which  alluvial  gold  has  been  derived  t  if 
so,  ought  not  this  gold  in  the  creek  to  be  merely  firagmentary 
Quartz  with  gold  in  it,  since  the  metal  is  deposited  close  to 
the  quartz  dyke  ?  In  the  solid  quartz  itself,  ought  not  there 
to  be  still  remaining  some  of  the  matrix  gold  yet  disintegrated  ? 
There  were  plenty  of  quartz  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
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we  were  located,  in  none  of  which  could  I  ever  see  any  gold 
whatever.  I  do  not,  however,  allege  that  there  existed  no 
auriferous  quartz  veins  thereabouts,  but  I  do  say  that  the  solid 
andetached  quartz  rock  of  all  which  I  examined  in  this  very 
prolific  gold  district  not  a  single  dyke  exhibited  any  visible 
traces  of  gold.  Yet  that  there  are  also  gold-bearing  veins  in 
the  vicinity  I  have  no  doubt.  My  examinations  at  the  time 
were  merely  for  philosophical  inquiry,  since  our  party  never 
contemplated  commencing  to  work  for  gold  in  quartz  matrix ; 
the  result  of  my  inquiries  was  that  I  became  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  the  origin  of  gold  in  placer  deposits  yet  remained 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  science. 

There  were  other  phenomena  connected  with  the  deposit 
of  gold  in  alluvia,  which  also  arrested  my  attention  ever 
since  finding  the  flattened  specimen  wedged  in  the  slates,  which 
the  digger  on  the  back  creek  had  exposed  by  scraping  the 
bed-rock  with  his  iron  spoon.  The  mining  claim  which  I 
had  taken  up  near  the  same  place  was  proved  to  contain  gold  in 
large  flattened  grains,  which  were  insinuated  between  the  vertical 
laminse  of  the  slates ;  and  no  quartz  vein  being  discoverable  on 
this  creek,  I  very  early  began  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  the 
oonformability  of  the  gold  with  the  bedding-rock  indicated 
some  unexplained  connection  between  them,  and  that  a  merely 
mechanical  deposition  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  alluvia 
appeared  to  be  just  as  improbable  as  the  assumption  of  its 
mechanical  release  from  quartz  matrix.  In  the  entire  absence 
of  associates,  either  inclined  or  capable  of  referring  to  philo- 
sophical or  scientific  principles,  I  was  necessarily  lef);  almost 
entirely  to  my  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  But  I  did 
obtain  from  Mr  Hargraves  more  than  once  the  observation 
that  I  must  bo  correct  in  my  notion  that  the  flat  gold  was  in 
some  unknown  way  connected  with  the  slaty  bedding-rock. 
My  own  views,  after  abandoning  the  prevalent  scientific 
hypothesis  of  the  mechanical  release  of  gold  from  quartz 
matrix,  and  its  consequent  deposition  in  alluvia  by  ordinary 
aqueous  agency,  oscillated  a  good  deal  between  two  questions 
— first,  whether  gold  in  a  molten  state  had  been  spread  over 
the  floor,  and  so  adapted  itself  in  that  state  to  the  shape  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  bedding-rock  ;  or  secondly,  whetner  some 
principle  in  nature  analogous  to  the  artificial  jjrocess  of 
electrotyping  had  not  produced  the  flattened  grains  of  the 
precious  metal  near  the  top  of  the  slaty  bedding-rock,  and 
caused  at  the  same  time  the  slaty  cleavage,  so  that  each  sub- 
stance had  some  correspondence  in  shape  to  the  other.  I 
was  quite  aware  that  the  formation  of  mineral  veins  was  by 
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many  naturalists  attributed  to  slowly  operating  electrical  forces, 
and  I  thought  such  a  mode  of  formation  quite  probable  as 
regarded  base  metals ;  but  whether  or  no  in  the  several  mani- 
festations of  electrical  phenomena  and  terrestrial  magnetism, 
some  forces  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  caused  metallic  matter  to  aggregate  in  nearly  vertical 
veins,  might  not  also  have  caused  metallic  molecules  of  gold 
invisibly  diffused  to  aggregate  in  visible  shapes  upon  the 
horizontal  surface  of  massive  slate  rock,  as  well  as  to  intersect 
the  mass  in  nearly  vertical  veinstones.  This  inquiry  I  also 
thought  deserving  of  every  consideration.  Between  these  two 
questions — namely,  whether  the  formation  of  alluvial  gold 
ought  to  be  referred  to  a  natural  melting  process,  or  to  a 
natural  electrotyping  process,  were  my  inquiries  principally 
divided^  for  although  other  hypotheses  might  present  them- 
selves, or  be  suggested  by  others,  none  but  these  two  seemed 
worthy  of  much  consideration.  And  to  which  of  them  I  give 
the  preference,  and  the  reason  why  I  do  so,  will  be  found 
more  detailed  in  the  public  letters  published  in  this  volume. 

Mr  Potts  and  I  prospected  'the  neighbourhood  for  miles 
around,  and  selected  various  claims  upon  Sullivan's  Creek  and 
elsewhere,  which  were  successively  worked  by  some  of  our 
party.  Our  term  of  association  at  length  drew  to  a  close,  and 
we  now  prepared  to  divide  into  smaller  parties  of  two  and 
three  together,  such  being  more  convenient  than  associa- 
tions of  a  larger  number  for  the  dry  diggings  in  which  we 
were  engaged.  The  season  had  now  become  severe.  With 
snow  on  the  groimd,  ice  on  the  water,  and  merely  a 
light  calico  tent  for  shelter  at  night,  the  life  of  a  gold-digger 
was  far  from  being  comfortable.  Is  umbers  of  diggers,  especially 
the  white  portion, had  gone  to  spend  the  winter  in  San  Francisco, 
in  order  to  recruit  their  strength  for  another  digging  campaign 
in  the  spring.  About  half  the  gold-diggers  in  tnis  distnct 
were  coloured  men,  speaking  the  Spanish  language.  I  had  sold 
my  biscuits  in  bulk,  after  they  had  been  considerably  damaged 
by  the  rain,  at  fifty  cents  (two  shillings)  a  pound.  All 
through  the  winter  provisions  had  ruled  very  high  in  price  at 
the  mines ;  but  luckily  we  had  brought  our  supplies  with  us, 
and,  on  making  up  accounts  before  separation,  we  found  that 
about  twenty  shillings  a  day  had  been  the  average  earnings  of 
each  individual  since  the  commencement,  notwithstanding  that 
we  had  had  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and  that  our  labour  had  been 
sadly  misapplied  at  the  beginning  for  want  of  knowing  better. 
I  determined  to  return  to  San  Francisco.  I  had  now  seen 
some  of  the  diggings,  aed  I  was  exceedingly  well  satisfied 
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with  tbem,  for  although  our  earnings  had  not  been  excessive, 
yet  everybody  spoke  m  confident  terms  of  the  great  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  river  beds,  which  could  only  be  obtainea  in  the 
summer,  when  an  ounce  a  day,  it  was  said,  would  be  the 
uidinary  earnings  of  every  gold-digger.  I  resolved  to  remain 
in  California  during  the  following  summer,  and  I  thought  of 
starting  early  in  the  spring,  with  provisions  from  San  Francisco, 
to  sucn  diggings  as  might  then  offer  the  greatest  advantaj^s. 

Mr  Hargraves  remamed  a  short  time  longer  at  Wood's 
Creek.  lie  did  not,  however,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  again 
enter  into  any  other  temporary  partnership  for  gold-digging, 
but  shortly  followed  me  down  to  San  Francisco.  I  proceeded 
to  Stockton  on  foot,  the  state  of  the  roads  being  sucn  us  com- 
pletely to  stop  every  other  mode  of  travel.  Stockton  Plains 
was  a  perfect  bog,  even  mules  had  ceased  to  perform  their 
journeys,  and  the  very  few  things  which  had  necessarily  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  diggings  commanded  a  rate  of  one  dollar,  or 
four  shillings  a  pound,  for  the  cost  of  transit.  I  became  ex- 
ceedingly exhausted  with  tramping  on  this  journey.  At  one 
accommodation  house  on  the  road,  kept  by  a  Yorkshireman 
who  claimed  me  as  a  countryman,  I  rested  a  day  to  recruit 
myself.  During  the  evening,  at  this  house,  two  vaquieros,  or 
cattle-keepers  entered,  dressed  in  Mexican  aerapea  and  aom" 
breroa,  1  mistook  them  at  first  for  Spaniards,  but  on  hearing 
them  speak  English  I  entered  into  conversation.  One  of  them 
said  that  he  had  been  following  cattle  over  the  present  gold- 
fields  for  six  years  before  any  gold  had  been  discovered,  and 
ihat  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of,  nor  had  he  ever  suspected, 
the  existence  of  the  precious  metal  in  that  locality.  This 
observation  very  much  confirmed  my  opinion,  that  I  might 
bave  been  living  upon  a  gold-field  at  Goodgood,  and  yet  not 
have  discovered  the  precious  metal,  except  by  employing  the 
art  of  gold- washing ;  tor  I  had  now  learnt  that  the  examination 
of  quartz  veins  afforded  no  conclusive  proof  whatever  of  the 
non-existence  of  gold  grains  in  the  alluvia. 

To  spend  the  summer  in  Califomia,  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  dispose  of  my  sheep  in  Australia,  which  1  felt  assured  would 
be  mismanaged  if  I  remained  so  long  absent.     Accordingly,  I 

wrote  to  Capt.  D ,  to  cause  them  to  be  sold  through  the 

agency  of  Mr  Mort,  and  directed  the  proceeds  to  be  invested 
in  certain  merchandise  to  be  forwarded  to  me  in  San  Francisco. 
I  was  not  moved  to  sell  the  sheep  because  of  any  pecuniary 
incumbrance  upon  them,  but  I  thought  such  property  too  pre- 
carious to  be  left  long  without  direct  superintendence.  To  Mr 
Pethick  I  enclosed  in  a  letter  several  specimens  of  flat  gold 
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grains,  and  expressed  in  it  a  belief  of  the  auriferous  character 
of  Goodgood.  A  few  weeks  later,  in  the  presence  of  Mr 
Hargraves,  who  had  then  come  from  the  diggings,  I  wrote 
a  duplicate  letter  to  the  same  effect.  Mr  Ilargraves  writing 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  room,  and  our  conversation 
turning  upon  the  subject  of  gold  in  Australia  in  general,  and 
at  Goodgood  in  particular,  and  thence  referring  to  the  shep- 
herd's gold-findings  near  Wellington,  and  to  Mr  Hargraves's 
reminiscence  of  the  district  to  the  west  of  Bathurst,  which 
he  had  seen  twenty  years  pre\'iously,  and  also  to  what  the 
vaquiero  had  remarked  to  me  about  his  living  so  long  in  a 
gold  district  without  knowing  it ;  Mr  Hargraves  introduced  the 
substance  of  this  conversation  to  his  Sydney  correspondent  Mr 
Samuel  Peek,  to  whom  he  was  then  writing,  and  expressed  him- 
self much  to  the  same  effect  as  I  had  already  before  and  now 
again  written  to  Mr  Pe thick.  But  Mr  Peek  being  a  Sydney 
man  of  business,  merely  filed  the  letter,  and  took  no  further 
notice  of  it.  Mr  Pethick,  as  I  subsequently  learnt^  exhibited 
my  letters  to  his  acquaintances,  and  then  took  no  further  care 
of  them.  Sheep  farmers  in  the  bush  do  not  file  their  letters; 
but  it  came  to  pass  that  after  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia 
had  progressed,  Mr  Hargraves's  letter  was  exhumed  firom  a 
mass  of  other  mercantile  correspondence,  and  published  by  him 
in  Sydney  long  afterwards.  The  manuscript  of  it  was  shown 
to  me  after  my  return,  and  remembering  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  had  been  written,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  genuine- 
ness ;  it  appeared  as  follows  : — 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr  Hargraves  at  San  Francisco, 
6th  March,  1850,  to  S.  Peek,  Esq.,  of  Sydney. 

"  I  am  very  forcibly  impreesed  that  I  have  been  in  a  gold  region  in 
New  South  Wales,  within  300  miles  of  Sydney  ;  and  unless  you  knew 
how  to  find  it  you  might  hve  for  a  century  in  the  region  and  know 
nothing  of  its  existence/' 

But  that  our  conversation  had  led  to  this  observation,  and 
that  it  applied  to  the  Western  Watershed  of  New  South  Wales 
generally,  of  which  I  had  given  Mr  Hargraves  frequent  descrip- 
tions, and  that  I  had  in  writing  expressed  myself  to  the  same 
effect  at  the  same  time,  Mr  Hargraves  has  not  hitherto  done 
me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  before  the  public. 

The  Yuba  River  was  selected  as  the  scene  of  operations  for 
the  summer.  I  had  already  bought  a  lot  of  merchandise  for 
transport  thither  when  Mr  Hargraves  again  joined  me.  The 
price  demanded  for  transport  of  goods  at  this  season  was  eight 
cents  (fourpence)  per  lb.  from  San  Francisco  to  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Yuba.     I  found  that  I  could  purchase  a  little 
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yacht  for  the  same  money  as  the  freight  of  my  merchandise 
would  amount  to,  and  therefore  I  purchased  one.  Mr  Har- 
graves  had  been  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  management  of  sailing  craft.  I  therefore  proposed 
to  give  him,  in  consideration  of  his  personal  services,  one-third 
of  any  profit  that  might  accrue  from  sale  of  goods  and  the 
schooner,  and  further  undertook  to  pay  all  costs  and  charges. 

We  met  in  San  Francisco  with  a  Mr  Rudder  and  his  two 
sons,  whom  Mr  Hargraves  had  previously  known  in  Australia. 
They  had  come  from  Sydney  to  California  upon  a  gold-mining 
enterprise,  not  exactly  to  dig  for  gold  upon  their  own 
account,  but  to  introduce  a  patented  machine  which  had  not 
yet  airived.  We  had  seen  enough  of  gold-mining  to  show  us 
the  uselessness  of  any  complicated  machinery  for  gold-washing, 
at  least  while  the  diggings  remained  in  their  present  condi- 
tion, when  a  scramble  for  rich  claims  rather  than  economical 
methods  of  working  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Mr  Rudder 
being  an  educated  gentleman  of  some  scientific  attainments, 
and  a  desirable  companion,  we  solicited  him  to  accept  a  free 
passage  with  us  to  the  Yuba,  while  his  sons  remained  in  San 
Francisco.  I  engaged  to  accompany  him  to  the  nearest  dig- 
gings to  show  him  practical  gold-mining,  and  then  to  return 
with  him,  for  we  thought  the  season  yet  too  early  to  remain  in 
the  cold  northern  diggings.  Mr  Rudder  entered  into  these 
views  and  proceeded  with  us. 

We  had  but  a  very  rude  chart;  still  we  navigated  across  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the   Bay  of  San  rueblo,  through 
the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  where  is  situate  the  city  of  Benicia, 
thence  through  Suisson  Bay,  and  so  into  the  Sacramento  River, 
without  much  difficulty.    Three  men  known  to  us  had  engaged 
to  work  their  passage  to  our  destination  at  Marysville,  and 
with  four  large  oars,  or  sweeps,  the  vessel  had  often  to  be  pulled 
up  with  great  labour  against  the  stream.     The  city  of  Sacra- 
mento we  visited  on  the  way.      This  place  is  celebrated  as 
being  near  the  mud  fort  of  Captain  Suttor,  upon  whose  esta- 
blishment, a  few  miles  above  on  the  American  River,  the  first 
alluvial  gold  had  been  obtained  in  California  by  a  Mr  Marshall 
in  his  service, — a  discovery  which  immediately  led  to  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  placer  deposits  generally  by  American  gold-wasners 
just  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  Captain  Suttor  now 
Uved  at  Hock  farm,  a  few  miles  fiirther  up  the  Sacramento.  As 
we  afterwards  passed  close  to  the  farm  we  observed  a  village  of 
naked  Califomian  Indians,  whom  we  landed  to  see.      Another 
village  of  Indians  at  the  confluence  of  the  Feather  and  Yuba 
lUvers  we  also  entered.     These  Indians  were  a  miserable  set 
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t\(*  U'inpt,  mil)  Imd  been  appropriated  to  white  masters,  upon 
ihi\«H»  wrt  o(ttrohaff0  or  feudal  service,  little  short  of  slavery,  a 
iKtiitr  to  wluoli  tiic  early  Spaniards  had  reduced  the  Indians  of 
Mcxic\)  and  IVru  shortly  after  the  first  conquest  The  sight 
<>f  iho«o  wretched  creatures  quite  disenchants  the  spectator  of 
lho»o  n>maiitio  notions  which  people  are  led  by  books  to  enter- 
tain of  noble  qualities  in  the  character  of  American  Indians.  I 
t^hought  thorn  inferior  in  every  way  to  Australian  aborigines. 
Th<^  wbito  Americans^  however,  assured  us  that  the  Indians  of 
live  Allantio  States  are  quite  a  diiFcrent  and  superior  order  of 
mortals* 

The  custom  of  occupying  farming  land  in  California  offered 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  system  of  selling  the  waste  or 
Crown  lands  in  the  Australian  colonies.     The  waste  lands  in 
Australia  are  sold  by  the  local  Government  at  a  minimum  price 
of  twenty  shillings  an  acre,  but  the  newly  arrived  immigrant 
can  by  no  means  easily  buy  land  even  at  that  price ;  in  the 
first  instance  he  has  to  get  with  great  difficulty  some  informa- 
tion of  the  desirable  localities  in  the  interior,  and  then  he  must 
oause  his  selection  to  be  submitted  to  public  auction,  so  that 
he  can  never  buy  land  for  less  than  the  minimum,  but  may 
have  to  give  a  great  deal  more,  and  often,  after  all  his  trouble, 
never  get  the  chosen  section  at  all.     In  the  United  States  one 
and  a  Quarter  dollar,  or  five  English  shiUings  an  acre,  is  the 
price  01  unappropriated  lands.     But  in  California  the  custom 
prevailed  to  occupy  any  vacant  quarter  section  (160  acres),  by 
merely  writing  a  notice  of  appropriation  upon  the  trees  at 
the  boimdary.     This  custom  established  the   occupier's   pre- 
emptive right  to  purchase  the  lot  at  any  future  time  at  the 
minimum  price  of  a  dollar  and   a   quarter   per   acre,   which 
he  might  not  be  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  pay  for 
years  to  come.     The  farms  were,  therefore,  immediately  culti- 
vated, the  titles  were  considered  good,  and  the  negotiable  value 
rose  rapidly  as    population    increased,  so   that   many   small 
fortunes  were  made  in  this  way  before  any  payment  had  been 
made   to   the   State   for   the    Land   entered   upon.     Valuable 
farms    in  the  Valley  of   the     Sacramento,  on  both  sides  of 
a   navigable   river   communicating    with    the    capital,     were 
acquired  in  this  manner.      Many  eligible  town  lots  in    the 
mining  townships,  which  afterwards  could  be  let  at  high  rents, 
originated  their  titles  in  a  similar  way,  often  by  merely  regis- 
tering  their  occupation    with   the   alcalde^  or   locally -elected 
municipal  magistrate.     Such  titles  were  indisputable,  and  this 
mode  of  acquiring  town  or  country  lots  precisely  resembled 
that  of  taking  up  gold  -mining  claims. 


-^ 
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On  arriving  at  M arysville,  Mr  Rudder  and  I  at  once  started 
for  the  gold-diggings  on  the  Ytiba  River.  We  first  landed  our 
stores,  set  up  the  tent  on  shore,  moored  our  little  vessel  in 
the  river,  and  then  left  Mr  Hargraves  to  make  sales  and 
remain  in  charge  until  our  return.  We  proceeded  to  Fostei'a 
Bar,  where  we  stayed  three  days,  until  Mr  Rudder  had  seen 
something  of  gold-digging.  We  each  washed  out  about  half 
an  ounce  of  gold  of  a  very  peculiar  scaly  character  during  every 
day  of  our  sojourn.  Mr  Rudder  now  became  quite  satisfiea 
that  the  machine  he  was  under  engagement  to  employ  was 
quite  unfitted  for  gold-washing  on  the  Yuba,  and  afterwards 
Mr  Hargraves  and  1  gave  him  a  written  opinion  to  that  efi*ect, 
for  the  better  satisfaction  of  his  co-adventurers,  who  had  borne 
the  chief  expenses  of  fitting  out  the  expedition.  We  returned 
to  Marysville  with  the  intention  of  going  another  voyage  to 
San  Francisco,  and  then  returning  again  to  settle  during  the 
ensuing  summer  at  ^old-mining  on  the  Yuba.  The  merchandise 
yet  remaining  unsold  was  submitted  to  auction  in  Marysville, 
and  we  were  again  soon  in  San  Francisco.  Another  assortment 
of  goods  was  purchased,  and  Mr  Rudder,  with  his  two  sons  as 
passengers,  accompanied  us  on  the  second  voyage.  At  Marys- 
ville I  engaged  a  team  to  transport  the  merchandise  to  Foster's 
Bar,  but  we  now  found  the  yacnt  quite  unsaleable  ;  in  fact  there 
were  many  boats  and  small  craft  lying  in  the  river  entirely 
abandoned.  The  first  trading  speculation  had  not  been  remu- 
nerative, and  Mr  Hargraves's  share  under  the  contract  was  nil; 
however,  I  thought  this  rather  too  hard  upon  him,  and  so  I 
proposed  to  give  him  a  hundred  dollars  in  satisfiu^tion  of  all 
claims  upon  me,  requiring  him  first  to  take  the  vessel  to  Sacra- 
mento City,  there  to  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  then 
to  return  and  join  the  Messrs  Rudder  and  myself  at  the 
encampment  on  Foster's  Bar.  This  arrangement  was  all  satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

We  entered  upon  gold-mining  a  short  time  at  Foster's  Bar 
in  a  very  desultory  manner.  One  of  the  Messrs  Rudder 
usually  worked  with  me,  and  we  divided  the  produce 
into  two  equal  parts  every  evening.  I  had  set  up  my  own 
tent  temporarily,  intending  shortly  to  proceed  higher  up  the 
river,  whither  the  gold-miners  were  already  emigrating  in  large 
numbers.  An  exodus  to  some  imaginary  gold  takes  was  one  of 
the  delusions  of  the  time;  similar  false  excitements  I  have 
since  fircquently  witnessed,  but  fortunately  I  was  not  attracted 
by  this  one.  As  soon  as  Mr  Hargraves  joined  us  we  began  to 
prospect  the  neighbouring  diggings,  but  more  especially  the 
bars  higher  up  the  Yuba  River,  with  the  view  of  selecting 
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a  home  for  the  season.  The  elder  Mr  Rudder  and  Mr  Har- 
gravcs  together  took  first  a  more  extended  trip,  and  examined 
the  diggings  as  far  as  Downieville,  being  absent  about  a  week 
iBrom  the  encampment  at  Foster's  Bar. 

But  no  particular  success  attended  their  expedition.  It  was 
then  arranged  that  Mr  Rudder  and  his  younger  son,  myself 
and  an  American  acquaintance  should  go  out  upon  a  similar 
prospecting  journey;  we  accordingly  visited  three  principal 
places — namely,  some  dry  diggings  in  Grass  Valley,  Slate  Range 
on  the  main  Yuba  River,  ana  Nigh's  crossing  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Yuba.  Now  Mr  Rudder  and  I  had  lately  had  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  about  the  dissemination  of  gold  in 
granites,  and  we  had  tried  numberless  experiments  to  ascertain 
tne  truth  of  the  affirmative  allegation.  I  imagined  that  Mr 
Rudder  was  merely  expressing  some  peculiar  notions  of  his 
own,  not  considering  that  such  suppositions  were  yet  seriously 
entertained  and  gravely  taught  by  men  of  science,  when  the 
hypothesis  was  in  my  opinion  and  according  to  my  experience 
entirely  without  foundation.  I  satisfied  myself  on  the  Yuba 
that,  although  alluvial  gold  resting  up  a  bed-rock  of  granite 
possessed  a  character  peculiarly  its  own,  yet  that  the  gold  grains 
were  not  disseminated  in  the  granite  mass.  But  the  phenomena 
of  granite  gold  contributed  materially  towards  theoretical 
conclusions  ;  for  when  deposited  on  slaty  bed-rocks,  the  fissile 
character  of  which  is  by  many  geologists  attributed  to  slowly 
operating  electric  forces,  the  flat  gold  might  possibly,  I  imagined, 
have  been  brought  there  into  visible  presence  by  the  same  elec- 
tric agencies ;  but  granite,  on  the  contrary,  being  of  acknow- 
ledged igneous  origin,  therefore  rather  favoured  the  idea  that  the 
conformability  of  the  metallic  grains  with  the  bed  rock  was 
owing  to  their  deposit  in  the  melted  state.  I  was  strongly  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  the  superior  commercial  value  of  a  slaty 
gold-field  from  previous  experience,  while  Mr  Rudder  was 
eoually  confident,  from  prejudice  alone,  that  a  granite  gold-field 
offered  the  greater  inducements  in  gold-mining,  consequently 
I  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  give  Slate  Range  a  fair  trial 
because  he  so  anxiously  wished  to  be  on  the  South  Yuba, 
where  a  granite  bed-rock  predominated.  This  difference  of 
opinion  caused  us  to  separate  at  Slate  Range,  which  I  was 
determined  not  to  leave  until  I  had  seen  something  more  of  it. 
I  explored  it  further  by  myself,  and  finally  selected  it  as  the 
scene  of  future  operations,  and  as  far  as  its  highly  auriferous 
character  goes  could  not  have  chosen  better.  The  separation 
from  my  mends  led  to  a  strange  personal  adventure,  which  I 
subsequently  committed   to  writing  for  the   amusement  and 
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service  of  Mr  Hargraves.  It  was  published,  with  a  print,  in 
the  *  Illustrated  Sydney  News  '  as  follows,  under  the  heading 
of  A  Nocturnal  Adventure  in  California: 

"  On  finding  my  companions  bad  ascended  the  mountain,  I  resolved 
upon  remaining  below  all  ni^ht  to  explore  the  river  upwards  in  the 
morning.  In  pursuance  of  mis  object  I  passed  through  the  group  of 
stores  m  front  of  which  men  in  slouched  hats  and  red  shirts  were 
lounging  in  every  variety  of  easy  attitude  on  benches  round  a  table, 
under  an  arbour  of  leafy  branches,  playing  with  greasy  cards  the 
^Eivourite  games  of  *  poker '  and  '  monte  — where  druuKards  were  loudly 
asserting  the  superiority  of  stars  and  stripes  over  every  flag  in  creation, 
and  proclaiming  themselves  and  all  native  Americans  to  bo  '  bom 
princes  ; '  I  felt,  under  the  circumstances,  no  disposition  for  the  com- 
panionship of  such  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  nor  ambition  to 
associate  with  these  sovereigns  by  birthright,  and  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  there  being  at  hand  no  establisnment  of '  meals  and  liquors  ' 
that  afforded  sleeping  accommodation  for  wearj  travellers,  1  pro- 
ceeded along  the  path,  intending  to  choose  a  retired  and  eligible  site 
for  the  night's  encampment.  The  path  became  rocky — then  more 
rocky,  and  at  last  almost  impassable — the  gloom  of  evening  was  fast 
increasing — ^for  on  this  mountain-locked  river  the  obscurity  of  twilight 
long  precedes  the  actual  sunset.  I  was  very  tired,  and  seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  a  more  open  space,  hastily  selected  a  sleeping  place  between 
two  huge  rocks,  the  only  level  ground  thereabouts  large  enough  to 
admit  the  indulgence  of  a  fiill  stretch  ;  then,  laying  down  my  trusty 
gun — unpacking  my  burden,  spreading  my  waterproof  poncho  large 
enough  completely  to  enfold  a  sleeper,  arranging  within  it  my  blankets, 
and  dioosing  the  softest  rock  for  my  pillow,  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
had  performed  all  the  chambermaid's  duties  as  ably  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  The  culinary  department  next  claimed  attention — so, 
lighting  a  fire,  I  made  tea  m  an  admirably  contrived  portable  quart 
pot  adapted  for  an  infitting  pint,  and  then  began  solacing  and  feasting 
myself  upon  hard  bread,  cheese,  and  the  liquor  which  *  cheers  but  not 
inebriates,'  after  a  most  gratifying  day's  ramble  over  the  concealed 
bullion  vaults — the  great  Bank  safes  of  Nature — amongst  the  most 
romantic  and  picturesque  scenery  in  the  world — during  an  uncon- 
strained excursion  amidst  the  freedom  of  nature,  which  dull  city  drudges 
wearied  with  the  toils  of  bargain-driving ;  used-up  pleasure-seekers 
disgusted  with  satiety  ;  or  pale-faced  clerks  listlessly  pining  in  confined 
offices — might  well  have  envied ;  I  could  not  but  feel,  tnough  lonely 
and  weary,  that,  as  a  philosopher  and  an  optimist,  I  ought  to  esteem 
myself  the  most  happy  of  men. 

"  It  was  a  strange  wild  spot— on  either  side  dark  mountain  masses 
rose  high  overhead  in  gloomy  grandeur;  the  river  below  fretted  down 
the  rocky  slope  of  a  small  rapid,  making  a  melody  of  gurghng  waters ; 
tall  hemlock  trees  sighed  cadences  to  the  passing  winas,  and  a  formid- 
able circle  of  broken  rocks  presented  a  strong  barricade  against  all 
intruders. 

*'  I  lay  down  to  rest,  and  thought  of  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from 
Indians  and  grizzly  bears  (they  had  recently  Men  troublesome  in  the 
neighbonrhooa),  my  double-barrelled  gun  was  examined,  and  laid 
xmder  the  poncho  ready  for  any  emergency ;  while  I  gradually  grew 
sleepy,  and  reason  retired  slowly  from  her  controlling  influence  to  give 
place  to  more  grateful  reveries,  the  mind  began  to  take  an  unconnected 
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retrospect  of  past  adventures— I  recalled  to  memory  incidents  that 
had  occurred  when  strolling  amidst  the  green  fields  of  England — when 
riding  over  the  boundless  plains  of  Australia — and  when  wandering 
amidst  the  cocoa-nut  groves  of  some  lovely  isle  of  the  South  Sea — of 
the  time  when  amongst  the  Mclntyre  blacks  with  my  dark  friend  Coppe 
and  his  sable  warriors,  we  jointly  deliberated  on  measures  of  defence 
against  our  common  enemy,  the  Myall  fellows— of  once  visiting  a  village 
of  wild  Indians  on  the  Sacramento  £.iver,  and  of  drinking  ava  on  a 
coral  beach  with  the  tatooed  sons  of  the  Pacific ; — a  more  practical  turn 
of  thought  followed — England  was  mentally  condemned  as  a  land 
divided  into  paddocks  so  small  that  a  large  kangaroo  might  in  any  of 
them  almost  leap  from  fence  to  fence — all  appropriated  and  so  highly 
valued  that  the  purchase  of  one  of  these  enclosures  cost  more  than 
thousands  of  acres  of  freehold  lands,  with  herds,  flocks,  and  villages  of 
Peons  ^ven  in,  in  the  fertile  regions  of  California  or  Spanish  America, — 
the  plams  of  Australia  were  remembered  as  parchea  and  dreary  soli* 
tudes — and  though  the  pleasures  of  savagedom  might  allure  for  a  while, 
might  benefit  the  invalid  or  the  misanthropist,  it  was  clear  that  the 
cultivated  man  must  ever  again  yearn  towards  civilisation,  and  seek 
for  enlightened  and  refined  companionship ;  then,  as  if  tiie  mental 
faculties  had  been  in  debate,  and  the  first  speaker  claimed  the  right  of 
reply,  my  very  last  thoughts  were  of  murderous  Indians  and  monstrous 
grizzly  bears,  and  then  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  My  first  returning 
sensation  at  midnight  was  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  light ;  a 
dim  transient  idea  tnat  the  ezpiidng  fire  had  not  been  completely  extin- 
guished, a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  its  extinction  before  it  snould  spread 
amongst  the  dry  leaves  ;  so  resolving  to  extinguish  it,  and  with  an 
effort  lifting  the  cJosed  eyelids,  I  beheld— horror  of  horrors ! — most 
terrific  of  ul  terrible  tilings — within  a  foot  of  m^  face,  directly  above 
me,  were  two  searching  eyes  staring  intensely  into  mine.  You  may 
have  seen  in  melodramas  a  midni||;ht  assassin  standing  over  an  uncon- 
scious sleeper,  his  left  hand  holding  a  light,  his  right  hand  grasping 
the  fatal  steel  ready  to  plunge  into  his  helpless  victim — such  was  the 
attitude  of  the  form  bending  over  me.  Without  time  or  presence  of 
mind  to  use  the  ^n  at  my  elbow,  I  gave  a  convulsive  cry — a 
shout — a  howl  unhke  any  numan  sounof  ever  before  heard  (the 
brain,  vou  must  recollect,  was  charged  with  images  of  Indians  and 
grizzly  Dears,  and  here  before  me  was  a  stem  reality  at  a  time  and 
in  a  place  most  fitting  for  the  commission  of  any  atrocity),  if  you 
can  imagine  a  sound  between  the  stifled  shout  of  nightmare  and  the 
growling  of  a  baited  bear,  you  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  noise  on 
this  occasion ;  it  was  not  the  cry  of  fear,  nor  a  call  for  help,  but  the 
convulsive  and  uncontrollable  utterance  of  absolute  helplessness  and 
despair — in  a  moment  the  extreme  terror  passed  awar,  and  every 
dormant  facultjr  then  instantaneously  awoke.  Some  reflective  men  of 
investigating  dispositions  have  written  books  upon  the  'philosophy  of 
sleep,'  and  nave  dived  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  metaphysics,  but 
no  philosopher  can  explain  ail  the  phenomena  which  caused  this  sudden 
rousing  of^  every  organ  of  the  mind.  Had  I  been  a  slumberer  in  a 
feather-bed,  awakened  by  an  early  summons,  there  would  have  been 
a  turning,  a  stretching,  and  a  yawning — the  help  of  a  refrigerating 
restorative  in  the  water  used  for  ablution  and  bibation,  and  then  it 
would  have  required  cofiee,  toast,  and  a  morning  newspaper  before  the 
faculties  could  fairly  have  arrived  at  the  same  adive.well-Dalanced  con- 
dition for  service  they  had  thus  attained  in  one  moment.    Sudden 
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alann  lias  caused  the  dumb  to  speak, — has  frightened  the  timid  to 
death,  in  this  case  it  compelled  every  faculty  to  leap  into  wakefulness, 
and  immediately  to  discover  that  the  eyes  upon  mc  were  the  blue  eyes 
of  an  honest  Anglo-Saxon  countenance  expressing  neither  ferocity  nor 
mischief.  Aifcer  saluting  each  other  with  mquiries  of  what  the  matter 
might  be,  he  told  me  that  he  was  located  up  the  river ;  had  been  pur* 
chasing  supplies  at  the  stores;  had  enioyed  a  convivial  evening, 
and,  in  returning  very  late  at  night,  had  carried  a  light,  to  find  his 
way  over  ^le  rough  path — seeing  some  strange  object  he  had  ap- 
miached  to  see  if  it  were  human,  when  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
looking  down  upon  it,  I  had  awakened,  and  frightened  him  with  a  most 
hideous  and  unearthly  noise ;  he  concluded  by  remarking,  *^  I  scared 

Sou  some.  I  guess,  stranger  ;  but  the  noise  you  made  scared  me  worse.'* 
o  making  some  excuse  for  the  "scaring"  I  had  unintentionally 
inflicted  upon  him, — explaining  that  I  had  got  entangled  amongst  the 
rooks,  ana  being  very  fatigued,  had  slept  there — declining  a  polite 
invitation  to  accompany  him  to  his  tent  to  "  liquor/*  I  bade  him  good 
night,  and  again  slept  undisturbed  till  morning. 

I  rejoined  the  Messrs  Rudder  on  the  following  day  at  Grass 
Valley,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  thence  we  continued 
our  travels  to  the  South  Yuba.  Men's  prepossessions  do  cer- 
tainly influence  their  actions  wonderfully,  and  the  axiom  was 
perhaps  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  course  pursued  by 
us  severally  after  this  journey.  Mr  Rudder  chose  the  South 
Yuba  as  the  scene  of  his  summer's  labours  in  gold -digging 
because  the  bed-rock  there  was  granite,  while  I  selected  Slate 
Range  for  the  same  purpose  because  it  was  slate — the 
metallic  grains  reposing  upon,  and  (as  I  had  previously 
observed  at  Wood's  Creek)  the  flattened  gold  apparently  in  some 
manner  connected  with  the  laminated  slaty  iloory  to  which  it 
had  been  moulded  by  some  natural  process.  There  were  no 
observable  quartz  veins  either  of  the  auriferous  or  of  the  non- 
auriferous  kmd  at  any  of  the  places  we  visited  during  this  ex- 
ploration, but  as  usual  there  were  rounded  quartz  pebbles  with 
other  drift  in  the  gold-cdntaining  rivers  and  water- courses. 

We  returned  to  Foster's  bar,  and  each  prepared  to  remove 
to  the  locality  which  he  had  selected.  Mr  Hargraves  was  un- 
attached, and  quite  free  to  go  with  either  of  us.  Whether  he 
tiusted  more  to  my  judgment  in  choosing  where  to  operate,  or 
whether  any  other  motive  influenced  liis  clioice  I  cannot  tell, 
but  he  preterred  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  my  tent,  and  to 
accompany  me  to  Slate  Range.  And  here  we  worked  together 
awhile  as  diggers  usually  do,  dividing  our  gold  every  evening. 
I  did  not,  however,  call  upon  Mr  Hargraves  to  pay  a  pro  rata 
share  for  the  tools  and  outfit.  These  were  exclusively  my 
own.  We  now  parted  with  the  Messrs  Rudder,  and  did  not 
again  meet  with  them  in  California.    The  elder  Mr  Rudder 
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and  I  had  had  a  good  deal  of  controversy  on  abstract  geology 
in  connection  with  gold  during  the  short  time  we  had  been 
together  upon  the  gold-fields,  and  to  his  calling  my  attention 
to  the  doctrine  of  gold-dissemination  in  granite  do  1  especially 
owe  much  subsequent  observation  which  I  made  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  relation  of  the  precious  metal  to  rocks  of  granitic 
character. 

The  channel  of  the  Yuba  River  was  much  occupiedWuring  the 
summer  of  1851  by  Damming  Companies,  or  associations  of 
gold  miners  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
stream  to  get  at  the  gold  in  the  river  bed.  According  to  local 
regulations  the  size  of  some  of  these  river-bed  claims  was  very 
large  ;  so  large  as  to  interfere  materially  with  independent  gold 
miners  desirous  of  mining  in  the  river  banks.  Shares  in  these 
companies  were  bought  and  sold  daily  amongst  the  mining 
community,  and  I  purchased  into  one  of  them,  called  the 
*^  Natchez  Company."  The  company  was  composed  chiefly 
of  men  from  the  slave  states  of  the  Union,  and  I  had  already 
contracted  a  personal  acquaintance  with  most  of  them  during 
our  residence  at  Slate  Range,  The  number  of  working  pro- 
prietors was  thirteen,  and  these  generally  employed  an  addi- 
tional number  of  eight  or  ten  hired  men.  It  was  understood 
by  all  at  the  time  of  my  purchasing  that  Mr  Hargraves  was  to 
be  ordinarily  one  of  the  hired  men.  The  current  rate  of  wages 
to  each  labourer  was  equivalent  to  two  pounds  sterling  per 
diem;  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  inform  the  English  reader 
that  in  America  the  relation  of  employer  and  employ^  does 
not  imply  the  same  degree  of  superiority  and  inferiority  of 
social  caste,  as  is  often  understood  by  the  relationship  in  Bri- 
tish communities,  so  that  the  certainty  of  two  pounds  a  day 
may  be  thought  by  many  persons  preferable  to  the  uncertainty 
of  an  unopened  gold  mine. 

While  employed  upon  this  undertaking  I  received  a  com- 
munication from  New  South  Wales  to  inform  me  that  a  younger 
brother  from  England  had  arrived  in  the  colony  before  my 
sheep  had  been  sold,  but  on  consideration  it  had  been  decided 
to  act  upon  my  instructions,  so  that  I  might  shortly  expect  the 
arrival  in  California  of  my  brother  with  tne  merchandise  which 
I  had  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  me. 

The  works  upon  the  Natchez  damming  claim  were  provok- 
ingly  delayed  by  the  company  next  below  on  the  river  back- 
ing water  upon  the  claim  by  the  construction  of  their  dam. 
There  was  no  remedy  for  this  evil,  since  the  other  company 
had  in  time  the  priority  of  claim.  Before  the  Natchez  claim 
could  be  drained  I  thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
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ciflco,  and  therefore  engaged  Mr  Hargraves  at  two  pounds  a 
day  as  my  individual  substitute  to  do  my  share  of  labour  in 
the  association. 

The  journey  to  San  Francisco  proved  to  be  premature,  but 
I  received  further  advices  from  Australia.  I  found  on  return, 
ffreat  changes  had  taken  place  during  my  absence  of  ten  days 
&om  Slate  Range.  The  dam  and  race  of  the  Natchez  claim, 
after  several  mishaps,  had  been  so  far  finished  as  to  allow  of  a 
very  imperfect  examination  of  the  river-bed  for  gold.  This 
not  proving  satisfactory,  and  the  season  being  now  far  advanced^ 
a  consultation  had  been  held  to  consider  the  question  whether  to 
endeavour  to  drain  the  river  more  completely  before  the  winter, 
or  to  postpone  all  further  work  upon  it  until  the  following  season, 
and  the  latter  plan  had  been  aaopted.  The  proprietors  then 
all  began  to  mine  in  the  River  banks,  each  on  his  own  account, 
and  as  an  individual  miner,  my  own  success  was  tolerably 
satisfactory  at  Slate  Range,  during  the  remainder  of  the  season 
my  earnings  being  about  an  ounce  of  gold  per  diem. 
Even  before  this  success  when  our  joint  work  was  suspended, 
I  had  been  individually  in  tolerably  good  luck,  and  upon 
one  day  in  particular  had  obtained  nearly  twelve  ounces 
of  small  gold,  worth  upwards  of  forty  pounds  sterling, 
this  day's  work  being  the  best  paid  single  day  I  ever 
experienced  in  gold-mining.  The  preceding  winter  had  been 
exceedingly  severe,  when  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  thoroughly 
cut  off  all  communication  through  which  supplies  coula  be 
obtained;  lest  the  same  interruption  should  this  season  take 
unawares  the  gold-miners  at  Slate  Range,  it  was  generally 
resolved  to  abandon  the  place  on  the  first  day  of  November. 
A  mule  train  was  engagea  for  the  occasion,  which  came  at  the 
appointed  time  to  remove  us.  I  was  occupied  upon  a  capital 
claim  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  and  dug  my  ounce  of  gold  a 
day  to  the  very  last.  A  great  deal  of  property  in  the  way  of 
tools  and  tents  was  abandoned  by  the  diggers,  as  not  beins 
worth  the  cost  of  transport.  Some  diggers  especially  delighted 
in  setting  fire  to  their  tents  and  makmg  a  good  blaze  out  of 
mere  wantonness.  The  miners  were  all  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  the  general  break-up  of  the  encamp- 
ment— some  to  spend  the  winter  in  San  Francisco,  some  at  the 
Southern  diggings,  and  some  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
expected  arrival  of  my  goods  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
remain  awhile  in  San  Francisco,  but  Mr  Hargraves  having  lefl 
a  wife  and  five  children  in  New  South  Wales,  his  thoughts 
turned  upon  the  necessity  of  return,  and  this  intended  return 
to  the  colony  was  pretty  generally  known  amongst  the  Araeri- 
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cans.  We  had  of  course  often  again  conversed  on  the  subject 
of  gold  in  Australia,  and  now  that  he  thought  of  returning 
I  impressed  upon  him  the  advantageous  opportunity  of  making 
an  examination  for  gold,  especially  upon  Goodgood.  One  of 
our  American  acquaintances  jocosely  shouted  to  Mr  Hargraves, 
**  There's  no  gold  in  the  country  you're  going  to,  and  if  there 
is  that  darned  Queen  of  yours  wouldn't  let  you  dig  it."  To 
which  Mr  Hargraves,  first  taking  oflF  his  hat,  and  assuming  a 
theatrical  attitude,  replied,  in  a  highly  heroic  strain,  **  There's 
as  much  gold  in  the  country  I'm  going  to  as  there  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  God  bless 
her,  will  appoint  me  one  of  her  Gold  Commissioners ; "  and 
then,  turning  towards  me,  added,  "  when  I  shall  get  my  friend 
Davison  here  a  like  appointment."  This  speech,  and  the 
style  of  its  delivery,  caused  a  good  deal  of  merriment,  and  the 
air  of  patronage  was  especially  amusing  and  flattering  to  me. 
It  expressed,  however,  the  substance  of  our  previous  conver- 
sations. Mr  Hargraves  had  before  expressed  his  willingness  to 
buy  a  horse  and  go  **  prospecting  "  for  gold  in  Australia  when 
I  had  urged  **  Goodgood  and  the  "  Peel  River,"  as  well  as 
the  Wellington  district,  upon  his  especial  notice.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Gold  Commissioner  had  from  the  first  mention  of 
the  subject  been  Mr  Hargraves's  ambition  as  a  reward.  It  was 
my  advice  (knowing  as  I  did,  Mr  Hargraves's  disrelish  of  pros- 
pecting and  his  indifference  to  geology),  that  so  soon  as  he 
should  in  Australia  wash  out  the  smallest  quantity  of  gold,  he 
should  apply  for  such  an  appointment,  and  leave  the  exact 
spots  of  the  richer  patches  of  alluvial  gold,  that  is,  the  placer 
deposits,  to  be  determined  in  time  when  the  number  of  gold- 
washers  increased,  as  we  foresaw  that  they  would  be  sure  to  do 
so  soon  as  the  first  rumour  got  abroad.  There  appeared  to  be 
great  danger  of  being  forestalled  with  the  Government  in 
giving  information,  and  to  keep  the  matter  entirely  secret  we 
judged  to  be  an  impossibility.  An  issue  of  licences  to  dig  for 
gold  was  to  be  one  of  the  first  regulations,  and  a  Gold  Commis- 
sioner of  Administration  to  be  the  appointment,  accx)rding  to 
our  plans,  and  not  a  Gold  Commissioner  of  Exploration,  as  Mr 
Hargraves  afterwards  became.  The  humorous  address  made 
on  the  day  of  our  leaving  the  Yuba  enabled  me  subsequently 
to  say  with  the  strictest  literal  correctness  that  Mr  Hargraves 
had  offered  to  make  me  a  Gold  Commissioner  so  soon  as  he 
should  be  appointed  one  himself,  and  my  statement  of  the  fact 
served  him  very  materially  on  future  occasions,  although  the 
drollery  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  offer  was  made 
has  seldom  before  been  explained. 
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We  left  the  Northern  digmngs  and  reached  San  Francisco 
agun.     We  first  went  to  the  house  of  a  colonial  acquaintance, 
by  name  Mr  Underwood,  and  Mr  Uargraves  now  began  to 
inquire  after  the  vessels  laid  on  for  Australia.     At  Mr  Under- 
wood's house  I  wrote  the  promised  letter  for  Mr  Hargravcs's 
service  in  gold-seekiug,  so  soon  as  he  should  arrive  in  Australia. 
This  letter  (an  open  letter  given  to  Mr  Hargraves)  was  addressed 
to  Mr  Pethick,  whom  I  had  left  in  superintending  charge  of 
mj  sheep  station  at  Goodgood.     Mr  Uargraves  had  an  idea 
that  he  could  seek  for  gold  in  Australia,  and  yet  keep  secret 
the  object  of  his  search.     I  was  of  opinion  that  such  a  course 
was  utterly  impossible.     The  inquisitive  character   of  shep- 
herds concerning  every  occurrence  on  tlieir  runs  was  familiar 
to  me,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mr  Hargravcs's  search,  that  he  had  come  from  Cdifornia,  the 
notorious  gold  country,  and   was  now  examining  the  soil  of 
Australia  for  something.    It  was  then  morally  certain  that  whe- 
ther he  really  found  gold  or  not  in  the  first  instance,  popular 
rumour  would  assert  that  he  was  digging  for  gold — the  shep- 
herds after  he  had  left  would  examine  the  holes  he  had  dug, 
and  with  the  ordinary  love  of  the  marvellous  and  the  passion  for 
exaggeration,  it  would  probably   be  alleged  by  them  that  he 
had  found  and  was  secredy  conveying  away  the  precious  metal 
in  large  quantities.      My  advice  therefore  was,  that  he  should 
make  Mr  Pethick  his  confidant.   I  recommended  Mr  Pethick  as 
a  man  of  sterling  honesty  in  my  estimation,  while  I  represented 
atrongly  to  Mr  Hargraves  the  necessity  of  his  application  to 
Government  immediately  he  should  find  gold  upon  the  slates 
of  Goodgood,   without  any  reference  to  the  quantity  which  he 
might  ohtaifiy  since  prospecting  was  not  his  forte^  and  these 
views  were  in  practice  subsequently  adopted  by  him. 

No  mention  whatever  was  made  at  this  time  of  any  intention 
to  examine  first  the  Western  Districts  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr 
Hargraves  had  been  there  but  once  seventeen  years  previously, 
and  though  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstance  when  the  shep- 
herd's gold-findings  near  Wellington  had  been  the  subject  of 
conversation,  yet,  as  we  had  not  seen  any  auriferous  quartz 
veins,  to  know  them  as  such,  during  our  joint  explorations  in 
California,  the  gold-collections  of  the  shepherd  made  by  breaking 
the  metal  out  of  white  flinty  had  therefore  in  our  deliberations 
become  a  fact  of  less  weight  than  the  general  aspect  of  the 
auriferous  interior  of  Australia,  with  which  I  was  most  familiar, 
and  the  geological  connexion  of  the  precious  metal  with  such 
slaty  and  gramtic  bedding  rocks  as  1  knew  to  abound  there. 
That  Mr  Hargraves  did  eventually  make  his  first  trials  in  the 
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Western  Districts  is,  I  believe,  entirely  attributable  to  his  seeing 
afterwards  in  Sydney  samples  of  tne  precious  metal  in  the 
matrix  from  aunferous  quartz  veins,  which  had  been  already 
discovered  in  the  districts  beyond  Bathurst. 

Mr  Hargraves  met  with  a  vessel  just  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  Sydney,  and  embarked  hurriedly  whilst  I  was  making  some 
inquiries  in  the  city.  It  has  since  been  stated  by  Mr  Hargraves 
that  I  promised  to  follow  him  to  Australia  immediately  I  heard 
of  his  success,  but  his  final  sudden  departure  prevented  the 
definite  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  communication 
from  being  completed. 

My  goods  and  my  brother  together  at  length  arrived  from 
Australia  in  the  barque  "  Eleanor  Lancaster."  No  market  is 
more  liable  to  extreme  fluctuations  than  was  that  of  California, 
and  the  merchandise  which  I  had  ordered  when  fabulous  prices 
were  ruling  would  now  barely  cover  first  cost.  The  extreme 
fluctuations  in  prices  which  occur  in  California  seem  to  me 
much  aggravated  by  the  system  of  cash  payments  adopted 
there,  which  contrasts  with  the  extensive  credit  system  preva- 
lent in  Australia.  Even  the  local  bankers  in  (Jalirorma  are 
^prohibited  by  the  State  Constitution  from  issuing  paper  credits, 
that  is  to  say,  bank-notes,  while  in  the  colonies  the  joint-stock 
banks  are  establishments  of  great  influence,  and  one  of  them 
alone  (the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales)  now  issues  "  promises 
to  pay  on  demand"  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  million  pounds 
sterling.  One  might  have  supposed  that  political  economists 
would  have  agreed  before  now  as  to  whether  a  system  of  bank 
credit  is  a  good  or  an  evil  to  a  community,  and  yet  here  is  the 
paradox  of  two  countries  very  similarly  situated  in  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  their  respective  parent  States,  and  in 
the  production  of  the  precious  metal;  yet  the  one  utterly 
forbids  a  bank  credit  system,  and  the  other  highly  approves  of 
it.  The  one  insists  upon  a  metallic  currency,  and  the  other 
advisedly  adopts  a  currency  of  paper  credit.  The  Government 
of  New  South  Wales  now  issues  gold  coins  from  a  local  mint, 
but  the  more  profitable  issue  of  local  paper  money  is  yet  a 
privilege  and  a  monopoly  eujoyed  by  the  joint-stock  banks  in 
the  colonies. 

The  disposal  of  my  goods  led  to  other  mercantile  specula- 
tions. The  latest  speculation  in  which  I  engaged  was  to  buy 
up  every  invoice  of  certain  brands  of  English  ale  and  porter 
in  wood  as  the  shipments  arrived  in  California.  I  found  this 
adventure  very  profitable  and  successful  for  some  time^  when 
one  of  those  overwhelming  calamities  which  no  foresight  can 
ftvert  suddenly  changed  the  aspect  of  afiairs^ 
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The  city  of  San  Francisco  was  built  at  this  time  ahnost 
entirely  of  wooden  houses.  The  streets  were  paved  with  wooden 
planks,  and  even  the  very  drains  were  constructed  of  wood. 
The  natural  consequence  of  employing  this  combustible  material 
was  that  disastrous  fires  occurred  very  frequently,  and  to  guard 
against  the  evil  some  of  the  more  important  buildings  were 
built,  at  a  prodigious  expense,  entirely  of  bricks  and  iron,  to 
render  them  what  was  considered  fire-proofs  while  a  great  deal  of 
merchandise  remained  permanently  afloat  in  store-ships  in  the 
harbour.  Such  was  the  state  of  San  Francisco  in  1851,  when 
one  of  the  greatest  conflagrations  which  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed  occurred  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  reduced  the 
whole  city  to  ashes,  destroying  moveable  property  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  ten  miUions  of  dollars,  and  leaving  but  a  few 
suburban  houses  and  a  charred  waste  to  indicate  the  spot  where 
the  busy  city  of  San  Francisco  stood  on  the  previous  day.  My 
goods  at  the  time  were  upon  storage,  according  to  the  local 
custom,  and  in  three  different  places.  One  lot  was  in  a  sup- 
posed fire-proof  bonded  store,  another  lot  in  a  brick  and  iron 
Duilding,  and  a  third  parcel  afloat  in  a  store-ship.  The  two 
first  were  destroyed  by  nre,  while  the  third  lot  unfortunately  was 
the  only  one  upon  which  a  lien  ^existed.  The  two  former  had 
been  fully  paid  for,  and  I  suffered  the  total  loss  of  their  value. 
I  had  also  a  considerable  pecuniary  balance  in  the  banking- 
house  of  Wells  and  Co.,  wnose  building  was  universally  con- 
sidered to  be  fire-proof y  but  this  too  was  burnt  and  all  their 
Eapers  and  books  destroyed ;  a  suspension  of  payment  by  the 
ank  of  coiirsc  followed  this  disaster. 
I  was  now  in  considerably  reduced  circumstances,  but  not 
more  so  than  thousands  around  me.  As  one  compensation  for 
my  loss,  the  value  of  that  portion  of  my  goods  which  remained 
unbumt  just  doubled  itself,  but  before  this  value  could  be 
realised  I  had  to  find  a  fiiend  in  need  to  pay  off  the  lien.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  more  than  one  friend  came  and  voluntarily 
placed  the  needful  sum  at  my  disposal.  These  stirring  eventa 
occurred  just  about  the  same  time  when  Mr  Hargraves  was  in 
Bathurst,  proclaiming  the  gold  fields  of  Australia,  by  authority 
of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales.  The  first  report  of 
the  alluvial  gold-findings  in  the  colony  reached  me  a  few 
weeks  after  the  great  fire.  A  newspaper  paragraph  was  shown 
to  me,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr  Hargraves  had  received 
five  hundred  poimds  for  the  gold  discovery,  and  that  a  Mr 
Hardy  had  been  appointed  Chief  Gold  Commissioner.  The 
paragraph  was  so  worded  as  to  leave  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  five  hundred  pounds  was  the  whole  .of  the  intended 
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re^rard,  and  as  I  understood  it,  had  been  given  to  him  in  lieu 
of  a  Commissionership.  I  expressed  to  all  my  friends  there 
my  opinion  of  the  extreme  injustice  and  inadequacy  of  the 
apparent  recompense,  and  I  sympathised  cordially  with  the 
seeming  disappointment  of  Mr  Hargraves  in  the  matter  of  the 
Commissionership.  But  subsequent  accounts  soon  showed  me 
that  although  a  Mr  Hardy  had  really  been  appointed  Chief 
Commissioner,  yet  that  Mr  Hargraves  had  obtained  some 
similar  appointment  without  the  humiliation  of  being  subor- 
dinate to  the  former,  and  I  sincerely  rejoiced  to  learn  it. 
Here  is  an  early  announcement  of  the  event  in  the  ^Alta 
California  *  newspaper  in  1851 : 

Fbom  Sydket. 

By  the  arrival  yesterday  of  the  British  barque  Black  Sqyill,  Captain 
Bowden,  84  days  from  Bx>bart  Town,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
'  Empire,'  printed  at  Sydney  on  the  17th  of  May  last. 

There  appears  to  be  some  excitement  relative  to  recent  discoveries 
of  gold  in  the  Bathurst  District,  but  beyond  that  there  is  not  a  word 
of  news.  We  are  sHghtly  incredulous  as  to  the  gold  story,  but  that 
our  readers  may  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  subject,  we  quote  from 
the  '  Empire '  as  follows : — 

The  Diggings. — The  interest '  excited  by  the  gold  discovery  is 
increasing  every  hour.    Go  where  you  will,  the  invariable  question  is, 

•*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the P'*    Of  course  it  is  expected 

that  you  will  supply,  in  your  own  mind,  the  words  '  gold  discovery.' 
Within  the  last  twenty -four  hours  we  believe  about  two  hundred  per- 
sons have  started  for  the  diggines,  some  of  them  on  foot,  with  tneir 
tin  pots  and  stock  of  provisions  slung  across  their  backs.  Hundreds 
more  are  also  on  the  eve  of  departure,  many  of  them  only  waiting  for 
the  news  by  this  morning's  mail  to  confirm  them  in  theu*  determina- 
tion. Upwards  of  forty  persons  were  yesterday  booked  for  Bathurst 
per  coacn,  at  Mr  Titterton's,  being  about  fi[ve  times  the  number 
usually  entered  within  the  same  time.  Taking  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  and  making  due  allowances  for  visitors  by  private 
conveyance,  and  Uie  large  number  of  persons  who  have  left,  and  who 
are  daily  deserting  the  sheep  stations  in  the  interior,  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation into  Bathurst  must  have  been  immense.  The  most  of  those  who 
have  gone  have,  we  believe,  formed  themselves  into  small  parties  for 
greater  protection,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  wisest  course  that  could  be 
adopted  under  the  circumstances.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
much  difficulty,  confusion,  and  disappointment,  will  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  outset,  especially  by  those  who  have  not  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  gold-washing.  Mr  Hargraves  stated  in  his  letter 
that  those  engaged  in  digging  had  already  lost  much  gold  from  the 
want  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  process  of  washing. 

The  lump  of  gold  brought  to  town  bv  Mr  Austin  has  been  exten- 
sively exhioited.  During  yesterday  we  heard  of  it  in  all  quarters  of 
the  city  :  and  though  a  suspicion  obtained  some  currency  that  it  was 
in  reality  from  the  Calfomia  mines,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any- 
good  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness.    It  is  a  lump»  of  irregular 
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shape,  about  three  inches  long,  with  a  small  portion  of  quartz  in  about 
the  centre.  Other  specimens,  as  we  have  said,  will  doubtlessly  arrive 
to-day. 

Mr  Kite,  who  arrived  from  Bathurst  yesterday,  reports  that  all  the 
shepherds  had  deserted  from  his  stations.  This  desertion  is  not  con- 
fined to  Mr  Kite's  stations,  but  was  becoming  general.  Several 
influential  gentlemen  have  proceeded  to  the  gold  district,  and  others, 
including  some  of  our  leading  merchants,  are  preparing  to  follow.  A 
few  days  will  give  us  a  year's  history  of  this  important  discovery. 

Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  never  come  single,  and  although  I  had 
Bufiered  so  much  from  the  great  fire  in  May,  I  was  again  the 
■victim  of  another  fire  in  Jime  following,  when  the  only  one 
lot  of  merchandise  I  possessed,  which  was  stored  in  a  detached 
warehouse  in  the  city,  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  devouring 
element  on  a  Sunday  morning.  I  had  previously  begun  to 
prepare  for  leaving  California,  and  this  disaster  accelerated  the 
matter;  my  great  desire  now  was  to  visit  England  before 
returning  to  Australia.  The  line  of  Panaina  steamers  and  the 
West  India  mail  steamers  being  in  full  operation,  little  or  no 
time  would  be  lost,  I  considered,  by  taking  that  route  to  the 
colonies,  while  such  a  course  would  afibrd  me  the  advantage 
of  getting  late  advices  in  England  from  Mr  Hargraves  and 
other  friends  in  Australia.  1  wished  my  brother  to  return 
-direct  to  Sydney,  and  he  accordingly  took  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  several  vessels  then  laid  on  for  Sydney,  since  many  gold- 
diggers  were  now  returning  to  try  the  gold-fields  of  Australia. 
I  sent  with  my  brother  some  letters  of  introduction,  and 
amongst  the  rest  was  one  to  Mr  Hargraves,  in  which  I 
reminded  him  of  his  engagement  to  me  concerning  the 
Gommissionership,  and  requesting  that  he  would,  instead,  serve 
my  brother  in  any  way  that  might  be  in  his  power.  This 
letter  vrill  be  alluded  to  again  in  tliis  volume,  but  my  brother, 
on  presenting  it,  thought  himself  ill  received,  and  in  conse- 
quence never  accepted  any  favour  from  Mr  Hargraves.  Another 
letter  I  gave  my  brother  to  my  friend  Mr  Kudder,  but  Mr 
Rudder  being  perfiectly  unacquainted  with  Mr  Hargraves's 
intention  of  being  appointed  a  Gold  Commissioner,  I  did  not 
in  any  way  allude  to  such  an  appointment  for  myself  in 
addressing  him.  This  letter  came  afterwards  again  into  my 
possession.     It  runs  thus  : 

San  Francisco,  22nd  Sept.,  1851. 
Sib, 

I  beg  to  introduce  to  you  the  bearer,  my  brother.    Anv  advice, 
assistance,  or  information  you  may   give  him  will  be  regarded  as  an 
additional  favour  towards  myself. 
I  am  about  going  to  £ngland,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
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forward  to  me  information  and  particnlars  about  the  gold  mines  in 
New  South  Wales  immediately  on  receipt  of  this  communication; 
address  to  the  care  of  "  R.  Davison,  Esq./*  Burlington,  Yorkshire, 
England,  as  I  propose  returning  thence  to  tne  colonies,  probably  with 
Coolies  either  to  wash  for  gold  or  to  enter  upon  sheep-farming  again- 

I  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  you  have  been  giving  geological 
lectures  in  Sydney  with  reference  to  the  gold  mines,  and  I  much  regret 
not  finding  a  full  report  of  them. 

Our  friend  Mr  Hargraves  must  have  turned  his  experience  in 
California  to  profitable  account.  I  have  been  told  that  he  has  been 
appointed  a  Commissioner,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  in  print. 

Quartz-crushing  is  occupying  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  California. 
I  have  never  seen  any  crushing  machines  yet,  but  I  intend  doing  so 
before  going  to  England,  so  as  to  be  completely  master  of  the  business. 

My  kind  regards  to  Mr  Julius  and  to  Mr  Augustus, 

And  believe  me.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

S.  Datison. 
E.  W.  Eudder,  Esq. 

My  brother  left  California,  taking  a  few  goods  with  him, 
and  I  proposed  purchasing  and  sending  as  many  more  as  my 
means  would  allow  before  going  finally  round  the  mining  dis- 
tricts to  observe  the  method  of  quartz-mining.  I  wished  to 
examine  the  quartz  veins,  more  especially  since  a  sort  of  mania 
now  prevailed,  and  people  reasoned  that  as  quartz  was  the 
matrix  of  gold^  and  according  to  the  men  of  science  alluvial 
gold  had  been  disintegrated  from  it,  that  therefore  the  gold« 
Bearing  quartz  veins,  the  source  itself  of  gold,  would  prove  to 
be  at  last  the  more  permanent  and  productive  interest,  as 
compared  with  gold-mining  in  placer  deposits. 

I  had  just  made  some  purchases  for  shipment  when  the 
crowning  misfortune  befel  me  of  all  these  Culifornian  mishaps. 
The  banking  house  of  Wells  and  Co.  had  since  the  great  fire 
lately  resumed  payments,  and  established  iUself  again  in  public 
credit.  The  amount  of  my  pecuniary  claim  upon  them  had 
been  admitted  and  placed  to  account,  when  suddenly  they 
suspended  payment  a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  their  cor- 
respondents in  the  United  States  dishonouring  their  drafts 
after  news  of  the  great  fire  had  reached  them,  and  not 
until  some  years  had  elapsed  after  the  second  stoppage  did  the 
creditors  of  Wells  and  Co.  receive  any  dividend  upon  their 
money  deposits. 

I  was  now  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  deferring  my 
intended  voyage  to  England,  nor  could  I  even  go  direct  to 
the  colonies,  as  well  for  actual  want  of  necessary  pecuniary 
means  to  do  so  as  for  my  reluctance  to  leave  the  credit  account 
with  Wells  and  Co.  so  unsettled.  In  a  country  so  eminently 
free  as  California,  where  manual  labour  is  esteemed  to  be  less 
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degrading  than  in  any  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  the 
grand  resource  in  such  exigencies  is  of  course  to  go  to  the  gold- 
diggings.  The  gold-diggers  were  in  truth  the  aristocracy 
of  the  land,  and  no  calling  was  there  accounted  more 
honourable.  The  ruined  merchant  who  had  never  known 
physical  labour  constantly  sought  change  of  scene  and  change 
of  fortune  at  the  gold-diggings,  and  shouldered  bis  blanket 
and  tools  without  tne  shade  of  a  notion  that  he  lost  caste 
amongst  his  equals  by  employing  himself  in  laborious  occupa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gold-digger  desired  a 
change  of  life,  and  sought  some  vocation  in  the  city,  he  gene- 
rally consulted  only  his  own  feelings  in  choosing  one  for  him- 
self^ for  being  obstructed  in  his  aims  by  few  or  no  hindrances 
of  conventional  usage  or  class  privilege,  he  would  constitute 
himself  a  merchant,  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  according  to  his  own 
opinion  of  his  own  qualifications,  and  with  very  little  reference 
to  previous  training.  The  liberal  professions  therefore,  if  not 
very  ably  administered  in  California,  were  at  least  not  unfairly 
exclusive,  since  they  were  open  to  all,  while  merchunts  and 
gold-diggers  continually  changed  their  relative  positions. 

I  had  hitherto  gone  to  the  gold  mines  both  to  satisfy  a  phi- 
losophical wish  to  examine  them  for  myself,  and  to  gratify  a 
desire  for  personal  adventure.  The  expectation  of  **  making  a 
fortune  "  by  individual  gold-digging  had  never  been  a  leading 
motive  with  me  ;  indeed  a  very  superficial  observation  satisfies 
any  one  whose  notion  of  a  "fortune  "  is  beyond  that  which  a 
peasant  may  entertain,  that  the  earnings  and  savings  of  a  gold- 
digger  never  amount  to  a  fortune  worthy  of  the  name,  although 
the  sum  gained  may  be  an  exceedingly  high  remuneration  for 
the  bodily  labour  employed  to  obtain  it.  All  the  large  for- 
tunes in  all  the  gold  countries  have  been  made  either  by  trade, 
by  land  speculations,  or  by  being  the  previous  possessor  of 
property  which  increased  enormously  in  value  by  the  presence 
of  a  gold-digging  population.  But  if  I  had  hitherto  gone  to 
the  gold  mines  for  other  motives  than  immediate  gain  in 
money,  I  now  went  to  the  diggings  a  third  time  because  my 
pecuniary  circumstances  compelled  me  to  go.  The  only  alter- 
native was  to  become  a  city  hireling  of  some  sort  ;  but  where 
is  the  free  and  skilled  independent  gold-digger — where  is  the 
man  of  ordinary  self-respect,  who  would  voluntarily  become  a 
derk  or  other  employ^  on  any  terms  while  the  fi-eedom  of  a 
gold-digger's  life  remained  open  to  him  ?  To  my  mind  it 
ever  is  ^^  better  to  be  an  uncouth  savage  in  the  free  wilderness 
than  the  Caliban  of  City  Prosperos."  Perhaps  the  wild  freedom 
of  bush  life  in  Australia,  no  less  than  contact  with  American  in- 
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dependence,  had  impressed  me  with  an  extreme  abhorrence  of 
servitude  and  subjection  of  every  kind,  not  excepting  the  easy 
occupation  of  a  well-paid  clerk.    At  any  rate,  in  this  emergency 
I  once  more  started  for  the  gold-diggings.     I  had  found  a  com- 
panion who  disappointed  me  at  the  last  moment,  and  so  I  pro- 
ceeded this  time  alone,  and  entirely  among  strimgers.     I  nad 
already  been  at  the  Southern  mines,  and  at  the  Northern  mines, 
but  the  world  being  now  all  before  me  where  to  choose,  I  chose 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  selected  my  temporary  home  at 
Mokelumne  Hill,  of  which  I  had  previously  tieard  some  ac- 
count.  At  the  city  of  Stockton,  again,  I  met  a  so-called  unfor- 
tunate digger  just  returning  thence,  who,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
gave  me  the  most  gloomy  accounts  of  it.     **  Go  to  any  dig- 
gings in  California  except  Mokelumne  Hill "  was  his  advice, 
but  I  had  seen  too  many  self-made  unfortunates  of  this  class  to 
be  in  the  least  deterred  from  my  purpose  by  what  he  said.     I 
engaged  with  a  teamster  to  go  up  in  his  mule  waggon.     On 
the  road,  at  one  of  the  inns,  I  met  with  a  young  man  from 
Australia  going  to  the  gold  mines  with  a  trading  adventure, 
which  he  was  conveying  to  Mokelumne  Hill  on  a  train  of 
mules.     On  comparing  notes  we  found  that  we  knew  many  of 
the  same  people  in  the  colonies,  so  we  struck  up  a  sort  of 
aoouaintance.     My  new  acquaintance  did  not  intend  to  remain 
at  Mokelumne  Hill,  and  as  he  was  deficient  in  tent  accommo- 
dation, and  I  had  brought  up  a  good  tent  with  me,  I  offered 
him  the  partial  use  of  it  so  long  as  he  should  stay  at  these  dig- 
gings.    This  proposal  he  accepted,  and  so  we  parted,  agreeing 
to  meet  again  at  our  destination.     Accordingly  at  Mokelumne 
Hill  he  jomed  me,  and  shortly  brought  his  goods  to  auction, 
and  tlicn  returned  to  San  Francisco  ;  but  in  the  meantime  he 
had  unexpectedly  met  with  a  Mr  Bell,  a  familiar  acquaintance 
from  South  Australia,  who  was  building  a  large  weatherboard 
house  at  the  township,  and  Mr  Bell  wanting  a  mining  partner, 
he  and  I  found  it  to  our  mutual  benefit  to  associate  for  the 
purpose  of  gold-mining.     Mr  Bell  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
partner,  and  we  remained  together  on  the  best  possible  terms 
during  all  the  while  I  remained  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  Mokelumne  Hill  gold  mines  were  of  quite  a  different 
style  from  any  which  I  had  yet  experienced.  The  bed-rock  was 
reached  by  the  miners  on  sinking  round  shafts  through  a  very 
white  substance,  which  was  popidarly  called  ^*  lava,"  and 
at  depths  varying  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  they  met 
with  the  washing  stuff  resting  as  usual  immediately  upon 
crystalline,  schistose,  and  slaty  bed-rocks.  But  the  gold  was 
also  deposited  in  certain  channels,  which    the  miners  here 
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termed  "  leads,^^  and  these  leads,  which  were  situate  upon  very 
high  land,  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  ancient  river- 
courses.  The  volcanic  origin  of  the  hills,  the  great  elevation 
of  the  leads,  and  many  concurring  phenomena,  had  here  led 
the  ordinary  gold-miners,  contraiy  to  the  popular  opinion  in 
many  diggings,  to  refer  the  origin  of  alluvial  gold  to  volcanic 
agency.  There  were  no  auriferous  quartz  veins  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  great  leads  of  gold  on  Mokelumne  Hill, 
but  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  there  were  several  gold- 
bearing  veinstones  of  quartz,  and  I  now  took  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  visiting  them  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  my  letter 
to  Mr  Rudder.  Many  of  my  acquaintances  among  the  gold- 
miners  here  had  had  a  trial  at  quartz-mining,  but  they  all  to  a 
man  condemned  the  employment  as  unprofitable  upon  a  small 
scale,  still  there  existed  among  them  the  feeling  that  gold- 
mining  in  veinstones  would  some  day,  when  exhausted  gold- 
fields  would  less  amply  repay  the  gold-washer*s  labour,  and 
when  powerful  machinery  should  be  employed  upon  it,  prove 
to  be  an  occupation  of  great  profit  for  capitalists,  oome 
steam  machinery  was  erected  upon  an  auriferous  quartz  vein 
at  Rich  Gulch,  but  the  greater  number  of  those  which  I  here 
examined  had  been  merely  quarried  into,  and  were  held  by  the 
miners  in  anticipation  of  a  more  general  introduction  of 
machinery  and  capital. 

My  first  prospcctions  led  me  up  and  down  the  Mokelumne 
River,  which  had  been  much  dug  over  during  the  previous 
year  ;  then  I  prospected  upon  the  Calaveras  River,  and  lastly, 
over  many  of  the  smaller  tributary  creeks  and  ^Iches  of 
the  two  leading  rivers.  Gold  was  everywhere  to  be  found, 
although  none  of  these  localities  was  altogether  satisfactory ; 
but  to  sink  a  deep  shaft  on  the  hill  seemed  too  formidable  a 
work  for  two  persons.  However,  at  length  Mr  Bell  and  I 
resolved  to  dig  a  shaft  upon  Corral  Hill,  and  after  spending 
upwards  of  a  month  of  very  hard  labour  upon  the  undertaking, 
we  experienced  the  disappointment  of  a  total  failure.  Again 
we  followed  the  various  rushes  of  the  miners,  and  took  up 
claims  upon  deep  sinkings,  without  heartily  entering  upon 
digging  another  shaft  at  any  of  them.  Perseverance,  however, 
conquers  formidable  difficulties  in  gold-digging  as  in  every 
other  enterprise,  and  one  evening,  on  returning  towards  home, 
we  came  upon  some  of  our  old  friends  at  Corral  Hill,  who  were 
just  trying  their  first  wash  dirt  after  sinking  to  the  depth  of 
seventy  feet.     Their  washing  proved  to  be  a  very  good  pros- 

Eect.      The  ground  all  around  their  claim  was  vacant,  and  we 
new  almost  to  a  certainty  in  which  direction  the  lead  con- 
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tinued.  We  immediately  staked  out  a  large  claim,  and  did  as 
much  labour  upon  it  that  evening  as  would  secure  our  title  to 
it,  being  certain  that  on  the  following  day  there  would  be  a 
general  rush  to  the  vicinity.  Mr  Bell  and  I  agreed  that  the 
undertaking  was  too  much  for  two  persons,  and  that  as  the 
claim  we  had  taken  up  would  be  in  good  repute,  we  might 
choose  amongst  our  acquaintances  as  many  more  associates  as 
we  thought  proper.  We  accordingly  admitted  a  Mr  Walden 
from  New  York,  and  a  Mr  Bjomson  from  Copenhagen,  into 
partnership,  and  it  was  arranged  to  work  in  alternate  couples, 
night  and  day,  until  the  shaft  was  completed.  It  proved  much 
easier  sinking  than  the  one  we  had  first  dug,  altnough  at  no 
great  distance  from  it,  and  within  a  week  from  commencement 
we  reached  the  bed-rock,  where  we  found  very  good  washing* 
stuff  at  a  depth  of  seventy-fi^e  feet  from  grass.  Upon  this 
claim  we  worked  several  months,  in  fact  during  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  I  remained  in  California,  while  the  average  earnings  of 
each  of  us  amounted  to  upwards  of  half  an  ounce  (or  two 
pounds  sterling)  per  diem.  There  were  a  few  days  during 
heavy  rains  when  it  was  more  profitable  to  wash  for  gold 
in  what  are  technically  called  '*  surfacings  "  with  long-toms 
(machines  of  which  I  had  heretofore  only  heard),  and  we  fire- 
quently,  although  for  a  day  or  two  only  at  a  time,  left  our 
permanent  underground  excavations  to  take  advantage  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  surface. 

From  time  to  time  random  news  of  the  gold-fields  of  New 
South  Wales  reached  Mokelumne  Hill,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  was  not  of  a  sufficiently  encouraging  nature  to  be  at  all 
attractive  to  a  mining  population  resident  upon  such  a  rich 

g}ld-field  as  Mokelumne  Hill.  Some  letters  from  experienced 
alifomian  diggers  in  Australia  were  shown  to  me,  giving  the 
most  lamentable  accounts  of  the  poverty  of  the  Turon  River, 
and  other  of  the  first  discovered  localities.  I  could  not  expect 
to  receive  any  direct  communication  from  Mr  Hargraves,  tor  I 
had  written  to  him  of  my  intention  of  going  to  England,  and 
there,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  he  had  addressed  letters  to  me. 
At  length  we  began  to  hear  rumours  of  the  finding  of  much 
richer  gold  mines  at  Balaarat  and  Mount  Alexander,  somewhere 
nearer  to  Melbourne  than  to  Sydney,  and  I  soon  received  an 
awakening  letter  on  the  subject  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Among  the  passengers  with  Mr  Hargraves  and  myself  in  the 
*'  Elizabeth  Archer  "  there  had  been  a  Mr  Bowden  (now  of 
the  firm  Bowden  and  Threlkeld,  in  Sydney),  then  venturing  on 
mercantile  pursuits  to  California ;  and  he  having,  like  myself^ 
some  unsaleable  puncheons  of  rum  on  board,  had  shipped  them 
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off  again  to  the  colonies  in  the  same  vessel  as  that  in  which  I 
had  sent  mine.  This  gentleman  was  now  my  correspondent, 
and  wished  to  hand  me  over  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
my  rum,  which  I  had  almost  given  up  for  lost,  so  long 
had  been  the  time  which  had  since  elapsed.  Mr  Bowden 
being  now  in  San  Francisco,  I  replied  to  him,  and  re- 
ceived a  second  letter,  giving  me  further  details.  The 
date  is  the  6th  of  June,  1852,  and  he  writes  thus  :  "  You 
should  lose  no  time  in  getting  to  Sydney  or  Port  Phillip.  ,  .  . 
I  have  seen  Sydney  papers  by  the  last  arrival,  which  contain 
astonishing  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  gold.  From  one 
mine  (Mount  Alexander)  the  weekly  escort  of  mounted  police 
brought  down  eleven  thousand  ounces  in  the  early  part  of 
February.  The  ship  "  Wandsworth,"  for  London,  16th  of 
February,  had  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  ounces 
on  board.  ...  I  dare  not  write  you  the  intelligence  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  Hort  Brotners  from  their  father  in 
Melbourne,  but  when  you  come  to  San  Francisco  ask  Mr  Hort 
to  show  it  you.  .  .  .  Margraves  is  a  Gold  Commissioner  and  a 
J.P.,  with  a  good  salary  and  a  roving  commission  to  prospect. 
Rumour  says  he  has  obtained  leave  oi  absence  to  go  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  being  knighted. — Yours  truly,  T.  W. 
Bowden."  This  account  of  Mr  Hargraves  was  in  reply  to 
my  direct  inquiry.  There  waa  also  an  enclosure  of  an  older 
date,  from  Capt.  D— ,  of  Sydney,  in  which  allusion  is  made 
to  the  gold  discovery,  and  to  the  first  grant  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  Mr  Hargraves.  The  date  is  Sydney,  10th  of  July, 
1851,  and  these  are  the  words: 

**  Our  gold  discovery  has  no  doubt  reached  you — your  old 
partner  has  acquired  great  notoriety  and  substantial  reward 
from  the  Government  for  the  discovery." 

The  information  conveyed  in  these  letters  was  of  course 
made  known  generally  amongst  the  gold-diggers,  and  an 
exodus  began  from  Mokelumne  Hill  to  Australia.  My 
own  resolve  was  now  made,  and  an  accident  happened  very 
opportunely  upon  our  claim  before  the  gold  had  been  half  dug 
out  of  it.  By  inadvertently  opening  a  communication  under- 
ground with  some  deserted  mines,  several  hundred  tons  of 
water  suddenly  rushed  into  our  adits,  and  two  of  the  party  very 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  This  misfortune  could  not 
be  remedied  without  a  vast  amount  of  labour,  so  I  took 
the  opportunity  and  resolved  to  go  direct  to  Sydney.  The 
accident  happened  one  afternoon,  and  I  started  with  a  party  of 
Americans  for  San  Francisco  and  Australia  on  the  very  next 
day,  making  a  present  to  Mr  Bell  of  my  tools  and  of  my  share 
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in  the  claim.  Two  American  friends  on  my  persuasion  came  with 
me  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  but  on  making  inquiry  amount 
American  merchants  and  settled  residents  in  the  city  they 
found  that  these  spoke  very  lightly  indeed  of  the  Australian 
cold  discoveries.  **  Yes,"  they  said,  **  no  doubt  some  gold  has 
been  discovered,  but  as  to  there  being  really  any  gold-diggings, 
it  is  all  exaggeration."  All  the  Americans  in  the  ci^  whom 
they  consulted,  without  exception,  dissuaded  their  country- 
men from  going  to  such  an  outlandish  place  as  Australia, 
which  they  alleged  was  not  a  firee  countiT^  and  that  American 
citizens  were  there  especially  persecuted.  The  fact  is,  that 
much  better  information  concerning  Australia  had  obtained 
currency  among  the  gold-diggers  up  the  country  than  was  in 
possession  of  most  of  the  city  residents,  but  as  it  often  happens 
with  people  in  doubt,  my  friends  asked  advice  from  tnose 
who  knew  less  than  themselves. 

I  took  a  passage  for  Sydney  in  the  American  ship  **  Orpheus.'* 
A  good  many  Mokelumne  Hill  miners  were  on  board.  The 
passengers  consisted  of  about  fifty  individuals  who  had  the 
privileges  of  the  cabin,  with  about  thrice  that  number  in  the 
steerage.  The  only  occurrence  of  importance  was  that  of 
calling  at  the  Navigator  Islands,  and  this  delightful  episode 
deserves  a  special  notice. 

The  group  in  the  Pacific  known  as  the  Samoa,  or  Navigator 
Islands,  was  discovered  by  the  French  navigator  De  Bougain- 
ville. They  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  subdivision 
of  the  Friendly  Islands  of  Captain  Cook.  The  Samoa  group 
consists  of  four  principal  islands — namely,  Manua,  Tutuilla, 
Upola,  and  Savai.  The  **  Orpheus "  first  cast  anchor  at 
Manua,  and  of  course  we  landed  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
natives  here  we  found  were  all  Christians,  with  books  printed 
upon  a  phonetic  system,  in  Roman  characters,  and  yet,  singu- 
larly enough,  there  were  no  white  men  on  the  island,  the  people 
having  all  been  taught  by  native  teachers  from  Tahiti.  There 
is  not  perhaps  a  more  triumphant  result  than  this  fact  in  the 
annals  of  missionary  enterprise.  The  loveliness  of  these 
islands  has  never  been  too  highly  coloured,  for  it  exceeds  in 
truth  all  poetic  description.  Their  natural  beauty  is  surely 
the  nearest  approach  tnat  can  be  to  paradise  upon  earth.  Ail 
that  my  youthful  imagination  haa  ever  pictured,  all  that 
Cook*s  voyages  had  ever  impressed  upon  my  boyish  fimcy,  and 
all  the  glowing  ideas  which  I  had  evejr  garnered  from  descrip- 
tive books,  had  never  surpassed  the  glorious  reality.  I  have 
generally  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  case  in  other  countries, 
ut  here  the  tropical  vegetation,  the  genial  climate,  the  smooth 
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sea,  the  engaging  people,  were  all  most  charming  and 
romantic.  After  spendinsj  an  agreeable  week  at  Manua,  we 
coasted  along  Tutuilla,  and  then  entered  Apia  harbour  in  Upola. 
Here  we  remained  upwards  of  another  week.  We  took  excur- 
sions into  the  interior  and  visited  the  farm  of  Mr  Pritchard, 
the  Consul,  and  thence  went  to  view  a  remarkable  waterfall 
seven  miles  inland.  We  sought  for  gold  on  this  occasion,  but 
found  no  indications.  Amongst  the  vegetable  curiosities  of 
these  islands  wild  nutmegs  and  wild  oranges  were  the  most 
remarkable,  besides  an  abundance  of  the  ordinary  edibles,  such 
as  bananas,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  taro,  &c.  &c.  Leav- 
ing Upola  the  **  Orpheus  *'  stood  off  and  on,  near  the  large 
island  of  Savai.  Innumerable  canoes  filled  with  natives  visited 
us  on  every  occasion.  Our  long  stay  at  this  group  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  captain  of  our  vessel,  who,  intending  to  call 
again  on  his  return  from  Australia,  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  pigs 
and  fowls  for  the  market  of  San  Francisco,  haa  now  to 
arrange  with  the  native  chiefs  to  collect  them.  I  did  not  by 
any  means  regret  this  delay.  The  natives  are  a  most  int^ 
resting  people,  and  a  very  superior  race  to  either  the  New 
Hollanders  or  the  Californian  Indians.  If  a  fine  climate, 
simple  wants,  light  labour,  and  beautiful  scenery  can  produce 
happiness,  then  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea  must  possess 
that  blessing  most  completely.  The  traveller  can  scarcely  look 
upon  their  condition  without  indulging  a  desire  to  forego  the 
boasted  benefits  of  civilization,  ana  it  really  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  average  happiness  of  man  in  the  civilized  state 
equals  that  of  these  favoured  people. 

I  learnt  for  the  first  time  on  board  the  "  Orpheus,"  from, a 

Eassenger  of  a  geological  turn,  that  Sir  Rodenck  Murchison 
ad  in  England  predicted  something  about  the  gold-fields  in 
Australia  before  their  discovery. 

I  entered  Sydney  harbour  once  more,  in  September  1852, 
after  an  absence  from  the  colony  of  upwards  of  three  years. 
The  pilots  informed  us  that  the  produce  of  gold  exceeded  any- 
thing that  had  ever  before  been  heard  of  What  wages  are 
going  in  Sydney  ?  demanded  my  American  friends.  About 
ten  shillings  a  day  was  the  reply.  Then  the  gold-digffings 
can't  be  very  good  if  the  current  wages  are  only  ten  shillings 
a  day,  was  the  rejoinder,  for  on  our  leaving  California  wages 
were  there  at  least  twice  fls  high.  This  paradox  was  attempted 
to  be  explained  upon  the  theory  of  a  settled  population  being 
in  one  country  and  nomadic  adventurers  only  in  the  other. 
We  soon  gathered  the  information  that  the  gold-fields  of  Vic- 
toria were  the  grand  point  of  attraction.     Still  many  anomalies 
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presented  themselves  to  us.  Gold,  it  was  said,  was  being  dug  out 
in  Victoria  by  pounds,  and  not  by  ounces  as  in  California.  Yet 
all  the  city  residents  in  Sydney  bitterly  complained  of  the  high 
rate  of  wages,  the  great  cost  of  necessaries,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  servants,  when  to  our  different  view  all  those 
wants  appeared  to  us  imder  the  circumstances  to  be  supplied 
exceedingly  cheap  and  reasonable.  We  had  been  accustomed 
in  California  to  judge  of  the  productiveness  of  gold-fields  by 
their  effect  upon  the  prices  of  labour;  and  here,  while  the  gold- 
fields  were  alleged  to  be  more  prolific,  the  price  of  labour  was 
far  below  the  Califomian  standard.  *'  I  don't  know  what 
Sydney  will  come  to,"  said  one  lady  to  me ;  **  my  laundress  now 
wants  to  impose  a  charge  of  four  shillings  a  dozen  for  washing." 
I  told  her  that  the  usual  charge  in  Califomia  was  equivalent  to 
iwenty-four  shillings  a  dozen  for  washing.  Many  similar  com- 
plaints equally  groundless  were  continually  brought  before  us, 
while  we  were  astonished  to  find  that  prices  had  risen  so  little 
if  the  accounts  firom  the  Victoria  gold-fields  were  reliable.  I 
soon  learnt  that  Mr  Hargraves  was  proceeding  to  Victoria 
overland  on  duty  as  Crown  Commissioner  for  Exploration  of 
the  Gold-fields.  My  American  companions  were  all  going 
to  Victoria,  so  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  going  with 
them.  The  first  White  Hill  at  Bendigo  had  been  recom- 
mended to  us  as  good  ground  for  hill-digging  miners,  and  the 
very  name  was  attractive  to  us  who  had  just  come  fi'om  the 
White  Hills  of  Mokelumne.  I  remained  only  a  short  time  in 
Sydney,  and  saw  but  few  of  my  former  friends.  I  sent  a  letter 
to  the  official  address  of  Mr  Hargraves,  announcing  my  inten- 
tion of  being  shortly  at  the  first  White  Hill,  Bendigo,  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  I  should  see  him  there.  We  tried  to 
engage  passages  on  board  the  ^*  Conside "  steamer,  but  she 
was  full,  fortunately  for  us^  since  she  was  wrecked  on  that 
voyage  to  Melbourne.  We  secured  cabin  passages  on  the 
steamer  "  Shamrock  "  at  ten  pounds  each,  wnich  we  thought 
very  reasonable  in  amount  for  a  gold-mining  country,  only 
we  had  to  pay  the  fare  several  cuiys  beforehand  to  secure 
berths.  The  approach  to  Melbourne  up  the  harbour  of  Port 
Phillip,  though  less  romantic  in  scenery,  impresses  the  travel- 
ler with  a  more  favourable  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  land  than 
the  entrance  to  Sydney.  In  the  month  of  September  the  land- 
scape there  is  covered  with  a  verdure,  that  reminds  one  of  old 
England.  The  bustle  of  the  city  was  San  Francisco  over 
again,  with  some  slight  differences  ;  for  instance,  the  inns  were 
considered  to  be  full  in  Melbourne  when  one  person  only  occu- 
pied each  room  in  the  house,  whereas  in  Calitomiay  durmg  the 
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great  rush  of  population,  sleeping  berths  in  the  houses  were 
ntted  up  one  over  the  other  in  ship  fashion^  so  that  any  num- 
ber could  be  accommodated  in  a  rough  way.     We  went  all 
over  Melbourne,  and  had  great  diflScuIty  in  getting  lodgings 
upon  any  terms.     We  stayed  only  two  days,  when  some  of 
our  party  bought  a  horse  and  cart,  while  the  others  agreed  to 
pay  them  the  current  freight,  which  was  then  one  shUling  per 
pound  for  transport  of  baggage  and  provisions  to  Bendigo ;  so  we 
proceeded  together.     I  made  a  detour  to  inspect  the  gold-dig- 
gings on  Forest  Creek,  near  Mount  Alexander,  where  I  called 
upon  a  Mr  Boursiquot,  whom  I  had  previously  known  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  got  a  great  amount  of  information  from  him.     We 
met  the  usual  complement  of  ioi-diaant  unfortunate  diggers 
leaving  Bendigo,  amongst  whom  were  some  Mokelumne  Hill 
men  personally  known  to  some  of  us.     When  we  came  to  an 
explanation  of  their  imfortunate  circumstances,  they  admitted 
that  Bendigo  was  "good  for  an  ounce  a   day  yet;"  but  in 
these  good  times  they  said  an  ounce  of  gold,  tnat  is,  nearly 
four  pounds  sterling  a  day,  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  so  they 
were  goinff  to  try  for  better  hick  on  MoonUght  Flat*     The  cost 
of  livmg  for  a  week  at  this  time  certainly  did  not  exceed  one 
day's  earnings,  or  about  three  pounds  a  week,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared an  unlucky  digger  was  only  to  be  understood  relatively 
to  the  great  prize-finders. 

We  pitched  our  tents  near  the  first  White  Hill,  and  I  went 
out  with  a  companion  to  prospect.  The  first  man  we  met  told 
us  the  ordinary  tale — namely,  that  all  the  gold  was  dug  out,  and 
that  we  had  arrived  too  late.  The  first  hill  was  certainly 
abandoned  by  the  crowd  of  miners  who  had  moved  downwards 
towards  the  fifth  and  sixth  white  hills.  However,  on  entering 
several  shafls  of  deserted  claims  on  the  first  hill,  I  was  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  examination.  My  experience  in  hill- 
digging  and  underground  excavation  here  proved  to  be  of 
great  service  to  me.  I  saw  with  professional  eye  that  many 
of  the  claims  had  been  worked  by  mexperiencea  miners,  and 
that  therefore  a  great  deal  of  virgin  ground  yet  remained  to  be 
dug.  Other  of  3ie  claims  had  been  operated  upon  by  Cornish 
miners,  and  it  was  striking  to  mark  the  difierence  of  workman- 
ship. I  began  digging  on  the  first  White  Hill  with  one  com- 
panion, ana  fi^om  the  first  we  found  it  to  be  the  most  steadily 
remunerative  and  comfortable  digging  that  could  be  desired. 
The  excavations  were  white,  dry,  and  clean,  the  miner  was 
equally  protected  from  the  sun,  sheltered  firom  the  rain,  and 
unannoyed  by  dripping  water,  while  the  gold  was  generally 
spread  on  the  floor  beneath  the  whole  hill.    There  did  not 
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appear  to  be  any  distinct  lead  or  line  of  peculiar  richness  in 
gold,  but  the  richer  spots  were  disposed  in  irregular  patches. 
The  white  hills  here  differed  from  the  white  hills  of  Mokelumne, 
in  being  hills  of  conglomerated  round  quartz  pebbles  reposing 
upon  a  soft  white  bed-rock,  while  in  California  the  hills  them- 
selves were  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  a  similar  white 
substance,  and  rested  upon  ordinary  bed-rocks  of  slate,  schist, 
and  granite.  The  neignbouring  watercourses  at  Bendigo  were 
many  of  them  even  richer  than  the  hills  in  gold  deposits,  though 
those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  White  Hills  were 
not  especially  prolific  of  gold. 

There  were  also  a  great  many  known  auriferous  quartz  veins, 
or,  as  they  have  since  been  more  popularly  called,  quartz  reefs, 
at  Bendigo,  and  I  collected  quite  a  number  of  specimens  from 
them.  Bendigo  was  a  very  rich  gold-field,  and  during  the 
four  months  of  my  being  there  my  individual  gains  ranged 
firom  two  to  ten  pounds  sterling  per  diem,  making  an  average 
of  upwards  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  about  four  pounds  sterling 
for  every  working  day  of  my  gold-digging  experience  at 
Bendigo.  The  gold  deposits  there  offered  another  geological 
problem,  and  no  theory  seemed  to  meet  the  phenomena  in  all 
respects.  The  general  aspect  of  the  diggings  was  not  such  as 
could  be  called  volcanic  in  a  popular  sense,  neither  were  the 
bed-rocks  generally  such  as  geologists  would  consider  igneous 
rocks ;  it  appeared  even  doubtful  whether  or  no  the  soft  shaly 
white  bed-rocks  under  the  White  Hills  were  of  the  metamorphic 
class,  but  possibly  what  Murchison  describes  as  bands  of  finely 
levigated  volcanic  grits,  and  no  fossils  had  been  found  in  them. 
The  one  great  fact  upon  which  I  had  argued  in  California  when 
directing  Mr  Hargraves  to  seek  for  gold  in  Australia  upon 
slates  because  the  precious  metal  was  so  often  found  moulded 
upon  them,  scarcely  could  apply  to  the  White  Hills,  since  the 
wnite  floor  was  too  exceedingly  soft,  and  the  gold  grains  even 
in  the  richest  spots  were  so  small  in  size.  But  still,  where 
larger  nuggets  were  found  in  surrounding  diggings  they  ex- 
hibited the  appearance  of  having  been  melted  upon  the  floor, 
no  less  than  did  the  flattened  gold  grains  upon  a  floor  of  slate 
in  the  other  localities  which  I  have  treated  of.  Tlie  doctrine 
of  the  origination  of  placer  deposit  gold  by  release  of  the 
metal  firom  a  quartz  matrix,  by  abrasion  or  decay,  seemed  quite 
as  inapplicable  at  Bendigo  as  elsewhere.  None  of  the  many 
perfectly  rounded  quartz  pebbles  there  were  gold-bearing  frag- 
ments of  quartz,  as  one  might  suppose  that  they  ought  to  have 
been,  when  accumulated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  gold-bearing 
quartz  veins,  if  the  pebbles  really  were  mechanically  detached 
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pieces  of 'the  same  quartz.  Upon  the  whole,  the  views  I  had 
entertained  in  California  were  confirmed  by  what  I  wit- 
nessed at  Bendigo,  and  my  experience  was  materially  enlarged. 
The  proximity  of  the  placer  deposits  to  the  auriferous  quartz 
veins,  as  well  as  their  obvious  connexion  with  them  and  the 
probable  derivation  of  both  from  the  same  source,  were  pheno- 
mena and  inquiries  which  presented  themselves  to  me,  perhaps 
more  forcibly  at  Bendigo  than  at  any  other  gold-field  which  I 
had  previously  known.  In  my  former  speculations  I  might 
have  attributed  too  little  importance  to  the  auriferous  quartz 
veins  as  a  phenomenon  which  sometimes  accompanied  the 
presence  of  gold  in  placer  deposits.  But  here  the  imity  of  the 
question  forced  itself  upon  consideration. 

Gold-diggers  are  generally  the  most  restless  of  mortals,  and 
no  sooner  had  my  American  acquaintances  entered  upon  a 
successful  career  at  Bendigo  than  a  rumour  came  that  still 
richer  gold-diggings  had  been  found  on  the  "  Ovens  River,** 
about  two  hundred  miles  further  towards  Sydney.  The  greater 
part  of  them  at  once  took  the  migration  mania,  and  staited 
thither.  I  did  not  go  with  them.  One  party  of  three,  after 
just  reaching  the  Ovens  River  diggings,  were  so  dissatisfied 
with  appearances  that  they  returned  to  Bendigo,  leaving  their 
companions  at  the  new  diggings,  where  they  permanently 
remained.  Those  who  returned  brought  me  the  satisfactory 
account  that  Mr  Hargraves  had  appeared  at  the  Ovens,  and 
would  arrive  at  Bendigo  on  the  same  day  as  themselves.  This 
was  on  a  Saturday.  I  went  at  once  to  the  Gold  Commissioner's 
camp,  and  had  the  gratification  of  again  meetinj?  Mr  Har* 
graves,  after  a  separation  of  nearly  two  years.  We  had  too 
much  to  say  to  each  other  to  be  gone  through  in  the  resident 
Commissioner's  tent,  so  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  to 
sleep  at  Mr  Hargraves's  camp,  under  ■  guidance  of  his  trooper^ 
where  he  (Mr  Hargraves)  would  join  me  very  early  on  the 
following  morning,  so  that  we  should  have  an  entire  day  to 
ourselves  to  compare  notes  and  communicate  confidentially. 
Mr  Hargraves  lent  me  his  horse  for  this  purpose,  which  ma 
servant  or  orderly  brought  to  him  again  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  a  young  gentleman  travelling  with  Mr  Hargraves 
was  directed  to  receive  me  at  the  encampment. 

Mr  Hargraves  was  now  travelling  officially  as  Crown 
Commissioner  for  Exploration  x)f  the  Gold-fields.  His  outfit 
consisted  of  a  covered  cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  an  extra 
saddle  horse,  a  tent  to  sleep  in,  and  the  services  of  two  men 
in  the  uniform  of  border  pohcei     When  in  camp  one  of  the  men 
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remained  in  charge  of  the  property,  and  the  other  acted  as  a 
mounted  orderly  to  Mr  Hargraves.  The  duty  of  exploration 
seemed  to  consist  in  visiting  gold-diggings  already  established, 
rather  than  in  searching  for  new  gola-fields.  The  expedition 
was  evidently  merely  a  tour  of  pleasure  for  Mr  Hargraves  to 
sec  the  famous  gola-fields  of  Victoria  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the  possibility  that 
the  advantage  of  comparison  might  prove  of  public  service. 

When  Mr  Hargraves  returned  to  tne  camp,  we  first  indulged 
in  some  jocularity  at  his  having  been  appointed  Commis- 
sioner for  Exploration,  an  occupation  for  which  he  was  so 
little  qualified,  cither  by  inclination  for  prospecting  or  by 
geological  tastes,  instead  of  his  having  been  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner for  issuing  licences  and  otherwise  aaministering  in 
the  management  of  the  gold-fields,  as  we  had  anticipated  wnen 
the  matter  was  under  consideration  in  California.  He  ex- 
plained this  anomaly  by  stating  that  when  Mr  Hardy  was 
appointed  Chief  Gold  Commissioner,  at  a  salary  of  l,000i 
a-year,  immediately  after  he  (Mr  Hargraves)  had  made  the 

fold  discovery  known  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  he  (Mr 
[argraves)  had  energetically  protested  against  the  unjust  pre- 
ference as  regarded  nimself,  and  had  refused  to  accept  any 
inferior  and  subordinate  appointment ;  therefore  a  new  office 
had  to  be  made  purposely  for  him,  entirely  independent  of 
Mr  Hardy,  and  he  had  then  been  induced  to  accept  his  present 
Commissionership. 

But  if  I  felt  any  astonishment  at  Mr  Hargraves  having 
undertaken  to  '*  explore,"  I  experienced  no  less  amazement 
to  learn  that  his  explorations  had  apparently  given  the 
authorities  every  satisfaction,  for  he  submitted  the  three  follow- 
ing letters  in  manuscript  to  my  perusal — Sir  H.  Young  being 
at  this  time  Lieutenant-Governor  of  South  Australia,  and  Mr 
La  Trobe  of  Victoria, 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office, 

Sydney,  16th  September,  1852. 

Sib, — I  do  myself  the  honour,  by  driection  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General,  to  annex  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Adelaide,  by  which  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  South  Australia  is  desirous 
that  you  should  visit  that  colony. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

E.  DsAS  Thomson. 
E.  H.  Hargraves,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 
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South  Australia,  Colonial  Secretary's  Office, 

Adelaide,  August  20th,  1862. 
Sis, — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  a  note  addressed  by  Sir 
H.  E.  T.  Young  to  Lieutenant>Gk)yemor  La  Trobe,  and  I  am  directed 
to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  submit  it  to  his  Excellency 
the  GoTemor-in-Chief,  in  oraer  that  tke  substance  of  it  may  be  com- 
municated to  Mr  Hargrayes,  if  he  has  not  yet  left  New  South  Wales. 

I  haye,  &c. 

B.  T.  FiKKiss,  Colonial  Secretary. 
The  Hon.  the  Colonitl  Secretary,  New  South  Wales. 


Adelaide,  August  20th,  1862. 
Mt  DBAS  Sis, — It  is  reported  here  that  Mr  Hargrayes,  the  first  dis- 
coyerer  of  sold  in  New  South  Wales,  is  about  to  repair  to  Melbourne 
en  route  to  England.  In  this  eyent,  I  shall  feel  mucn  obliged  by  your 
making  known  to  him  my  request  that,  prior  to  his  final  departure,  he 
would  yisit  this  colony.  Pray  assure  hmi  that  I  shall  esteem  it  an 
important  seryice  rendered  to  the  Gk)yemment  and  the  public  of  Aus- 
tralia, if  he  will  giye  himself  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  exten* 
siye  researches  in  Australia,  by  personally  inquirmg  into  the  existence 
or  non-eiistence  of  a  profitable  gold-field  in  tnis  part  of  the  continent. 
I  feel  confident  of  the  readiness  of  the  Legislature  to  proyide  remune* 
ration  for  the  cost  and  trouble  of  Mr  Hargrayes*s  trayels  in  this  colony; 
^nor  can  I  doubt  that  her  Majesty^s  Goyernment  would  regard  with 
great  interest  any  account  of  this  proyince  emanating  from  one  whose 
•ncoess  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  productiye  of  such  an  immense 
increase  to  the  exports  of  the  colony. 

I  haye,  Ac. 

H.  E.  T.  YouKO. 
His  Excellency  Lieutenant-Goyemor  La  Trobe. 

Commenting  on   these   ofiScial   communications,   Mr  Har- 

f*aYe8  informed  me  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  to  South 
UBtralia,  since  many  experienced  gold-diggers  liad  already 
been  prospecting  over  that  colony,  and,  not  having  found  any 
gold-fields  of  value,  he  should,  as  he  thought,  diminish  his 
reputation  by  going  upon  an  exploration  which  he  foresaw 
would  be  unsuccessful. 

Now  here  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  Mr  Hargraves,  since 
he  declined  to  go  to  South  Australia  himself)  at  least  to  oiier 
for  my  acceptance  that  Commissionership  which  he  had  so 
boastfully  promised  to  procure  when  the  power  of  his  ever 
being  in  a  position  to  do  so  was  uncertain.  Nothing  seemed 
easier  than  for  Mr  Hargraves  to  have  said  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Government  of  South  Australia  evidently  wanted 
some  experienced  person  for  a  Grold  Commissioner,  and  that  he 
would,  in  reply  to  the  above  solicitations,  recommend  me  to 
Governor  Young's  notice  as  being  a  person  more  experienced 
than   himself  in  the  examination  of  gold-fields.     Not  only 
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must  Mr  Hargraves  at  this  time  have  possessed  in  his  own 
mind  the  recollection  of  our  verbal  agreement  to  this  effect  in 
California,  but  my  written  letter  sent  by  my  brother,  reminding 
him  of  the  promise,  had  lately  been  of  great  service,  as  I 
subsequently  learnt,  in  establishing  him  as  the  recognised  gold 
discoverer,  and  of  securing  him  the  appointment  which  he  then 
held.  A  number  of  Gold  Commissioners  were  shortly  after- 
wards employed  to  examine  South  Australia,  all  of  whom 
were  quite  inexperienced  men.  But  at  this  confabulation  near 
Bcndigo  I  particularly  noted  that  Mr  Hargraves  evaded  any 
direct  allusion  to  that  appointment,  but  most  particularly 
enjoined  me  to  meet  him  m  Sydney,  at  an  intended  grand 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  his  gold  discovery,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  and  then  to  visit  with  him  the  locality,  after 
which  he  would  fulfil  his  pledges,  and  efficiently  serve  me  in 
any  way  that  I  desired.  Mr  Hargraves  spoke  at  this  time  of 
an  intended  money  grant  for  his  services,  and  mentioned  the 
Bum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  with  an  air  which  led  me 
to  suppose  that  he  considered  the  sum  too  extravagant  ever  to 
be  granted  to  him. 

lengaged  with  Mr  Hargraves  to  meet  him  at  the  Banquet 
in  Sydney,  and  for  the  present  returned  to  Bendigo  with  my 

new  friend  Mr  C ,  the  young  gentleman  who  had  travelled 

from  Sydney  with  Mr  Hargraves,  and  whom  I  now  took  under 
my  care  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  gold-mining.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  received  a  note  of  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Resident 
Chief  Commissioner's,  where  I  met  Mr  Hargraves  and  all  the 

official  dignitaries  of  the  district.     Mr  C *s  refined  notion 

of  a  gold-miner's  requisites  had  induced  him  to  bring  a  black 
dress  coat  to  Bendigo,  which  I  borrowed  for  this  occasion.  I 
had  objected  to  admit  Mr  C — • — ,  an  inexperienced  young  man 
(who  has  since  been  called  to  the  bar),  upon  equal  terms  with 
myself  in  gold-mining  ;  but  another  young  man,  the  nephew  of 
Capt.  Bull,  the  Chief  Gold  Commissioner  at  Bendigo,  being  in 
want  of  an  associate,  I  proposed  to  them  that  the  two  tyros 
should  work  together,  and  that  I  should  afford  them  the  benefit 
of  my  experience,  instruction,  and  advice.  They  entered  into 
this  arrangement,  and  jointly  occupied  my  tent  for  awhile,  and 
afterwards  encamped  near  me,  convenient  to  the  first  White 
Hill,  where  I  assisted  them  in  selecting  claims,  and  instructed 
them  in  the  method  of  working. 

I  left  Bendigo  near  the  appointed  day  to  go  to  Sydney,  with 
the  elated  feelmgs  of  one  who  had  been  invited  to  participate 
in  public  honours,  and  to  be  indirectly  rewarded  for  the  sue- 
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ccssful  denouement  of  that  discovery  towards  which  I  had  so 
much  contributed.  I  now  found  that  all  my  squatting  friends 
of  former  days  had  realised  princely  fortunes  by  the  great  and 
sudden  rise  in  the  negotiable  value  of  their  runs  and  live  stock 
consequent  upon  the  gold  developments,  and  that  they,  by  thus 
remaining  at  nome,  had  literally  got  wealth  thrust  upon  them, 
without  any  eflTort  of  their  own.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  my  own  late  cattle  and  station  on  the  Mclntyre,  with  the 
natural  increase  of  numbers,  would  in  ordinary  course  now  have 
been  saleable  for  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds,  so  that  I  had 
the  mortification  of  feeling  that  my  own  efforts  and  services  in 
the  gold  discovery  had  been  hitherto  far  less  profitable  to 
myself  than  if  I  had  drowsily  and  boorishly  lived  on  the  cattle- 
station  until  the  golden  treasures  of  Australia  might  possibly 
have  been  discovered  by  some  other  means. 

My  proceedings  after  this  time  will  be  found  interpolated  in 
the  body  of  the  volume,  but  it  may  be  well  now  briefly  to 
state  that  after  going  with  Mr  Hargraves  at  my  own  expense 
over  the  gold-fields  of  the  Western  Districts  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  examining  the  spot  where  he  found  the  first  gold, 
also  inspecting  the  exact  place  on  Louisa  Creek  where,  shortly 
afterwards,  a  black  fellow  found  the  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
gold  in  one  lump  exposed  to  daylight  in  a  quartz  veinstone, 
and  likewise  visiting  Ophir,  the  Turon,  Tambaroora,  the  Meroo, 
&c.,  stopping  on  each  occasion  at  the  quarters  of  the  local 
Gold  Commissioners,  I  returned  again  to  reside  awhile  in 
Sydney. 

The  monster  nugget  found  in  quartz  matrix  on  Louisa  Creek 
by  Dr  Ker's  black  fellow  in  1851,  was  at  the  time  the  most 
ponderous  piece  of  the  precious  metal  which  had  ever  been 
obtained  in  any  country.  The  largest  lump  of  gold  either  of 
the  placer-deposit  or  of  the  quartz-matrix  kind  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  Australian  gold  searchings,  had  been  found  in 
the  world,  weighed  only  ninety  pounds,  and  had  been  disclosed 
in  the  alluvia  of  the  Russian  gold  deposits.  I  believe  that 
none  of  the  nuggets  at  any  time  found  in  California  equalled 
this  weight.  Since  the  finding  of  the  huge  lump  by  the  black 
fellow  on  Louisa  Creek,  several  other  monster  nuggets  of  still 
greater  dimensions  have  been  discovered  in  Australia,  the 
largest  ever  yet  found  being  "  The  Welcome  Nugget,"  of  the 
weight  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  troy,  and  of  the 
value  of  about  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  valuable 
prize — the  King  of  the  monster  nuggets — is  the  noblest  speci- 
men of  placer-deposit  gold  ever  yet  discovered,  and  was  dug 
from  beneath  the  drift,  at  a  depth  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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foet,  on  tho  llth  of  June,  1858,  in  the  very  rich  placer-deposits 
of  lUiUarat — a  gold-field  which,  from  its  prodigious  productive- 
ness, htts  been  jusUy  styled  "The  Queen  of  the  Gold-diggings." 
The  normal  condition  of  placer-deposit  gold  is,  however,  that 
of  small  grains.  These  monster  nuggets  and  the  flour-fine 
dust  nmy  bo  regarded  as  equally  exceptional  ahd  abnormal 
conditions,  and  tho  mere  rize  of  the  metallic  grains  gives 
no  certain  in.lication  of  the  richness  of  any  gold-field. 

I  now  froquently  met  Mr  Hargraves,  and  through  his  intro- 
duotii>n  had  more  than  one  interview  with  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Mr  Deas  Thomson,  when  conducting  his  (Mr  Hargraves^s) 
afluirs  through  the  Legislature.  This  high  State  functionary 
hat),  however,  no  ear  for  any  other  claim  than  that  of  his 

i>foteg^,  and  soon  afterwards  successfully  carried  in  the  Liegis- 
ative  Council  his  own  motion  for  an  increased  money  grant 
to  my  late  associate.  During  the  delay  consequent  on  these 
Parliamentary  proceedings  Mr  Hargraves  took  a  voyage  to 
New  Zealand,  and  although  he  urgently  invited  me  to  accom- 
pany him  thither,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  incurring  at  my 
own  charges  so  many  expenses  of  travel  without  any  definite 
object  other  than  expectation  of  the  fiilfilment  of  vague  and 
delusive  promises  of  nomination  to  official  appointment. 
Instead  oi  going  to  New  Zealand,  therefore,  I  went  alone  to 
examine  the  celebrated  quartz  vein  near  Wellington,  where  the 

a  herd,  so  often  mentioned  of  late  years,  had  long  ago 
ered  his  gold  specimens  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
ity  is  situate  about  two  hundred  miles  directly  westward 
fiK>m  Sydney.  Finding  the  veinstone  on  examination  to  be 
much  stronger  and  more  promising  for  permanent  yield  of  gold 
than  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  fix>m  previous  information,  and 
learning  that  it  yet  remained  unappropriated,  I  applied  to  the 
Grovemment  for  a  grant  of  lease  of  it.  The  veinstone  was 
accordingly  ceded  to  me  by  Govemor-Gteneral  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy.  Some  fiirther  account  of  tho  grant  is  detailed  in  the 
latter  portion  of  this  book.  A  small  gold-field  had  by  this 
time  been  found  in  New  Zealand  at  Coromandel  Harbour, 
near  Auckland,  in  the  Northern  Island,  yet  Mr  Hargraves,  it 
afl;erwards  appeared,  did  not  on  this  occasion  pay  a  visit  to  it, 
but  procurea  through  other  persons  some  samples  of  gold  fix>m 
the  locality,  one  ofwhich  he  presented  to  me.  The  specimens 
are  exceedingly  remarkable  in  kind,  but  the  one  given  to  me, 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  about  a  shilling,  is,  perhaps,  more 
remarkable  as  bein^  the  only  present  of  any  sort  which  I  ever 
received  from  Mr  Hargraves,  while,  on  my  return  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  had  given  to  him  quite  a  number  of  curiosities  in  gold. 
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some  of  which  were  presented  to  the  local  Government,  and 
others  disposed  of  by  him  to  jewellers  and  curiosity  dealers  in 
Sydney. 

I  rode  up  once  again  with  a  friend,  some  time  afterwards, 
to  the  Western  Gold-fields,  first  to  the  township  of  Mudgee,  and 
thence  to  examine  a  second  time  ^e  Great  Nugget  Vein  on 
Louisa  Creek.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  diggings 
at  the  Devil's  Hole  and  at  the  World's  End.  This  tour  was  my 
last  appearance  upon  any  auriferous  district.  I  had  never  at 
any  time  dreamt  of  following  the  occupation  of  an  operative 
gold-digger  in  New  South  Wales  ;  indeed  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  folly  for  an  experienced  gold-miner  as  I  was  to 
have  left  the  extremely  rich  gold  deposits  in  Victoria  to  dig 
upon  the  reputedly  poorer  gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales,  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  which  could  be  obtained  with  the  labour 
of  my  own  hands.  I  had  returned  to  the  colony  with  very 
different  intentions.  The  social  status  of  gold-diggers  had 
besides  always  been  low  in  New  South  Wales,  and  as  Mr  Har- 

g-aves  had  pointedly  told  me  during  our  ride  over  the  Western 
old-fields  the  gold-diggers  were  included  in  the  Vagrant  Act, 
and  ^'  having  no  known  and  usual  place  of  abode,  were  held 
and  deemed  to  be  Rogues  and  Vagabonds,  and  might  be' 
treated  accordingly."  This  degradation  by  Statute  Law  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  high  social  and  poUtical  position  of 
gold-diggers  in  California,  and  would  alone  have  deterred  me 
from  the  pursuit  in  a  land  where  my  former  associates,  the 
Squatters  (who  as  a  class  had  always  been  patrician  in  their 
pretensions),  had  now  not  only  become  immensely  .wealthy,  but 
were  shortly  expected  to  be  numerously  included  in  an  "  Order 
of  Hereditary  Nobility,"  which  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
had  in  a  recent  printed  document  gravely  recommended  as  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  into  a  proposed  new  Constitution  for 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

Mr  Hargraves  and  Mr  Deas  Thomson  proceeded  to  England 
nearly  at  tne  same  time,  and  to  the  former,  before  his  departure, 
I  wrote  two  letters  on  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  gold-deposits 
upon  the  sole  condition  that  it  should  at  once  be  printed  in  the 
local  journals.  Mr  Hargraves,  in  soliciting  the  theory,  assured 
me  that,  '*  whatever  I  wrote  he  would  adopt,  and  whatever  he 
adopted  would  in  England  be  accepted  as  Gospel  truth,"  since 
he  had  not  only  the  protection  ana  patronage  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  but  also  an  introduction  and  creaentials  to  the  Ln- 
perial  Government.  Some  of  my  other  public  letters  appeared 
during  their  absence.  Both  Mr  Hargraves  and  Mr  Thomson 
returned  to  the  culony,  after  remaining  in  Europe  about  two 
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years.  A  dinner  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  presentation 
to  Uer  Majesty,  and  an  election  to  Membership  of  the  Greolo- 
g^cal  Society,  were  among  the  English  honours  accorded  to 
my  late  associate  through  this  introduction.  A  new  political 
constitution  had  in  the  mean  time  been  established  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  government  by  a  responsible  ministry  intro- 
ducedy  when  the  lately  irresponsible  Colonial  Secretary  retired 
fiK>m  official  life  upon  a  very  liberal  pension. 

Mr  Harffraves  nad  repeatedly  solicited  me  in  the  colony  to 
write  a  book  for  him«  which  on  the  OTound  of  inaptitude  at 
literary  performances  I  had  invariably  declined  to  do  ;  he  also 
more  tnan  once  had  proposed  my  accompanying  him  to 
EIngland  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  even  offering  to  pay 
my  travelling  expenses  if  I  chose  to  go  with  him.  But  I 
objected  to  oo  so,  for  I  could  not  consent  to  become  merely 
the  parasitical  companion  of  ^^  The  ^Id  discoverer,"  while  I 
felt  a  keen  sense  oi  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  me 
by  the  lato  government,  in  totally  ignoring  the  services  which 
I  had  rendered  towards  achieving  that  discovery.  I  soon  had 
occasion  to  rejoice  that  I  did  not  proceed  to  England  with  my 
former  companion,  when  shortly  afterwards  some  effusions  of 
the  English  newspapers,  apparentiy  sanctioned  by  him,  reached 
New  South  Wales.  Another  publication  alto  appeared  in 
Enffland  as  a  book  by  Mr  Hargraves,  and  althougn  the  true 
author  of  the  greater  part  of  it  (who  remded  in  the  colony, 
and  has  since  held  high  position  as  a  public  functionary), 
was  well  known  to  me,  yet  I  did  not  suppose  that  my 
own  claims  would  have  been  so  utterly  ignored  m  the  book  as 
they  are,  nor  did  I  anticipate  that  the  theory  which  I  had 
written  especially  for  Mr  Hargraves*s  service  would  have  been 
so  complacentiy  plagiarized  and  appropriated  so  far  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  approved  of  or  understood. 

Keserving  conclusive  observations  on  the  gold  discovery  for 
another  part  of  this  volume,  I  need  here  only  add  that  a  voyage 
to  Engmnd  being  considered  desirable  for  the  benefit  of 
impaired  health,  I  engaged  a  cabin  in  the  homeward-bound 
clipper  ship  "  Omar  Pasha,"  in  which,  after  a  satisfactory 
passage  of  eichty-five  days  vid  Cape  Horn,  my  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe  was  completed.  I  reached  my  native  land, 
after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years,  in  the  genial  month  of 
September,  when  the  fresh  green  fields  and  full  foliage  on  the 
trees  presented  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  brown  landscapes 
and  sombre  gum  trees  I  had  so  lately  leh  in  Australia,  no  less 
than  to  the  gloomy  pine  forests  and  rugged  mountains  I  had  for- 
merly traversed  in  Uie  remote  mining  districts  of  Califomia. 
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The  public  entertainments  in  honour  of  the  gold  discovery^ 
and  of  Mr  Hargraves  as  the  popular  gold  discoverer,  with  the 
public  correspondence  resulting  from  them,  and  the  Council 
papers  of  the  Legislatures  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
are  in  this  part  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  order  of  their 
publication  in  the  colonies.  These  reports  in  the  public  prints 
were  first  perused  by  me  partly  before  arrival  in  Sydney  from 
Victoria,  and  partly  immediately  after  return  with  Mr  Har- 
graves (then  Crown  Commissioner  for  Exploration)  from  visit- 
mg  the  Western  Districts  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  to  be 
observed  of  my  own  silence  in  the  local  journals  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  allegations  of  my  former  associate  and  his  mends, 
that  owing  to  recent  arrival  I  possessed  at  this  time,  besides 
these  public  statements  and  such  other  information  of  the  pro- 
ceedings as  Mr  Hargraves  himself  had  supplied  to  me,  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  actual  circumstances  under  which  the  first 
placer  deposit  gold  discovery  in  New  South  Wales  had  since 
our  separation  in  California  been  realized  by  him  ;  conse- 
quently of  many  essential  facts  of  the  case  I  yet  remained  in 
ignorance  ;  nor  was  I  so  fully  aware,  as  became  apparent  on 
further  investigation,  of  the  important  influence  which  my  own 
previous  comparisons  and  instructions  had  exercised  m  the 
event.  My  sheep  run  had^  however,  in  the  interim  been  ascer- 
tained to  lie  auriferous,  and  at  Ophir  I  found  that  precisely  in 
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accordance  with  my  previous  observations  and  conclusions  were 
the  conditions  unaer  which  the  placer  deposits  of  gold  in  Aus- 
tralia had  been  revealed.  The  evidence  taken  by  a  Committee 
of  the  LfCgislature  subsequently  to  these  ovations,  and  only  read 
long  afterwards,  finally  supplied  me  with  the  more  exact  in- 
formation.    The  Minutes  will  be  found  in  Appendix  K« 

One  of  the  earlier  banquets  given  in  honour  of  Mr  Hargraves 
and  the  gold  discovery  took  place  at  Melbourne  in  December 
1852,  and  is  thus  reported  in  one  of  the  Sydney  journals. 

On  the  3rd  instant  Mr  Hargraves  was  entertained  at  a  grand 
d^je^ner,  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  city  being  present.-  Mr  West- 
ffiurth,  M.L.C,  presided,  suDported  by  the  Aaditor-General  and  the 
fading  members  of  the  local leeislatiire.  Apologies  for  non-attendance 
(in  which  high  eulogies  upon  Mr  Hargraves  were  included)  were  for- 
warded by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Colonel  Vaillant. 
«  «  «  «  • 

^  Mr  Westgarth  proposed  the  toast  of  the  meeting,  "  The  Health  of 
Mr  Hargraves,  the  discoverer  of  the  Australian  Gkild-fields."  The 
hon.  chairman  introduced,  in  his  usual  lucid  manner,  some  higUv  in- 
teresting statistical  information  in  respeet  to  the  Victoria  €h>ld-ne]d8, 
as  will  be  seen  bythe  following  extract  from  his  well-timed  and  judi- 
cious speech : — '*  When  it  was  considered  that  only  fifteen  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  discovery  of  gold-fields  in  the  oolony-^for 
altnough  they  had  been  discovered  some  time  previously  in  Ndw  South 
Wales,  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  more  tlum  fifteen 
months  in  Victoria, — and  when  they  considered  the  proffress  which  had 
been  already  made  in  consequence, — the  port  crowded  with  ships, 
multitudes  pouring  in  from  every  quarter,  and  when  they  considered 
the  immense  wealth  which  had  resulted  from  that  discovery  in  so  short 
a  period,  they  were  enabled  to  predict  a  glorious  friture.  To  use  an 
expression  wnich  had  become  current  in  the  sister  colony,  they  had 
been  precipitated  from  a  colony  into  a  nation.  In  introducing  the 
illustnous  discoverer  of  gold  in  the  Australian  colonies  to  the 
assemblage,  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observations  in 
reference  to  that  discovery.  He  had  been  informed  by  Mr  Hargpraves 
that  the  momentous  day  upon  which  he  first  made  the  discovery  was 
the  12th  of  February  1851,  a  year  ever  to  be  remembered  in  the 
history  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It  had  been  said  that  Mr 
Hargraves  had  discovered  the  gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales, 
but  ne  had  ^  in  fact  discovered  the  gOld-fields  in  Australia ;  and 
as  the  colony  was  pronounced  to  be  the  first  colony  of  Australia, 
they  might  i)erhaps  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  would  be  the 
first  colony  in  the  British  Empire.  It  was  unneoessary  to 
mention  the  cause  of  that  greatness ;  it  was  the  gentleman  who  now 
appeared  before  them,  and  who  had  been  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
AK>vidence  to  accomplish  that  end.  They  had  now  met  to  accord  their 
humble  mite  of  praise  and  applause  to  tliat  instrument  of  Providence. 
It  was  unneoessary  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  statement  of  what  had 
accrued  frt>m  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  he  was  happy  to  state  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precious  metal  was  going  on  inoreasinff.  He  was  aware 
that  it  had  been  rumoured  of  late  that  the  yield  had  been  falling  off; 
but  he  was  happy  in  being  enabled  to  state  that  the  revene  was  the 
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He  held  in  his  hand  a  return  compiled  by  Mr  Khali,  showing 
tiie  amoont  which  came  down  by  escort,  by  wmch  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  sums  reoeiyed  daring  the  last  few  weeks  were  greater  than  on 
any  prerioos  occasion  whateyer.  During  a  single  week,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  last  month*  153,477  ounces  had  been  sent  to  Melbourne  and 
Oeelong,  and  the  amount  sent  down  last  week  fully  bore  out  the  state- 
ment which  he  had  just  made.  JThua  it  would  be  seen  there  was  nothing 
in  any  way  to  cast  a  shade  on  thcT  glories  of  the  past.  He  was  happy 
to  peioeiye  by  the  Press  of  the  mother  country  that  it  took  the  same 
Tiaw  of  the  subject  as  the  colonists  here  did,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  gentleman  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  making  the  great 
disooyery,  and  that  the  discoyery  of  gold  was  regarded  as  the  great 
means  of  spreading  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the  mrthermost  ends  of 
the  earth. 

Mr  Hargrayes,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  recapitulated  the  history 
of  his  labours  since  he  first,  in  California,  entertained  the  belief  that 
gold  was  to  be  found  in  the  Australian  colonies. 

While  being  thus  feted  in  Victoria,  two  leading  members  of 
Council  in  New  South  Wales  had  in  debate  spoken  of  Mr 
Hargraves  so  disparagingly  as  to  call  forth  the  two  following 
pubuc  letters,— one  from  '*  A  Friend,"  and  the  other  an  indig- 
nant epistle  from  Mr  Hargraves  himself^  of  the  same  general 
tenor  with  his  address  in  Melbourne, 

The  letter  of  apology  from  ''A  Friend,'*  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Herald,  oeing  as  follows  : — 

GiKTLBMKK, — I  haye  read  with  much  surprise  and  more  pain  the 
report,  in  your  issue  of  this  morning,  of  yesterday's  proceedings  in  the 
Legislatiye  Council.  I  allude  to  the  apparently  uncalled  for  and  yiru- 
lent  attack  on  Mr  Hargraves,  made  by  Mr  Wentworth  and  Mr  M*Leay. 
The  former  of  these  gentlemen  is  reported  to  haye  said  that  Mr  Har- 
grayes "  is  a  yery  sh^ow  and  impuaent  person ;"  the  latter  that  '*  it  is 
generally  belieyed  now  that  Mr  Hargrayes  is  an  impostor."  Very 
hard  words  these !  But  the  truth  will  not  be  elicited  by  a  retort  in 
the  like  tone  and  temper.  WiU  you,  therefore,  allow  me,  as  a  con- 
fessed admirer  of  Mr  Hargrayes's  character,  both  public  and  priyate, 
to  lay  before  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  a  plain 
statement  of  facts,  with  a  few  mferences  fairly  deducible  from  them. 

Many  large  tracts  of  land,  in  which  gold  is  now  found  in  abundance, 
had  been  a  few  years  sgo  trayersed  with  the  express  object  of  exploring 
(though  not  perhaps  for  gold)  by  men  of  great  scientific  knowledge 
and  experience,  especially  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Mr  Clarke. 
That  gold  must  exist  in  uiese  regions  had  been  long  declared  by  the 
most  eminent  European  geologists.  Much  of  the  land  had  become  pri- 
yate  property— some  of  it  the  property  of  Mr  Wentworth  himself; 

Set  the  explorers,  with  all  their  science,  and  though  encouraged  by  the 
eclared  belief  of  the  existence  of  gold,  made  Known  by  men  more 
eminent  than  themselyes,  fail  to  disooyer  the  precious  metaf.  Nor  do  the 
owners  of  the  lands  think  it  worth  their  while  to  spend  time  or  money 
in  what  they  doubtless  formerly  deemed  an  idle  chimerical  search.  All 
of  a  sudden  there  comes  forward  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  some  time 
engaged  in  digging  for  gold  in  another  country,  and  says, "  From  what  I 
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haye  seen  and  learnt  in  California,  I  am  conyinced  that  there  must  be  vait 
treasures  of  j^ld  in  New  South  Wales.  I  have  no  scientific  know- 
ledge of  Greology, — I  am  not  even  acquainted  with  the  hard  multifa- 
rious terms  used  in  that  science ;  but  the  operations  of  Nature  are 
uniform,  and  I  form  the  conclusion  I  do  from  the  eyidcnoe  of  my 
senses  and  the  obvious  deductions  of  reason.  The  formation  of  the 
land  in  New  South  Wales  (whose  scientific  description  I  cannot  give) 
is  to  all  appearance  identical  with  that  in  California ;  therefore,  in  that 
faith, — in  tne  faith  of  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  Nature, — ^I 
will  abandon  my  employment  here,  and  prosecute  my  search  for  gold 
in  New  South  Wales." 

Under  such  circumstances  Mr  Hargraves  returned  to  tliis  country, 
made  known  his  belief  and  his  views  to  the  Colonial  Government,  and 
after  having  with  difficulty  obtained  slight  aid  from  that  Government, 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  researches,  he  very  shortly  made  that  dis- 
covery which  has  since  astounded  the  whole  civilised  world.  The  fact 
cannot  be  denied  that  Mr  Hargraves  did  return  hither  from  California 
for  the  above  purpose,  that  he  did  declare  that  purpose  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  he  did  first  discover  that  this  country  contained  gold- 
fields  of  sufficient  richness  to  repay  the  cost  of  working. 

I  believe  that  before  Mr  Hargraves  made,  or  made  known,  his  dis- 
coveries, he  had  received  an  assurance  from  the  Colonial  Government 
that  in  case  his  researches  were  successful  he  should  be  rewarded  in 
a  measure  adequate  to  the  result.  I  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  give 
the  precise  terms  of  the  Government  pledge,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
what  in  such  a  case  would  be  the  spirit  of  such  a  compact.  But  what 
have  been  the  results  P — results  which  followed  immediately  in  the  very 
wake  of  Mr  Hargraves 's  discoveries.  First,  the  Transportation  ques- 
tion, which  was  being  hardly  contested  with  the  aid  of  the  subscribed 
thousands  of  our  we^thy  merchants  and  settlers,  was  instantly  set  at 
rest.  Secondly,  a  degree  of  prosperity  hitherto  unknown  in  any 
country  of  the  world!  Thirdly,  a  stimulus  given  to  emigration, 
which  we  were  in  vain  imploring  the  Home  Government  to  accelerate. 
These  are  among  the  most  prominent  results —enough  for  the  present 

Eurpose.  And  what  sum  would  have  been  thought  too  large,  what 
onour  too  great  for  the  man  who,  three  years  since,  could  have  assured 
us  of  all  these  blessings  in  so  short  a  time  P  I  do  not  say  that  Mr 
Hargraves  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  all  these  oonse<|uences ;  they 
are  tne  natural  developments  or  human  society  in  the  position  in  which 
this  country  has  been  placed— still  they  are  the  consequences  of  that 
sole  discovery. 

But  Mr  Hargraves  is  "  a  very  shallow  and  impudent  person ! " 
These  words  surely  come  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  a  gentleman  who,  pos- 
sessing, amongst  other  landed  estates,  one  of  very  trifiing  market  value, 
finds  it  in  a  moment  worth  25,000/.,  and  a  considerable  reserve  of  profit 
besides;  and  this  the  direct  and  almost  immediate  result  of  this 
**  shallow  person's  '*  discoveries.  This  is  a  reward  with  a  vengeance. 
Great  as  my  admiration  for  Mr  Wentworth  is — ^and  I  do  think  him  the 
greatest  man  that  this  country  has  given  birth  to — ^I  cannot  but  deplore 
his  use  of  such  terms  to  such  a  man,  to  one  from  whose  enterprise  he  is 
reaping  so  great  advantages. 

But,  says  Mr  M'Leay,  "  It  is  generally  believed  now  that  Mr 
Hargraves  is  an  impostor."  What  is  an  impostor,  pray  P  Johnson 
says  lie  is  "  one  who  cheats  by  a  fictitious  character.*'  Worcester  says 
he  is  "  one  who  is  guilty  of  imposition,  one  who  pretends  to  be  what 
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lie  U  not — ft  fictitioiiB  character — a  false  pr«i«Dder — a  deceiver."  Now 
will  any  man  brestUing  dare  to  nj  that  onj  one  of  thete  defiaitiotia  it 
■ppliesDle  to  Mr  Hargrare*?  What,  then,  U  the  ooncliuioQ  )  Only 
that  M.T  U'Leaj  is  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  his  oiru  language,  and 
that  ignorance  has  given  birth  to  its  nsnal  progenv — iofolenee. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  performance  of  what  jou  deem  to  be  your  duty 
at  public  journaliats,  you  have  given  a  world-wide  oirculatioa  to  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  a  gentleman  whose  services  to  tlie  publio,  moat 
who  are  acquainted  witk  them  think  great.  In  doing  so  you  have 
given  [Ukin  to  many  of  that  gentleman's  fHends,  and  when  he  lees  the 
report  it  cannot  fail  to  wound  him  deeply ;  for,  however  conscious  ha 
may  be  of  hit  own  rectitude,  however  numbly  he  may  thii^  of  his  own 
scientific  acquirements  (and  no  one  eon  estimate  them  at  a  lower  rate 
than  he  does  himself),  still  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  can 
quietly  submit  to  be  publicly  branded  as  "  a  shallow  and  impudent 
person,"  and  "  an  impoator."  I  therefore  do  trust  that,  however  much 
■pace  this  defence  of  Mr  Hargntves  ma^  occupy  in  your  oolumni,  yoa 
will,  in  that  gentleman's  absence,  give  it  early  msertion,  both  that  the 
pnblic  may  hear  the  other  aide,  and  that  he  may  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  he  has  admirers,  who  are  ready  to  come  forward  and 
Tindicste  his  claim  to  hia  oountiVB  graljtude. 

Z  venture  to  subscribe  myself  (though  without  his  permission), 

A  Fkirhd  or  Mr  HjUtQKATXS. 

Tlie  other  public  letter  on  this  subject,  written  bj  Mr  Har- 
grarea,  and  also  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  same  journal, 
appeared  thus : 

GiRTLBUBK, — As  a  colonist  of  upwards  of  twenty  yean'  standing 
in  this  my  adopted  obnntiy,  and  an  honoraiy  subscriber  to  your  widely- 
eircnlatea  journal,  I  hare  ventured  to  ask  the  favour  of  an  opportunity 
of  replying  to  a  moat  unprecedented,  unmanly,  unwarranted,  and  un- 
dignined  attack  made  upon  me  in  the  Legisktive  Assembly  during  my 
absence  in  Victoria  on  public  duty,  for  the  eipresa  purpose  of  visiting 
the  auriferous  regiona  of  that  country,  to  see  if  any  new  feature  in  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country  would  present  itself,  and  thereby 
enable  me  to  point  ont  other  auriferous  looalitiee  in  this  oountrj. 
Having  eompleted  my  toar  in  that  province,  I  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Melbourne,  not  intending  to  remain  there  one  day ;  neither  of  the 
steamers  were  in.  I  acoordinglr  took  my  passage  in  the  good  ship 
Templar,  Capttun  Brown,  with  the  intention  of  immediately  going  on 
board,  when  my  progress  vaa  arreeted  bj  the  wealthy  and  infiuential  men 
of  that  great  city,  inviting  me  to  a  public  breakfast.  This  expreesioit  of 
public  feeling,  emanating  from  so  intelligent,  so  wealthy,  so  important, 
BO  jtrateful  a  people,  boUi  in  word  and  deed,  was  received  by  me  with 
feefrngs  of  honest  pride.  Well,  Gentlemen,  the  breakfaat  oame  off  on 
Friday,  the  Srd  day  of  December  instant,  and  the '  Melbourne  Argua'  of 
the  1th  instant  (herewith  enclosed)  which  is  printed  by  steam,  gave  a  . 
correct  account  of  this  splendid  entertainment ;  and  in  this,  my  present 
communication,  I  wish  you  and  my  fellow-oolonists  dearly  and  dis< 
tinctly  to  understand  that  if  offence  in  my  speech  in  returning  thanks 

.    A.I.:.       :„- »    „:_....       ,!...»    T      ».^*«.   r.,llH    <uknflwm*1       it      in      BVdH    nn*. 


on  this  occasion  waa  given,  that  I  now  fully  oonfinn  it  in  every  par- 
ticular (  bufchow  I  could  possibly  have  done  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 
Probably  you  will  inform  me  P    1  want  to  know  wherein  I  have  liDned 
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in  lhi«  inaUnoe*  The  '  Empire  *  of  the  15th  instant  wonld  infer  that 
«vrtViioo  was  giren  in  the  *  Argus '  of  the  9th  instant.  Now  I  left  Mel- 
Knirno  on  the  4th.  and  have  not  seen  any  paper  later  than  that  date ; 
cH>u»oquontly  no  offence  could  haye  enaanated  from  me  on  this  occasion. 
I  \^  ay,  in  fact,  in  Bass's  Straits  at  the  time.  It  is  also  inferred  hy  the 
*  Kmpiro*  article  that  I  have  spoken  disparagingly  of  my  Government. 
1*1  ow  had  I  done  so  I  certainly  should  have  been  guilty  of  gross  in- 
gratitude, as  the  Government  have  ever  been  kind  and  considerate 
towards  me,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  with  them,  and  have  always  ex- 
pressed myself  in  these  terms ;  had  I  wished  to  have  lefl  my  Govern- 
ment, the  enclosed  letter,  No.  1,  will  prove  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  which  I  declined,  unless  ordered  to  go  by  the  Govemor-in- 
Chief;  and  before  I  was  employed  by  this  Government,  Tertius 
Campbell,  E^q.,  then  a  resident  of  Sydney  and  an  opulent  merchant, 
offered  me  a  share  of  a  speculation  in  gold  buving,  and  I  was  to  have 
an  unlimited  amount  of  capital  at  my  disposal.  'J  his  offer  I  refused, 
and  accepted  the  appointment  I  have  now  the  honour  of  holding, 
thinking  it  would  augment  the  amount  the  Home  Government  would 
award  me  for  my  discovery.  The  gentleman  who  accepted  the  nabob's 
offer  made  10,000/.  by  it  m  a  very  short  time,  and  is  now  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  the  city  of  Melbourne.  Six  months  ago  I  refused  a  bonus 
of  500/.,  and  1,000/.  per  annum,  from  a  company,  of  which  fact  mj 
Government  are  cognizant.  My  contract  with  the  Government  is 
simple  ;  I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  it,  and  would  add  I  have  ever  had 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  their  liberality  towards  me.  I  have 
never  in  any  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  been  concerned  in  gold- 
mining,  gold  claims,  or  gold  companies  in  this  country ;  neither  have  I 
made,  nor  attempted  to  make,  one  single  farthin^i;  Dy  my  discovery, 
except  from  the  Government,  on  whom  I  have  relied  and  to  whom  I 
have  given  my  services ;  and  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  battle 
has  been  won,  and  I  have  ever  been  in  the  forefront,  am  I  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Messrs  Wentworth  and  M'Leay,  who, 
forgetting  the  dignity  of  their  position  as  senators,  choose  to  indulge  in 
scurrilous  abuser  The  first  of  whom  says — "Mr  Hargraves  is  a 
shallow  and  impudent  person  ; "  and  the  latter  '*  that  Mr  Hargraves, 
it  was  now  generally  believed,  was  an  impostor,  and  the  sooner  the 
connexion  with  him  and  the  Government  was  cut  the  better."  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  opinions  of  two  members  of  the  Senate  is  of  much 
importance  under  any  circumstances :  I  never  before  even  heard  of  Mr 
M*Leay,  and  should  not  know  Mr  Wentworth  were  I  to  see  him.  I 
ceiiainJy  did  refuse  to  take  ten  shares  in  the  Wentworth  Gold  Com- 
pany, which  the  vendor  informed  me  would  qualify  me  for  a  director- 
ship, and  that  I  was  sure  to  be  elected,  and  that  Mr  Wentworth 
was  all-powerful  in  the  Council,  and  that  if  my  claims  should 
perchance  come  before  that  august  body,  he  might  be  the  means 
of  doing  me  much  good,  that  he  was  a  staunch  friend  but  a  bitter 
enemy.  With  reference  to  Mr  M*Leay,  who  has,  by  virtue  of  his 
solemn  engagements  as  a  senator,  chosen  to  designate  me  as  an  iinnostor 
without  showing  cause,  without  calling  me  to  the  bar  of  that  House, 
without  making  any  charge,  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating myself  as  every  felon  has, — but  under  the  cloak  of  privilege  to 
make  use  of  language  cowardly,  undignified,  unmanly,  ungentlemanly, 
and  most  thoroughly  contemptible  to  every  right-minded  and  honest 
man, — such  a  pitianle  creature  as  this  should  be  passe^i^  with  silent 
contempt.    This,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  proper  and  dignified 
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way  of  treating  such  a  person,  and  consistent  with  the  high  position 
I  have  gained  by  the  exercise  of  my  scientific  skill  and  knowledge  in 
the  disooyery  and  practical  deyelopment  of  the  Australian  gold-fields ; 
bat  as  we  are  daily  and  hourly  receiving  a  great  access  of  population, 
many  of  these  worthy  emigrants  whom  the  name  of  Hargraves  has 
brought  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  will  naturally  say,  why 
this  Hargraves  is  designated  as  an  impostor  in  the  Senate  and  takes  no 
notice  of  it ! — who  is  he,  and  what  is  he  P  or  what  is  the  cause  of  all 
this?  I  therefore  am  compelled,  although  reluctantly,  to  say  who  I  am 
and  what  I  am.  Had  such  a  scurrilous  attack  been  made  any  where 
else  I  c<>rtainly  should  never  have  condescended  to  notice  it.  But 
emanating  from  members  of  Council  it  behoves  me  to  do  so,  and  I 
shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  leave  you  and  the  public  to  judge  how 
far  I  am  deserving  the  name  of  an  impostor.  Well,  Gentlemen,  I  am 
the  son  of  a  British  officer,  born  on  the  march,  when  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  convulsing  all  Europe.  In  those  days,  Gentlemen, 
every  man  was  girding  up  his  loins  in  defence  of  his  country — shield 
and  buckler  was  then  the  watchword  of  the  day.  That  was  a  time  of 
tribulation  for  England,  until  the  great  Wellington  delivered  his  coun- 
try. Now,  Gentlemen,  every  man  also  girds  up  his  loins  and  goes  to 
the  field,  but  not  to  the  battle-field  with  his  sword  to  slay  his  fellow- 
man.  No,  Gentlemen,  to  the  gold-field  with  his  pickaxe.  War  is  now 
no  more,  we  are  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace.  I  have  before  told  you  I 
am  a  resident  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  my  pre- 
tentions are  tJiat  I  am  a  sane  person,  possessing  an  average  amount  of 
common  sense  in  common  with  my  fellow-men,  nothing  more  nor 
nothing  less ;  and  that  some  seventeen  years  ago,  I  resided  a  short 
time  near  Bathurst  (this  is  known  by  G.  Kankin,  Es^.,  J.  P.)  and  during 
that  time  I  was  once  only  over  Summer  Hill,  Lewis  Pondis,  and  Emu 
Creeks.  I  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  rocks,  and  was  at  that  time 
very  forcibly  impressed  with  the  structure  of  the  country,  but  never 
thought  about  gold.  However,  California  in  process  of  time  sprung  up, 
and  being  of  strong  constitution  and  having  nothing  to  lose,  I  consi- 
dered myself  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  a  gold-field ;  I  could  not  possi- 
bly lose  anything,  and  I  might  gain :  in  fine,  I  was  an  adventurer  to 
the  California  gold-fields.  And  on  my  arrival  there  I  saw  the  same 
class  of  rocks  which  I  had  seen  in  the  Bathurst  country.  I  at  once 
be^n  to  reflect,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  same  class  of  rocks 
which  produced  gold  in  one  country  would  do  so  in  another,  and  I  at 
once  spoke  my  feeling  on  the  subject  to  my  partner  and  friend,  Simp- 
son Davison,  Esq.,  who  is  now  at  Bendigo.  Mr  Mort,  of  this  city,  is 
cognizant  of  this  fact ;  I  then  wrote  to  Samuel  Peek,  Esq.,  J.P.^  on  the 
subject,  distinctly  mentioning  my  belief  of  the  auriferous  character  of 
New  South  Wales.  This  and  another  letter  posted  at  San  Francisco, 
both  on  the  subject,  are  now  in  the  ci^  of  Sydney,  and  have  been  seen 
by  hundreds— Mr  Mort,  Mr  Hale,  Mr  Partes,  and  many  citizens.  I 
still  worked  awa^  at  mining  in  California  successfully,  and  venr  m^my 
times  told  my  fnend  Davison  that  he  would  come  over  to  my  diggings 
in  New  South  Wales.  I  then  expected  every  ship  would  bring  the 
news  of  the  discovery ;  however  no  such  tidings  reached  us,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1850,  just  as  the  snow  was  about  to  commence,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  return  to  Sydney,  and  wished  Mr  Davison  to  come  also, 
assuring  him  that  I  would  point  out  a  gold-field  near  Bathurst.  His 
answer  was,- 1  am  in  a  gold-field  :  go  you  and  find  your  gold-field  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  then  I  will  come  to  it.    I  accordingly  came 

6  2 
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to  SaD  Francitco  and  took  my  psMage  in  the  barque  Emma,  Captain 
Arthur  Deflin,  a  natire  of  the  colony,  who  with  Joseph  Walford,  Esq., 
was  the  owner  of  the  ship,  and  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  on  board 
the  barque  Emma,  I  reiterated  my  preyiously  expressed  opinions,  and 
boldljT  stated  the  object  of  my  royage,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
Captain  in  particular,  who  frequently  got  up  a  joke  at  my  expense  as 
the  "  HargraTes'  gold -hunting  freak,"  as  he  was  pleasea  jocosely  to 
call  it.  I  was  lodging  a  few  days  at  Mr  Underwood's  establishment, 
where  I  entertain^  some  of  my  American  friends  at  a  dinner  there, 
again,  before  I  went  on  board  the  ship.  I  asserted  my  belief  in  the 
auriferous  wealth  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr  Dayison  was  present. 
I  also,  in  a  conyersation  with  William  Abercrombie,  Es(}.,  on  that  day, 
expressed  the  same  opinions  (Mr  Abercrombie  is  now  m  Melbourne, 
his  address  is  Brasneli's  Hotel,  Lonsdale  street).  Well,  Gentlemen,  I 
arriyed  in  Sydney  on  the  7th  of  January,  1851,  and  went  first  to  see 
my  friend  Mr  Peek,  who  laughed  amazmgly  at  my  crotchet,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  call  it,  and  said  yery  many  funny  things  ;  and  when  I  told 
nim  seriously  that  I  was  fully  determined  to  carry  out  my  project  under 
any  circumstances  he  said — "  Well,  Hargrayes,  if  you  are  such  a  fool 
as  to  lose  your  time  in  running  about  the  ^untry  where  the  geologists 
of  France,  Bussia,  and  Britain  haye  been  oyer  to  look  for  gold,  depend 
upon  it  you  will  certainly  fail,  and  be  laughed  at  in  the  bargain,  and  you 
will  gain  the  reputation  of  a  madman.**  James  Norton,  Lsq«,  solicitor, 
followed  in  the  same  strain,  but  not  so  good-humouredly.  He  said, 
after  I  had  giyen  my  opinions — "  Well,  Sir,  you  are  a  fool,  I  always 
thought  so,  and  now  I  am  sure  of  it ;  but  I  wDi  giye  you  a  letter  to  my 
friend  Icely,  who  does  occasionally  get  a  speck  or  two  of  gold  in  quarts, 
and  no  doubt  you  will  agree  yery  well  in  your  golden  ideas.**  This  was 
glorious  news  to  me  to  hear  of  a  speck  or  two  of  gold  in  quarts.  My 
object  was  to  get  away  immediately.  I  thought  eyery  person  must  see 
with  my  eyes.  I  had  yisited  my  friend  William  Spain,  Es^.,  the 
Inspector-General  of  Police,  and  expressed  my  opinions  to  him ;  he 
faaa  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  wild  and  unprofitable  underta- 
king, and  endeayoured  to  deter  me  in  a  kindly  and  sincere  manner.  I 
dined  that  day  with  the  former,  and  there  met  Mr  Clarke,  the  City 
Surycyor,  and  Mr  Bryant,  wine  and  spirit  merchant.  These  gentlemen 
also  differed  widely  with  me  on  the  subject  of  mj  intended  tour.  I  mi^ht 
mention  scores  of  other  persons  of  standing  m  the  colony,  but  think 
enough  has  been  written  to  proye  my  case  uius  far,  notwithstanding  I 
am  defending  myself  from  the  graye  charge  of  bein^  an  impostor. 

Tou  will  now  consider  me,  alone  and  unaccompanied,  to  the  westward 
of  Batburst,  early  in  February,  where  I  met  Mr  loely,  then  on  his  way 
to  Sydney  on  business  of  the  most  important  nature.  I  told  him  there 
was  no  doubt  about  a  gold-field  existmg  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
all  probability  I  should  make  the  discoyery  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  that  I  would  write  to  him.  In  less  than  thirty-six  hours  I 
did  make  it,  and  wrote  to  Mr  Icely  (priyate  and  confidential),  inform- 
ing him  of  the  fact,  stating  I  was  conyinced  of  seyenty  miles  of  country 
being  auriferous.  I  took  the  son  of  my  late  respected  friend  Captain 
John  Lister  with  me  as  a  guide,  not  haying  been  there  for  seyenteen 
years ;  fences  had  been  erected,  and  I  had  not  sufiicient  knowledge  of 
the  country  to  trust  myself  too  far.  I  told  him  in  confidence,  and 
pledged  him  to  secrecy,  what  I  came  for,  and  on  the  12th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  we  started  to  Lewis  Ponds.  I  was  full  of  hope,  I  had  come 
ten  thousand  miles  aoross  the  oeeon  cherishing  the  thought  in  my 
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bosom,  and  the  reader  may  easily  imagine  what  my  feelings  were  when 
I  saw  my  old  rocks  again  that  had  cost  me  so  many  anxious  thoughts. 
I  was  full  of  joy ;  and  coming  to  a  waterhole  where  I  could  wash 
(water  being  very  scarce  at  that  time),  I  said  to  my  friend's  son,  "  Now 
we  will  stop  here.*'  The  horses  being  hobbled  out,  and  some  refresh- 
ment partaken  of,  I  said  there  is  gold  where  you  walked  over  to  get 
the  water,  and  now  I  will  find  it.  A  schistose  dyke  ran  across  the 
creek  at  right  angles,  and  with  my  own  hands  I  dug  with  a  trowel  a 
pan  of  earth,  which  when  washed  produced  one  grain  of  gold,  the 
second  one,  tliird  one,  fourth  one,  iifm  nil,  sixth  one.  I  said,  this  is  a 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  New  South  Wales.  My  time  was 
then  busily  occupied  in  intersecting  the  country  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  field  was  likely  to  be.  I  went  alone  to  Wellington,  and  thence  to 
Dubbo,  where  I  again  found  gold,  and  got,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr 
Cruikshank,  a  black  fellow  to  show  me  the  country  about  Mitchell's 
Creek.  On  my  return  to  Guyong,  I  purposed  making  a  tour  to  the 
Macauarie,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr  Ijister  took  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  James  Tom,  whom  he  said  knew  that  part  of  the 
country  well.  After  my  return  from  this  journey  I  was  fully  satisfied, 
and  returned  to  Sydney  and  explained  the  whole  matter  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  after  several  interviews  he  requested  me  to  communi- 
cate m^  ideas  in  writing,  as  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
credit  it.  I  did  so,  and  the  following  letter  (No.  2)  will  show  fully  the 
nature  of  my  engagement ;  and  on  the  very  day  that  I  received,  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  letter  (No.  3),  I  received  a  second  letter  from  Mr 
Lister,  informing  me  of  their  progress.  I,  having  instructed  Mr  William 
Tom  to  make  a  cradle,  and  given  full  instructions  how  to  use  it,  pre- 
yioos  to  my  leaving  Guyong,  then  pointed  out  the  gold-field  to  Mr 
Stutchbury,  the  Government  Geologist ;  and  it  will  be  utterly  useless 
for  me  to  go  on  pointing  out  the  immense  benefits  the  colony  has  reaped 
by  the  discovery,  or  what  it  is  likely  to  do.  This  will  occupy  much 
greater  space  thian  you  could  spare  me  in  your  journal,  but  will  occupy 
a  chapter  in  my  contemplated  work  on  New  South  Wales,  to  be  entitled 
*  Hargraves'  Twenty  Years  in  Australia.'  My  travels  in  New  Zealand 
and  California  will  oe  embodied  in  it  also.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  leave 
my  case  in  your  hands  and  those  of  my  fellow-colonists,  and  ask  you 
and  them  how  far  Mr  Wentworth  and  Mr  M'Lcay  are  justified  in  the 
cowardly  and  vindictive  attacks  they  have  made  on  me  in  the  Assembly 
during  my  absence ;  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  a  more  manly 
way  to  have  stated  specific  charges,  and  then  called  on  me  to  answer 
them  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  in  lieu  of  the  course  pursued  by  them  in 
denouncing  me  as  an  "  Impostor"  under  the  shield  of  their  privilege  aa 
senators.^  Is  this  fit  treatment  for  a  public  officer  F  Is  it  just?  is  it 
manly  ?  Is  it  in  keeping  with  the  age  of  progress  in  which  we  live  P  It 
may  oe  natural  to  Mr  Wentworth.  I  believe  he  is  an  enemy  to  pro- 
gress, snd,  if  my  recollection  is  good,  he  opposed  the  railways,  on  the 
ground  of  working- bullocks  and  pole  drays,  travelling  eight  miles  a-day, 
being  the  natural  conveyances  of  the  country.  This  will  afibrd  me  a 
good  subject  for  a  chapter  in  my  contemplated  work.  1'he  natural 
inference  in  England  would  be  that  the  hon.  member  was  300  years 
old  to  talk  such  arrant  nonsense  in  the  fifly-third  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  I  now  leave  these  hon.  and  privileged  calumniators,  as  I 
have  said  before,  in  your  hands,  and  those  of  the  public,  to  deal  with 
them  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience. 

You  will  please  reserve  for  me  one  hundred  copies  of  your  journal, 
containing  this  letter,  in  order  that  I  may  send  it  to  every  part  of  the 
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globe  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  thns  introduce  Messrs 
Wentwdrth  and  M'Leay  to  the  world  at  large  as  two  antipodean  legis- 
lators of  the  19th  century,  whose  eyes  are  eril,  because  a  great  and 
wealthy  people  to  the  South  have  appreciated  my  serrices  not  only  in 
word  but  in  deed ;  and  to  this  people  I  shall  ever  feel  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  in  every  country  and  every  place  wheresoever  I  go,  I 
will  drink  their  health  and  i)ro8perity  in  vessels  of  gold,  while  Mr 
M'Leay  will  be  in  the  mountains  wool  gathering,  and  drinking  out  of 
an  old  bullock*s  horn,  which  Mr  Wentworth  will  of  course  say  is  a 
natural  vessel,  and  more  suitable  to  the  colony ;  and  while  working 
bullocks  and  pole  drays  is  the  Wentworth  motto,  mine  will  ever  be 
Steam  and  Progress.  I  am,  &o., 

Edwabd  Hammond  Habgbates, 
December,  1852.  Crown  Lands  Commissioner. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

No.  1,  the  letter  here  alluded  to,  is  the  one  from  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Young,  printed  at  page  71. 

No.  2. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  E.  H.  Hargraves  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Sydney,  3rd  Anril,  1851. 

SiA, — ^With  reference  to  my  interviews  with  you  regaraing  the  dis- 
coveries recently  made  by  me  of  the  existence  of  gold  on  Crown  lands 
in  the  interior  of  this  country,  and  to  your  suggestion  that  I  should 
communicate  to  you  in  writing  my  views  in  the  matter,  I  beg  leave  to 
state  that  I  embarked  in  the  discovery  at  my  own  expense,  as  a  specu- 
lation, and  as  a  means  of  bettering  my  fortunes  in  the  event  of  my 
search  proving  successful.  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations ; 
and,  so  far,  the  great  hardships,  expenses,  and  exercise  of  my  skill  have 
been  rewarded ;  and  further,  that  within  the  period  of  my  explorations 
(the  last  two  months),  I  made  very  satisfactory  discoveries  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  precious  metal  in  several  localities  on  the  Crown  lands 
above  referred  to,  and  that  my  first  discovery  was  made  on  the  12th 
of  February  last. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  early  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  foUowing  propositions,  via..  That  if  it  should  please  the 
Government  to  award  to  me,  in  the  first  instance,  the  sum  of  ^ye 
hundred  pounds  as  a  compensation,  I  would  point  out  the  localities  to 
any  ofiicer  or  officers  they  may  appoint,  and  would  undertake  to 
realize  to  the  Government  my  representations,  and  would  leave  it  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Government,  after  the  importance  of  my  disco- 
veries and  disclosures  has  been  ascertained,  to  make  me  an  additional 
reward,  commensurate  with  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country. 

Bequesting  the  honour  of  an  early  answer,  addressed  to  me.  East 
Goeford,  Brisbane  Water,  1  have,  &c., 

Edwabd  H.  Habgratxs. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

No.  3. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  Mr  E.  H.  Hargraves. 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Sydney,  16th  April,  1851. 
Sib, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  8rd  inntant,  I  am  diKcted  by  the 
Governor  to  inform  you  that  his  Excellency  cannot  say  mora  at  present 
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than  that  the  remuneration  for  the  discovery  of  gold  oa  Crown  land, 
referred  to  bj  you,  must  entirely  depend  upon  its  nature  and  value 
when  made  known,  and  be  left  to  the  liberal  consideration  which  the 
Goyernmcnt  would  be  disposed  to  give  it.        I  have.  <&c., 

E.  Deas  Thoksov. 
Mr  E.  H.  Hargraves,  East  Gosford,  Brisbane  Water. 

After  these  two  letters,  appeared  the  following  semi-official 
leader  in  the  *  Sydney  Morning  Herald '  of  the  31st  December, 
1852,  headed  Is  Me  Harokaves  an  Impostor  ? 

While  we  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  right  of  honourable 
members,  in  the  discharge  of  their  senatorial  duties,  to  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  speech,  we  must  not  forget  that  even  in  their  case 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  liberty  degenerates  into  licentiousness. 
Nof  must  we  lose  sic^ht  of  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
Parliamentary  privilege  is  the  culpability  of  its  wanton  abuse.  An 
instance  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  our  own  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  we  think  this  privilege  was  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  propriety — beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  and  of  truth ;  and  against 
which,  therefore,  as  public  journalists,  we  feci  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
protest. 

We  refer  to  the  observations  advanced  in  the  Committee  of  Supply, 
on  the  15th  instant,  with  regard  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  these 
colonies  are  indebted  for  the  most  important  discovery  ever  made  in 
them  since  their  foundation.     In  discussing  the  question  of  appro- 

Eriating  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  exploration  of  our  gold-fields,  one 
onourable  member  thought  proper  to  speak  of  Mr  Hargraves  as  "  a 
very  shallow  and  impudent  person  ;**  while  another  hazarded  the  still 
more  sweeping  assertion  that  "  it  was  generally  believed  now  that  Mr 
Hargraves  was  an  impostor." 

Whether  the  first  of  these  imputations  was  true  or  false,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  enquire.  True  or  false,  it  amounts  to  nothing.  A 
man  may  be  shallow,  which  is  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  fault,  and  he 
may  be  impudent,  which  is  a  fault  and  not  a  misfortune,  and  yet  do 
good  service  to  the  State.  The  question  before  the  Committee  was 
not  whether  Mr  Hargraves  was  a  profound  philosopher  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  but  whether  he  had  a  claim  upon  the  colony 
as  the  discoverer  of  its  gold-fields.  If  it  could  not  be  denied  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  discovery  had  been  made  by  him,  and  that  in  point  of 
justice  he  had  thereby  entitled  himself  to  the  liberal  consideration  of 
the  Government  and  the  House,  to  say  that  he  was  shallow  and 
impudent  was  mere  impertinence.  It  did  not  touch  the  merits  of  the 
case  at  all,  and  could  have  no  effect  but  that  of  giving  wanton  and 
gratuitous  offence,  not  to  Mr  Hargraves  alone,  but  to  all  lovers  of  fair 
play  between  man  and  man. 

The  other  charge  was  one  of  a  very  diff'erent  kind.  It  not  only 
touched  the  merits  of  the  case,  but,  if  true,  swept  them  clean  away.  If 
Mr  Hargraves  was  verily  an  "  impostor,"  not  only  had  he  no  claim  to 
any  part  of  the  money-vote  then  under  discussion,  but  he  had  cheated 
the  Government  of  every  farthing  he  had  already  received  out  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Law  Officers  were  bound  to  prosecute  him  for 
having  obtained  money  under  false  pretences. 

But  what  are  the  facts  P  Setting  aside  the  detailed  statements  con- 
tained in  Mr  Hargraves'  letter,  publiahed  in  our  Supplement  of  the 
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22iid  instant, — although  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  those  statements 
bear  the  impress  of  sincerity  and  truth, — ^we  appeal  to  the  records  of 
the  whole  Colonial  Press  during  the  last  nineteen  months,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  persons  who  have  resided  here  during:  that  interval, 
as  sufficientproot  that,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  Mr  Hargraves  is  no 
impostor.  He  has  proved  what  he  said,  he  has  done  what  he  professed. 
He  made  an  assertion  so  startling,  that  the  colonists  refused  to  believe 
it,  and  his  friends  laughed  at  him  as  a  fool.  He  declared  that  Australia 
abounded  with  indigenous  gold;  and  several  millions  worth  of  the, 
precious  ore  has  already  been  exported  from  her  shores.  He  ascribed  to  * 
these  colonies  a  character  which,  however  incredible  at  first,  is  now 
the  object  of  the  world's  belief  and  of  the  world's  admiration^  and  is 
attracting  population  by  thousands,  and  capital  by  millions.  He  haa 
been  the  moans  of  doins  that  which  the  lips  of  one  of  his  very 
calumniators  have  said  wiU  precipitate  the  land  from  a  colony  into  a 
nation.    And  this  is  an  "  impostor  I  " 

But  Mr  Hargraves  can  appeal  to  something  more  formal  than  the 
testimony  of  newspapers,  and  more  definite  than  popular  tradition.  He 
nan  appc^  to  official  documents  laid  upon  the  taole  of  the  Legislative 
Council  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  "  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  And  he  can  there  point 
to  chapter  and  verse,  to  dates,  names,  and  all  particulars,  in  refutation 
of  the  monstrous  slander.  Into  these  particulars  we  need  not  enter, 
but  it  is  only  just  to  the  calumniated  author  of  our  great  discovery 
that  we  should  bring  prominently^  before  our  readers  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  with  reference  to  tms  case,  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
New  South  Wales.  At  a  meeting  of  this  honourable  body,  held  on  the 
3rd  June,  1851,  several  documents  were  laid  before  the  Council  by 
His  Excellency  the  Gk>vemor-G«neral ;  whereupon  the  following 
Minute  was  adopted : — 

'*  These  papers  having  been  read,  His  Excellency  the  Oovemor 
consults  the  Council  as  to  tiie  immediate  remuneration  to  be  given  to 
Mr  Hargraves,  and  as  to  his  official  employment  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  searches  for  gold-fields  which  can  be  immediately 
worked,  this  being  now  an  object  of  great  importance,  in  order  to 
prevent  disorder  amongst  the  persons  flocking  to  the  mines,  owing  to 
the  limited  extent  of  the  spot  to  which  the  digf^ng  is  now  confined. 

"  The  Council,  after  full  consideration  of  mis  matter,  advise  that  a 

Syment  of  five  hundred  pounds  should  be  at  once  made  to  Mr 
argraves,  with  an  intimation  that  such  additional  remuneration 
as  upon  fiirther  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  gold-field  may 
be  considered  due  to  him,  with  reference  to  the  value  of  his 
discovery,  will  be  left  to  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
Grovemment. 

"The  Council  further  advise  that  Mr  Hargraves  should  be 
temporarilv  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lfuids  for  the  express 
purpose  of^  continuing  to  search,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  for 
nirtner  fields  of  employment  for  the  gold-diggers,  and  that  he  should 
receive  during  the  term  of  his  appointment  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  a  day,  with  a  daily  forage  allowance  of  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence each  for  two  horses. 

"  Mr  Hargraves,  being  in  attendance,  is  then  called  in ;  and  having 
given  the  Council  information  respecting  the  gold-field  already  dis- 
covered by  him,  and  the  prospects  of  further  discoveries  of  gold  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country  which  he  anticipates,  he  is  informed  of  the 
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remuneration  proposed  to  be  given  to  him  as  aboye  recorded,  and  of 
the  appointment  which  it  is  intended  that  he  should  receiye." 

Now,  the  gentleman  whose  claim  as  the  discoverer  of  our  gold  is 
thus  solemnly  recognised  hy  the  Executiye  Groyemment  is  the  yery 
individual  whom  a  member  of  the  legislature  has  oji^ulj  branded  as  an 
'*  impostor !  "  The  question  at  the  head  of  this  article  has  received  its 
answer. 

The  Executive  (xovemnient  having  accepted  Mr  Hargraves 
as  the  Gold' Discoverer  J  and  admitted  the  date  of  the  twelfth  of 
February,  1851,  as  the  time  of  the  true  discovery,  a  public 
banquet  in  Sydney  to  honour  the  event  was  duly  arranged  for 
the  second  anniversary.     It  was  my  intention  to  have  been 

f  resent  at  this  dinner  by  especial  desire  of  Mr  Hargraves,  and 
had  left  Bendigo  in  order  to  be  in  Sydney  on  the  occasion, 
intending  immediately  afterwards  to  accompany  my  late  asso- 
ciate over  the  gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales.  But  no  steamer 
being  in  Melbourne  on  my  arrival  there,  it  was  compulsory  to 
take  passage  in  a  sailing  crafty  which,  meeting  unfortunately 
with  adverse  winds,  did  not  reach  the  desired  port  until  the 
affair  was  over.  From  reading  Mr  Mort's  speech,  however,  I 
learnt  that  an  important  letter  of  mine  from  California  had 
been  shown  to  him,  and  quoted  before  the  Assembly.  In  this 
letter  I  had  reminded  Mr  Hargraves  of  the  understanding  that 
he  should  promote  my  advancement  so  soon  as  he  should  have 
secured  the  Government  recognition  of  himself  as  the  gold- 
discoverer.  Mr  Mort,  from  motives  of  delicacy  in  the  presence 
of  his  Excellency,  had  used  the  word  **  clerk,"  well  knowing, 
nevertheless,  that  '^Gold  Commissioner"  was  the  office 
alluded  to. 

The  'Herald*  reported  the  banquet  in  the  following  language: 

THE  GOLD  DISCOVERY  ANiaVEESAEY  DINNEB. 

The  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Australian  Gt>ld  Discovery  was 
celebrated  on  Saturday  (12th  Feb.  1853),  by  a  public  dinner  m  the 
saloon  of  the  Eoyal  Hotel.  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General, 
the  General  Commanding,  the  Senior  Naval  OfEicer,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  several  leading  members  of  the  Government,  received 
invilations  from  the  stewards,  and  honoured  them  with  their  presence 
on  the  auspicious  occasion.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  committee 
of  the  Harsraves  Testimonial  to  present  Mr  Hargraves  with  the  golden 
cnp  which  nas  been  purchased  out  of  the  funds  subscribed ;  but  most 
unfortunately  the  hero  of  the  day  was  prevented  from  attending  by 
severe  indisposition,  and  the  interesting  ceremony  of  presentation  was 
unavoidably  postponed. 

A  guard  or  honour  of  the  Eleventh  Eegiment,  and  a  detachment  of 
mounted  troopers,  attended  in  front  of  the  hotel  to  receive  the  Gover- 
nor-Gisneral.  Shortly  after  six  o'clock  his  Excellency,  attended  by  his 
suite,  and  accompanied  by  Lieut.-Gkn.  Wynyard,  arrived.  Sir  Charles 
was  attired  in  fml  uniform,  and  the  memoers  of  the  Executive  Council 
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appeared  in  official  costume.  The  stewards  wore  a  distinguishing  badge 
of  white  satin,  on  which  were  printed  the  words  **  Gold  Anniyersarj/* 
in  golden  characters. 

The  Governor-General  was  then  conducted  to  his  seat  in  the  banquet- 
room  bj  the  Stewards,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  E.  DesB 
Thomson,  Colonial  Secretary,  who  was  supported  on  the  right  by  his 
Excellency  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  Speaker,  Colonel  Bloomfield,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Sydney,  and  on  his  left  by  Lieutenant -General  Wynyard, 
Mr  Justice  Therry,  and  Deputy  Commissary-General  Coxworthy.  The 
Tice>chair  was  occupied  by  Dr  Douglass,  M.L.C.,  who  was  supported 
on  the  right  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  the  Postmaster- ureneral, 
and  on  the  left  by  the  Auditor-General  and  the  Solicitor-General. 

About  200  persons  sat  down  to  dinner. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  the  company  once  more  to  fill  bumpers. 
The  toast  he  had  now  to  propose  was  the  health  of  His  Excellency  Sir 
Charles  Augustus  Fitz  ftoy,  Governor-General  of  all  her  Majesty's 
Australian  possessions.  It  would  neither  be  becoming  in  him,  nor 
would  it  be  agreeable  to  the  Governor-General  himself,  in  their  relative 
positions,  to  say  all  he  could  wish  to  say  on  this  occasion.  But  Ihis  he 
would  say,  that  never  was  there  a  Governor  of  these  colonies  more 
anxious  or  more  solicitous  to  advance  their  interests  in  every  way  in  his 
power,  and  never  was  there  a  Governor  who  had  been  more  successful 
m  this  object. 

The  Govbbnob-Gbnsbal  rose  to  return  his  sincere  thanks  for  the 
honour  theyhad  done  him  by  the  way  in  which  his  health  had  been 
received.  When  it  was  proposed  last  year  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  gold  discovery  by  a  general  holiday,  he  had  not  given  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  proposal,  because  considerable  doubt  then  existed  in  his  own 
mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  many,  whether  that  discovery  would  lead  to 
good  or  evil.  But  he  could  now  fairly  say  that  it  had  been  productive 
of  the  greatest  good.  (Loud  cheers.)  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  this  wonderful  country  could  ever  have  doubted''that  it 
was  destined  to  become  at  some  future  day  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 
But  its  brilliant  destinies  had  been  vastly  accelerated  by  the  great  dis- 
covery of  gold  ;  and  presiding  as  he  now  did  over  its  interests,  he  felt 
peculiarly  proud  in  having  been  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  share 
in  the  celcuration  of  this  great  and  most  interesting  occasion.  Ho 
begged  to  thank  them  again  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had 
drank  his  health.  His  Excellency  resumed  his  seat  amid  a  storm  of 
cheering. 

Mr  Justice  Thbbey,  in  returning  thanks  for  "  The  Bench  and  Bar,*' 
said,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  gratification  I  feel  in 
being  present  at  a  festival  commemorative  of  an  event  of  such  momen- 
tous interest  to  the  destinies  of  Australia  as  the  discovery  of  gold.  It 
is  an  event  which  deserves  to  be  ranked  and  regarded  amongst  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  world.  And .  although  the  advantages  it  confers 
may  find  some  small  present  deduction  in  the  inconvenience  it  may 
occasion  to  some  classes,  yet  considerations  of  temporary  embarrass- 
ment and  partial  depression  become  merged  and  obscured  in  the  brU- 
liancy  of  tne  great  fact,  that  a  new  element  of  wealth  has  been  dis- 
covered and  added  to  the  many  pre-existing  sources  of  opulence  in  the 
land, — that  its  discovery  has  directed  and  rivetted  the  eyes  of  all 
nations  upon  us,  and  that  in  exchange  for  our  gold  that  abounda,  those 
nations  are  now  engaged  in  oommiwuaDing  eyery  wind  that  blows  to 
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wafl  the  fruits  of  their  industry  to  our  shores.    Nor  are  these  the  only 
advantages  of  this  wonderful  discovery.    It  has  supplied  us  with  that 
which  we  most  wished  for  and  most  wanted — a  multitudinous  immigra- 
tion, by  which  we  have  seen  compressed  within  two  years  the  arrival 
of  a  population  that  otherwise  would  have  been  scattered  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.    And,  again,  look  to  the  harbours  of  Port  Jackson  and 
Victoria,  on  whose  crowded  waters,  within  that  same  short  period,  the 
finest  ships  of  the  mercantile  navies  of  England  and   America  have 
floated.    In  gazing  with  admiration  on   those  sudden   and  glorious 
results,  let  us  not  dim  or  darken  the  brightness  of  the  vision  by  indulge 
ing  in  sinister  and  sullen  ill-bodings  of  the  possible  evils  that  may  be 
associated  with  or  consequent  upon  this  great  event.    To  predicate  of 
gold  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse,  is  only  to  announce — the  no  very  notable 
discovery — that  there  is  no  earthly  good  so  complete  as  to  be  free  from 
imperfections.    But  the  great  blessings  of  Providence,  and  the  aug- 
mented means  which  Providence  permits  human  skill  and  genius  to 
unfold  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  must  be  measured  and  appreciated 
not  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  abuse,  but  by  tliat  of  those  who 
wisely  use  them.    As  well  might  it  be  said  that  no  man  should  seek  to 
heap  up  riches,  because  there  had  been  spendthrifl  heirs  who  wasted 
their  inneritance.     Sentiments  such  as  these  should  not  damp  our  this 
day's  rejoicing — but  our  hearts  should  bound  witb  joyous  nope  and 
humble  confidence  that,  by  wisely  using  the  precious  metal  with  which 
the  Great  Giver  of  all  gifts  has  gifted  us,  this  young  and  much-favoured 
country — whose  first  formation  and    settlement  is  in  the  memory 
perhaps  of  some  now  present — may,  within  the  short  period  of  the  life 
of  man,  so  rapidly  prosper  as  to  equal  the  commercial  grandeur  and 
social  advancement  of  the  older  communities  of  Europe,  which  have 
only  been  brought  about  and  achieved  by  slow  degrees  of  progressive 
improvement  in  a  series  of  centuries.    (Loud  cheers.) 

The  CuAiBM^N  then  requested  that  a  special  bumper  might  be  filled. 
The  toast  ho  should  now  have  the  honour  to  propose  was,  in  fact,  the 
toast  of  the  evening.    They  had  met  here  to  night  to  celebrate  that 
great  event,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia.     When  ho  considered 
the  short  period  that  had  elapsed  since  that  event,  he  could  not  but 
marvel  at  the  vast  progress  which  had  been  made  by  these  colonies ; 
he  could  not  but  feel  tne  immense  importance  of  those  great  resulte 
which  had  flowed  from  the  discovery  of  gold — results  of  which  he  could 
not  have  hud  the  remotest  suspicion  at  the  time.    In  the  month  of 
April,  1851,  Mr  Uargraves  waited  upon  him  with  only  a  few  grains  of 
gold — almost  the  minutest  quantity  that  could  have  been  conceived ; 
so  minute  were  these  grains  that  he  could  hardly  perceive  them  without 
putting  on  his  spectacles.    And  yet  all  that  Mr  Hargraves  then  so 
Doldly  predicted  had  come  true.    Never  could  we  have  anticipated  that 
in  the  short  period  which  had  elapsed  173  tons  of  gold,  in  value  above 
fourteen  millions  sterling,  could  have  been  produced  by  the  sister  colony 
of  Victoria  alone.     Such  a  result  it  was  impossible  to  foresee — almost 
impossible  to  conceive.     He  had  himself,  indeed,  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1818,  been  under  the  impression  that  gold  would  be  discovered  in 
this  countrv ;  and  in  1819  a  nugget  was  actually  shown  to  him  by  Mr 
Smith,  and  exhibited  to  the  Governor- General.    Mr  Smith  claimed  a 
reward  for  his  discovery,  ofiering  to  disclose  the  locality  whence  he  had 
obtained  his  specimen.    To  this  the  Government  made  the  same  answer 
as  they  had  done  to  Mr  Hargraves,  namely,  that  the  reward  must 
entirely  depend  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  the  discovery.   Mr  Smith 
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was  not  satisfied  with  these  terms,  and  kept  the  secret  to  himself.   Bat 
Mr  Hargraves  came  from  California,  and  by  his  practical  skill  as  a 
miner  had  made  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  oommerhill  Creek,  which 
ihej  were  now  assembled  to  celebrate.    Other  parties  subsequently 
churned  a  reward,  but  by  that  time  300  or  400  persons  were  already  at 
work,  and  the  Goyemment  refused  to  reco^ise  any  claim  bat  that  of 
Mr  Hargrayes  himself,  who  was  the  first  mdividual  who  had  practi- 
cally made  known  the  treasures  that  were  concealed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.    He  had  said  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the  yast  effects  this 
discoyery  would  haye  on  the  destinies  of  these  colonies.   Still  less  could 
he  haye  anticipated  its  wonderful  effects  on  the  destinies  of  England 
herself,  and  the  whole  of  Europe.    Those  effects  had  been  of  a  most 
extraordinary  character.     Already  had  the  immense  supplies  of  gold 
greatly  changed  the  relatiye  yalue  of  all  other  c-ommodities  ;  but  its 
most  astonishing  results  were  shown  in  the  extensive  emigration  which 
it  had  induced,  not  only  from  the  mother  country,  but  from  many 
other  parts  of  the  European  continent — an  emigration  which  had  been 
described  by  the  leading  journal  of  England — ^the  leading  journal  of 
the  world — as  assuming  the  character,  not  of  relief  only,  but  almost  of 
exhaustion.    Who  for  a  single  moment  could  baye  supposed  that  such 
portentous  results  would  fiow  from  the  discoyery  of  gold  by  Mr  Har- 
grayes P    But  it  could  not  be  doubted  tiiat  this  discoyery  was  an 
abundant  blessing  to  these  colonies ;  the  plethora  of  gold  had  mcreased 
the  yalue  of  every  description  of  property — had  benefited  every  class 
of  persons.  He  would  not  except  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  interests 
themselves.    Already  the  value  of  stock  and  stations  had  been  largely 
increased ;  and  those  anxieties  which  naturally  were  indulged  in,  and 
those  difficulties  which  at  first  arose,  had  now  been  entirely  allayed 
and  dispelled.    It  was  a  matter  of  especial  congratulation,  also,  that 
the  discovery  was  made  at  so  opportune  a  period—- a  period  when  the 
penal  character  of  the  colony  was  fast  disappearing —had  in  fact  disap- 
peared.   A  period  when  the  natural  resources  of  the  colony  had  been 
already  developed  to  a  ^reat  extent — ^wben  an  abundant  supply  of  food 
had  been  actually  in  existence,  to  meet  the  wants  of  thousands  who  had 
poured  in  upon  our  shores.    One  of  the  most  agreeable  considerations 
connected  with  this  event  was,  that  the  superabundant  animal  stock 
which,  to  the  great  regret  of  every  riffht* thinking  man,  had  been 
necessarily  boiled  down  for  the  mere  taflow  it  would  produce,  would 
now  be  applied  to  the  more  legitimate  purpose  of  feeding  whole  families 
<^  men.    fiut  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  had  been  enhanced  in  many 
other  ways.    It  was  specially  evinced  in  the  large  increase  of  deposits 
in  the  banks,  in  the  increase  of  their  coin,  and  in  their  note  circulation. 
The  recent  returns  of  the  Savings*  Bank,  an  institution  with  which  he 
was  proud  to  be  connected,^showed  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
and  amount  of  deposits,  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
lower  classes  had  participated  in  Uie  general  prospenty.     Another 
oiroumstance,  evincmg  the  value  of  the  gold-discovery,  was  the  impor- 
tance which  Australia  had  suddenly  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  England 
and  of  the  whole  world,  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  but  for 
the  gold-discovery.    Before  that  event  few  indeed  were  those  who 
knew  anything  even  of  the  geography  of  this  great  islind  continent ; 
but  now  Australia  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  an  emigration  had 
begun  to  these  colonies  which  was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.    They  had  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  great  manufac- 
torera  of  Yorkshire.    No  leas  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  raw  material 
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of  Eogland's  woollen  manufacture  was  now  supplied  by  these  colonies ; 
and  by  the  alarm  which  had  been  created  lest  the  supply  should  hUL 
off,  the  greatest  interest  had  been  induced  in  England  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  pastoral  interest  of  Australia,  and  no  means 
had  been  lefl  untried  which  would  tend  to  their  conservation  and  ex- 
tension, and  thus  the  pastoral  interests  which  had  apparently  been 
threatened  with  ruin,  would  now  receiye  fresh  encouragement  and 
flourish  again  with  renewed  vigour.  It  had  been  well  said  by  Mr 
Justice  Therry,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  was  liable  to  be  converted 
into  evil ;  but  by  a  wise  and  temperate  use  of  the  gift  of  Providence, 
it  might  be,  and  had  been,  converted  into  the  greatest  blessing.  To 
these  sentiments,  so  eloquently  expressed  by  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  he  would  add  nothing,  but  propose  at  once  the  toast  of  the 
evening — ^the  great  event  we  are  met  to  commemorate — *'  the  Gk>ld* 
discovery  in  Australia." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  deafening  cheers. 

The  Colonial  Secrbtabt  then  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr  E. 
H.  Hargraves,  the  first  practical  discoverer  of  gold  in  New  South 
Wales  (Several  rounds  of  apj^lause  succeeded  the  mention  of  Mr  Har- 
graves'  name).  It  was  not  nis  (the  Colonial  Secretary's)  idea  to  dero- 
gate in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  philosophical  tneories  of  Sir 
Bodenck  Murchison,  or  the  Rev*  W.  B.  Clarke,  but  one  fact  was 
undeniable.  It  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr  Hargraves,  who  had 
acquired  his  practical  knowledge  in  CaHfomia,  to  prove  that  Australia 
was  an  immense  gold-field.  The  first  specimens  ivhich  Mr  Hargraves 
had  shown  to  him  were  of  the  minutest  character ;  but  soon  afterwards, 
by  mere  chance,  an  American  gentleman,  who  had  had  the  experience 
of  two  years'  in  California,  and  to  whom  he  (the  Colonial  Secretary) 
had  shown  them,  assured  him  that  the  specimens  varied  greatlr  in 
character ;  some  being  similar  to  the  gold  found  in  the  noith  fork  of 
the  Feather  Biver ;  some  similar  to  that  found  in  the  south  fork  of  the 
same  waters ;  and  some  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Yuba  Biver.  Now, 
looking  at  the  map  of  this  ^eat  colony,  and  considering  the  extent  cf 
the  Bathurst  district,  in  which  Mr  Hargraves  had  stated  that  he  had 
found  these  specimens,  he,  the  Colonial  Secretarr,  could  not  be  deemed 
presumptuous  in  entertaining  the  belief  that  if  ^old  similar  in  qualitf 
to  the  gold  of  Cidifomia  hiul  been  discovered  m  Australia,  sold  in 
similar  quantities  would  also  be  found.  But  a  very  few  months  dapsedf 
and  the  great  fact  was  realised.  The  local  Government  saw  that  an 
unexpected  emergency  had  arisen,  and,  without  a  precedent  to  guide 
them,  they  prepared  to  meet  it.  Begulations  were  proclaimed,  in  the 
framing  of  which  the  experience  of  Mr  Hargraves  in  California  was 
found  to  be  of  much  service ;  and,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  prao* 
tical  experience  of  that  gentleman  had  been  productive  of  results  to 
the  Australasian  colonies  the  value  of  which  the  most  sanguine  could 
not  foresee.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  he  (the  Colonial  Secretary) 
had  received  a  note  from  Mr  Hargraves,  stating  that  he  was  suffering 
from  severe  indisposition,  and  that  he  should  consequently  be  unable 
to  attend  the  Gold  Anniversary  festival.  He  (Mr  H.)  had  added  the 
expression  of  his  high  mti&sation  at  being  apprised  of  his  name 
appearing  in  the  list  of  the  toasts  of  the  evening ;  and  it  was  with 
sincere  pleasure  that  he  (the  Colonial  Secretary)  then  proposed  it.  The 
toast  was  drunk  with  all  the  honours. 

Mr  MoBT,  in  rising  to  propose  the  next  toast,  "  The  CommerdaL 
Pastoral,  and  Agricultual  Interests  of  the  Colony,**  said  that,  although 
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the  discovery  of  our  gold  was  of  the  very  highest  importance,  these 
interests  were  no  less  important  to  New  South  Wales.  Our  golden 
fieece,  our  golden  grain,  would  serve  us  in  an  hour  of  need,  when  per- 
haps gold  would  be  valueless ;  and  therefore,  while  we  lauded  the 
discovery  of  the  latter,  we  ought  not  to  forget  what  we  derived  from 
tiie  possession  of  the  former.  That  the  interests  which  were  included 
in  the  toast  had  been  benefited  in  a  great  degree,  he  (Mr  Mort)  would 
show  in  a  very  few  words.  First,  as  to  the  commercial  interests. 
The  Commercial  Banking  Company's  recent  dividend,  amounting  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  100,000/.,  must  convince  every  one  connected 
with  mercantile  afiairs,  that  the  gold-discovery  promised  to  make  the 
merchants  of  Sydney,  like  those  of  the  once  magnificent  cities  of  the 
Mediterranean-  "  Merchant  Princes."  With  regard  to  the  pastoral 
interests,  ho  (Mr  Mort)  would  ask  whether  wealth  was  not  being  forced 
upon  the  squatters  by  the  gold-discovery  ?  The  result  of  recent  sales 
or  stations  in  the  southern  districts  proved  the  increased  value  of 
squattagcs :  and  in  cases  where  sheep  nad  been  forestalled  at  8s.  or 
lOs.  a  head,  it  was  now  found  difficult  to  buy  them  at  25s.  He  (Mr 
Mort)  would  express  his  sincere  belief  that  tnere  was  not  a  squatting 
station  in  the  territory  that  had  not,  more  or  less,  increased  in  value 
by  reason  of  the  gold-discovery.  The  stone  had  been  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  one  and  all  came  within  the  circle.  Those  who  represented 
agricultural  interests  professed  to  have  some  hesitation  as  to  the 

§  resent,  but  surely  they  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  future.  The 
aily  increasing  demand  for  bread-stuffs,  the  anxious  inijuiries  by  new 
arrivals  for  small  farms,  and  many  other  signs  to  which  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  allude,  ought  to  assure  the  agricultural  interests  of  IS^ew 
South  Wales  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  parti- 
cipate in  the  full  extent  in  every  advantage  which  the  discovery  ox  gold 
promised  to  the  colony.  Although  not  mentioned  in  the  toast,  he  (Mr 
M.)  must  refer  to  a  fourth  interest,  namely,  the  labouring  one.  What- 
ever doubts  might  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  the  gold-discovery  upon 
others,  there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  incalculable 
iadvantagea  which  it  had  given  to  the  labouring  classes.  Having 
referred  to  the  matters  which  were  included  in  the  toast  confided  to  his 
himds,  he  (Mr  Mort)  desired  to  say  a  few  words  in  respect  to  the  claim 
80  properly  made  by  Mr  Hargraves,  to  be  recognised  as  the  discoverer 
of  gold  in  New  South  Wales,  and  he  would  state  one  circumstance 
alone  which  the  most  sceptical  must  allow  would  entitle  Mr  Hargraves 
to  the  award  of  all  the  praise  which  his  friends  claimed  for  him.  Some 
time  ago  Mr  Simpson  Davison,  a  colonist  of  New  South  Wales,  left 
Sydney  for  California,  leaving  him  (Mr  Mort)  to  transact  certain 
agencies  for  him.  In  Mr  Davison's  honour  and  integrity  all  that  knew 
him  had  the  highest  confidence.  It  happened  that  in  California  lyf  r 
Hargraves  and  Mr  Davison  fell  into  some  companionship  and  partner- 
ship ;  but  the  former,  as  every  one  knew,  resolved  to  return  to  what  he 
felt  assured  was  a  gold-field  in  New  South  Wales.  Now,  after  the 
golden  discovery  had  been  made  by  this  gentleman,  and  the  news  had 
reached  California,  he  (Mr  Mort)  had  seen  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr 
Hargraves  by  Mr  Davison,  in  which  he  says — **  When  you  left  Cali- 
fornia for  the  avowed  purpose  of  discovering  gold  in  New  South  Wales, 
you  promised  that  when  you  were  made  a  gold  commissioner  you  would 
make  me  one  of  your  clerks  ;  but  allow  me,  by  this  note,  to  introduce 
my  brother,  to  whom  I  beg  to  transfer  your  promised  good  offices." 
This,  as  nearly  as  he  (Mr  Mort)  recollected,  was  the  contents  of  the 
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Dotc.  He  knew  Mr  Dayison^s  handwritiop:.  and  he  asked  if  any 
stronger  proof  of  Mr  Ilargravca'a  claim  could  bo  found  !  With  respect 
to  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  it  ought  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
no  less  than  nine  geologiBts  liad  previously  gone  over  the  very  country 
where  Mr  Hargraves  had  found  tne  gold,  but  had  failed  to  discover  the 
auriferous  character  of  the  region ;  and  further,  that  not  one  aboriginal 
had  ever  brought  in  a  speck  of  the  glitteiing  metal.  These  astounding 
facts  surely  told  for  their  friend  Hargraves !  With  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestion in  some  quarters,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  had  been  a  curse, 
in  place  of  its  being  a  blessing  to  Austraha,  any  remarks  of  his,  af^er 
what  had  fallen  from  Mr  Justice  Tiicrry  and  tne  chairman,  must  be 
BU}>crfluous.  Nevertheless,  he  (Mr  Mort)  would  say,  that  he  who  gave 
utterance  to  such  a  thought  was  guilty  of  gross  selfishness.  Could 
that  be  deemed  a  curse  which  elevated  a  colony,  with  its  penal  character 
not  quite  effaced,  into  a  magnificent  nation? — a  nation  which  even 
England  would  soon  look  to  with  rciipect.  Who  could  affix  a  limit  to 
the  resources  of  Australia  P  Who  that  had  sons  before  the  gold  dis- 
covery had  any  other  resources  than  to  send  them  to  tend  sheep  in  the 
interior,  or  to  send  them  to  Europe?  Now,  a  new  state  of  things  had 
arisen,  and  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  were  about  to  build  a 
new  world.  They  would  encourage,  nay  would  raise,  manufacturers, 
engineers,  and  other  skilled  persons,  and  what  was  done  in  the  mother- 
country  would  soon  be  done  here.  Consider  the  genial  climate,  the 
rich  arable  soil,  the  plains  of  pasturage,  the  wonderful  mineral  treasures 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  then  ask,  whether  this  indeed  is  not  '*  the 
promised  land."  Who  then  that  desired  to  stimulate  the  enterprise  of 
their  sons  would  venture  to  denounce  the  discovery  of  the  Australian 
gold-fields  as  a  curse  P  To  another,  and  to  a  most  important  point,  he 
(Mr  Mort)  would  next  solicit  attention.  He  had  adverted  to  the  good 
efiects  of  the  gold-fields  upon  the  colonists  in  their  capacities  of  citizens 
and  fathers.  He  would  now  emphatically  refer  to  the  value  of  their 
discovery  in  making  good  Christians.  Ail  the  missionaries  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  had  so  zealously  laboured  in  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas  for  many  years  have  done  less  than  must  inevitably  be  done 
in  a  very  short  time  oy  the  gold  discoveries  upon  the  great  continent. 
Gold  is  the  main- spring  of  commerce  ;  commerce  is  the  forerunner  of 
civilisation  ;  and  civilisation  is  the  handmaid  of  Christianity. 

Mr  Donald  Labnach  returned  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  commercial 
interest ;  and,  in  alluding  to  the  liberality  of  our  new  tariff,  to  the  great 
and  increasing  demands  for  all  kinds  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce, expressed  his  sincere  belief  th«t  every  interest  in  the  colony  had 
been  enhanced  by  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields. 

Air  William  Bowman,  who  was  loudly  called  for,  returned  thanks 
on  behalf  of  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  interest.  He  said  that  both 
grazier  and  farmer  had  necessarily  watched  with  great  anxiety  the 
effects  of  the  gold  discovery  upon  the  rural  labourers.  They  had  in  the 
first  instance  desponded,  but  he  believed  that  both  interests  now  looked 
at  the  event  as  a  cloudy  morning  bursting  into  a  sunny  day. 

The  local  Press  in  its  comments  especially  noted  that  very 
few  of  the  leading  merchants  or  independent  public  men  had 
attended  the  Gold  Discovery  Banquet.  The  Government  oflS- 
cials,  it  observed,  had  been  the  chief  guests,  and  these  had 
complimented  each  other  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     Mr 
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Henry  Parkes,  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the 
publisher  of  the  *  Empire,'  Sydney  journal,  explained  the  remark- 
able absence  of  influential  residents  in  the  following  published 
address  to  the  Citizens  of  Sydney  : 

GENTLEMEy,— On  the  23rd  of  December,  1851,  a  public  meeting, 
conyened  bj  advertisement,  was  held  in  the  Bojal  Hotel,  presided  oyer 
by  Mr  Charles  Cowper,  at  which  the  following  resolntions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Ist.  M oyed  by  Mr  T.  8.  Mobt,  seconded  by  Mr  Thomas  Hale — 
"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for  adoptingsuch  means  as  to  them 
may  appear  most  desirable  for  securing  to  E.  H.  Hargrayes,  Esq.,  the 
most  suitable  mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  Colonists  of  New  South 
Wales,  for  the  services  rendered  by  that  gentleman  in  the  discovery  of 
the  great  gold-fields  of  Australasia." 

2nd.  Moved  hj  Mr  G.  A.  Lloyd,  seoonded  by  Mr  John  Fairfax — 
"  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  a  committee,  for  the  pur- 
poses named  in  the  foregoixig  resolution,  with  power  to  add  to  tneir 
number: — Mr  Cowper,  M.L.C. ;  Sir  Osborne  Gibbs;  Messrs  J.  8. 
Bowling,  B.  Tooth,  JP.  N.  Bussell,  Henry  Flavelle,  J.  Macnamara,  J. 
Croft,  T.  S.  Mort.  T.  W.  Smith,  T.  Hale,  G.  A.  Lloyd,  A.  Fairfax,  E. 
S.  Boss,  H.  Parkes,  S.  Peek,  J  Fairfax,  J.  G.  Cohen,  A.  B.  Spark, 
Tucker,  Dawson,  Cooper,  and  Dr  Douglass,  M.L.C." 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  resolution  I 
cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to  the  nature  of  its  origin 
and  objects,  as  lending  no  sanction  whatever  to  the  recent  public  enter- 
tainment, which  has  been  held  under  its  auspices.  If  I  were  acting 
only  with  a  view  to  the  vindication  of  my  own  character  for  consistency, 
I  should  hesitate  at  inviting  your  notice  to  a  matter  of  so  little  pubGc 
importance ;  but  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  if  public  bodies,  called 
into  existence  by  your  voice,  and  consenting  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  your  clearly  expressed  opinions,  are  permitted 
to  lose  sight  of  their  specific  objects,  and  engage  in  matters  never  for 
a  moment  contemplated  by  you  as  their  conititaents,  such  laxity  of 
conduct  will  speemly  grow  into  an  evil  of  serious  consequences  to  the 
community.  It  appears  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  preserving 
the  integrity  of  public  business,  that  committees  should  adhere  to  a 
line  of  conduct  directly  promotive  of  their  specific  objects,  and  should 
diverge  from  that  line  for  no  other  purpose,  collateral  or  otherwise. 
Thus  if  a  committee  of  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  do  hoaour  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  they  should,  i^humbly  submit,  employ  their  whole 
energies  to  that  end,  *'  dismissing  from  their  minds,"  for  the  time 
being,  the  merits  of  oUiers,  though  possibly  ^;reater  and  more  generally 
acknowledged.  Now,  in  the  case  under  discussion,  you  appointed  a 
committee  to  adopt  such  means  as  might  appear  the  most  desirable  for 
securing  to  Mr  Hargraves  a  testimonial  or  the  public  regard  for  his 
services  to  the  colony ;  this  exclusively  was  mentioned,  and  this  was 
clearly  defined,  in  your  resolution.  This  business  alone  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  On  the 
90th  of  December  last,  a  meeting  of  its  members  was  held,  pursuant 
to  advertisement,  in  the  Boyal  Hotel,  and  at  this  meeting  the  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  collected  was  discussed  and  deoid^  upon.  It 
was  considered,  for  reasons  fully  stated  at  the  time,  tiiat  tne  most 
desirable  way  of  testifying  the  feeling  of  the  community  for  Mr  Har- 
graves, would  be  to  entertain  him  at  a  public  dinner,  when  a  golden 
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goblet,  of  the  ralne  of  250L,  with  the  balance  of  the  Bubaoriptiona  in 
BOYereigns,  ahould  be  preaented  to  him.  The  dinner  waa  acoordingly 
appointed  for  the  12th  of  Febroair,  the  anniyeraary  of  the  gold  dia- 
co7ery.  Bj  a  reaolution,  mored  bj  himaelf,  the  Secretary  waa  reqneated 
to  send  special  inritationB  to  aereral  gentlemen  of  eminence,  including 
Mr  Lamb  and  Mr  Campbell,  membera  for  the  city  ;  Mr  Smart,  member 
for  the  Sydney  Hamleta ;  Sir  Charlea  Nicholson,  Sir  Alfred  Stephen, 
and  the  CJolonial  Secretary ;  my  object  in  moving  this  resolution  being 
to  remove  all  semblance  of  partjr  from  the  character  of  the  entertain^ 
ment,  and  to  make  it  in  fact  a  tiir  representation  of  both  Gpvemment 
and  peonle.  Not  being  enabled  to  attend  the  next  meetings,  I  waa  not 
aware  or  the  business  done  till  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  daily  papera, 
about  a  month  afierwarda,  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  all  the  heada 
of  the  GoYemment  departments,  uieir  Honours  the  Judges,  a  number 
of  military  officers,  with  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislatiye  Council,  and 
his  Worship  the  Mayor,  had  be^n  honoured  with  special  invitations  to 
the  banquet,  and  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  been  requested  to 
preside  on  the  occasion.  B7  inquiriea  which  I  immediately  made,  I 
also  learnt  that  not  only  had  the  members  of  the  city  been  overlooked 
in  these  invitations,  but  that  no  single  citizen  of  any  degree,  excepting 
the  Mayor  and  Sir  Charlea  Nicholson,  had  received  the  same  compli- 
ment which  had  been  paid  to  the  Poatmaater-General  and  Captama 
D'Oyley  and  Wynyard.  The  very  name  and  style  of  the  dinner,  too, 
were  changed.  The  name  of  Hargravea  had  been  expunged  from  the 
title-page.  The  Committee  appointed  by  you  to  oonsiaer  the  most  suit- 
able manner  of  honouring  the  Gk>ld  Discoverer,  had  tiJcen  upon  them- 
selves the  celebration  of  tne  anniveraary  of  his  Discovery,  from  which 
they  had  carefully  excluded  even  his  name.  Your  *'  Hargravea  Com- 
mittee "  had  coollv  thrown  Hargravea  into  the  background,  in  tha 
consummation  of  tneir  labours.  My  first  idea  waa  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  at  least  express  my  own  sentiments  of 
dissent  from  these  proceedings  ;  but  upon  referring  again  to  the  pub- 
lished report  of  the  last  meeting,  I  found  that  a  Subcommittee  had 
been  appointed  to  complete  the  arrangementa  for  the  dinner  of  which  I 
was  not  a  member,  and  therefore,  aa  no  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
original  Conmiitteo  waa  held,  I  had  no  further  voice  in  the  matter.  Hie 
dinner  was  henceforth  announced  aa  "  The  Gold  Anniveraary  Banquet," 
and  the  idea  of  ita  being  a  dinner  to  Mr  Hargravea  waa  industnooalj 
repudiated  by  the  Committee,  though  it  waa  atill  understood  that  tlie 
presentation  of  the  testimonial  to  that  gentleman  was  to  form  the  duef 
ceremony  of  the  evening.  On  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  programme  on 
Saturday,  I  found,  however,  with  feelings  of  surprise  which  I  make  no 
doubt  will  be  ahared  by  many  of  you,  that  Mr  Hargravea  waa  not  even 
to  "  play  second  fiddle  "  on  the  oooaaion,  but  waa  actuaUy  to  be  the 
ninth  peg  provided  by  the  '*  Hargravea  Teatimonial  Committee "  for 
afler-dinner  oratora  to  hanff  their  apeechea  upon.  Tlie  toaata  of  the 
evening  were  arranged  as  foUowB : — 

1.  l%e  Queen. 

2.  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Walea,  and  all  the  Boyal  Family. 

3.  The  Governor- Greneral. 
4L  The  Army  and  Navy. 
6.  The  Judgea  and  Bar. 

6.  Proeperi^  to  New  South  Walea. 

7.  The  i;;reaft  event  which  we  are  met  to  commemorate— the  Gold 
Diacovery  m  Auatralia. 

n 
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8.  The  Honourable  Mrs  Keitii  Stewart,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Colony. 

9.  Mr  Hargra/o€», 

Under  these  circmnstances,  the  colony  will  not  be  surprised  that  no 
pablio  man,  with  any  character  for  independence  to  lose,  attended  the 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  felt  by  every 
well-informed  En^ushman  Uiat  his  Excellency  the  Goyemor-General, 
as  the  representatiye  of  her  Majesty,  was  rather  insulted  than  honoured 
by  being  inyited  to  a  public  dinner,  ostensibly  of  the  citizens  of  Sydney, 
wnioh  was  presided  oyer  by  the  chief  ezeoutiye  officer  of  his  own 
Gt>yemment.  I  am,  &c.,  Heubt  Pabkbs. 

Sydney,  February  14b 

Soon  after  the  Sydney  banquet  the  gold-fields  of  the  western 
districts  were  visited  by  Mr  Hargraves  and  myself,  and  in 
course  of  travel  we  together  attended  by  invitation  a  public 
dinner  in  Bathurst,  especially  given  for  presenting  a  testimonial 
to  my  companion  from  the  local  residents.  The  Uolonial  Secre- 
tary at  this  time  was  spending  the  holidays  with  Mr  Icely  at 
Coombing  (a  short  day's  journey  beyond  Bathurst),  where  we 
both  remained  awhile.  Mr  lliomson  declined,  however,  to 
attend  and  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  The  '  Bathurst 
Free  Press'  reported  as  follows  the  entertainment  of  the 
Habgbaves  Testimonial  Public  Dinneb. 

The  friends  of  Mr  Hargraves  haying  determined  to  invite  him  to  a 
public  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  him  with  a  Testimonial, 
assembled  some  fifty  in  number  in  Mrs  Whitton's  ball-room,  on  Satur- 
day evening  last.  W.  H.  Suttor,  Esq.,  M.L.C.,  by  special  appoint- 
ment occupied  the  chair,  supported  on  his  right  by  the  guest  of  the 
eyening,  and  by  Mr  Hargrayes*s  friend  and  trayeUing  companion,  Mr 
Davison,  on  the  left.  The  vice-chair  was  occupied  by  Henry  Heathom, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  who  was  8um)orted  on  his  right  and  left  by  T.  D.  Syer, 
Esq.,  and  Saul  Samuel,  Esq.,  J.P.  Eyery thing  in  season  was  proyided 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  wines,  not  forgetting  the  champagne,  were 
excellent  of  their  kind.  This  part  of  the  evening's  performances  com- 
pleted and  the  cloth  remoyed,  the  president  gave  the  following  toasts, 
which  were  vociferously  receiyed : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Prince  Albert  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

The  Gk>vemor-General. 

Mr  Suttor  then  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening,  and  said : 
You  are  no  doubt  all  aware  of  the  occasion  which  has  brought  you 
together.  You  are  assembled  to  do  honour  to  Mr  Hargrayes  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  Australian  gold-fields,  by  presenting  him  with  a  tes- 
timonial as  a  token  of  your  approval.  Many  classes  haye  benefited  to 
a  yery  considerable  extent  by  that  most  important  discoyery  of  which 
he  was  the  author,  but  the  class  to  which  I  belong  I  am  sorry  to  say 
are  sufferers  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  would,  howeyer,  be  amongst 
the  last  in  the  country  to  depreciate  or  ci^  down  the  gold  discovery. 
The  sufferings  of  the  squatters  I  am  of  opinion  will  only  be  of  tempo- 
rary duration,  and  the  day  will  come  when  they  will  be  partakers  of 
the  golden  bounties  of  the  times.  I  am  sorry  upon  looking  round  the 
table  to  see  so  small  a  number  present,  and  the  more  particularly  so  to 
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obterre  almost  an  entire  absence  of  squatters.  The  impression  I  am 
aware  prevails  eztensiyelj  amongst  them  that  they  will  be  permanently 
injurea  ;  my  own  is  that  all  will  be  ultimately,  and  to  a  yer]^  great 
extent,  benefited  thereby.  As  regards  the  sold  discoyerr,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  mere  accioent.  The  credit  is  doubly 
due  to  Mr  Hargraves  that  he  came  from  California  to  New  South 
Wales  full  of  the  idea  that  after  extensive  travelling  and  research  he 
should  find  it  a  gold  country.  He  perseveredi  and  at  the  expense  of 
much  time  and  labour  was  finally  successful  in  opening  up  the  gold 
mines  of  Australia,  now  proved  to  be  the  richest  in  Uie  Icnown  world. 
Mr  Hargraves  will  shortly  leave  this  for  the  mother  country,  and  I 
hope  that  during  his  absence  we  shall  continue  to  advance  as  we  have 
already  advanced  in  wealth  and  population,  and  go  on  making  new  dis- 
coveries. Then  turning  to  Mr  Hargraves,  he  pointed  to  the  tea  and 
breakfast  service,  and  said :  I  am  deputed  by  the  Committee  to  present 
^ou  with  this  Testimonial  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bathurst^ 
m  token  of  their  approbation  of  the  eminent  services  you  have  rendered 
these  colonies,  by  discovering  the  existence  of  rich  and  extensive  goUdr 
fields. 

The  service  was  then  presented,  upon  one  of  the  pieces  of  which  waa 
the  foUowing  inscription : 

PALHAX  QUI  MSBUIT  FBBAT. 

Presented  to  Edward  Hammond  Harsraves,  Esq.,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Qold- fields  of  Australia,  by  me  Inhabitants  of  Bathurst-,  in 
token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  in  opening  up  one  of  the 
most  important  resources  of  the  colony,  and  thus  adding  maleriaJlj 
to  its  wealth,  and  promoting  its  commercial  and  soc^  advance- 
ment. 

Mr  Habobavbs  rose  and  said :  Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  express  the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  honour  you 
have  done  me,  or  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  your 
assurances  of  the  value  of  my  services  have  been  communicated  to  me. 
Crentlcmen,  the  interest  you  bave  expressed  for  my  welfare  is  the  more 
grateful  to  me  from  the  very  painful  reflections  that  have  been  caused 
during  the  past  year,  by  contemplation  of  the  evils  inseparable  from 
the  discovery— evils  that  are  inseparable  from  every  change  which, 
however  beneficial,  has  a  tendency  to  alter  the  condition  of  large  masses 
of  the  people,  and  to  unsettle  many  of  their  moat  important  relations. 
That  such  changes  have  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  gold  in  these 
colonies  cannot  oe  denied, — that  the  great  increase  m  the  prices  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  has  pressed  heavily  on  all  those  who  are  depen- 
dent on  fixed  incomes  is  deeply  to  be  deplored ;  but  that  therefore  the 
discovery  has  not  been  most  providential  can  be  asserted  by  those 
only  whose  views  of  the  prosperity  of  their  country  are  confined 
to  the  immediate  circumstances  of  their  families.    Wno  ever  viewed 
the  destruction  of  a  noble  forest  without  regret  P    Who  would  allow 
his  regret  at  the  desecration  of  the  sylvan  scenery  to  oppose  the  opera- 
tion that  is  to  convert  the  savage  wilderness  into  a  fit  place  for  Uie 
habitation  of  civilised  man  P    Gentlemen,  if  anything  can  add  to  the 
value  of  your  assurances,  it  is  the  complete  refutation  they  afibrd  to 
the  observations  which  were  recently  made  in  the  Legislative  Council 
respecting  my  discoveries.    Of  these  observations  I  am  not,  perhaps, 
here  entiUed  to  complain,  but  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that 
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they  haye  made  no  impresrion  on  yonr  minds  wHich  is  injarioos  to  nte. 
Gentlemen,  in  connection  with  this  discovery  the  honour  and  gloxj  of 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  its  existence  have  been  claimed  by  an  iOus- 
trious  scientific  genUeman  in  the  mother  country,  and  hj  a  reyerend 
ffentleman  in  this  countryi  the  former  of  whom  complams  that  the  * 
latter  has  "  trodden  upcm  his  toes/*  but  I  protest  against  either  of  them 
treading  upon  my  toes,  although  I  haye  no  corns.    Now,  without  in- 
tending the  least  disparagement  to  their  scientific  attainments,  or  im- 
pediment to  their  ambition  for  fame,  there  is  one  great  fact  connected 
with  their  scientific  prophecies,  yiz.,  that  gold  and  gold-bearing  rocks, 
the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  were  placed  in  their  hands  previously 
to  those  prophecies,  and  I,  upon  whom  the  light  of  science  had  scarcely 
dawned,  conceived  these  prophecies  to  have  been  very  safely  made. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  specimens  of  gold  had  been  found  in  this 
country  years  before  the  first  prophecy,  and  long  before  the  reverend 
gentleman's  arrival  on  these  shores.    I  much  lefnt  the  recent  injury 
mflicted  on  the  colony  by  the  British  public  havm^^  been  swindled  out 
of  half  a  million  sterlmg  hj  exaggerated  reports  said  to  have  emanated 
from  this  country ;  if  so,  it  has  been  the  consequence  of  either  villain- 
ous ^eaiga  or  the  fruit  of  a  diseased  brain.    Let  us  hope  the  latter  was 
the  case.    Australia  needs  no  such  exaggerated  accounts  of  her  gold- 
fields  ;  they  are  rich  enough.    This  half  million  swindle  will  never  re- 
turn the  proprietors  a  hal^f)enny  vearlj  per  share,  and  will  prevent 
many  gentlemen  having  really  valuable  auriferous  lands  in  this  colony 
from  making  legitimate  disposal  of  the  same.    When  im  England  I 
shfdl  always  speak  of  Australia  as  she  is,  and  tell  the  plain,  naked, 
honest  truth  of  the  gold-fields  as  they  are,  and  as  I  always  have  done 
in  this  country,  however  valueless  my  opinion  may  be.    Mr  Chairman, 
in  thanking  you  for  the  extremely  bleautiful  tea  and  breakfast  service 
you  have  been  deputed  on  behalf  of  the  town  and  district  of  Bathurst 
to  present  to  me,  1  beg  you  will  assure  the  gentlemen  who  have  contri- 
buted towards  so  costly  a  testimonial  that  I  shall  ever  highly  value 
their  gift,  and  entertain  the  most  grateful  remembrance  of  the  contri- 
butors.   Gentlemen,  nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the 
honour  of  publicly  announcing  my  discovery  in  tnis  town  (A  voice  :  It 
was  the  8th  Maj),  and  I  perceive  on  this  piece  of  plate  is  inscribed  on 
the  first  line,   *''  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferai  ** — let  nim  who  has  earned 
the  honour  have  it.    This,  then,  gentlemen,  is  your  verdict  after  nearly 
two  years*  deliberation.    I  feel  justly  proud  of  the  possession  of  this 
service,  given  by  the  inhabitante  of  this  district,  the  birthplace  of  my 
reputation.    Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  thanks 
that  are  due  to  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me.    Mr  Hargraves 
concluded  amidst  great  applause. 

Mr  Habobavxs  requested  permission  to  propose  a  toast.  The  toast 
he  was  about  to  propose  was  the  health  of  Samuel  Stutchbury,  Esq., 
the  Government  Geologist,  an  individual  of  highly  scientific  acquire- 
ments, practical  good  sense,  and  quite  the  "  Old  English  Grentleman,** 
who  haa  always  allowed  him  (Mr  Hargraves)  the  full  merit  of  his  dis- 
coveries with  a  degree  of  candour  and  honesty  rarely  surpassed.  He 
therefore  requested  the  toast  to  be  drunk  with  all  the  honours. 

Dr  M'Hattib  responded. 

The  Chaibman  next  gave  the  Commercial,  Pastoral,  and  Agricultural 
interests. 

Mr  Samubl,  bein£[  loudly  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  pastoral  in- 
terests, said,  Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  although  not  now  a  squatter 
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I  once  was.  and  hare  jet  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  that  important 
aeotion  of  the  communitf  at  heart.  Bat,  gentlemen,  I  deny  most 
emphatically  that  any  partioalar  interest  has  suffered  from  the  cold 
discovery,  and  I  do  so  after  matore  refiection  upon  the  subject,  xlie 
country  never  enjoyed  so  large  a  measure  of  prosperity  as  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  we  may  tlmnk  the  gold  for  it.  True  the  stock-holder 
has*  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  labour,  but  the  equipoise  between  his 
outlay  aod  his  income  is  restored  by  the  increased  price  whidi  he 
receives  for  his  produce.  Formerly  the  millers  had  the  control  of  the 
grain  market,  now  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  In  those  times 
there  was  a  superabundance  of  grain,  and  the  prices  were  therefore  low. 
Now  the  supply  is  about  equal  to  the  demand,  and  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  thrust  his  wheat  into  the  market  as  then,  to  x>ay  his  rent, 
the  agriculturist  can  in  these  times  afford  to  keep  it  in  the  stack  until 
he  can  obtain  a  remunerative  price  for  it.  It  must  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  that  the  most  fearnil  alarm  pervaded  the  country  on  behalf 
of  the  sheep-farmers  when  the  news  of  the  gold  discovery  broke  upon 
the  worid.  Beport  had  the  sheep  turned  loose  in  the  bush  by  thou- 
sands, but  fortunately,  like  the  alarm,  it  was  ill-founded.  Before  ours 
was  known  to  be  a  golden  land  flock-masters  received  3s.  6d.  to  4s»  6d. 
per  head  for  their  sheep  and  stations — now  they  readily  realise  12s.  to 
14b.  per  hc«d,  and  thes^faots  I  consider  conclusive.  The  only  class 
ypho  nad  Inmd  fide  groinu  of  complaint  are  the  recipients  of  fixed 
incomes,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  will  resume  their  natural  posi- 
tions. Existing  interests  have  unquestionably  been  disturbed,  but  that 
disturbance,  like  any  other,  must  ipradually  settle  down  into  the  natural 
course  of  things.  lict  eveiy  facility  be  offered  to  the  working  of  our 
gold  mines,  so  as  to  induce  a  large  population  to  settle  amongst  us,  and 
when  exhausted,  as  they  must  be  in  the  lapse  of  time,  we  shall  then  have 
abundance  of  labour  to  tend  our  sheep,  cultivate  our  farms,  and  to 
develope  the  vast  resources  of  our  country.  Instead  of  a  source  of 
sorrow  or  complaint,  the  gold,  in  my  estimation,  ought  to  be  a  cause 
of  rejoicing.  It  will  make  this  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  flour- 
ishing empires  of  the  earth,  and  give  an  impetus  to  arts,  science,  com- 
merce, industry,  and  everr  pursuit  whicn  can  tend  to  a  nation's 
{l^reatness  and  grandeur.  The  pastoral  and  agricultural  will  always  be 
important  branches  of  our  industrial  system,  but  whilst  disposed  to 
respect  vested  interests,  I  should  most  determinedly  oppose  any  attempt 
to  protect  or  foster  one  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.    (Loud  applause.) 

The  health  of  Mr  Hargraves's  friend,  Mr  Davison,  having  Ibeen  pro- 
posed by  the  Yice-Chairman — 

Mr  Dayisov,  on  rising,  said,  Mr  Chairman  and  Grentlemen.  in  re- 
turning thanks  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  pro- 
posed my  health,  and  for  tlie  cordialitv  witi^  which  it  has  been  responded 
to,  I  must  own  that  I  feel  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  of  sufficiently 
expressing  to  you  my  gratitude.  I  have  no  pretension  to  excellence  as  a 

SuoUc  speaker,  whatever  merit  I  mav  possess  as  a  gold-miner.  But  it  has 
een  my  lot  to  have  been  associated  wiUi  Mr  Hargraves  from  the  com- 
mencement to  liie  termination  of  his  Califomian  campaign,  and  I  know 
exactly  all  the  operations  of  his  mind  during  that  penod,  relative  to  the 
existence  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales,  from  the  nrst  admission  of  pro- 
bability to  the  maturitjr  of  conviction.  (ApprovaL)  On  our  first  arrival 
at  Wood's  Creek — a  tributary  of  the  Stamslaus  Kiver— in  California, 
during  November,  1849,  Mr  Hargraves,  after  some  preliminary  conver- 
sation on  the  subjeet,  remarked :  <*  Why*  if  this  be  the  gold  country*  I 
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know  a  district  precisely  like  it  in  New  South  Wales,  near  Bathtmt/' 
(Cheers.)  In  our  many  conv^ersations  in  Califomia  respecting  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Australian  Goyemment,  and  the  dangerous  position  of  the 
sheep-owners  (if  gold  should  be  found),  Mr  Hargrayes  once  remarked 
(this  was  in  our  tent  on  the  Yuba  Hirer,  in  October,  1850),  that  he  had 
already  considered  all  those  things,  and  we  agreed  in  opinion  that  his 
first  duty  on  discoye^^  would  be  to  inform  the  local  Gk>yemment  of  the 
discoyery,  and  that  (xold  Commissioners  would  haye  to  be  appointed, 
regulations  made,  licences  giyen  to  dig^en,  and  I  may  now  say  that 
whateyer  may  be  the  merits  or  the  dements  of  the  licensing  system,  it 
was  then  not  considered  so  much  with  reference  to  its  being  a  source  of 
reyenue  as  a  check  against  the  absconding  of  shepherds  or  other  hired 
seryants,  which  it  was  anticipated  would  preyail  when  the  existence  of 
gold  (if  discoyercKl)  was  announced.  In  the  summer  of  1850  we  tra- 
yelled  together  oyer  eztensiye  tracts  of  auriferous  lands,  from  the 
Southern  to  the  Northern  mines,  and  during  these  obseryations  the 
opinion  seemed  to  grow  that  the  district  whicn  Mr  Hargrayes  had  seen 
beyond  Bathurst  many  years  before  must  be  in  eyery  respect  a  gold 
country  like  California.  (Approyal. )  In  September  and  October  pre- 
yious  to  his  final  resolution  ofretuming  to  Sydney,  his  daily  gains  were 
from  3^.  to  4^.,  which  he  ayeraged  with  ^reat  regularity,  my  own  being 
then  about  the  same  amount,  though  at  Uiat  Ikne,  during  a  short  period, 
for  mutual  temporary  conyenience,  we  did  no^ork  together,  nor  share 
our  gold-dust,  although  liyin^  in  the  same  tent.  I  Know  that  these 
obseryations  are  now  of  httle  miportance,  because  the  fact  of  the  gold 
discoyery  by  Mr  Hargrayes  is  well  established  by  uniyersal  assent,  and 
by  ackaowledgment  of  the  Goyemment,  but  they  will  perhaps  afford 
gratification  to  those  friends  who  supported  his  claims  and  pretensions 
at  a  time  when  they  were  not  so  umyersally  acceded  to.  It  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  relate  what  my  own  impressions  were  at  that  time.  I 
had  lefl  under  management  a  sheep-station  in  the  district  of  Maneroo, 
near  the  Jingera  ranges,  upon  which  I  had  been  Hying  some  time  pre- 
yiously  to  leaving  the  colony  for  Califomia.  The  base  rocks  upon  the 
sheep-run  were  granite  ana  schist,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
quartz.  I  knew  that  gold  was  usually  associated  with  quartz,  and  I 
mouently  examined  there  the  yeins  of  quartz  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
gold,  especially  during  the  month  before  last  leaying  the  sheep-station, 
the  first  accounts  from  Califomia  haying  then  reached  this  colony. 
Eyery  new  shepherd  I  employed  would  also  bring  in  pieces  of  shining 
mica  or  mica  slate,  and  ask  me  if  it  were  not  gold  or  a  good  indication 
of  gold.  When  Mr  Hargrayes  had  oondudea  upon  returning  here,  I 
said,  "  if  our  yiews  be  correct  respecting  gold  in  alluyial  aeposit  in 
New  South  Wales,  if  it  be  anywhere,  depend  upon  it  you  will  find  it 
on  my  run.  I  will  giye  you  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  m  charge  of  my 
sheep,  and  you  had  better  search  on  such  and  such  creeks,"  which  I 
then  described.  I  had  neyer  seen  the  Western  districts,  in  whose 
golden  wealth  Mr  Hargrayes  had  so  much  faith,  and  consequently  I 
could  not  form  so  decided  an  opinion  of  them.  The  sequel  of  all  tnis 
was  that  alluyial  gold  was  found  by  Mr  Hargrayes  in  the  districts  near 
Bathurst  already  alluded  to.  My  run  was  not  examined  until  some- 
time afterwards,  when  it  was  found  eyerywhere  auriferous,  although 
not  sufficiently  so  to  be  yet  considered  so  worthy  of  digging  as  many 
other  parts  of  the  colony. 

I  regard  this  meeting  as  the  most  important  that  has  eyer  taken 
place  or  that  eyer  will  take  place  connected  with  the  gold  discoyery. 
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There  may  be  other  meetings  (and  it  is  written  on  the  page  of  fhtority 
that  such  wUl  be  the  case) ;  those  meetings  may  be  more  numerously 
attended,  or  they  may  represent  greater  wealth ;  but  my  impression  is 
that  YOU  gentlemen  do  not  yet  know  the  full  extent  of  your  own 
wealtn.  You  hare  yet  to  learn  your  own  opulence,  more  particularly 
the  landed  interest.  A  flood  of  capital  and  emigration  is  now  pouring 
on  these  shores,  dailj  increasing  the  value  of  landed  property,  the  en- 
hanced value  of  which  18  not  so  immediately  apparent  as  an  improve- 
ment in  the  price  of  merchandise  or  other  property  which  is  daily  and 
constantly  changing  hands.  As  I  observed,  this  is  the  most  important 
meeting  that  wiU  ever  take  place,  because  it  is  nearer  the  scene  of 
action,  nearer  the. place  of  the  great  event — the  sold  discovery — than 
any  other  can  ever  be.  You  are  witnesses  of  lul  the  circumstances 
attending  the  discovery  and  the  developement  of  the  gold-fields.  No 
false  rumours  or  ex-parU  reports  can  deceive  you,  and  your  acknow- 
ledgment of  Mr  Hargraves  as  the  discoverer  is  more  conclusive  on  the 
matter  than  any  other  evidence  can  possibly  be.  You,  gentlemen,  know 
collectively  all  the  circumstances  relatin|jf  to  the  discovery  since  Mr 
Hargraves  landed  on  these  shores,  of  which  I  know  nothing.  I  know 
individually,  as  I  have  explained  (and  there  is  none  other  who  knows 
so  well  as  I  do),  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  discovery  previous 
to  Mr  Hargraves's  departure  from  the  shores  of  Galifomia.  (Cheers.) 
The  "  Press  "  was  ackirowledged  bv  Mr  Farrand,  and  Mr  Shadforth 
as  usual  grew  eloquent  in  behalf  of  the  ladies.  After  expatiating  most 
poetically  upon  their  softer  qualities,  he  compared  them  to  the  purity 
of  our  native  gold,  the  brilliancy  of  our  diamonds,  and  professed  him- 
self to  be  desperately  in  love  with  the  whole  sex.  He  concluded  by 
giving  birth  to  an  original  idea,  which  we  here  record  as  a  study  for  the 
nhilo8(^hers,  namely,  that  woman,  lovely  woman,  was  discovered 
before  ^Id.  The  (Chairman,  Stewards,  and  a  variety  of  other  toasts 
were  siven  and  responded  to,  and  after  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
agreeably  diversified  by  song,  toasts,  and  sentiment,  the  party  broke 
up  precisely  at  midnight. 

Attending  tliis  meeting  as  I  did  by  special  request,  as  the 
travelling  companion  of  the  gold-discoverer,  my  address  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  complimentary  to  Mr  Hargraves.  I 
have  since  been  told  that  my  affirmations  on  the  occasion 
determined  favourably  many  persons  who  were  previously 
sceptical  concerning  Mr  Hargraves's  claims  to  the  gold- 
discovery,  and  that  my  recognition  of  his  local  discovery  was 
understood  to  be  a  rebnquishment  of  all  intention  on  my  part 
ever  to  put  forward  the  merits  of  my  own  induction  of  the 
generally  auriferous  character  of  the  interior  of  Australia.  I 
cannot  think,  however,  that  my  remarks  at  this  ovation  will 
bear  any  such  construction.  The  meeting  was  especially  called 
to  present  a  testimonial  to  Mr  Hargraves  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  particular  district,  and  it  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  place  in  that  assembly  to  have  insisted 
upon  my  own  rights  to  the  general  discovery,  or  to  have 
entered  upon  any  philosophical  arguments  to  have  proved  that 
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the  previous  quartz  matrix  gold -discoveries  were  distinct  firom 
the  placer  deposit  cold-discovery.  There  is  not,  however,  I 
may  now  allege,  a  siii^le  assertion  in  my  speech  with  respect 
to  Mr  Hargraves  whion  is  not  equally  true  of  myself,  so  far  as 
regards  what  occurred  in  Califorma ;  but  remembering  that  *'  of 
their  own  merit  modest  men  are  dumb,"  I  certainfy  did  not 
think  that  before  a  local  audience  in  Bathurst  I  could  especially 
urge  my  own  claims  with  propriety.  ..  The  discovenes  anci 
services  of  all  other  persons  (except  those  of  the  shepherd  near 
Wellin^on)  were  at  this  time  enfdrelv^unknown  to  me,  and 
entertaining  the  theoretical  opinions  which  I  did  in  opposition 
to  men  of  science,  I  could  not  but  reioice  at  Mr  Hargraves 
being  called  ''  The  Discoverer  of  the  Grold  Fields  of  Australia," 
since  his  hand  had  really  first  demonstrated  my  views  in 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  metal  in  placer  deposits. 

On  our  return  to  Sydney,  being  requested  to  write  a  very 
short  official  report  for  Mr  Hargraves  to  sign,  and  a  carte 
blanche  being  also  given  to  say  whatever  I  chose  favourably 
of  myself,  I  accordingly  drew  up  the  following  Report  on  the 
Western  Gold  Fields  : 

Letter  firom  Mr  Cohxissioneb  Habobavbs  to  the  Colonial 

Sbcbbtabt. 

Sydney,  lOth  April,  1853. 
8iB, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  yon,  for  the  information  of  his 
Excellency  the  Crovemor- General,  the  result  of  explorations  and  obser- 
vations I  have  recently  made  on  the  aoriferons  lands  situate  at  the 
respective  heads  of  the  rivers  Toron  and  Gudgegong/at  the  established 
diggings  on  the  Meroo,  Louisa,  and  Tambaroora  Greeks,  on  the  Hiver 
Turon,  about  Soiala,  on  the  Wentworth  Gh>ld-field,  at  the  diggings 
at  Ophir,  and  upon  other  auriferous  lands  at  Cooloolah  Greek,  and  at 
Fitsgerald's  Swamp  on  the  Garooar  Eoad. 

1.  The  head  of  the  Turon  near  Benbullen,  at  the  confluence  of 
Dalhunty's  and  Guinguin  or  Jew's  Greek,  is  sufficiently  rich  to  pay 
moderately ;  it  has  been  partially  worked,  but  is  now  entirely  deserted ; 
at  a  mile  lower  down  there  appears  but  Uttle  alluvial  drift ;  the  vertical 
schist  is,  however,  rich  in  gold  in  some  places,  and  the  gold  grains  are 
of  tolerably  large  sise. 

2.  The  Gudgegong  Biver  about  Tannabutta  and  its  small  tributaries 
is  everywhere  auriferous,  although  nowhere  proved  to  be  particularly 
rich  or  apparently  likely  to  be  so ;  the  neighbouring  hills  bear  e^dence 
of  great  igneous  action ;  the  aDuvial  drift  in  the  river  is  considerable 
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in  quantity,  snd  remarkable  for  being  imperfectly  waterwom ;  the 
shingle  and  gravel  conaist  chiefly  of  firagments  of  slate  and  trap,  with 
the  sharper  angles  only  worn  smooth  by  attrition. 

3.  On  the  Meroo,  the  Louisa,  and  Tambaroora  the  diggings  bear 
erery  evidence  of  rich  gold  deposits  being  in  the  beds  of  the  creeks,  on 
the  surface  of  the  slopes,  and  probably  in  hill-digging,  the  last  bemg 
almost  untried.  These  diggings  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of 
Bendigo  in  Victoria.  Water  being  now  scarce,  the  diggers  here  are 
few  in  number. 

4.  The  company  working  on  the  "Qreai  Nugget  Quarts  Vein" 
are  diligently  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  value  of  this 
daim,  and  are  now  in  course  of  estabHshing  more  extensive  machinery 
than  is  at  present  in  operation.  It  appears  extremely  doubtful  that  this 
vein  will  ever  repay  the  capital  tliat  has  been  expended  upon  it. 

5.  The  bed  of  the  Siver  Turon  for  some  miles  above  and  below  So&la 
is  proving  to  be  very  rich  generally ;  all  the  diggers  are  doing  welL 
The  want  of  sufficient  fall  for  the  ^ater,  with  the  looseness  and  great 
depth  of  the  gravel  and  shingle,  present  serious  impediments  to  its 
profitable  working,  and  the  river  will  probably  not  decrease  in  yield  of 
^Id  for  two  or  three  diy  seasons,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
diggers  employed  upon  it ;  the  table  land  for  some  miles  on  the  south 
of  the  river  is  highly  auriferous,  and  diy  diggings  exist  at  the  heads  of 
several  gullies.  An  abuse  oi  some  magnitude  exists  by  reason  of  indi- 
vidual diggers  claiming  several  allotments  in  diflerent  situations,  each 
of  the  size  allowed  to  one  person,  to  the  great  disadvantage  and  incon* 
venience  of  persons  newly  arrived,  who  can  find  no  unclaimed  ground 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  although  large  tracts  remain  comparatively 
untouched ;  a  system  of  registry  would  probably  remedy  this  abuse. 

6.  The  Wentworth  Gk>ld-field,  at  Frederick's  Valley,  is  a  descrip* 
tion  of  surfacing  around  the  base  of  a  hill,  the  auriferous  earth  being 
but  a  few  feet  in  depth,  and  containing  gold-bearing  boulders  of  a 
ferruginous  character;  the  gold-impregnated  earth  is  not,  I  think, 
likely  to  be  so  rich  or  so  deep  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill;  one 
shaft  sunk  upwards  of  thirty  feet  deep  into  the  bed-rock  is  evidently 
fiir  below  the  gold-bearing  ledge ;  and  one  small  hole,  said  to  have  been 
rich  in  gold  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  surface,  is  efiectually 
secured  from  further  observation  by  having  a  large  number  of  heavy 
logs  placed  directly  over  it ;  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  immediate 
working  of  this  field,  the  most  simple  processes  being  sufficient  for 
obtaining  the  bulk  of  the  gold,  although  it  might  be  found  afterwards 
profitable  to  crush  and  again  wash  the  refuse  of  the  first  washing. 
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7»  At  Ophir  the  few  diggers  remaining  are  all  doing  exoeedingi  j  well, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  more  diggers. 

8.  At  Goloolah  Creek  the  digging  is  remoneratiye,  and  some  deserted 
diggings  on  Fitzgerald's  Creek  will  pay  moderately ;  at  Dimn*a  Plains 
some  gold  was  also  found. 

9.  I  hare  been  much  assisted  in  these  obseirations  by  the  opinion  of 
my  former  partner  in  California,  Mr  Simpson  Dayison,  whose  expe- 
rience extends  oyer  three  years  in  the  gold-mines  of  California,  with 
some  months'  practice  in  the  gold-mines  of  Victoria,  and  who  had 
acquired  by  personal  obseryation  a  preyious  knowledge  of  the  general 
geological  structure  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

10.  The  small  number  of  diggers  in  the  Western  Fields  may  be 
Attributed  to  the  restless  and  migratory  habits  of  diggers,  and  to  the 
supposed  superiority  in  richness  of  gold-fields  on  the  Oyens  Slyer, 
more  than  to  any  other  cause. 

I  haye  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

'  Your  most  obedient  senrant, 

E.  H.  HABosAyBs. 
The  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  alleged  auriferous  veinstone  on  the  Wentworth  Gold- 
field,  as  represented  by  the  promoters  of  a  public  company  for 
working  this  field,  not  being  confirmed  by  us  in  this  omcial 
statement,  our  observations  upon  it,  together  with  the  remarks 
on  the  Great  Nugget  Vein  (a  veinstone  of  which  I  enter- 
tained no  very  favourable  opinion,  and  the  correctness  of  both 
views  have  since  been  thoroughly  substantiated),  led  to  the 
following  correspondence  in  the  public  prints.  Some  further 
account  of  the  mines  alluded  to  in  the  following  letters  is 
given  in  Appendix  E. 

The  public  correspondence  between  Saul  Samuel,  Esq., 
J.P.,  and  E.  H.  Hargraves,  Esq.,  Crown  Commissioner  for 
Grold  Exploration,  appeared  in  the  *  Herald  '  thus  addressed  to 
the  Editors,  on  the  subject  of  The  GbejlT  Nugget  Vein. 

Gbntlbvbk, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in  Mr 
Hargrayes^s  letter  to  the  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary/pubiished 
in  the  '  Herald '  of  the  14th  instant,  and  to  a  letter  finom  Mr  Hargrayes, 
in  the  '  Herald '  of  the  28th  instant,  in  reply  to  one  firom  Mr  E.  J. 
Spence  (the  Manager  of  the  G.  N.  Q.  V.  Gold  Mines). 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Mr  Hargraves  relative  to  the  Great 
Nugget  Vein  has  occasioned  me  some  surprise,  as  that  gentleman  a 
few  weeks  since  informed  me,  at  Mr  Sub-Commissioner  Buchanan's 
residence  at  Ophir,  that  he  had  no  knotoledge  nor  experience  in  quarte- 
orusliin^,  and  referred  me  for  information  on  this  subject  to  his  friend 
Mr  Dayison  (then  present),  who  had  recently  returned  ftom  California. 
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It  is  only  a  short  time  since  that  Mr  Harding,  the  Manager  of  the 
Australasian  Gold  Mining  Company,  condemned  all  the  qnartz-Teins 
in  this  colony  as  worthless,  and  that  without  giving  one  a  single  trial. 

I  should  not  have  stepped  out  of  my  way  to  notice  this  matter  did  I 
not  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  the  colonr ;  statements  like  these 
being  calculated  to  prevent  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources. 
A  visit  to  the  two  quartz-veins  now  oeing  worked  will  convince  the 
most  sceptical  of  the  ezistenoe  of  quantities  of  rich  gold  ore. 

I  am,  &c., 

Sydney,  May  30,  1853.  Saul  Samubl. 

The  reply  of  Mr  Hargraves  being  as  follows^  and  headed 
Mb  Saul  Samuel  and  the  Gbeat  Muqget  Vein. 

GBifTLSMBir, — With  reference  to  Mr  Saul  Samuel's  letter  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  '  Herald,'  I  beg  permission  to  make  a  brief 
reply,  and  if  granted,  I  promise  you,  if  the  Great  Nugget  should  be 
thrown  at  my  head,  I  will  not  again  trouble  you.  Mr  Samuel  in  Ida 
second  paragraph  asserts  positively  that  I  stated  to  him,  that  I  had  no 
hnowleaae  or  experience  m  quartz-crushing,  and  referred  him  to  my 
friend  Davison,  who  had  recently  returned  from  California.  I  must 
congratulate  Mr  Samuel  on  his  very  retentive  memory  in  recollecting 
the  exact  words.  I  do  not  belUve  I  ever  made  ute  of  them ;  probably 
he  took  a  note  and  got  it  attested  uhder  the  Commissioner's  seid  of 
office.  The  language  is  very  unlike  anything  I  should  have  been 
likely  to  say  on  such  an  occasion,  and  not  naving  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion of  the  circumstance  I  have  no  desire  to  make  any  uncharitable 
remark  thereon. 

While  in  the  Western  District  I  have  frequenUr  been  thus 
questioned,— Mr  Hargraves,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Great  Nugget 
Vein?  What  do  you  think  of  the  Peel  Biver  Mining  Company? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  Wentworth  Gold  Field  P  &c. 

I  have,  m  order  to  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant  topic,  referred  them  to 
my  friend  Davison,  saying  he  had  recently  returned  from  California, 
and  had  seen  more  quartz  gold-minins  than  I  had,  consequently  was 
more  conversant  with  it,  but  I  oelieved  in  that  country  such 
speculations  had,  with  one  exception,  crushed  the  proprietors  (1  mean, 
ruined  them  in  a  pecuniary  view)  not  absolutely  crushed — and  made 
them  into  pancakes. 

With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Harding,  which  Mj  Samuel 
quotes,  I  having  nothing  to  do  with,  neither  do  I  subscribe  to  them ; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  the  labour  market  I  think  Mr  Harding 
acted  wisely  not  to  commence  operations,  and  I  have  no  doubt  wifl 
receive  the  thanks  of  his  constituents  for  the  sound  discretion  exercised 
by  him  on  their  behalf  in  this  respect. 

With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  in  Mr  Samuel's  letter,  he  says 
*'  I  should  not  have  stepped  out  of  my  way  to  notice  this  matter  didfl 
not  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  the  colony ;  statements  like  these 
being  calculated  to  prevent  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources." 
In  reply  thereto,  I  beg  to  observe  that  few  persons  step  out  of  their 
way  except  having  some  object  in  view.  Mr  Samuel  professes  to  have 
done  so  purely  for  his  country's  good :  I  therefore  trust  his  labours  in 
this  direction  will  be  justly  appreciated.  With  regard  to  gold  com- 
panies in  general,  as  at  present  constituted,  and  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  in  this  country,  1  do  not  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  them. 
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The  exaggerated  accounts  of  Auatralia'a  wealth,  I  beUaire^  wOl  pro- 
duce a  vast  amoont  of  miaezy,  for  which  the  originatora  of  aome  gold 
companies  will  occupy  prominent  and  unenviable  aituationa.  "S,  ia 
feamil  to  contemplate  the  franda  that  have  been  perpetrated  on  the 
aiimple  and  unwanr,  the  many  happy  homes  that  have  been  broken  up, 
— tne  numbers  or  my  fellow-men  now  being  wafted  across  the  ocean, 
full  of  hope  bright  as  the  morning  star,  on  the  faith  of  atatementa 
evident  to  me  quite  visionary ;  and  thia  faith  grounded  on  the  charac- 
ter and  reputation  of  individuals  whose  standing  and  previous  good 
name  have  gained  for  them  the  tongues  of  ffood  report.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, some  are  blameless,  and  of  spotless  reputation  (and  sincerely 
believe  in  the  legitimacy  and  profitable  nature  of  the  undertaking), 
others  are  faithless,  designing,  and  dishonest,  and,  in  my  estimation, 
much  worse  than  highway  robbers,  and  tiie  cmiy  distinction  I  can  aee 
between  the  two  is,  that  one  robs  according  to  law,  and  escapes  with 
his  spoil,  and  the  other,  if  caught,  goea  to  a  jury,  and  ia  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  I  hold  the  latter  to  be  the  most  honest  and 
nonourable  man  of  the  two. 

In  conclusion,  it  affords  me  inestimable  pleasure  to  say  that,  during 
the  exciting  scenes  and  circumstances  of  the  paat  two  yeara,  I  have  no 
deaire  to  recall  a  sinsle  opinion  I  have  given  in  aunferoos  matters, 
although  I  sincerely  nope  time  will  prove  me  in  error  in  some,  or  the 
cry  of  the  orphan  will  oe  heard,  and  the  widow'a  tear  seen  in  con- 
nection with  this  (to  me  painful)  subject,  on  which  I  have  most  reluc- 
tantly been  drawn  into  controversy. 

I  have  now  only  to  reiterate  my  promises  of  not  answering  or  noticing 
any  further  communications  under  any  circumstances,  and  to  remind 
my  friends  who  have  of  late  made  a  general  target  of  me,  that  firing 
blank  cartridge  sometimes  in  return  orings  a  real  ahot,  and  that  it  is 
easier  to  penetrate  a  fortress  made  of  cahco  thux  one  constructed  of 
granite.  I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &o, 

Sydney,  1st  June,  1853.  E.  H.  Hasobatss. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  a  report  by  Mr  Hargraves 
on  the  Victoria  Gold  Fields  (afler  his  first  visit  to  that  colony) 
appeared  next  in  order  of  publication  in  the  local  newspapers  ; 
they  are  not  here  reproduced  for  the  purpose  of  wantonly  expos- 
ing them  to  literary  or  scientific  criticism,  but  since  the  document 
is  the  last  official  record  of  exploration  made  by  Mr  Hargraves, 
^d  it  contains  theoretical  allusions,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed 
to  be  an  exposition  of  the  theoretical  views  adopted  by  the 
writer  at  the  time  of  its  date.  Mr  Hargraves's  "  own  theory  " 
subsequently  published  (afler  his  being  mmished  with  my  parti' 
cular  theory  in  writing)  dififers  matenally  firom  the  one  given 
in  this  report,  and  I  publish  these  extracts  in  order  to  enable 
the  reader  to  compare  the  two.  The  London  *  Hmes '  pro- 
nounced this  report  to  be  a  ^'  precious  document,"  but  the 
leading  semi-official  journal  in  Sydney  wrote^  as  usual,  a  strong 
article  in  its  defence. 
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Beport  from  Mr  CoxKiBSioirxB  Hibgbatss  toMte  Hon.  the  Colonial 
Seosktaby  on  the  Gold-fields  of  Anstralia  Felix. 

Sydney,  17th  December,  1862. 
Sib,— -With  referenoe  to  my  letter,  dated  a6th  of  October,  reporting 
on  Spring  Creek,  I  would  add,  it  appears  by  the  upraising  of  the 
granite  that  a  large  portion,  of  the  schist  and  quartz  country  has  been 
shot  off  to  the  southward  on  the  granite  counlay,  which  would  appear 
to  account  for  the  diggings  lower  down  the  Creek,  as  I  was  not 
able  to  detect  the  i>resence  of  gold  in  granite,  although  I  searched 
diligently ;  the  rock  is  homblenmo,  and  of  the  same  class  as  the  granite 
of  Araluen.         ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

8.  On  nearing  the  Campaspie  Biyer,  the  whole  country,  for  ten  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  riyer,  is  coyered  with  traps.  From  that  point 
to  Sheepwash  Creek,  fiye  nules  from  Bendigo,  the  country  is  precisely 
similar  to  the  Abererombie,  near  Mulgunnia,  except  the  limestone ; 
and  the  approach  to  this  place  of  such  extraordinary  richness  presents 
no  striking  feature  diff(Nrent  from  other  gold  countries.  The  Emu,  Ex, 
and  Sheepwash  Creeks  produce  gold  in  small  quantity  in  the  shingle 
below  the  alluyium. 

9.  From  the  Sheepwash  Creek  to  Bendiffo  the  rocks  are  quarts, 
schistose,  mica,  and  talc,  ironstone,  shale,  and  granular  quartz  in  great 
abundance,  llie  quartz  hills  bordering  the  digginjn  are  quite  a  flu^• 
simile  of  the  Abererombie  country,  x  ou  first  stru:e  the  back  creek, 
where  a  good  deal  of  sround  (good  to  all  appearance)  has  not  been 
tried.  Some  few  huncureds  are  working  well  satisfied  with  results. 
You  then  pass  oyer  a  small  ridge  and  come  in  sight  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's camp  on  Bendigo  Creek,  which  is  yery  prettily  situated  on  an 
eminence  oyerlooking  Bendigo  Creek,  and  yery  extensiye  diggings  called 
the  Bendigo,  and  the  trading  camp. 

10.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  country ;  the 
whole  flat  and  the  adjoining  gullies  apijear  to  haye  been  submerged. 
The  stratums  appear  in  the  oraer  of  their  grayity,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  nothing  snort  of  the  general  deluge  could  account  for  such  a 
deposit.  The  breaking  up  of  the  deep  by  yolcanic  agency  and  reced- 
ing of  the  waterQ,  as  at  no  other  period  of  the  world's  era  does  history 
furnish  us  with  sufficient  data  to  ground  a  belief  that  such  effects  could 
be  produced  by  any  other  cause.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  spurs  of 
the  first  range  beyond  the  hAj  inland,  as  here  again  abundant  proof  is 
yisible  of  a  yery  recent  ui>raisin^  of  a  neat  extent  of  country  by  yol- 
canic agency.  The  basaltic  sconie  and  trap,  at  and  near  Melbourne, 
contain  the  fossil  remains  of  testacea,  of  the  same  species  as  those  now 
inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  as  must  at  once  be  seen  by  the 
most  supmlcial  obseryant. 

14.  In  the  Commissioner's  Gully  the  gold  is  found  on  the  pipe-clay 
in  a  ferruginous  soil,  apparently  burnt,  and  under  shale  and  ironstone ; 
alK>,  in  a  clay  slate.  Tne  holes  are  on  an  ayerage  twelye  feet.  Ben- 
digo Creek,  Golden  Gully,  Tipperary  Flat,  and  Kangaroo  Gully  are  of 
similar  formation,  and  haye  proyed  yery  rich.  A  great  portion  remains 
yet  unworked.  The  schistose  rocks  crop  out  on  the  hills  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  and  are  coyered  up  in  the  yalley  to  the  depth  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet ;  these  rocks  haye  not  been  struck,  and  I 
should  look  for  a  deposit  in  them,  eyen  after  parsing  through  the  pi{>e- 
clay.  The  slate  ana  day  where  the  gold  is  deposited  is  at  times  quite 
black ;  caused,  apparently,  from  condensed  smoke  during  the  subter- 
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r^eoos  fires.  I  visiied  Long  Gully,  Califomia,  Peg  Leg,  "Et^le 
Hawk,  Napoleon,  Beelzebub,  JJeyil's,  Ceylon,  Derwent,  DeYonfihire, 
and  Wbite  Horse,  and  had  I  seen  this  country  before  it  had  been 
worked,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  a  field  of  such  extraordinary 
richness  as  it  has  proved  to  be.  A  great  deal  of  ground  remains 
unworked,  with  as  ^ood  a  chance  of  success  as  others  luiye  met  with  in 
working  the  adjoinmg  ground.  The  whole  country,  for  twelve  miles 
in  diameter,  is  of  the  same  geological  structure ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
the  richness  of  the  Abercrombie  Mountains,  and  feel  thoroughly  con* 
vinced  that  the  gold  denosits,  both  in  Australia  and  Austrafia  Felix, 
are  far  more  extensiye  tnan  the  most  sanguine  anticipate.  The  only 
new  feature  I  hare  observed  here  is  the  'Wnite  Hills. 

15.  The  White  Hills  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Bendijifo  Creek. 
These  hills  present  a  new  feature  in  gold-mining  in  Austraka.  They 
are  covered  with  small  quartz,  ironstone,  and  broken  slate ;  almost  im- 
mediately below  the  surface  there  is  a  conglomerate,  hard  as  stone, 
which  is  pierced  through  with  great  labour  at  various  deptiia  from  five 
to  twenty  feet.  The  auriferous  deposit  is  in  a  concretionary  substance, 
immediately  above  the  ledge,  which  appears  to  be  chalk,  and  occasionally 
pipe-clay.  The  mode  of  working  is  to  sink  some  ^ve  feet  through  the 
chalk  or  clay,  as  the  case  mav  be,  and  work  the  roof  with  gacu  and 
hammer.  Some  loads  carefully  taken  off,  I  am  informed  on  good 
authority,  yielded  51bs.  weight  of  gold :  fifty  buckets  to  the  load.  The 
washinfi^-stuff  is  yerj  hard  to  be  got,  and  ought  to  be  well  crushed  and 
puddled  before  washing.  Two  1<mu1s  washed  produced  50  oz.,  one  load 
5  oz.,  two  loads  2  oz. ;  mica  'Schist  runs  through  the  day  in  some 
places,  in  very  fine  laminae,  sometimes  perfect  and  luu*d  near  the  base 
of  the  hill.  Some  little  surfi^ing  has  been  done  on  the  south-west 
side  ;  specimens  Nos.  8  to  13  will  show  the  nature  of  this  deposit.  I 
would  add  the  conglomerate  through  which  tJie  miners  sink  does  not 
contain  a  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  just  now ;  but  it  is  deposited  chiefly 
on  the  ledj^e ;  No.  14  will  show  a  sample  of  clean  gold  from  that 
locality;  No.  15,  the  produce  of  about  two  ounces  of  refuse;  No.  16, 
a  specimen  from  the  White  Hills  on  the  Mokelumne  Siver  in  California, 

given  to  me  by  niy  friend  and  mining  partner,  while  in  California, 
impson  Davison,  Esq.,  who  is  now  operating  here  on  the  White  Hills. 
Hie  depths  are  much  greater  in  the  Cahforma  White  Hills,  and  wash- 
ing*stuff  not  so  rich ;  the  formation  is  something  similar  ;  they  were 
not  known  to  be  auriferous  when  I  left  California,  and  most  likely  have 
been  discovered  here  by  some  Califomian  accustomed  to  working  in  the 
White  Hills  of  that  country. 

16.  I  have  not  seen  any  quartz  veins  here ;  the  tops  of  the  hills  are 
capped  with  quartz,  and  are  what  miners  call  *' Califomian  Tops." 
Threads  of  quartz  running  parallel  with  the  schist  are  rich  in  gold  in 
ibost  of  them ;  specimens  Nos.  17  and  18  are  the  produce  of  one  of 
these  threads,  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface.  I  haye  seen  sandstone  m 
an  horizontal  position,  full  of  quartz  crystals,  at  various  depths, 
generally  deep. 

17.  On  leaving  Bendigo  Creek,  about  five  miles  towards  Mount 
Alexander,  the  country  alternates  occasionally  with  trap ;  you  then 
pass  into  a  granite  country,  until  within  three  miles  of  the  Camp  at 
Forest  Creek,  Mount  Alexander,  where  there  is  a  crop- out  of  basaltic 
whinstone,  which  you  lose  almost  immediately,  and  come  into^  the 
schists  and  quartz  on  Barker's  Creek,  where  a  good  number  of  miners 
are  working  witii  tolerable  soooess. 
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18.  These  diggings  are  koown  as  Mount  Alexander,  but  properly 
thould  be  called  Mount  Bjng,  being  so  named  bj  the  discoTerer  of 
Australia  Felix,  Sir  Thomas  X.  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  they  are  about  from  seven  to  nine  miles  in  diameter, 
and  oomnrise  Forest  Creek,  Fryer's,  Barker's,  and  Campbell's,  Moor 
Pok  Gully,  and  the  usual  number  of  diggers'  names  for  flats,  hills, 
and  gullies.  Forest  Creek  has  been  most  extensively  worked,  the  rich- 
ness of  which  has  often  been  recorded.  The  country  here  is  of  a  pecu- 
liar striking  character,  and  much  resembles  some  parts  of  Summer 
HiU ;  compact  schist  cropping  out  on  the  side  hills,  and  running  at 
right  angles  across  the  creek,  granular  and  fragmentary  quartz  on  the 
surface,  also  ironstone  and  chlorite  schist  in  fine  lamins  at  the  base  of 
the  hills.  The  deposit  here  is,  as  at  Bendigo,  on  the  ledge,  in  a  ferru- 
ginous ffravel ;  specimens  Nos.  19  and  20  show  the  gold  in  what  is 
here  cafied  ironstone ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  conglomerate  of  quartz 
crystals  cemented  together  with  a  ferruginous  substance  which  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  ironstone. 

20.  I  visited  some  quartz  country  on  Forest  Creek,  called  here  the 
Specimen  Hills ;  the  structure  is  chlorite  schist,  with  countless  quartz 
threads,  very  rich,  running  puallel  with  the  schist ;  specimens  Nos. 
21  and  22  are  from  that  loeahtr. 

21.  Freyer's  Creek  is  a  tributary  water  of  the  Loddon,  and  geolo- 
gical structure  same  as  Forest  Creek ;  the  features  for  a  gold  country 
are  very  striking  ;  it  has  been  considerably  worked,  but  no  doubt  will 

Eroduoe  ten  times  more  than  it  ever  has  done ;  there  are  some  red  hills 
ere  similar  to  the  Wentworth  Gk>ld  Field,  which  have  been  worked  to 
good  advantage. 

22.  The  h^  mining  station  is  Castlemaine,  situated  on  Forest 
Creek,  where  there  is  a  larger  force  than  at  Bendigo,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chief  Conmiissioner ;  this  station  is  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  it 
is  now  an  assize  town ;  the  same  good  order  prevails  here  as  at  Ben- 
digo. Mount  Byng  is  of  granite  formation,  and  about  nine  miles  from 
this  station. 

23.  On  passing  to  Ballarat  through  the  Loddon  Kanges,  the  struc- 
ture of  which  is  schist  and  quartz,  but  not  at  all  a  decided  character 
for  a  ffold  country,  several  trials  have  been  made  ;  the  results,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  work  them  at  present. 
The  country  changes  into  a  trap  at  Jim  Crow  Mountain,  and  to  S.W. 
is  a  schist  and  quartz  country.  About  one  hundred  persons  are  at 
work  surfacing  with  moderate  success.  From  Jim  Crow  a  trap  country 
of  a  very  fine  character  for  fifteen  miles,  you  then  come  into  a  schist 
and  granular  quartz  country,  hilly.  Digging  parties  are  scattered 
through  these  ranges,  and  at  Creswick's  Creek  a  good  number,  say 
fifty  ;  you  then  pass  into  a  fiat,  and  in  some  places  a  swampy  country  ; 
no  rocKS  visible  for  several  miles,  and  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a 
gold  country ;  yet  within  four  or  five  miles  is  the  famous  JSureka  Dig> 
gings,  which  present  every  appearance  of  a  rich  auriferous  country.  I 
merely  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  how  a  place  like  this  might 
be  passed  unnoticed,  and  no  doubt  many  have  been ;  in  this  instance, 
however,  the  range  would  have  directed  my  attention. 

24.  The  approach  to  Ballarat  is  on  a  slight  descent,  with  numerous 
trap  dykes  and  granular  quartz  in  immense  quantities ;  in  many  places 
for  several  feet  there  is  nothing  else  but  quartz.  The  Ureka  I^iggings 
are  from  thirty  to  seventy-four  feet  deep,  some  of  which  have  proved 
surpassingly  nch ;  the  sinking  is  through  a  loamy  clay.    The  gold  is 
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deposited  on  the  slate ;  these  diggings  are <m  araase  wbieh  has  eyidently 
been  at  a  much  greater  height,  but  now  depressed.  A  little  further  on* 
towards  Ballarat,  on  the  same  range,  the  gold  is  on  the  surface,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  one  hundred  feet ;  then  comes  the  flat  nnd  the  cele- 
brated Gk>lden  Point ;  this  place  has  prored  rerj  neh,  and  is  where  the 
first  worldngs  in  Victoria  were  commenced  in  gcM>d  earnest ;  the  sinking 
is  through  a  red  day,  and  the  gold,  as  at  Bendieo,  on  the  ledge ;  very 
little  hu  been  done  here,  and  a  large  extent  of  country  remains  un- 
touched. These  diggings  possess  a  great  natural  advantage  oyer  any 
others  in  all  Austnuia,  in  having,  at  an  deration  of  about  sixi^  feet 
above  Golden  Point,  distant  half  a  mile,  a  lagoon  or  swamp  ten  nules  in 
diameter,  where  a  permanent  supply  of  water  can  always  be  had,  by 
regulating  the  requnred  quantity  at  Treasure,  by  means  of  floodnites : 
the  lagoon  is  now  runnine  over  and  tnrough  the  Commissioner's  Camp. 
I  therefore  consider  this  locality  to  be  most  permanently  settled  on  as 
a  mining  district.  The  features  of  the  oountrjr  about  Bunningyong  are 
of  a  very  striking  character,  and  no  doubt  wiH  prore  good ;  this  field 
has  been  Terr  little  worked ;  about  five  thousand  persons  are  now  on  it. 
25.  I  need  not  say  how  much  the  gold  deposits  differ  in  localities 
immediately  adjoining ;  sometimes  the  gold  is  at  great  depths,  and  at 
other  times  on  the  surface,  and  at  other  times  disseminated  throughout 
the  soil.  And  with  regard  to  the  richness  of  the  mines  of  Australia 
Felix,  placing  them  in  juxtaposition  with  our  own,  the  palm  must  be 
yidded  to  the  former ;  but  in  point  of  extent  we  have  the  advantage,  so 
far  as  is  known  at  present,  and  I  do  not  think  it  good  for  permanent 
prosperity  that  mines  should  be  so  rich.  These  gold-beds  or  the  world 
— Ballarat,  Mount  Byng,  and  Bendigo— -have  most  completely  unhinged 
every  industrial  pursuit ;  and  money  here  may  be  said  to  have  lost  its 
value,  or  nearly  so. 

30.  From  Bunningyong  towards  G«olon^  trap  alternates  with  schist 
and  quartz  until  you  get  abreast  of  Wamneep  Mountain ;  from  that 
point  to  Geelong  the  whde  country  is  trap  and  scoria,  with  marl  on  the 
oanks  of  the  Barwon.  This  country  has  evidently  been  recently 
upraised  by  volcanic  agency. 

31.  It  now  becomes  a  question  in  the  odony  of  where  is  not 
gold  to  be  found  rather  than  where  is  it  to  be  found.  In  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  fourth  volume  on  the  Pkindples  of  Gedogy,  page 
375,  this  justly  distinguished  writer  says :  "  If  after  more  mlly 
reflecting  upon  the  various  causes  of  change  in  the  composition 
and  structure  of  rocks,  the  reader  may  conodve  the  possibility  of  a 
very  great  amount  of  alteration  being  mdui^d  in  the  course  of  time, 
ana  may  be  prepared  to  conjecture  that  jspeiss  and  mica  schist  may  be 
nothing  more  than  micaceous  and  argulaceous  sandstones,  and  that 
granular  quartz  may  have  been  derived  from  silidous  sandstones  and 
compact  quartz  from  the  same  material,  day  slate  may  be  dtered  shale, 
and  shale  appears  to  be  da^  which  has  been  subjected  to  cnreat  pres- 
sure." Now  these  theories  will  inform  us  that  the  whde  of  New  South 
Wales,  or  nearly  so,  is  auriferous,  and  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  doubt 
it.  It  is  certamly  extraordinary  that  such  a  vast  amount  of  wealth 
should  have  existed  in  the  countiy  so  louff,  and  never  (except  by  acd- 
dent)  to  have  been  discovered  untd  the  12ui  day  of  February,  1851. 

32.  I  cannot  condude  this  report  without  tendering  my  most  sincere 
thanks  to  his  Excellency  the  Govemor-in-Chief  for  tne  opportunity  he 
has  so  considerately  afforded  me  of  visiting  the  gold-fields  of  Australia 
Felix ;   although  no  new  feature,  except  the  White  Hills  at  Bendigo, 
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have  added  to  my  previous  knowledge  of  gold  deposits,  yet  it  has 
afforded  me  the  sincerest  gratification  to  have  seen  a  field  hitherto  un- 
precedented for  richness  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  I  do  hope  to 
turn  my  increased  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  my  own  country,  as  I 
feel  most  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  present  knowledge  of  gold 
deposits  is  very  superficial,  but  by  observation  and  refiection  mav  be 
reauced  into  something  like  a  useful  shape,  which  has  not  yet  been 
done.  I  have  the  honour,  &o,  E.  H.  Kjl&qraybs, 

Crown  Commissioner  for  the  Exploration  of  the 
Gk>ld  Districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales,  appointed  in  1853  to  consider  the  Gold  Fields 
Management  ^ul,  issued  a  Report  dated  on  the  20th  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  alluded  as  follows  to  a 
message  previously  sent  to  them  from  the  Governor-General, 
and  wnicn  proposed  a  gratuity  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  Mr 
Hargraves.  I  may  here  explain  that  when  the  motion 
respecting  the  gratuity  was  subsequently  brought  before  the 
whole  H^use,  the  Colonial  Secretary  proposea  in  amendment 
an  increased  gratuity  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant 
of  that  sum  was  accordingly  carried  in  favour  of  Mr  Hargraves 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  members. 

EXTSAOT  FBOX  BXPOBT. 

"  As  regards  the  proposed  gratuify  of  5,000/.  to  Mr  Hargraves,  on 

the  ground  that  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  auriferous  wealth  of 

the  colony,  your  Committee  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  and 

among  other  witnesses  have  examined  Mr  Hargraves  himself,  as  well 

as  Mr  John  Lister,  who,  with  Messrs  William  Tom,  junior,  and  James 

Tom,  have  presented  a  Petition  to  your  Honourable  House,  settmg 

forth  their  claim  to  a  participation  in  this  gratuity.    The  result  of  this 

evidence  has  been  to  satisfy  your  Committee  that  Mr  Hargraves 

returned  to  the  colony  from  California  for    the  express  purpose  of 

searching  for  gold ;   that  he  showed  those  Petitioners  the  Califomian 

method  of  obtaining  gold  by  cradles ;  that  while  in  the  course  of  this 

instruction,  and  in  the  company  of  John  Lister,  he  found  some  minute 

particles  of  gold;    that  shortly  after  John  Lister  and  James  Tom 

returned  to  a  spot  on  the  Ophir  Creek,  called  FitsBoy  Bar,  and  proved 

that  gold  in  remunerating  quantities  could  be  procured  there.    Mr 

Hargraves,  however,  it  is  clear,  taught  them  how  to  find  the  gold, 

which  they  eventually  obtained.    Your  Committee,  therefore,  approve 

of  the  proposed  gratuity  to  liim,  though  they  think  that  the  Messrs 

Lister  and  Tom  are  also  entitled  to  a  gratuity  of  1,000^.,  which  they 

aoeordingly  reoommMid  should  be  awarded  to  them. 

I 
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"  Your  Committee,  while  on  the  subject  of  gratuities,  feel  it  due  to 
the  Bey.  W.  B.  Clarke  to  record  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
Geological  Eeporto  which  he  has  addressed  at  different  times  to  this 
Grovemmenty  and  their  opinion  that  the  sum  of  500/.,  placed  on  the 
Supplementary  Estimate  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  serrices,  should 
be  increased  to  1,000/." 

The  minutes  of  evidence  upon  which  this  part  of  the 
general  Report  is  based  will  be  found  republished  in  full  in 
Appendix  K,  though  it  is  diflScult  to  find  in  them  any  proof  of 
**  the  express  purpose  "  alleged.  These  minutes,  however,  were 
not  seen  by  me  until  about  two  years  after  their  publication^ 
when  accidentally  I  ascertained  that  a  copy  might  oe  procured 
by  purchase,  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  Sydney. 
On  perusal  of  them,  I  first  became  aware  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary's special  pleading  and  skilfiil  management  of  the  afiairs 
of  Mr  Hargraves  before  the  Gold  Committee.  A  personal  in- 
timacy between  them  had,  however,  long  been  observable,  and 
every  one  had  noticed  the  earnest  advocacy  of  the  former,  in 
the  debate  on  a  money  gratuity  to  the  Legislative  Council. 
At  the  time  the  Report  appeared,  and  before  the  money  grant 
therein  recommended  had  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature, 
Mr  Hargraves  argued,  in  public  letters  through  the  press,  that 
he  ought  in  justice  to  receive  a  much  more  considerable 
remuneration  for  his  services  in  the  gold  discoveries,  and 
he  several  times  entreated  me  to  write  in  the  public  prints  to 
the  same  effect.  However,  I  virtually  declined  doing  so, 
but  by  way  of  compromise  between  advocating  his  pecuniary 
interest  and  as  a  protest  on  my  own  account  I  gave  him  the 
subjoined  notes,  which  were  by  him  appended  m  the  local 
journals  to  one  of  his  own  public  letters. 

**  1.  Blame  the  Gold  Committee  for  not  taking  sufficient  evidence 
respecting  Mr  Hargraves's  claim. 

**  2.  The  person  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Mr  Hargraves's 
views  and  motives  for  leaving  California  was  his  partner,  Mr  Davison, 
who  has  never  been  examined  at  all. 

"  3.  Had  the  Committee  fully  investigated  this  claim  it  would  have 
found  that  his  services  went  beyond  that  of  simply  *  returning  from 
OaUfomia  purposely  to  search  for  gold;*  that  he  had  taken  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Executive  Government,  and 
of  social  derangement;  that  he  had  originated  the  regulations 
afterwards  adopted  in  Australia  for  the  management  of  the  gold-fields, 
—all  premeditated  before  leaving  California,   and  the  result  of  much 
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deliberation  and  consultation  with  bis  partner,  Mr  Dayiaon^  before 
starting  on  this  great  enterprise. 

*'  4.  That  the  subject  of  the  propriety  of  entrusting  other  persons  in 
the  colony  with  a  knowledge  of  kis  object  when  he  should  proceed  to 
seek  for  gold  had  been  fikllif  considered  in  California ;  that  the  doing 
so  was  thought  unavoidable ;  and  that  his  partner,  Mr  Davison,  had 
earnestly  urged  him  to  claim  the  discovery  as  soon  as  the  smallest 
quantity  of  gold  could  be  found  by  washing,  and  not  to  lose  time  in 
seeking  richer  deposits — lest  cunning  men  should  forestal  him  in 
making  the  discovery  known  to  the  Government.  Subsequent  events 
had  clearly  shown  how  necessary  this  step  was  to  prevent  the  claims 
of  unprincipled  pretenders." 

The  aiflount  of  money  grant  from  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  having  now  been  determined,  an  application  for  another 
gratuity  for  the  gold  discovery  from  the  colony  of  Victoria 
was  drawn  up  with  professions  aid,  and  made,  as  follows : — 

From  Ms  Hibobi.yb8  to  the  Private  Secretary  to  Ootbrnor-Genbbal 

Sib  Chables  Fits  Eot. 

Sydney,  9th  May,  1853. 
Sib, — I  have  felt  called  upon  to  make  an  application  to  his  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Victoria,  to  bring  oefore  the  Legislative 
Council  my  daim  to  compensation  for  my  discoveries  of  gold  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  ishall  feel  deeply  indebted  to  his  Excellency 
the  GK>vemor-General,  if  he  should  think  the  course  unobjectionable, 
that  my  application  to  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant-GK>vemor  be 
forwarded  tnrough  him.  I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

E.  H.  Habobatbs. 
To  G.  Fits  Boy,  Esq.,  Private  Secretary. 

ApPLICATIOH  fob  BKW1.BD  PBOM  Mb  HlBOBi^TES  TO  HIS  ExCBLLBlTCT 
THB  LiBUTBHAKT-GoVBBNOB  of  VlCTOBIl.. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  9th  May,  1853. 

Sib, — With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  Gt>vemment  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  lay  before  your  Excellency  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  under  wmch  I  conceive  I  am  entitled  to 
make  a  claim  on  that  colony,  from  the  benefits  it  has  derived  from  my 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  to  pray  for  vour  re- 
commendation to  the  Legislative  Council  that  my  claim  be  taken  into 
their  consideration. 

In  making  this  claim,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  briefly  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  I  conceive  I  have  a  right  to  bring  the  subject  under 
the  notice  of  the  Government  of  Victoria. 

When  the  value  of  my  discovery  had  assumed  a  character  that  was 
calculated  very  deeply  to  affect  the  destiny  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
his  Excellency  the  Grovemor-Gcneral  communicated  to  me  his  deter- 
mination to  submit  my  claims  to  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  in  England,  and  he  has  now  communicated  to  me  the 
substance  of  a  despatch,  in  which  he  is  directed  to  submit  my  claim  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

I  2 
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So  far  as  tbia  colony  has  been  benefited  bj  my  discorery,  I  am  not 
entitled  to  doubt  tbat  tbe  Council  will  discharge  tneir  duty  with  impar- 
tiidity  both  to  me  and  the  colony ;  but  it  is  so  obvious  that  a  very  large 
share  of  the  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  my  labours  has  exclu- 
sively benefited  the  colony  of  Victoria,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  Council  of  this  colony  will  think  that  the  colony  of  Yictoria 
should  bear  a  fair  proportion  of  anv  reward  my  discoveries  may  be 
thou|];ht  to  entitle  me  to  receive ;  and  it  is  difiScuIt  to  contemplate  the 
rise  m  the  value  of  land  in  the  city  of  H^Ielboume  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  read  the  reports  of  the  shipments  of  gold  to  England  and 
New  South  Wales  from  that  colony,  without  acknowledging  that  Vic- 
toria has  derived  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  advantages  that  have 
resulted  from  the  discovery.  1  am  unwilling  to  trouble  your  Excel- 
lency with  a  history  of  the  labours  that  have  terminated  in  my  disco- 
very, but  those  laDours  have,  by  some  persons  in  this  colony,  been 
looxed  upon  with  so  little  consideration,  and  treated  so  Hghtly,  that  I 
shall,  I  trust,  be  forgiven  for  a  brief  notice  of  them. 

When  the  hope  of  making  the  discovery  induced  me  to  return  from 
California  to  Australia,  mv  views  and  opinions  were  received  with  so 
little  favour,  that  I  made  my  first  experiments  almost  without  the 
barest  necessaries,  and  that  exposed  in  the  Bathurst  country  to  the 
severitjr  of  the  weather ;  and  when  my  investigations  led  me  to  adopt 
energetic  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  my  labours.  I  was  wholly 
dependent  on  funds  I  had  raised  after  the  rate  of  upwards  of  cent,  per 
cent.,  a  rate  of  remuneration  thought  to  be  not  unreasonable  to  enaole 
a  penniless  man  tQ  prosecute  so  laborious  and  hopeless  an  inquiry. 

We  lightly  think  of  the  sufferings  and  privaUons  that  have  termi- 
nated in  a  successful  issue,  but  it  requires  no  ordinary  courage  to  per- 
severe in  an  arduous  and  painful  inquiry  amidst  the  fears  and  dis- 
oouragements  of  all  those  whose  judgments  and  opinions  we  are  bound 
to  respect ;  as  it  was,  the  cold  I  endured  in  the  Satburst  countnr  laid 
the  foundation  of  rheumatism,  if  not  neuralgic  affections,  that  mate  me 
painfully  sensible  of  every  change  of  weather,  and  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  accompany  me  to  the  grave. 

In  making  this  appeal  to  you,  Sir,  I  speak  with  the  assurance  that 
the  investigations  you  have  made,  the  journeys  and  personal  inspection 
which  a  sumect  of'^so  much  importance  as  the  production  of  gold  in  the 
colonies  inmiced  you  to  undertake,  peculiarly  qualify  you  to  judge  of 
the  importance  of  my  discoveries ;  and  I  conndently  trust  that  you  will 
feel  that  the  recommendation  of  my  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Council  of  Victoria  will  be  perfectly  consistent  with  your  duty  as  the 
Bepresentative  of  her  Majesty  in  that  colony. 

I  have  the  honour,  &o, 

EdWABD  HlXVOVD   HABOBiLySS. 

To  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 


From  the  Colonial  Sbcrstabt  of  Victoria  to  Mb  HABaBAVBa. 

Colonial  Secretary's  0£5ce,  Melbourne,  21st  June,  1858. 
Sib, — Bj  desire  of  his  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  I  have 
the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  his  Excellency  has  received  a  commu- 
nication from  Governor-General  Sir  Charles  Fitz  Hoy,  enclosing  a  letter 
from  you,  stating  the  circumstances  under  which  you  conceive  yourself 
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entitled  to  make  a  claim  upon  the  Government  of  Victoria  to  a  gratnitj 
as  the  disooyerer  of  fold  in  the  Aostr^an  colonies. 

2.  In  reply*  I  am  directed  by  the  Lientenant-Goyemor  to  inform  you 
that  his  Excellency  will  bring  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of 
the  LegislatiFe  Council.  I  haye  the  honour,  &c. 

W.  LOVSDALS. 

The  application  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Victoria 
shortly  produced  the  following  response  from  the  Legislature 
of  that  colony : 

Ebpoet  of  thb  Committbb  on  thb  Claims  to  Obioinal  Discotxet 

of  thb  gold-fiblds  of  vlctobia. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  requesting  his 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Gt>yemor  to  take  such  steps  as  majr  enable 
the  Council  to  mark  in  a  substantial  manner  their  hij^n  aopreciation  of 
the  seryices  rendered  by  Mr  E.  H.  Hargrayes  to  this  colony,  by  the 
discoyery  of  gold-fields  in  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  also  what 
other  persons  are  entitled  to  reward  for  the  discoyery  of  the  Victorian 
gold-fields,  haye  agreed  to  the  following  Beport : — 

After  giying  eyery  possible  publicity  to  tneir  intended  inyestigation, 
and  requesting,  by  pablic  adyertisements,  all  persons  concerned  to 
attend  or  communicate  with  your  Committee,  they  proceeded  to  take 
the  eyidence  of  such  persons  as  presented  themselyes,  and  took  into 
consideration  the  yarious  documents  referred  to  them  by  your  honour* 
able  House,  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Legislatiye  Council  of 
New  South  Wales  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Hargrayes,  and  a  larse  mass 
of  correspondence  relatiye  to  the  claims  of  the  Key.  W.  B.  Clul:e,Don 
Louis  de  Boliya,  and  others. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  your  Committee  cannot  but  draw  some 
distinction  between  scientific  and  practical  discoyery,  for  although  the 
former  would,  in  reality,  haye  been  equally  as  beneficial  as  the  latter, 
had  the  colonists  been  as  ready  to  trust  to  the  scientific  theories  of 
the  scholar  as  they  were  to  the  tangible  demonstrations  of  the  actual 
digger,  yet,  seeing  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Clarke's 
discoyery  in  1841,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mr  Hargrayes  in  ISGl* 
your  Committee  feel  called  upon  to  recommend  a  more  substantial 
reward  to  the  one  than  they  can  do  to  the  other ;  at  the  same  time 
they  admit  the  higher  claims  to  honour  and  public  consideration  that 
the  scientific  explorer  possesses.  It  appears  from  the  eyidence  ffiyeo 
by  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Clarke,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  LegisUitiye 
dounoil  of  New  South  Wales,  that  as  far  back  as  1841  he  diiMSoyered 
gold  in  the  mountainous  country  to  the  west  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  ;— 
that  in  1843  he  spoke  to  many  persons  of  the  abundance  of  gold  likely 
to  be  found  in  Australia ; — that  in  1844  he  exhibited  a  sample  of  gold 
in  quartz  to  the  then  Gk>yemor,  the  late  Sir  George  Gtpps ;  to  the  late 
Mr  Bobinson,  then  member  of  the  Legislatiye  Council  ror  Port  Phillip ; 
to  Mr  Justice  Therry,  and  to  seyeru  other  persons ;  but  that  tke 
subject  was  not  followed  up,  "  as  much  from  considerations  of  the 
pensl  character  of  the  colony  as  from  the  general  ignorance  of  the  yalue 
of  such  an  indication. '^  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Clarke 
did  all  in  his  power  to  make  his  discovery  seryiceable  to  a  country  not 
then  in  a  position  to  make  that  discoyery  ayailable ;  and  your  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  feel  bound  to  recognise  his  claim  to  be  considered  the 
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firtt  discoverer  of  gold  in  AuBtralia.  The  changed  condition  of  the 
•iflter  colony  when  Mr  HargraTes  washed  the  first  gold  on  the  Sununer 
Hill  Creek,  aided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  proceeding 
neoesaary  to  obtain  the  preciona  metal,  acqnired  in  California,  pnt  the 
discovery  of  Mr  Hargraves  on  a  far  more  advantageo^  footmg  than 
that  of  Mr  Clarke,  which,  owing  ite  origin  to  scientific  research  and 
analogical  reasoning,  could  not  be  expected  to  make  so  strong  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind  as  the  palpable,  practicable,  and  easily 
understood  demonstrations  of  the  former  gentleman.        ,  _  ^  __ 

With  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  Victorian  gold-fields,  your 
Committee  would  rocur  to  the  early  portion  of  the  year  1851,  atterthe 
discovery  of  the  Bathurst  and  Turon  workings  in  the  northern  porbon 
of  the  great  Australian  Range.  The  not  unfounded  apprehensions  of  at 
least  a  temporary  depression  from  the  draining  off  of  ourpopulati^  to 
the  northern  district,  oauswl  a  committee  to  be  fomed  m  this  city  to 
promote  the  discovery  of  a  ffold-field  in  Victoria.  The  knoidedge  tiiat 
the  dividing  range  of  this  colony  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  new  aouth 
Wales,  and  that  the  general  features  of  this  country  resembled  in  many 
parts  the  auriferous  districts  of  the  former,  induced  a  strong  and 
prevalent  impression  that  extensive  gold  deposits  were  to  be  found  in 
Victoria  i  an  impression  which  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the 
prvHluotion  five  years  before  of  a  large  mass  of  gold  ascertained  to 
nave  been  procured  in  the  Pyrenees  district. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  such  excitement  on  the  subject 
MMvailed  at  this  period,  and  that  several  persons  simultaneously  com- 
l^^i^  to  search  tor  gold  in  several  localities. 

^[^appears  that  in  the  month  of  March,  1850,  the  honourable  member 
Hir  the  Loddon,  Mr  W.  Campbell,  of  Strath  Loddon,  discovered  on  the 
Stion  of  Mr  Donald  Cameron,  of  Clunes,  in  company  with  that 
Mntloman.  his  superintendent,  and  a  friend,  several  minute  pieces  of 
g^^ra  gold  in  quartz.  The  circumstance  was  avowedly  concealed  at 
1^  time,  from  an  apprehension  that  its  announcement  would  prove 
{ajarious  to  Mr  Cameron's  run.  Observing,  however,  the  migration  of 
llie  population  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  panic  created  throughout 
Ihe  whole  colony,  and  especially  in  Melbourne,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1801f  Mr  Campbell  addressed  a  letter  to  M>  James  Graham,  M.L.C., 
ilating  that  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  Bum  Bank,  on  another 
party's  station,  he  had  procured  specimens  of  gold. 

A  P<Lfty  formed  by  Mr  Louis  John  Michel,  consisting  of  himself, 
Mr  Wiluam  Haberlin,  James  Fumival,  James  Melville,  James 
Headon,  and  B.  Gruenig,  discovered  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  quartz 
focks  of  the  Yarra  Eanges,  at  Anderson's  Creek,  in  me  latter  iNirt  of 
June,  and  showed  it  on  the  spot  to  Dr  Webb  Bichmond,  on  benalf  of 
the  Gold  Discovery  Committee  on  Hie  6th  July.  They  communicated 
the  ftdl  particulars  of  the  locality  to  his  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Gk>vernor  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  16th  they  brought  to  town,  and 
exhibited  to  the  Gold  Discovery  Committee  above  mentioned,  a  sample 
of  gold  procured  by  washing  the  alluvial  soil  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
at  Anderson's  Creek. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr  James  Esmonds,  who  had  returned  two 
months  previously  from  the  Califomian  diggings,  on  the  completion  of 
an  engagement,  set  out  in  the  search  along  with  Messrs  Pugn,  Bums, 
and  Kelly,  and  obtained  gold  in  the  quartz  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees,  near 
Mr  Donald  Cameron's  station,  lliis  was  exhibited  by  Mr  Esmonds, 
at  Geelong,  to  Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Patterson,  on  the  5ui  July,  and  the 
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general  fact  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  the  Pyrenees  was  published  in 
the  *  Geelonff  Advertiser  *  of  the  7th,  and  the  particulars  of  the  precise 
locality,  with  Mr  Esmonds's  consent,  on  the  22nd  July.  On  the  10th 
of  the  following  month  (August)  Mr  Patterson  received  a  sample  of 
gold  from  Mr  Esmonds,  the  produce  of  the  cradle,  from  the  same 
locality,  since  called  the  Clunes  diggings. 

Dr  Uoorge  H.  Bruhn,  a  German  physician,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1861  (t.e.,  before  Mr  Hargraves's  discovery  at  Summerhill),  started  from 
Melbourne  to  en>lore  the  mineral  resources  of  this  colony.  During  his 
lengthened  tour  he  found,  in  April,  indications  of  gold  in  quartz  about 
two  miles  from  Mr  Parker's  station,  and  on  arriving  at  Mr  Cameron's 
station  was  shown  by  that  gentleman  specimens  of  gold  at  what  are 
now  called  the  Clunes  diggings.  This  information  he  promulgated 
through  the  country  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  and  communicated  to 
Mr  James  Esmond  at  that  time  engaged  in  erecting  a  building  at  Mr 
James  Hodgkinson*s  station.  Dr  Bruhn  forwarded  specimens,  which 
were  receiFed  by  the  Grold  Discovery  Committee  on  the  30th  June,  1851. 

The  precise  locality  of  Mr  Esmonds's  discovery  was  not  made  known 
until  tne  22nd,  whilst  Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Michel  divulged  the 
precise  spot  on  the  6th ;  but  it  appears  in  evidence  that  previous  to  the 
former  gentleman  making  the  exact  spot  known,  Mr  Esmonds's  party 
were  actually  at  work  upon  it.  Mr  Michel  and  his  party  have  tnere- 
fore,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  clearly  established  their  claim 
to  be  held  as  first  publishers  of  the  discovery  of  a  gold-field  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria ;  the  situation  of  their  works  being  shown  publicly 
on  the  6th  of  July,  and  full  particulars  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  8th,  and  licenses  to  dig  for  gold  there  were  issued  shortly 
after,  viz.,  on  the  1st  September,  wnich  was  previous  to  their  issue  on 
any  other  gold-field ;  and  about  three  hunared  persons  were  at  work 
when  Balaarat  was  discovered. 

At  each  of  these  diggings  workings  were  carried  on  with  more  or  less 
success  by  a  considerable  number  of  diggers.  Probably  from  want  of 
practical  experience  rather  tiian  of  good  auriferous  soil,  it  appears  that 
not  many  were  particularly  fortunate ;  but  the  workings  were  still  in 
active  operation  at  both  places  when  the  extraordinary  attractions  of 
Balaarat  rapidly  drew  them  ofT  to  its  prolific  deposits. 

Mr  Thomas  Hiscock,  a  resident  at  Buninyong,  induced  by  the 
writings  of  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  and  by  the  discovery  of  Brentani's 
nuffget  in  the  Pvrenees  district  five  vears  before,  had  "kept  a  constant 
look  out  for  gold  in  his  neighbourhooa.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  waa 
possessed  of  either  scientific  or  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but 
ne  disoovered  an  auriferous  deposit  in  the  gully  of  tne  Buninyong  Bajiges 
now  bearing  his  name,  on  the  8th  August,  and  he  communicated  toe 
fact,  with  its  precise  locality,  to  the  ecutor  of  the  '  Geelong  Advertiser  * 
on  ike  10th  of  that  month, — the  same  day  as  Mr  Patterson,  of  Geelong, 
received  from  Mr  Esmonds  the  first  actual  produce  of  the  Clunet 
diggings.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  knowledge  whatever 
by  these  parties  of  each  ouier's  commencing  the  search  for  gold. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr  Hiscock's  discovery,  at  Buninyong,  by  at- 
tracting great  numbers  of  diggers  to  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  cause 
of  the  discovery  of  Balaarat.  Balaarat  is,  in  fact,  upon  the  same  range, 
and  at  no  great  distance,  about  six  or  seven  miles.  The  discovery  of 
the  Golden  Point  at  Balaarat  is  claimed  by  two  parties,  both  of  whom 
went  first  to  Hiscock's  diggings,  and  then  extended  their  searches, 
one  on  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  that  grand  focus  of 
attraction.      Where  so  many  rich  deposits  were  discovered  almost 
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MmultaDeously,  within  a  radius  of  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  it  la 
difficult  to  decide  to  whom  is  due  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
Balaarat  diggings.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  Mr  Brown  and  his  partj 
were  working,  during  the  first  days  of  September,  on  one  side,  and 
Messrs  Began  and  Dunlop  on  the  other  side  of  the  ranges  forming 
Gk>lden  Point.  But  it  must  be  obsenrcd  that  these,  and  the  numerous 
other  parties  who  by  this  time  were  searching  the  whole  country  for 
gold,  oad  been  attracted  there  by  the  discoveries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Messrs  Esmonds  and  Hiscock,  and  that,  in  the  language  of  a 
disinterested  witness,  Mr  Alfred  Clarke,  of  Greelong,  "  the  discovery  of 
Balaarat  was  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  aiscovery  of  Bunin- 
yong." 

Your  Committee  scarcely  consider  it  within  the  scope  of  their  in- 
structions to  pursue  the  subject  of  subsequent  discoveries.  But  the 
prolific  deposits  of  Mount  Alexander  render  it  interesting  to  record 
that  the  honour  of  first  finding  gold  there  is  claimed  by  Christopher 
Thomas  Peters,  then  a  hut-keeper  at  Barker*s  Creek,  in  the  servioo  of 
William  Barker,  Enq.,  on  the  20th  July,  at  Specimen  Gully.  John 
Worley.  George  BobinRon,and  Bobert  Keen,  all  in  the  same  employ- 
ment, were  immediately  associated  with  him  in  working  the  deposits, 
which  they  continued  to  do,  with  more  or  less  privacy,  during  the  whole 
of  the  following;  month.  On  the  1st  of  September,  having  become 
alarmed  at  their  unauthorised  appropriation  of  their  produce,  Worley» 
on  behalf  of  the  party,  "to  prevent  them  getting  into  trouble,** 
published  in  one  of  the  Melbourne  joumals  an  announcement  of  the 
precise  situation  of  their  workings.  With  this  obscure  notice,  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  locality  being  described  by  the  journalist  as  "  at 
Western  Port,"  were  ushered  to  the  world  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  Mount  Alexander. 

Having  thus  reported  upon  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  of 
Victoria,  your  Committee  turn  to  the  petition  of  Mr  E.  £L.  Hargraves, 
soliciting  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  having  first  oemon- 
itrated  the  existence  or  profitable  gold-fields  in  the  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia. Your  Committee  consider  that  the  report  and  evidence  of  the 
Committee  of  the  honourable  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales,  received  and  adopted  by  that  honourable  House,  is  to  be  taken 
as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Mr  Hargraves  returned  to  the 
colony  from  California  for  the  express  purpose  of  searching  for  gold, 
that  he  communicated  his  views  and  intentions  to  the  Grovemment  and 
others,  that  he  succeeded  in  discovering  gold-deposits,  and  taught  parties 
how  to  construct  and  use  the  apparatus  re^uireid. 

It  is  also  ascertained  that  he  did  this  with  little  assistance  beyond 
his  own  limited  means,  without  any  stipulation  for  his  own  advantage  ; 
and  it  is  known  that  since  success  has  suown  the  aoundness  of  his  views 
as  to  the  richness  of  the  ^old-fields  of  Australia,  he  has  steadily  refused 
many  valuable  opportunities  of  remunerating  avocations,  trusting  for 
his  reward  to  the  honour  of  the  Government  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-colonists. 

To  say  that  Mr  Hargraves 's  discoveries  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 

gold-fields  of  Victoria  is  merely  another  mode  of  stating  that  the  great 
ividiiig  range,  which  stretches  from  one  colony  to  anotner,  is  ricn  in 
auriferous  deposits.  Without  doubt,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
northern  diggings,  a  considerable  number  of  our  labouring  population 
was  drawn  thitlicr ;  but  Hne  infinitely  greater  evil  of  emigration  to 
California  was  stopped  at  once.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  migration 
:to  the  Sydney  distnct  would  have  been  more  than  temporary,  even  had 
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tlie  Yictorian  digginn  not  been  disoorered,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
eiUier  Tasmania  or  South  Australia  oomphdn  of  their  proxinutj  to  the 
mineral  riches  of  Victoria. 

Your  Committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  person  who  haa  ' 
opened  out  to  us  the  road  to  our  apparently  exhaustless  treasures,  with 
a  noble  disinterestedness  unexampled  in  history,  should  reoeive  a  liberal 
reward.  Considering  that  the  sold  discorerj  nas  adyanced  this  colonj 
a  century  in  prof^rcss,  has  placed  it  first  in  position  of  all  the  Australiaa 
colonies,  and  materially  benefited  it  much  more  than  New  South 
Wales,  your  Committee  recommend  that  the  sum  of  6,000^.  should  be 
presented  to  Mr  Har^rayes,  and  that  the  sum  of  1,0001,  should  be 
awarded  to  the  Bey.  W.B.  Clarke,  in  appreciation  of  his  researches  into 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  discoyery  of  the  Victorian  gold-fields,  your  Com- 
mittee consider  that  the  honour  must  be  shared  amongst  all  the  parties 
already  enumerated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  10th  of  June,  Mr  Campbell  oommonicatad 
the  general  fact  of  his  haying  discoyered  gold  in  the  Pyrenees  district 
to  Mr  Qraham,  but  that  it  was  not  till  the  5th  of  July  that  this  fact» 
together  with  the  exact  locality,  was  made  known  by  the  former,  in  a 
letter  of  that  date,  addressed  to  the  latter.  On  the  same  day  (July  5) 
Mr  Michel  actually  showed  the  locality  of  his  discoyery  to  Dr  Bich- 
mond,  as  a  member  of  the  Grold  Discoyery  Committee.  The  Clunet 
discoTery  was  also  made  known,  at  G^long,  by  Mr  Ssmonds  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  information  of  it  was  j^enerally  diffused  by  Dr  Bruhn 
in  his  tour  through  the  interior.  Mr  Hiscock*s  discoyery,  tnough  later 
in  date,  was  of  so  superior  a  yalue,  since  it  at  onoe  led  to  the  reyealing 
the  treasures  of  Balaarat,  and  the  turning  the  tide  of  popular  migration 
to  our  own  borders,  that  your  Committee  consider  hmi  entitled  to  be 
placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  our  gold  disooyerers. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  to  Mr  Michel  and  his 
party,  as  haying,  at  considerable  expense,  succeeded  in  discoyering  and 
publishing  an  ayailable  gold-field,  the  sum  of  1,000/.  should  be  giyen  ; 
to  Mr  Hisoook«  as  the  substantial  disooyerer  of  the  Balaarat  deposits* 
a  like  sum  of  1,000/. ;  to  Mr  Campbell,  as  without  doubt  the  original 
discoyerer  of  the  Clunes,  a  like  sum  of  1,000/. ;  to  Mr  Esmonds,  as  the 
first  actual  producer  of  alluyial  gold  for  the  market,  a  like  sum  of  1,000/. ; 
and  to  Dr^ruhn,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  seryioes  in  exploring 
the  country  for  fiye  or  six  months,  and  diffusing  the  information  of  the 
discoyery  of  gold,  the  sum  of  600/. 

In  closing  their  Beport,  your  Committee  would  obserye  that  their 
sittings  hayo  been  protractea  to  an  unusual  lon^h  through  tiieir  anxiety 
to  examine  thoroughly  a  yery  complicated  subject,  inyolying  many  eon- 
fiicting  claims,  by  means  of  evidence  difficult  of  access  and  mquently  of 
an  imperfect  character.  They  haye  been  solicitous,  also,  not  only  to  do 
justice  to  the  riyal  preteiftions  of  claimants,  but  to  form  an  accurate 
record  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Victoria. 

The  discoyery  of  the  Victorian  gold-fields  has  conycrted  a  remote 
dependency  into  a  country  of  world-wide  fame  ;  it  has  attracted  a  popu- 
lation, extraordinary  in  number,  with  unprecedented  rapidity ;  it  nas 
enhanced  the  yalue  of  property  to  an  enormous  extent ;  it  has  made 
this  the  richest  country  in  the  world;  and,  in  less  than  three  years,  it 
has  done  for  this  colony  the  work  of  an  age,  and  made  its  impiusea  felt 
in  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth. 

(Signed)  A.  F.  A.  GRMEJMa, 
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Upon  the  appearance  of  the  foregoing  Report,  Mr  Hargraves 
addressed  the  colonists  of  Victoria  through  tne  Sydney  journals, 
and  adopting  the  language  of  the  Committee  in  ''considering 
that  Victoria  had  been  much  more  materially  benefited  by  the 
gold  discovery  than  New  South  Wales,"  he  urged  that,  there- 
fore, the  former  ought  to  assign  to  him  the  much  larger  reward. 
Since  the  one  had  already  voted  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  the 
other  ought,  at  least,  he  implied,  to  grant  him  thirty  thousand, 
to  equal  the  generosity  ot  the  less  benefited  colony.  The 
alleged  publicity  of  invitation  for  all  parties  concerned  in  the 
intended  investigation  to  communicate  with  this  Committee 
must  have  been  a  very  local  advertisement,  since  I  never  so 
much  as  heard  of  it;  and  with  the  fact  before  them,  that  at  the 
first  interview  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  promise  of  reward 
in  money,  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  importance  of 
the  discovery,  nad  been  expressly  given  to  Mr  Hargraves,  and 
ten  thousand  pounds  already  granted  on  account,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  now  the  Committee  could  declare  that,  "  without 
any  stipulation  for  his  own  advantage,  Mr  Hargraves  had  made 
the  discovery  known  with  a  noble  disinterestedness  unexampled 
in  history."  The  chairman,  Dr  Greeves,  in  a  subsequent  debate, 
logically  demonstrated  that  ^*  discovery  has  no  parts,"  and  that 
just  as  Columbus,  by  discovering  a  part  of  America,  had  dis- 
covered the  whole,  so  had  Mr  Hargraves  discovered  all  the  gold 
in  A  ustralia:  If  the  sophistry  had  any  force  at  all,  one  might 
suppose  that  of  the  two  (when  setting  theory  aside)  it  applied 
more  literally  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke.  The  public  treasury 
being  low  at  this  time,  the  question  of  gratuity  stood  over 
until  the  succeeding  session,  when  five  thousand  pounds  only 
was  voted  by  the  Licgislature  for  division  amongst  all  the 
enumerated  gold-discoverers  except  Mr  Campbell ; — the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  Victoria  finally  awarding  one  half  of  the 
•0um  to  Mr  Hargraves. 


^art  Sltc0nb. 


A    NEW    THEOEY. 


**  Id  priinif  hominifl  est  propri&  veri  inqoiBitio  atque  iiiTeftigatio.'' 

A  PUKELT  philosophical  argumenL  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  complete  theory,  may  perhaps,  to  the  general  reader,  be  of 
less  interest  than  when  in  substance  it  is  discussed  widi  more 
animation  in  subsequent  pages,  yet,  since  the  two  first  public 
letters  contain  the  roueh  outlines  of  succeeding  epistolary 
essays,  they  are  here  epitomised  to  preserve  the  serial  order. 
Citations  of  high  authority  on  general  principles  in  geology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  are  now  adduced  in  further  support  of 
the  general  theory.  Many  of  the  stated  facts  relating  to  the 
physical  condition  of  gold  deposits  were,  however,  in  me  first 
mstance,  given  by  me  ea  ccUhedrdy  and  necessarily  rested  upon 
my  own  authority,  since  no  previous  writer  that  I  am  aware  of 
had  ever  possessed  on  this  particular  subject  the  same  amount 
of  personal  experience 'and  empirical  knowledge  as  I  had  then 
acquired. 

The  task  of  popularly  broaching  a  new  theory  upon  any 
abstraction  in  physics  or  philosophy,  when  authorities  by  whom 
the  world  expects  to  be  guided  m  its  opinion — the  men  of 
science  and  other  public  leaders, — are  themselves  unconscious 
of  the  amount  of  their  own  deficiency  in  data,  is  a  task  of 
no   ordinary  difficulty.      Even   the  very   attempt  to  teach 
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scientific  men  or  others  in  position  of  public  trust,  without 
being  already  a  recognised  member  of  their  exclusive  body,  is 
too  often  only  to  array  their  influence  against  the  individual 
who,  from  any  fortuitous  circumstances,  may  by  some  side 
path  have  advanced  beyond  their  special  acquirements  or  dis- 
covered the  fallacy  of  their  self-satisfied  pretensions.  It  has 
been  well  said,  that  all  men  are  ignorant,  and  differ  from  each 
other  in  ignorance  but  in  degree  and  kind.  That  the  philoso- 
pher Galileo  should  not  only  have  dared  to  declare  the  dis- 
covery of  important  physical  truths,  but  should  also  have  been 
able  mathematically  and  experimentally  to  demonstrate  their 
infallibility,  did  not  except  him  from  the  category  of  those  who 
experience  the  mortification  of  having  discovered  forbidden 
truths  or  advanced  new  doctrines  distasteful  or  inconvenient  to 
those  invested  with  brief  and  prejudicial  authority.  An  entirely 
unguided  populace,  it  must  however  be  owned,  is  sometimes 
no  less  inaiscreet,  since  the  eminent  Dr  Harvey  is  alleged  to 
have  entirely  lost  his  medical  practice  because  of  his  having 
discovered  and  propounded  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

When  called  upon  by  Mr  Hargraves  to  commit  to  paper  my 
theoretical  views  on  gold  deposits,  as  I  had  previously  expressea 
them  to  him  orally,  m  order  that  he  might  have  the  advantage 
of  them  when  about  to  appear  in  England  as  the  Government- 
recognised  Gold-discoverer  of  Australia*  I  felt  exceedingly 
diffiaent  in  essaying  to  write  theoretically  on  a  subject  with 
which  I  was,  nevertheless,  practically  quite  conversant;  for, 
independently  of  deficiency  in  early  scientific  training,  many 
of  my  later  years  had  been  passed  in  the  semi-barbarism  of 
bush  life,  entirely  absent  from  literature  and  other  means  of 
acquiring  passing  information  on  current  scientific  topics.  These 
disadvantages  in  a  measure  disoualified  me  firom  giving  ade- 
quate expression  to  the  information  which  I  wished  to  convey, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  absence  from  civilisation 
which  had  rendered  me  deficient  in  one  sense  had  enabled  me 
to  collect  on  the  great  field  of  nature  those  numerous  and 
hitherto  unknown  or  rarely  noticed  facts  which  negatived  pre- 
existing hypotheses  on  tne  one  hand  and  supplied  me  with 
valuable  data  on  the  other. 

I  had  in  my  experience  undoubtedly  collected  a  vast  number 
of  essential  facts  respecting  gold-deposits,  and  acquired  a  large 
amoimt  of  knowledge  at  the  very  best  source,  namely,  firom 
Nature  herself — while  it  had  been  my  repeated  endeavour  to 
integrate  the  whole  into  one  comprehensive  theory,  so  that, 
notwithstanding  some  diffidence,  I  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity 
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now  afforded  of  contributing  those  important  new  facts  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge. 

'*  All  are  agreed  in  these  days,"  observes  M.  Auguste  Comte, 
in  his  ^  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,'  ''  that  real  knowledge  must 
be  founded  on  tne  observation  of  fcuctB.  Hence  contempt  of 
mere  theories.  But  no  science  could  have  its  origin  in  simple 
observation ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  all  positive  theories  must 
be  founded  on  observation,  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  have  some  sort  of  theory  before  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  steady  observation.  If  in  contemplating  phe- 
nomena  we  do  not  connect  them  with  principle,  it  would  not 
only  be  impossible  for  us  to  combine  our  isolated  observations, 
ancl  consequently  to  draw  any  benefit  from  them,  but  we 
should  also  be  unable  to  retain  them,  and  most  frequently  the 
important  facts  would  remain  unperceived.  We  are  conse- 
quently forced  to  theorize.  A  theory  is  necessary  to  observation, 
and  a  correct  theory  to  correct  observation."  •  •  •  • 
''  Newton's  assertion,  Hypothesea  nan  Jingo  (I  make  no  hypo« 
theses),  has  been  incessantly  repeated  by  men  who  &ncy 
themselves  Baconian  thinkers  when  they  restrict  their  incom- 
petence to  what  they  csXL  facts.  No  reader  of  these  pages  need 
DC  told  that  such  ideas  of  science  are  utterly  irrational.  NewtCMi 
himself  gives  it  no  countenance.  His  own  great  discovery  was 
an  hypotnesis  at  first,  and  only  became  a  theory  after  verification. 
Kepler  made  nineteen  hypotheses  respecting  the  form  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  and  abandoned  them  one  by  one  till  he  settled 
on  the  elliptical  form,  which,  on  verification,  proved  correct, 
and  then  was  no  longer  an  hypothesis." 

The  hypothesis  ofthe  origination  of  alluvial  gold  by  abrasion 
had  already  been  very  much  encouraged  by  scientific  authority, 
and  to  some  extent  it  had  been  popmarly  received,  yet  my  ex- 
perience did  not  verify  it  The  counter  hjrpothesis,  or  theory, 
which  I  have  advanced  in  these  two  letters  is,  therefore,  sub- 
mitted as  meeting  all  the  facts  more  completely.  ScienUfio 
and  philosophical  inquirers,  besides  the  practical  gold-miners, 
are  tne  persons  chiefly  addressed  in  this  part  rather  than  the 
general  reader,  who  may  be  unable  to  ^ve  due  weight  to  the 
fundamental  facts  and  principles  which  it  sets  forth. 

Before  attempting  to  complete  a  new  theory,  I  had  had,  in 
addition  to  my  own  experience,  the  advantage  of  cursorily 
reading  sevend  geological  reports  from  the  gold  districts  of 
Australia  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  and  of  perusing  one  jshort 
report  from  Mr  Selwyn,  the  newly-appointed  Government 
geolo^t  in  Victoria,  oesides  having  haa  one  opportunity  of 
referring  to  the  work  on  ^  Russia  and  Uie  Ural'  by  oir  Roderick 
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Murchison,  as  well  as  of  reading  the  ^  Lectures  on  Gold '  given 
in  London  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

The  result  of  these  references  was  to  convince  me  that  the 
knowledge  of  most  of  these  authorities  was  very  limited  indeed 
as  &r  as  related  to  alluvial  sold.  Their  speculations  did  not 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  stage 
at  which  my  inquiries  had  begun ;  the  tenor  of  their  observations 
being  invariably  to  the  effect  that,  by  unknown  and  inexplicable 
means,  visible  gold  had  been  first  produced  in  quartz-vems,  and 
that  thence,  by  means  perfectly  well  known  and  demonstrable, 
the  metal  had  been  released  from  them  and  lodged  in  depres- 
sions by  aqueous  means  at  the  bottom  of  alluvia  and  drift. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  later  field  examinations  for  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  made  chiefly  upon  granites,  and  therefore  many 
of  his  speculations  related  more  to  the  release,  by  similar  means, 
of  visible  gold  from  a  supposed  matrix  of  granite.  The  manner 
in  which  me  release  of  alluvial  gold  fit>m  quartz  was  supposed 
to  have  been  effected  is  graphically  given  m  a  popular  way  in 
the  *  Lectures  on  Gold '  by  Professor  Jukes;  and  to  give  the 
whole  passage  will  afford  an  excellent  idea  of  the  then  prevalent 
notion  among  men  of  science.  The  lecturer,  after  describing 
how  igneous  rocks  have  been  originally  formed,  and  how  their 
protrusion  had  altered  and  transformed  aqueous  rocks  into 
metamorphio  rocks,  proceeds  to  say  (page  7) :  — 

As  the  igneonB  rocks  oooled,  moreover,  they  themselves  cracked,  or 
were  acted  upon  bj  sabsequent  disturbing  forces,  which  caused  fissures 
to  mn  through  them  as  well  as  the  surrounding  aqueous  rocks.  All 
these  fissures,  or  veins,  have  since  been  filled  (m  e  have  no  time  to 
attempt  to  explain  how)  by  minerals  in  a  more  or  less  pure  or  unmixed 
state,  and  frequenUv  in  a  crystalline  form.  Of  these  minerals  quarts  is 
probably  the  most  abundant.  Quarts  is  usually  a  white  compact  stone, 
but  sometimes  forms  long  finger-like  transparent  cx^stals,  and  is  then 
called  "  rock  crystal."    It  may  be  called  "  pure  fimt." 

Besides  quartz,  however,  many  other  minerals  accumulated  in  these 
veins,  and  among  them  many  metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  copper,  silver, 
and  ^old.  The  other  metals  are  rarely  found  pure,  but  occur  as  ores, 
combined  with  other  substances,  in  such  a- manner  that  they  often  lose 
all  their  metallic  appearance,  and  can  only  be  recognised  by  the 
practised  or  tcientinc  eye.  Gold,  however,  most  frequently  occurs 
pure,  or  at  all  events  so  nearly  so  that  its  metallic  nature  can  be  at  once 
recognised.  It  occurs  in  these  quarts-veins  either  in  crystals  or  in 
rudeljrHshaped  lumps  and  masses,  or  in  small  fiakes  and  trains,  and 
sometimes  is  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  quartz  in  sucn  a  minute 
state  of  subdivision  as  to  be  quite  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  although 
in  such  quantity  as  to  be  very  profitable  to  the  miner. 

The  metals  mentioned  above,  then,  usually  occur  in  narrow,  more  or 
less  upright,  veins,  which  are  nothing  more  than  comparatively  small 
cracks  or  fissures  traversing  the  whole  mass  of  rock  in  which  they  are 
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found.    These  Teins  are  rarely  more  than  a  few  feet,  Bomeiimea  only  a 
few  inches  wide. 

The  metala  are  not  entirely  confined  to  such  reins,  as  sometimes  they 
are  found  in  strings  or  nests,  or  irregular  masses,  in  the  body  of  tlie 
rock,  or  disseminated  through  it  in  a  state  of  &ie  subdiyision.  It  is 
Tery  rarely,  howerer,  that  any  considerable  quantity  of  gold  or  other 
metal  is  thus  found  dispersed  in  the  body  of  a  rock. 

There  is  one  other  general  geological  sulnect  I  must  briefly  lay 
before  you,  and  that  is  the  formation  of  drift-gravel,  sand,  or  clay — 
those  loose  unconsolidated  materials  which  are  so  commonly  found  lying 
between  the  vegetable  mould  and  tiie  main  body  of  the  soud  rock. 

It  is  well  known  that  not  only  have  all  the  stratified  rocks,  com- 
prising the  far  greater  portion  of  the  globe,  been  formed  under 
water,  principally  the  sea,  but  also  that  since  their  formation  they 
have  been  raised  into  dry  land,  again  depressed  beneath  the  sea,  and 
again  re-elerated,  and  tms  process  repeated  perhaps  many  times.  This 
alternate  elevation  and  depression  oT  the  land  has,  moreover,  taken 
place  more  or  less  quietly  and  gradually,  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
every  portion,  nay  every  square  inch  of  dry  land,  has  passed  throuj^h 
the  mnuence  of  tiaes  ana  currents,  and  breaJcers,  and  all  that  destructive 
action  which  we  now  see  takin^^  place  alons  our  own  coasts  daily.  The 
result  of  this  is,  that  the  last  time  the  land  slowly  emerged  from  the 
sea,  the  breakers,  the  waves,  and  the  currents,  knocked  off  fragments 
of  rock,  washed  and  rolled  them,  and  swept  them  about  until  tl^y  had 
rounded  them  into  pebbles  or  boulders,  pounded  them  into  sand,  or 
ground  them  down  into  mud  or  day.  lliese  days,  sands,  and  gravels, 
me  washings  of  the  rocks,  have  finally  been  left  lying  about  in  patches 
here  or  there,  or  spreading  over  more  or  less  of  the  surface,  sometimes 
covering  large  tracts,  both  hish  and  low,  sometimes  accumulated  only 
in  hollows  or  pre-existing  valleys  and  depression.  When  the  waters 
in  which  these  superficial  accumulations  were  deposited  acted  on  rocl^ 
containing  gold,  whether  the  gold  teere  disseminated  through  the  mass  qf 
the  rock  or  coi^ned  to  the  quartsMwins  traversing  ii^  fragments  of  the 
auriferous  rock  would  of  oourse  be  detached  equally  with  pieces  of 
all  other  rocks.  These  fra^ents,  either  slightly  water-worn  or 
altogether  broken  and  ground  aown,  would  afterwards  be  found  in  the 
drift  days,  sands,  and  gravels. 

Now,  after  giving  the  above  lucid  description  of  the  power 
of  the  sea  to  detach  the  firagments  of  the  auriferous  rock,  and 
release  the  gold  from  its  stony  matrix  (such  fra^ents  of  gold- 
bearing  rocks  never,  however,  being  found  in  tne  older  drifls, 
nor  even  in  the  auriferous  drifts  except  as  rare  curiosities), 
the  lecturer  continues  to  observe,  that 

Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  in  his  account  of  the  auriferous  chain  of  the 
Ural,  has  remarked  that  the  ^old  there  must  be  of  comparatively  recent 
geological  origin,  and  that  it  is  newer  than  any  rock  or  earthy  deposit  in 
the  country  except  the  drift.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  says  the 
lecturer,  in  quoting  Murchison,  that  there  was  no  gold  in  the  Ural 
during  the  period  of  their  deposition,  and  that  the  gold  was  only 
deponted  in  the  veins  of  the  Ural  rocks  just  previously  to  tlie 
formation  of  the  drift. 
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It  appears,  then,  froni  this  reasoning,  that  all  the  aforesaid 
pounding  requisite  to  detach  and  release  the  recently  ori^nated 
gold  must  have  been  done,  if  ever  so  done  at  all,  upon  the  one 
occasion  when  the  whole  emerged  from  the  sea. 

Many  persons,  who  vaguely  &vour  the  doctrine  of  abrasion 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  placer  deposit  gold,  often  overlook 
the  important  question — whether  or  no  there  is  any  distinct 
evidence  that  tne  land  really  did  emerge  from  the  sea  at  all 
during  the  geologically  recent  time  when  the  auriferous  drift 
was  m  course  of  bemg  deposited.  The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke, 
however,  without  the  satisfcctoiy  proof  which  the  testimony 
of  fossils  affords,  seems  disposed  to  favour  the  idea  that  gold 
has  been  originally  formed  under  the  ocean  in  vein-stones,  and 
thence  released  and  dispersed  by  ocean  waters  ;  but  then  this 
geologist  conjectures  that  some  of  the  auriferous  impregnations 
and  deposits  occurred  during  the  carboniferous  epoch  (differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  opinion  of  Murchison),  notwitnstanding 
that  no  fossil-bearing  carooniferous  deposits  have  ever  yet  been 
found  spread  over  the  horizontal  beds  of  placer  deposit  gold. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  hypotheses  on  this  subject  may  be  read 
in  Appendix  D. 

Now  it  had  always  seemed  to  me  very  stranee  that  if  the 
gold  containing  drifl  had  been  deposited  beneath  the  ocean, 
and  if  the  metallic  grains  had  been  chiefly  released  from  their 
stony  matrices  by  breakers,  waves,  and  currents,  as  the  land 
slowly  emerged  nom  the  sea,  at  any  geological  period  what- 
ever, that  I  should  never  in  all  my  gold-mining  experience 
have  met  with  any  single  instance  of  coeval  marine  remains 
upon  any  of  the  gold-fields.  There  is  not  a  bone,  nor  a  tooth, 
nor  a  shell,  nor  a  dermal  plate  of  any  coeval  marine  organism 
in  any  auriferous  drift  tnat  I  have  ever  seen.  Surely  this 
negative  evidence  is  very  weighty.  Neither  do  I  find  that  any 
of  those  geologists  who  have  surmised  that  a  disintegration  of 
the  metal  in  alluvia  has  been  effected  by  a  pounding  of  the 
rocks  on  an  ocean  margin  in  a  late  epoch — just  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  drift,  or  at  any  other  geolomcal  time — had  them* 
selves  ever  substantiated  the  conjecture  of  the  deposition  of  the 
auriferous  drift  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  finding  marine  re- 
mains. There  are  in  fact  at  the  gold-fields  neither  neighbour- 
ing raised  sea-beaches  nor  hollows  containing  salt-water  shells, 
like  the  London  and  Paris  tertiary  basins,  nor  indeed  any 
fossil-bearing  strata  with  marine  remains  of  any  kind,  either 
intermingledf  with  or  superimposed  directly  over  any  known 
horizontal  deposits  ofgold  which  I  have  ever  observed,  or 
heard  of  or  read  of.     Tne  only  fossils  which  have  been  found 
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in  the  auriferous  gravels  are  the  bones  of  tnamrhals,  chiefly  of 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  and  not  the  bones  of  animals  which 
have  lived  in  the  ocean.  Even  beyond  the  immediate  limits  of 
any  of  the  notably  rich  beds  of  alluvial  gold,  none  of  the  present 
surfaces  of  the  districts  themselves  taken  in  larger  areas,  and  inr 
eluding  the  auriferous  deposits,  are  recently  elevated  sea-bot- 
toms, if  the  existence  of  marine  exuviae  is  to  be  considered  the 
proof.  There  would  no  doubt  be  coeval  marine  deposits  if  the 
land  had  really  been  elevated  from  under  the  sea  atter  the  sub^ 
jacent  and  tilted  fossil-bearing  strata  had  been  consolidated, 
and  when  the  gold-containin?  drift  was  in  course  of  formation. 
The  conjecture  of  the  formation  of  the  alluvial  gold  deposits 
by  the  slow  emergence  of  the  land  is  not  in  truth  supported  by 
any  collateral  evidence  that  the  land  has  emerged  from  the  sea 
at  all  during  the  period  of  their  deposition.  The  dispersion  of 
gold  along  very  small  channels  now  occupied  by  running 
waters  of  feeble  power,  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  alludes 
in  the  extracts  just  named,  is  also  another  phenomenon  which 
had  already  oflen  struck  me  as  being  quite  irreconcilable  with 
the  origination  of  alluvial  ^Id  by  an  aqueous  destruction  of 
gold-containing  quartz,  eimer  before  or  after  any  supposed 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea. 

But  that  the  metal  in  alluvia  had  been  released  by  pounding 
from  stony  and  solid  rocks,  I  found  on  reference  that  few  pre^ 
vious  wiiters  appeared  in  the  least  to  doubt,  while  the  existence 
of  the  fact  that  the  metallic  grains  bei;ieath  allu^da  are  in  shape 
conformable  to  the  bed  rock,  that  leading  and  very  important 
fact  which  had  been  so  much  the  basis  of  my  speculations  in 
California,  seemed  to  be  utterly  unknown  to  any  one  man  of 
science  who  had  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  gold. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  thus  observes  of  gold  in  his  recent 
work  called  ^Siluria,'  all  his  speculations  referring  to  the 
mechanical  release  of  gold  previously  formed  in  stony  matrices: 

Whatever  may  be  the  correct  hypothesis  as  to  the  original  mode  of 
formation,  the  fact  is  undeniable  tiiat  wherever  the  yeinstones  in  the 
solid  rook  have  not  been  ground  down  bv  former  powerful  denudation,  but 
remain  as  partial  testimonials  of  the  ori^  of  gold,  the  portions 
which  have  as  yet  proved  to  be  the  richest  are  those  which  are  at  or 
near  the  surface,  £o. 

And  in  another  place  he  adds : 

The  points  which  have  been  alladed  toas  drawn  from  personal  obser- 
vation on  the  Ural  Mountains  are  found  to  have  a  world-wide  application 
in  every  tract  which  has  been  or  is  still  auriferous. 

It  affi>rded  me,  however,  much  gratification  on  first  twc^r- 
taining  that  so  high   an  authority  in  geology  as  Sir  Roderick 
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Impey  Murchison,  a  man  of  tcienoe  thoroughly  skilled  in  the 
paihtiecilar  science  of  Paheontologj^  and  the  antnor  of  a  system 
which  corroborates  upon  fossiliferous  data  the  cosmological 
doctrine  of  secular  refirigeration — should,  upcm  examination  of 
the  evidenee  which  organic  remains  affcHrd  with  respect  to  the 
geological  age  of  gold,  have  so  distinctly  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
non  tnat  the  impremation  of  the  very  ancient  rocks  with  gold 
must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  reeent  geological  date,  and 
that  he  eannot  beueve  **  tfiat  it  occurred  snortly  after  the  Per- 
mian entf  nor  even  when  any  of  the  seeondary  rocks  were 
forming,  nnce  no  golden  debris  is  found  even  m  any  of  the 
older  tertiarr  grits  and  sands  which  occur  on  the  Siberian 
flank  of  the  UraMan  chain."  *^  If  then,"  he  argues,  ^^  the  mam« 
moth  drift  be  the  oldest  mass  of  detritus  in  which  gold  occurs 
abundantly,  not  only  in  the  Ural,  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  we  are  led  to  beHeve  that  this  noble  metal,  though  for 
the  most  part  formed  in  ancient  oyi^line  rocks,  or  m  the 
igneous  rocks  which  penetrated  them,  was  only  abundantly  im- 
parted to  them  at  a  comparatively  reeent  period ;  i.e.  a  short 
time  (in  geological  lan^age)  before  the  epoch  when  the  very 
powerful  and  general  oenudations  took  place  which  destroyra 
the  large  extinct  mammalia." 

Andthen  a«in,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  both  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  should  have  admitted 
upon  evidences  in  physical  geology,  that  the  auriferous  quartz 
veins  had  been  proDebly  fitted  with  quarts  by  vdeanU  aaency, 
even  when  neither  of  uiem  knew  that  in  nature  the  alluvial 
gold  deposits  themsdves  offered  quite  distinct  evidence  that 
the  metal  had  been  deposited  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state.  The 
recorded  opinions  of  both  these  authorities  inspired  me  with 
a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  firaming  a  complete  theory,  which 
should  connect  my  ideas  of  the  formation  of  aHuvial  gold  de- 
posits with  their  opinions  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  gold  m  vein- 
stones, and  I  perceived  that  the  two  theories  were  not  essen- 
tially contradictoiy,  for  my  scepticism  had  only  related  to  the 
supposed  derivation  of  placer  oeposit  gold  firom  the  pounding 
of  auriferous  auertz-rocx;  and  while  so  many  men  of  science 
regarded  the  infilling  of  citicks  and  faults  m  rocks  with  me- 
tallic matter  as  being  due  to  some  slowly  operating  electrical 
process  analogous  to  the  art  of  electrotyping,  it  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  find  these  authorities  ascribing  the  infilling  of 
auriferous  quartz-veins  to  direct  volcanic  agency,  however 
much  in  my  opinion  they  might  err  in  attributing  the  presence 
of  gold  in  planer  deposits  to  a  mechanical  destruction  of  such 
veinstoiies* 
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And  further,  it  was  satisfactocy  to  note  that  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  ahould  indorse  Humboldt's  suggestion,  and  believe 
that  gold  had  same  closer  relation  to  or  dependence  upon  the 
aimosphere  than  the  baser  metals,  lead,  copper,  and  iron. 

But  while  both  Sir  Roderick  and  the  rtev.  Mr  Clarke  con- 
cluded that  the  auriferous  quarti-Teins  might  have  been  cracks 
infilled  with  matter  by  yolcanio  agency,  they  both  supposed 
aqueous  vapour  to  have  been  the  means  of  conveying  the 
matter  into  them.  Now  such  an  agent  is  incompatible  under 
ordinary  circumstances  with  the  presence  of  softened  or  molten 
gold ;  and  although,  under  enormous  pressure,  it  is  philoso- 
phically considerei  to  be  not  altogether  imposrible  to  heat 
steam  or  aqueous  vapour  to  incandescence,  jet  no  such  pre»- 
sure  appears  probable  in  the  case  of  the  aunferous  veinstones, 
especially  of  veinstones  infilled  at  a  late  period,  and  not  ap- 
parently even  under  the  weight  of  an  ocean.  But  since  my 
own  theoretical  speculations  had  been  chiefly  made  with 
respect  to  placer  deposits,  and  upon  the  great  facts  of  the 
ffold  gnuns  and  nuggets  being  in  shape  conformable  to  the 
bed-rock,  and  in  many  instances  of  their  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  fiised  on  the  floor,  and  very  firequently 
yet  remaining  entirely  unabraded,  I  was  led  quite  naturally  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  medium  of  conveyance  must  have  been 
some  Uquid  matter  of  a  perishable  nature  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence, and  that  the  same  agent  would  apply  equally  well  to 
the  auriferous  quartz- veins  as  to  the  placer  deposits  which  I 
had  chiefly  studied.  Being  impressed  then  with  these  viewst 
I  addressed  to  Mr  Hargraves  two  epistolary  essays  for  publica- 
tion in  a  local  newspaper  in  exposition  of  my  theory,  and 
although  there  may  be  reason  to  doubt  the  recent  geological 
age  of^TOld — ^that  (question  need  not  be  entered  upon  bere^ 
since  I  wink  it  expbcable  without  afiecting  the  main  argument. 
The  opinion  of  Murchison,  framed  on  the  fossiliferous  evidence 
as  to  tnere  being  no  gold  dispersed  amongst  the  stratified  and 
fossil- bearing  debris  and  conglomerates  deposited  during  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  early  tertiary  epochs,  served  the  tem- 

Forary  purpose  of  confirming  the  independent  opinions  which 
had  formed  upon  my  own  observations,  and  which  were  not 
based  upon  the  testimony  derivable  from  marine  fossils,  simply 
because  there  were  no  coeval  marine  fossils  in  any  of  the  nota- 
bly rich  gold-beds  which  had  come  under  my  examination. 

In  the  FIRST  PUBLIC  LETTER  addressed  to  Mr  Hargraves* 
and  published  in  the  Sydney  *  Empire,'  on  the  Origin  of 
Gold,  after  premising  that  his  indifierence  to  geology  had  lefl 
him  unbiassed  by  any  prejudices  which  could  not  be  sustained 

K  2 
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by  an  appeal  to  evidences  in  nature^  I  proposed  to  repeat  to 
him  in  writing  the  principles  which  I  had  previously  explained 
orally,  since  almost  all  men  engaged  either  in  practical  gold- 
digging  or  in  the  scientific  study  of  geology  did  form  some 
conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  the  precious  metal,  although  with 
nearly  equal  unsatisfactory  results.  Stating,  then,  that  I  had 
carefully  endeavoured  during  my  observations  to  avoid  forming 
hasty  conclusions^  and  had  ai  various  times  rejected  di&rent 
crude  hypotheses,  yet  nevertheless  had  always  reflected  upon 
and  considered  the  subject,  more  or  less,  both  when  occupied 
in  mining  and  when  travelling  over  auriferous  areas,  and  that 
having  already  visited  the  principal  diggings  in  California, 
Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  and  being  already  acquainted 
with  the  general  principles  of  geology,  I  felt  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing advantages  in  treating  of  the  subject  such  as  but  few 
men  had  heretofore  enjoyed. 

That  Sir  Roderick  Alurchison  having  advanced  an  hypo- 
thesis that  alluvial  gold  had  chiefly  been  produced  by  ''the 
natural  abrasion  or  grinding  down  of  quartz-veins,"  almost 
every  geolo^t,  writer,  lecturer,  and  newspaper  correspondent 
had  aooptea  the  same  conclusion,  upon  his  individual  authority, 
without  themselves  entering  upon  inquiry  and  investigation ; 
therefore  I  could  only  regard  the  conclusion  as  an  individual 
(pinion,  notwithstanding  so  formidable  a  numerical  array  of 
mipporters,  and  was  decidedly  of  opinion  such  a  postulate  was 
not  universally  true,  and  consequently  would  now  state  my 
reasons  for  a  difierent  conclusion. 

The  alleged  discovery  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  that  the 
gold  in  Russia  was  only  deposited  in  the  veins  of  the  Ural 
rocks  just  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  auriferous  drift, 
and  that  this  drift  is  nearer  in  geological  sequence  than  the 
sands  and  gravels  of  either  the  primary  or  secondary  and 
tertiary  deposits,  appeared  of  itself  unfavourable  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  so  very  hard  a  rock  as  quartz  could  have  oeen 
abraded  and  ground  down  in  so  comparatively  short  a  geo- 
logical time;  but  admitting  the  premises  of  a  late  formation  of 
the  quartz-veins,  it  still  seemed  probable  that  alluvial  or  placer 
deposit  gold  had  been  derived  firom  some  softer  matrix  than 
quartz-rock. 

The  theory  I  advanced  then  was — that  alluvial  or  placer 
deposit  gold  has  been  distributed  and  deposited  horizontally  by 
means  of  an  igneous  liquid  or  perishable  lava^  and  thai  quartz- 
veins  as  well  as  some  other  dykes  traversing  constants  had  been 
the  fissures  of  discharge — the  only  unchanged  existing  solid 
lemains  of  the  ejected  matter  being  gold,  quartz,  and.  some 
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few  oilier  minenJs,  besides  days  and  ferrugmbus  earths — 
because 

1.  Alluvial  or  placer  deposit  gold  has  often  a  fused  appear- 
ance, and  the  metallic  grains  frequently  present  ragged  and 
irregular  sur&ces,  such  as  must  have  been  destroyed  by 
abrasion. 

2.  It  is  found  upon  slaty  and  schistose  bedding  rocks  in  such 
shape  and  position  liiat  no  merely  mechanical  force  could  pos- 
sibly have  so  placed  it. 

3.  It  is  found  abundantly  deposited  along  present  rivers, 
creeks,  and  watercourses,  and  its  deposition  in  these  places 
indicates  the  configuration  of  the  bedding  rock  beneatn  the 
auriferous  drift  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  at  the  time  of  its 
deposit  as  at  the  present  day. 

4.  It  is  found  richly  deposited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an- 
cient volcanic  disturbance,  and  where  quartz-veins  and  trap- 
dykes  traverse  certain  slates,  schists,  and  granites  called 
constants. 

5.  Grold  is  also  found  encased  and  enveloped  within  a  stony 
matrix  of  quartz  in  veins,  and  quartz-veins  are  admitted  by 
high  geological  authorities  to  have  been  filled  firom  below  by 
mineral  matter  in  a  fluid  or  vaporous  state. 

In  support  of  these  propositions  I  recalled  to  his  memory 
several  particular  instances  of  the  metal  being  moulded  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  generally  flat  character  of  the  ^old  on 
Wood's  Creek,  where  I  had  obtained  firom  him  the  admission 
that  my  conjecture  appeared  probable,  when  affirming  that  the 
corresponding  flat  character  of  the  alluvial  metal  witli  that  of 
the  subordinate  slate  suggested  some  unknown  and  undisco- 
vered relation  existing  between  them,  and  reminding  him  of 
my  experiments  and  oiscussion  with  Mr  Rudder  on  the  subject 
of  gold  in  granite  on  the  Yuba  River,  when  I  had  satisfactorily 
discovered  that  the  metal  was  not  within  granites  but  only  upon 
them,  precisely  as  it  was  upon  the  slates  where  the  conforma* 
bility  of  its  shape  to  the  bed  rock  was  more  apparent. 

I^tatinff  also  an  instance  in  my  experience  of  a  tripartite 
nugget  m  gold,  three  ounces  in  weight,  found  in  alluvia  and 
not  near  any  known  auriferous  quartz-vein,  the  three  parts  of 
which  were  exactly  conformable  to  each  other,  and  yet  not 
attached,  besides  other  instances  at  the  White  Hills  of  Bendigo, 
where  the  gold  grains  being  very  small,  I  had  dug  up  in  3ie 
richer  patches  slightly  cemented  accumulations  of  grains,  weight- 
ing collectively  two  or  three  pennyweights,  in  the  centre  of 
which  were  pieces  of  gold,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  exactly 
and  deeply,  indented  by  the  surrounding  grains ;  both  cases,  as 
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I  infeiTcd,  indicating  the  deposition  of  the  metal  at  the  par- 
ticular temperature^  when  the  several  pieces  of  metal  were  soft 
enough  to  reciprocate  impressions  without  being  so  completely 
in  liquid  Vision  as  to  cause  their  coalescence. 

A  certain  methodical  arrangement  of  the  golden  particles  in 
the  auriferous  pebbles  of  New  Zealand,  which  differed  fiom 
any  I  had  seen  elsewhere,  also  indicated,  as  I  thought,  their 
Bonification  in  an  isolated  state,  and  not  their  origin  by 
mechanical  detachment  from  veinstones. 

Referring  likewise  to  my  experience  at  Mokelumne  Hill, 
where  the  placer  deposits  in  certain  channels,  or  leads,  rested 
beneath  a  soft  white  felspathic  tufi^  which  the  gold-dig^s 
there  populariy  termed  lava^  and  which,  in  its  litbological 
character,  so  closely  resembled  the  white  felspathic  slaty  oed- 
rock  which  underlies  the  alluvial  gold  in  Victoria,  where  its 
debris  is  called  pipe-clay ;  and,  further,  questioning  the  pro* 
priety  of  these  intensely -deaved  slate  rocks  being  described  as 
palseozoic  by  Mr  Selwyn^  who  had  found  no  (bssils  in  them, 
I  imj^ed  that  these  white  rocks  deserved  more  consideration 
as  a  constant  of  gold  than  they  had  received. 

Demurring  to  the  preambles  of  several  official  communica* 
tions  to  the  Government,  which  begfui  by  stating  it  to  be  ^'  a 
well-known  fact  that  quarts  is  the  matrix  fix>m  which  gold  in 
alluvia  has  been  released/'  and  objecting  to  the  repeated 
affirmations  in  them  that  '*  the  gold  in  alluvia  has  imdoubtedly 
been  disintegrated  from  the  neighbouring  quarts  veins"  in 
localities  where  no  quartz  veins  of  the  auiiterons  land  had  been 
discovered,  and  where  the  alleged  disintegration  appeared  to 
me  very  doubtful  indeed;  and  quoting,  in  point,  a  description 
of  the  Wentworth  Gold-field  by  Mr  Stutchbury,  wherein  he 
Bays,  '*  that  the  original  site  of  the  metal  is  in  the  quartz  rock 
immediately  adjacent,  is  evident  from  the  unabrased  appearance 
of  the  gold  ;" — ^I  remarked  that  the  adjacent  quartz  rock  was 
not  of  the  visibly  auriferous  kind  at  all,  and  that  the  obviously- 
unabrased  metal  rested  there  upon  an  igneous  rock,  and  in  my 
opinion  was  undoubtedly  upon  its  original  site,  having 
i^parently  been  upheaved  on  its  surface,  associated  with 
matter  probably  more  perishable  than  the  constituents  of  the 
Bubordinate  solid  rock  now  existing.  Commenting  likewise 
upon  an  elaborate  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Great  Nugget 
Vein  Grold  Mining  Company,  in  which  the  writer  stated  tnat 
'*  the  gold  found  in  the  creek  in  the  alluvium  near  the  vein  is  not 
so  waterwom  as  that  found  further  down  the  stream,  and  that 
ke  had  no  reason  to  think  fixmi  any  gold  which  he  had  seen  that 
it  is  produced  in  any  other  than  a  quartz  matrix,"  I  suggested 
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that  the  rolling  down  the  creek  of  molten  metallic  gold  in  the 
act  of  solidification  would  produce  an  abrased  appearance  of 
the  more  distant  gold,  precisdy  the  same  as  if  it  had  rolled  in 
water,  while  the  gold  which  settled  and  solidified  near  the 
quarts  vein  necessarily  appeared  less  worn,  if  it  were  assumed 
that  the  quartz  vein  had  been  the  fissure  whence  the  auriferous 
matter  had  issued  in  the  state  of  a  mcJten  liquid. 

Dwelling  in  general  terms  upon  the  invariably  flat  character 
of  all  slate  gold,  which  especially  forbids  the  supposition  of  its 
abrasion  from  quartz  veins,  and  of  its  having  been  rolled  along 
and  depouted  m  a  solid  state;  instancing  also  the  gold  nuggets 
of  the  of  aclvor  in  Victoria,  which  looker  as  if  just  cooled  on  a 
gritty  floor,  and  pointing  out  that  the  horizontal  deposition  of 
the  metal  in  firee  srains  was  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
igneous  rocks,  whife  it  chiefly  rested  upon  metamorphic  rocks, 
and  never  in  any  iU)undance  directly  upon  untransmutcd  fossil- 
bearing  rocks,  I  was  compelled  to  conclude  its  igneous  origin 
benea£  alluvia,  and  thence  also  the  igneous  origin  of  auriferous 
quartz  veins.  From  these  premises  the  non-auriferous  character 
and  the  rounded  forms  ot  the  quartz  pebbles  were  explicable 
on  the  principle  of  their  solidification  after  emisaon,  the  former 
phenomenon  espedally  being  incompatible  with  ^e  doctrine 
of  abrasion,  since  the  innumerable  rounded  quartz  pebbles,  in 
such  accumulations  of  them  as  exist  at  the  Bendigo  White 
HiUs,  ought  upon  the  abrasion-hypothesis  to  exhibit  some  gold 
encased  within  the  rounded  stones  in  such  small  portions  as 
would  not  materially  affect  their  specific  gravity,  whereas  there 
and  everywhere  else  the  innumerable  superficial  rounded 
quartz  pebbles  resUng  directly  upon  rich  dfcposits  of  alluvial 
gold,  were  themselves  utterly  destitute  of  the  visible  metaL 
This  fiict,  added  io  the  consideration  that  the  prodigious 
aqueous  force  necessary  to  detach  them  and  round  their  angles 
would  have  swept  them  entirely  away,  far  firom  their  supposed 
original  site  in  the  neighbouring  auriferous  quartz  veins,  as 
weUas  far  away  firom  the  firee  grains  of  gold  embedded  beneath 
them — ^there  appeared  to  me  no  doubt  that  the  apparently 
aqueous  j^enomena  were  subsequent  to  and  of  subordinate 
importance  to  igneous  action  in  the  deposition  of  plaoer  deposit 
gold. 

Notinff  the  opinion  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Clarke,  that  **  the  true 
origin  of  quartz  veins  has  been  caused  by  tlie  cooling  con- 
densation m  fissures  of  the  rocks  of  silica  dissolved  in  steam 
derived  firom, peculiar  traps,  which  may  have  produced  auri- 
ferous impregnations  as  well  as  silidous;"  and  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  that  ^  almost  every  metallic  vein  has  probably  been  the 
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channel  by  wbich   hot  springs,  so  common  in  conntiles  of 
volcanoes   and   earthquakes,  have   found    their  waj   to   the 
turf'aoe ;"  and  of  Professor  tfukes,  that  "  to  many  of  uie  cracks 
and  fissui^es  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous  rocks 
among  the  aqueous  ones,  the  molten  rocks  gained  access  and 
filled   them  up,  forming  what  are  called  dykes,  while  others 
remained  open  until  subsequently  fiUed  up  with  other  minerals; 
that  of  these  minerals  quartz  is  probably  most  abundant,  and 
besides  quartz  many  other  minenus  accumulated  in  these  veinS) 
and  among  them    many  metals,   such  as  lead,  tin,   copper, 
silver,  and  gold."     I  then  accepted  these  opinions,  that  fluid 
matter  from  beneath  had  filled  the  gold-bearing  quartz  veins^ 
but  concluded,  in  connecting  the  inquiry  with  placer  deposits, 
that  it  must  have  been  in  a  liquid  and  igneous  state,  rather 
than  either  in  steam,  vapour,  or  thermo-aqueous  solution;  and 
offering  in  explanation  of  atuiferous  quartz  veins  in  the  midst 
4>f  rich  alluvial  gold-diggings  being  so  often  V-shaped  when 
cut  transversly,  the  hypothesis  that  this  shape  is  owing  both  to 
their  filling  anticlinal  fissures,  and  to  their  having  become 
enlarged  at  the  top  in  discharging  considerable  volumes  d' 
auriferous  matter;  while  other  auriferous  quartz  veins  were 
A-shaped,  or  at  least  diminished  in  thickness  less  abruptly 
downwards,  because  they  yet  contained  their  less  segregated 
metallic  contents,  and  were  therefore  the  more  valuable,  and 
not  always  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  most  prolific  placer 
deposits.  I  pointed  out  the  auriferous  quartz  vein  near  Wellingr 
ton  as  an  instance  of  the  kind,  since  no  diggings  had  been 
opened  in  its  neighbourhood,  although  the  gold-bearing  vein- 
stone itself  had  been   now  known  for  some  time.      And  in 
conclusion,  I  invited  Mr  Hargraves,  or  any  other  geologist,  to 
point  out  objections  to  the  tlieory,  providing  that  it  should  be 
done  with  the  candour  and  temper  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Sydney,  March,  1854.  (Signed)  S.  1). 

Postscript,  1860. — ^While  granites,  as  a  class,  are  by  some 
geologists  termed  "  hypogene  'rocks,  upon  the  hypotnesis  of 
their  having  been  formed  at  great  depths  in  the  earth,  and  of 
•being  even  now  in  course  of  formation — an  hypothesis  of  which 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  may  be  considered  one  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates in  his  *  Principles  of  Geology  ' — there  are  others,  and 
among  these  is  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  who  consider  that 
volcanic  action,  of  a  more  energetic  nature  than  any  produced 
by  modem  volcanoes,  has  characterised  the  earlier  geological 
periods,  and  that  the  igneous  crystalline  rocks  owe  their  origin 
to  a  condition  of  the  earth  no  longer  existing.     The  opinion  of 
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Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  that  granites  have  hot  always  been 
formed  in  the  earth  at  great  depths,  but  in  a  molten  hauid  or 
viscous  state  have  often  protrude^l  through  the  other  solia  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  (as  I  have  assumca  of  the  gold-bearing 
granites  and  quartz  veins),  and  in  doing  so  have  often  broken 
up  the  prior  formed  sedimentary  rocks,  fortifies  the  views  which 
I  have  taken  of  the  origination  of  gold,  whichever  may  be  rer 
garded  as  the  source  ofthis  metal — that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
molten  granite  itself,  or  whether  other  igneous  liquid  matter 
which  may  have  passed  through  the  channels  which  are  now 
quartz  veins  protruding  through  slates  and  schists.  In  the 
*  Geological  Observer '  of  De  la  Beche,  chap,  xxx,  is  a  passam; 
in  point,  where  the  author  remarks  of  the  granites  of  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  in  south-eastern  Ireland,  which  are 
previously  stated  to  be  of  more  recent  ori^  than  the 
Devonian  and  Silurian  deposits,  that  "  the  granitic  protrusions 
appear  the  accompaniments  of  great  contortions,  foldings,  and 
even  dislocations  of  prior  accumulations  of  all  kinds,  as  u  amid 
this  squeezing  and  new  adjustment  of  such  accumulations, 
molten  matter  beneath  rose  upwards  (there  being  sufficient 
pressure  upon  it),  and  occupied  areas  where  the  resistance  of 
any  prior-formed  superficial  covering  was  insufficient  to  resist 
this  intrusion.'* 

And  again,  observes  De  la  JBechc,  **  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
fractures  into  the  adjoining  and  prior-formed  rocks,  it  may  be 
considered  as  somewhat  insignincant,  when  regarded  with 
reference  to  their  mass  and  that  of  the  granites.  In  the  range 
of  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  granite  not  only  are  these 
cracks  found  abundantly,  but  evidence  is  also  afforded  of  huge 
detached  masses  of  detrital  rocks  being  apparently  embedded 
in  the  external  parts  of  the  same  granite.  This  can  be  well 
studied  in  Glenmaluro,  where  such  great  masses  seem  as  if 
partly  contained  in  the  granite,  having  floated  on  that  rock  w/ien 
in  a  molten  state,  like  great  icebergs  in  Uie  seoj  and  like  them 
also  in  part  submerged.  No  doubt  this  may  be  only  appearance, 
as  the  parts  connecting  these  masses  may  have  been  removed 
by  denudation.  At  the  same  time,  when  sections  are  made  of 
the  whole  on  a  scale  equal  for  height  and  distance,  and  all  the 
foldings  of  the  older  rocks  are  considered,  a  great  breaking 
up  of  the  latter  seems  needed  to  account  for  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  all  the  rocks." 

The  theory  of  definite  proportions,  when  applied  to  the  for- 
mation of  crystalline  rocks,  further  teaches  how  any  one  or 
more  substance,  such  as  quartz  or  any  other  gold  impregnated 
matter,  may  separate  from  a  molten  mass.  Do  la  Beche  renuirksi 
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in  the  mtroducdoii  to  tbe  vrotk  which  I  have  just  quoted,  that 
'^  taken  as  a  whole,  the  homblendic  or  augidc  rocks  are  com- 
pounds of  those  minerals  and  some  member  of  the  felspar 
fiunily,  there  being  sometimes  an  excess  a£  silica  beyond  the 
amount  required  tor  the  various  silicates  in  the  hornblende  or 
augite,  and  felspar,  tkit  excess  then  is^  as  ii  were^  thrust  aside 
aequartzy 

That  the  excess  of  quartz  thus  thrust  aside,  and  not 
having  overflowed,  should  have  arranged  itself  in  Hnes  or  veins 
as  the  gold-bearing  quartz  has  done,  is  a  phenomenon  seen  in 
other  igneous  products,  and  even  in  modem  volcanoes.  These, 
in  a  molten  state,  escape  as  lava  from  cracks  or  fissures  rup- 
tured at  the  sides,  and  not  always  from  the  orifice  or  crater  at 
the  summit,  which  is  often  the  vent  only  fi>r  gases  and  detached 
solids  ;  then  if  the  molten  matter,  instead  of  spreading  on 
the  surface,  remain  in  the  fissures,  it  solidifies  into  a  dyke  or 
vein.  It  may  also  here  be  remarked  that  there  is  little  or  no 
celation  between  the  intensity  of  heat  and  the  violence  of  dis« 
charge  of  modem  lavas,  nor  by  parity  of  reasoning,  nor  by 
actual  observation,  does  a  violent  emission  appear  to  apply  to 
«uriferous  quartz  veins,  supposing  them  to  have  been  molten 
^emissions.  Molten  earth-springs,  issuing  as  tranquilly  fix>m  the 
^earth  as  springs  of  cold  water,  are  said  by  Humboldt  to  be  the 
manner  in  wluch  intensely  heated  lavas  proceed  firom  subter- 
vanean  depths  in  modem  volcanic  regions,  and  intensely  heated 
fncflten  quartz  may  have  issued  in  a  hke  quiet  manner. 

The  phenomena  produced  artificially  by  the  cooling  of 
molten  silver  in  large  masses  seems  to  me  very  analogous  to 
the  mode  in  which  I  ima^ne  auriferous  matter  to  have 
separated  from  the  larger  molten  mass  beneath,  and  to  have 
overflowed  the  superior  solid  bed  rock,  wheUier  of  the  crust  of 
ihe  granite  itself  or  of  the  neighbouring  slaty  and  schistose 
mass.  First,  the  silver  solidifies  over  the  sur&ce,  then  little 
*cone6  break  through  the  crust  and  discharge  a  good  quantity  of 
•oxygen  gas,  while  the  whole  surfiioe  opens  in  cracks  or  fissures, 
and  liquid  silver,  combined  at  a  high  temperature  with  oxygen 
.gas,  rises  through  them  from  the  molten  mass  beneath,  and  over- 
spreads the  first-formed  solid. — (See  Dr  Ure's  Diet.  Art  Silver). 

Admitting  with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  that  present  volca- 
noes are  but  feeble  indications  of  the  activitv  of  primordial 
heat  and  igneous  outbursts  in  former  geological  epochs,  I  may 
■here  quote  another  passage  from  ^  Cosmos,'  which  will  apply 
•equally  to  the  outbursts  of  auriferous  matter,  of  which  some, 
if  not  all,  the  rocks  enumerated  have,  when  in  their  molten 
«tate,  been,  as  I  think,  piobaUy  the  source  : — ^  There  is,"  says 
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Hamboldt,  **  a  kind  of  volcanic  phenomena  especially  instroo* 
tiye  to  the  geolo^sti  the  products  of  which  have  not  flowed 
irom  isolated  conical  mountains  and  volcanoes  having  perma- 
nent craters,  but  mountains  have  suddenly  opened  ana  after 
throwing  up  ashes  and  lava  closed  again,  perhaps  never  to 
reopen— in  these  cases  the  connexion  with  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  not  permanent,  the  action  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  fissure 
or  channel  of  commonication  is  again  closed — ^veins  of  basalts, 
dolerite,  and  porphyry  and  the  masses  of  syenite,  angitic  por- 
'  phyry  and  amygaaloid  have  all  probably  be^  formed  m  similar 
manner." 

That  granites  and  similar  crystalline  rocks  like  those  in  the 
forgoing  enumeration  have,  wnen  molten,  been  more  or  less 
viscous  is  generally  admitted^  and  (to  quote  Humboldt  again), 
**  other  substances  dissolved  in  vapours  have  issued  from  the 
earth  simultaneously  with  the  eruption  of  granite,  gre^istone* 
porphyry,  and  serpentine.''  It  is  my  inference,  then,  that  the 
separable  auriferous  matter  erupted  at  the  same  time  with  them 
has  been  more  liquid  than  the  one,  and  less  volatile  than  the 
other,  and  has  borne  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  the 
molten  granite  matter  from  which  it  has  exuded  or  been  thrust 
aside  that  a  superstratum  of  cream  does  to  the  dish  of  milk, 
firom  which  it  has  separated  itself;  and  to  continue  this  analogy, 
the  gold  itself  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  auriferous 
liquid  which  I  suppose  to  have  separated  from  molten  granite 
or  other  igneous  masses,  as  butter-globules  do  to  the  cream 
from  which  they  are  finally  caused  to  appear  in  the  visible 
form  of  butter. 

That  the  alluvial  gold  in  nature  does  not  rest  so  much  upon 
pranites  or  other  existing  igneous  rocks  as  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing metamorphic  sUrata,  to  which  the  molten  gold  has  adapted 
itself  in  shape,  is  a  condition  which  favours  the  supposition 
that  the  auruerous  matter,  after  having  penetrated  through  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  must  have  overflowed  the  neighbour^ 
ing  floors  in  considerable  volume,  and  by  analogies  in  chemistry 
with  the  phenomena  of  liquids  at  low  temperature,  the  subse- 
quent separation  and  independent  solidification  of  gold-globules 
and  quartz-globules  during  a  descending  temperature  may  be 
fairly  demonstrated.  The  analogy  of  mercury  when  thrown 
down  in  globules  firom  an  aqueo-add  solution  is  perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  such  chemical  separation  as  regards  pure 
metals,  while  the  following  principles,  which  relate  to  liquids  at 
low  temperature,  may  equally  well  be  applied  to  other  liquid 
bodies,  even  at  very  hijgn  temperature,  and  be  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  gradually  fowering  temperature  of  recently  omitted 
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molten  auriferous  matter  in  which  at  different  stages  of  the 
cooling  process  the  separated  quartz,  gold,  and  other  substances 
may  haVe  solidified.  *'  When  water  holding  any  body  in  solu- 
tion has  its  temperature  sufficiently  lowered,  its  congelation 
takes  place  in  one  or  other  of  three  ways — first,  the  water  may 
congeal  independently  of  the  body  which  holds  it  in  solution; 
secondly,  the  body  which  holds  it  in  solution  may  congeal, 
leaving  the  water  still  liquid  ;  thirdly,  the  water  and  the  body 
it  holds  in  solution  may  congeal  together.'* 

Globular  shapes  are  commonly  self-assumed  by  liquid  sub- 
stances, and  also  when  two  bodies,  one  of  them  being  liquid, 
are  brought  nearly  together  while  differing  very  greatly  from 
each  other  in  temperature,  the  liquid  will  assume  a  condition 
philosophically  called  '*  the  spheroidal  state^**  a  pheuomenon 
which  can  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  pouring  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water  upon  a  red-hot  plate.  The  water  will  not  then 
immediately  spread  itself  and  evaporise  at  once,  as  might  be 
supposed,  but  will  form  into  small  globules,  and  in  that  state 
seems  to  possess  the  power  of  resisting  heat  awhile,  until 
by  slower  degrees  the  two  temperatures  become  more  nearly 
assimilated. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  an  objection  to  the  pro- 
babili^  of  gold-bearing  liquid  quartz  having  been  discharged 
from  fissures  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  that  of  melted  gold, 
that  although  existing  auriferous  quartz  veins  in  transmuted 
rocks  are  m  the  midst  of  evidences  of  igneous  action,  the 
walls  of  the  vein-stones  themselves  do  not  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  more  especially  subjected  to  heat  than  the  general 
mass  of  rock  which  contains  them.  The  spheroidal  state  of 
matter  appears  to  me  to  explain  this  anomaly.  The  better 
developed  auriferous  quartz  veins  penetrate  slates  and  schists, 
while  the  smaller  ones  traverse  the  igneous  rocks.  The  slates 
and  schists  having  been  in  a  comparatively  cold  state,  would 
49ufier  the  discharge  of  intensely  heated  matter  through  fissures 
without  the  walls  of  the  fissures  being  in  the  first  instance 
acted  upon  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  emitted  matter, 
because  the  two  bodies  might  assume  the  spheroidal  state 
towards  each  other,  and  afterwards,  when  the  gold  and  quartz 
solidified  in  the  vein,  and  in  doins  so  imparted  their  heat  to 
the  walls  of  the  vein-stone,  the  volume  of  the  contents  would 
then  be  too  small  to  effect  any  special  transmutation  of  the 
walls  after  the  larger  volume  of  auriferous  matter  had  travelled 
away  by  overflow. 

Tne  phenomena  attending  the  proximate  contact  of  two 
bodies  varying  greatly  firom  cfach  other  in  temperature  are  also 
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seen  in  modern  volcanic  eruptions.  Intensely  heated  lava 
suddenly  flowing  among  trees  is  described  by  one  author  as 
^'  leaving  stalactites  upon  the  branches,  while  the  heat  had 
barely  scorched  the  bark;*'  and  another  instance  to  the  same 
effect  is  seen  in  the  following  process  : 

In  crown-glass  works  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  practice 
to  plonge  the  melted  and  very  highly  heated  glass  in  some  of  Uie  first 
processes,  afler  removal  from  the  melting-pot,  into  cold  water  to  reduce 
the  temperature.  This  does  not  fracture  tne  glass,  the  steam  produced 
preventmg  contact  between  the  highly-heated  glass  and  the  water.  In 
after  processes,  with  the  same  piece  of  glass,  a  mere  drop  of  water  is 
employed  to  sever  a  large  attached  glass  stem,  the  heat  being  now  so 
reduced  that  contact,  with  its  consequences,  is  immediate.  It  is  not  a 
little  interesting  at  great  crown-glass  works  to  see  both  effects  fire- 
quently  produced  at  the  same  time  and  within  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet. 

These  quotations  are  merely  given  to  show  that  although 
the  auriferous  districts  afford  ample  evidence  in  a  general  way 
of  igneous  action  and  metamorphic  influence,  yet  that  the  im- 
mediate walls  of  veinstones  do  not  necessarily  exhibit  the 
especial  evidence  of  intense  heat  having  been  in  direct  contact. 

In  i^tributing  an  original  spread  of  gold  upon  the  floor  to  an 
igneous  agency,  I  do  not  by  any  means  deny  (judging  from 

S resent  appearances)  that  great  bodies  of  water  have  also  once 
ooded  manv  of  the  gold-helds.  There  is  upon  them  indeed 
abundant  evidence  of  aqueous  floods  of  some  Kind,  and  if  from 
any  collateral  testimony  it  could  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
auriferous  deposits  had  occurred  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  (the 
entire  absence  of  marine  exuviae  either  in  or  upon  the  gold  drifl 
being,  however,  strong  negative  testimony  against  such  an 
hypothesis),  then  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  the  spheroidal 
state  might  perhaps  alone  explain  the  possibility  of  a  hori* 
zontal  overflow  upon  a  solid  floor  of  molten  liquid  gold  and 
quartz  (without  the  eruption  of  any  third  hypothetical  liquid); 
while  a  great  disruption  of  superficial  prior-formations  would 
at  the  same  time  have  originated  the  shingle  and  foreign 
fragments  so  conspicuous  in  auriferous  drifts,  and  which  being 
for  a  time  mechanically  suspended  in  the  superincumbent 
water,  would  then  have  been  temporarilv  protected  from  the 
intense  heat  of  an  under-current  of  molten  matter.  It  may 
seem  paradoxical  to  speak  of  glowing  molten  floods  moving 
beneatn  cold  water,  but  the  fact,  nevertheless,  continues  to  be 
actually  witnessed  in  the  present  day.  Molten  gold  and  quartz 
alone,  without  the  contemporary  emission  of  any  considerable 
volume  of  a  third  hypothetical  perishable  liquid,  might,  in  that 
case,  have  assumed  globular  shapes  upon  the  spheroidal  theory. 
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and  have  roHed  some  distance  over  the  solid  sur&oe  of  the  bed- 
rock, when  the  sold  and  quartz  existed  as  molten  spheroidsy  and 
moved  in  a  colder  medium  of  either  water  or  steam  under  great 
pressure,  so  that  the  ocean  itself  would  then  in  reality  be  the 
perishable  third  substance^  instead  of  anj  emitted  hypothetical 
Uquid  or  vapour.  Provisionallv  allowing  such  an  ongin  to  be 
possible,  still  it  would  neither  alter  the  originality  ana  truth  of 
the  theory  of  an  horizontal  overflow  of  golo,  nor  the  fact  of  the 
adaptation  in  shape  of  the  metal  to  the  bottom  rook,  with  the 
■equitur  that  quartz  pebbles  have  also  solidified  in  spheroidal 
ferms  when  moving  in  suspension.  It  is  chiefly  upon  the  bet 
of  the  adapted  shape  of  the  metal  to  the  floor  tbat  toe  necessity 
of  a  transporting  agent  is  founded,  whether  that  perishable 
agent  may  have  been  an  emitted  igneous  fluid|  oc  whether 
simply  sur&ce  water  in  the  spheroidal  state. 

The  petri&cdon  of  igneous  rooks  into  rounded  ferma  is  by 
no  means  a  condition  purely  hypothetical,  although  quarts 

y  not  hitherto  have  been  considered  one  of  them. 


**  The  minor  spherical  stmcture,'*  observes  De  la  Beche  (Geol,  Obs., 
p.  404)  "  seen  on  the  small  seale  in  some  Tolcanic  roeks,  and  also  in  artifi- 
eial  glass,  and  which  has  been  previously  noticed,  woidd  appear  |p  bare 
been  nroduced  on  the  larfj^er  scale,  under  certain  conditions  in  wsalts, 
thougn  by  no  means  confined  among  igneous  rocks  to  basalt.  Some- 
times this  globular  structore,  as  shown  daring  the  decomposition  of 
the  rock,  is  so  irregular  that  the  whole  has  the  appearamce  <if  halU  pf 
marioui  iUmennom  piled  wp  withaui  much  order  f'  and  again,  m  treating 
of  erratic  blocks,  the  same  author  remarks  (page  266), "  From  the 
liability  of  certain  igneous  rocks  to  decompose  in  sphercddal  forms,  such 
Uooks  will  sometimes  present  thfi  faUse  apveatxmee  ^  having  been 
raundedby  attriHont  oi  \f  worn  on  some  coast. 

The  tendency  to  decompose  in  these  shapes  of  itself  argues 
the  probability  of  some  igneous  rocks  having  had  the  tendency 
in  certain  conditions  at  tiie  sur&ce  to  an  original  solidification 
in  spheroids,  and  when  existing  near  the  surmcein  such  shapes 
they  would  of  course  be  the  most  easily  removed  firom  their 
original  position ;  and  consequentiy  leave  but  littie  evidence 
of  their  former  presence  for  the  future  observer  to  speculate 
upon.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  trap  dykes  terminate  at 
the  surface,  and  tne  rounded  or  waterwom  (so-called)  pebbles, 
in  the  alluvium  which  covers  these  dykes,  besides  the  mystery 
of  the  whole  subject  of  ''  tiie  boulder  formation,"  furtiier  sug- 

f^est  the  probabilitv  that  these  round  pebbles  and  boulders  have 
requentiy  cooled  m  such  shapes,  either  in  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  dykes,  or  from  an  original  overflow  of  their  molten 
contents. 

The  conclusion    that   quartz  pebbles   owe   their  rounded 
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sliapes  to  an  anginal  sofidification  in  that  form  is  to  my  mind 
only  a  corollary  to  the  stronger  testimony  which  the  neavier 
substance  and  the  more  plastic  nature  of  gold  has  afforded ;  the 
one  it  appears  having  fallen  to  the  bottom  and  shaped  itself  to 
the  floor,  while  the  €wer,  from  its  lesser  specific  gr&yitVy  seems 
to  have  solidified  in  suspension  in  the  more  roundea  forma. 
But  it  gratified  me  lately  to  read  an  able  work  on  *  Bible 
Geology,'  dated  before  the  gold  discoveriesi  wherein  the 
talented  and  anonymous  author  contends  at  some  length  that 
the  white  rounded  quartz  pebbles  in  the  conglomerates  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  similar  strata  of  the  primary  fi)8sil- 
liferous  epoch,  originally  resulted  in  that  shape  from  some  uur 
defined  law  of  crystallisation,  and  that  their  rounded  forms  are 
owing  not  solely  to  abrasion,  but  to  an  original  petrifacdon  of 
quartz  in  those  shapes.  The  similar  paleozoic  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  exposed  in  vertical  section  around  Port  Jade- 
son  or  Sydney  Harbour  are  many  of  them  studded  with  the 
same  sort  of  rounded  white  quartz  pebbles.  Some  of  the 
eoofflomerates  in  this  locali^jr  consist  entirely  of  round  quarts 
pebblesy  embedded  abundantly  in  a  matrix  of  arenaceous 
SBudstonev  and  all  the  strata  are  aqueous  or  sedimentary 
rocks  of  Carboniferous  or  Permian  or  other  post-Silurian 
date.  There  is  no  gold  whatever,  either  within  any  of  those 
quartz  pebbles  or  in  any  of  the  strata  immediately  around 
Sydney.  The  formations  which  include  the  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  are  such  as  would  never  be  considered  auri* 
ferous  by  gold-diffgers,  and  no  solitary  specimen  of  gold  has 
ever  been  found  in  them.  The  total  absence  of  any  gold 
in  the  strata  near  Sydney,  where  these  round  quartz  peb- 
bles are  deposited,  is  highly  corroborative  of  the  conclusion  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  tbat  the  golden  impregnations  of  the 
older  rocks  had  not  occurred  when  the  Permian  deposits  were 
completed,  for  the  older  rocks  in  other  parts  of  Australia  are 
many  of  them  now  eminently  auriferous,  ue^  they  are  traversed 
by  gold-bearinff  veinstones,  or  have  alluvial  gold-beds  resting 
upon  thenu  Ifthe  quartz  pebbles  in  Sydney  conglomerates  had 
been  derived  firom  tne  massive  rocks  of  the  auriferous  districts, 
and  were  in  truth  fragments  of  auriferous  quartz  veins,  one 
might  at  least  expect  to  find  some  small  quantity  of  gold  with 
them;  but  there  is,  as  far  as  known,  none  whatever.  In  no 
aqueous  rocks  of  this  kind  in  the  world  has  any  gold  ever  been 
found,  but  the  horizontal  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  in 
grains  are  only  spread  upon  floors  of  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  never  interstratificd  or  mixed  with  the  quartz  peb- 
bles amongst  the  aqueous  and  fossil-beariiig  rocks  of  any  age 
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other  than  the  superficial  alluvium.  Surely  the  metal  would 
have  been  found,  as  an  occasional  curiosity  at  least,  if  not  in 
workable  abundance,  in  the  older  aqueous  rocks,  if  the  quartz 

Sebbles  which  they  contain  owed  their  origin  to  a  mechanical 
estruction  of  quarts  veins  from  the  older  formations  which 
are  now  auriferous  districts,  and  if  their  rounded  forms  were 
solely  due  to  an  attrition  in  water ;  or,  unless  the  auriferous 
quartz  veins  had  subsequently  appeared,  and  consequently  not 

J)articipated  in  any  great  denudation  which  may  have  supplied 
rom  those  districts  the  materials  deposited  beneath  the  ocean 
during  former  epochs,  now  constitutmg  the  sedimentary  rocks 
under  consideration. 

Th£  second  public  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Hargraves 
and  published  in  the  Sydney  '  Empire,'  in  continuing  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  THE  Origin  of  Gold,  expresses  the  request  that  during 
lis  intended  visit  to  Europe  my  proposed  theory  may  be 
brought  by  him  under  the  consideration  of  European  savana 
versed  in  the  several  branches  of  abstruse  knowledge  which, 
bear  on  the  subject,  and  my  belief  that  the  many  new  facts 
adduced,  with  the  cue  thus  given  and  the  scientific  aid  invoked| 
will  before  long  illustrate  the  natural  phenomena,  and  finally 
prove  the  complete  theory  by  known  chemical  laws  more  sue* 
cessfuUy  than  1  can  hope  to  do. 

Remarking  that  it  is  always  painful  to  witness  misdirected 
labour,  whewer  it  be  the  physical  toil  of  the  gold  digger,  or 
the  mental  efibrts  of  the  scientific  inquirer,  and  that  I  had 
often  witnessed  with  equal  regret  energetic  miners  sinking 
deep  shafts  in  search  of  gold  in  spots  where  it  was  most  un- 
likely to  be  found,  and  intelligent  writers  making  observations 
and  reports  based  upon  fidse  hypotheses,  or  upon  prejudices 
and  associations  without  foundation  in  nature ;  while  geological 
surveyors  and  writers  on  gold  hitherto  had  been  more  distin- 
guished for  their  knowledge  of  the  stratigraphical  order  of 
aqueous  and  fossil-bearing  rocks,  derived  from  the  teachings  of 
Palaeontology,  than  eminent  for  skill  in  the  sciences  of  mine- 
ralogy and  chemistry  (the  former  being  of  very  limited  service 
in  reporting  on  gold  fields,  whilst  proficiency  in  the  latter  I 
regarded  as  most  important), — and  tnat  had  the  hypothesis  of 
the  probable  derivation  of  placer  deposit  gold  firom  volcanic 
sources  been  earlier  adopted,  instead  of  the  abrasion-hypothesis^ 
an  entirely  difierent  set  of  observations  would  in  due  course  have 
been  recorded,  and  a  system  established  before  now  as  satis- 
factory and  complete  as  several  theories  on  other  subjects 
which  are  advantageously  received  in  science  as  provisionally 
accepted  truths. 
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Referring  to  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  Reports,  dated 
Jineroo  (KS.W.),  2l8t  October,  1851,  which  I  had  seen  in 
California,  wherein  that  author  concludes  some  disquisition  on 
gold  with  the  words:  ^*Mica,  therefore,  and  felspar  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  gold^  but  I  think  hornblende  and 
quartz  must  be  so,  either  alone  or  together."  I  observed  that 
my  own  experience  tended  to  the  conclusion  that  rocks  of  the 
felspar  and  mica  families  (the  latter  including  chlorite,  talc, 
mica-schist,  &c.,  and  the  former  the  white  felspathic  schists  of 
Victoria,  and  the  white  felspathic  lava  or  tufa  of  Moquelumne 
Hill),  were  intimately  connected  with  gold,  but  that  since  the 
perishable  lava  theory  had  ripened  to  conviction,  I  was  per- 
suaded that  the  origin  of  the  precious  metal  was  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  any  of  these  compounds  exclusively,  but 
that  in  the  properties  of  the  primary  elements  an  explanation 
ought  rather  to  be  sought  for  the  phenomena  attending  the 
deposition  of  placer  deposit  gold. 

The  following  analogies  were  offered  to  illustrate  its  deposi- 
tion both  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  solid  state.  Water  &lls  from 
the  clouds  through  an  atmospheric  medium  in  three  forms — in 
rain,  snow,  and  nail.  Gold  has  apparently  been  precipitated 
through  the  denser  medium  of  an  auriferous  lava  imder  three 
like  conditions,  namely,  in  liquid  drops,  in  solid  grains,  and  in 
crystallised  pieces, — ^in  the  last  form  being  very  rare,  but  yet 
occasionally  so  found. 

In  shot  manu&ctories  melted  lead  solidifies  in  globular  forms 
because  the  metal  drops  through  the  air  into  another  medium, 
which  has  been  regulated  as  to  density,  distance,  temperature, 
and  depth ;  without  such  regulations  the  molten  lead  would 
assume  exactly  such  irregular  shapes  as  alluvial  gold  has  done, 
while  the  rounded  or  apparently  waterwom  forms  would  never- 
theless still  predominate. 

Assuming,  then,  the  suspension  of  golden  atoms  in  some 
overflowing  igneous  liquid,  and  their  aggregation  in  it  into 
globules,  and  of  falling  m  that  state  to  the  bottom,  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  auriferous  molecules  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  due  to  the  chemical  relation  of  the  metaUic  atoms 
to  other  substances  in  the  same  liquid  mixture.  To  conjec- 
ture what  the  auriferous  molten  liquid  may  have  been,  all 
possible  chemical  combinations  of  every  known  substance  re- 
quire to  be  hypothetically  considered.  Tiie  inquiry  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  confined  to  the  science  of  mineralogy,  which  con- 
siders only  the  combinations  that  are  found  actually  existing 
in  the  minerals,  it  having  been  already  observed  by  a  very  high 
authority  that  neither  the  sciences  of  geology  nor  mineralogy 
can  make  any  great  advance  without  the  aid  of  chemistry*        * 
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Calling  attention  to  the  fiicts  that  the  metals  in  general 
xeadily  combine  with  oxygen,  while  gold  is  quite  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  yet  that  this  noble  metal  spontaneously  ignites  in 
chlorine  gas,  for  which  it  manifests  a  strong  chemical  affinity. 
With  the  aJkaline  sulphides,  too,  gold  win  easily  enter  into 
chemical  combinations,  and  since  the  chlorides  and  sulphides 
generally  are  only  fusible  (that  is,  rendered  liquid  by  heat) 
above  die  temperature  of  incandescence,  while  the  metallic 
chlorides  imd  sulphides,  when  solidified  by  the  diminution  of 
heatf  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  chemi- 
cal relation  of  gold  to  the  chlorides  and  sulphides  suggests 
transporting  agents  capable  of  existing  in  the  molten  state,  yet 
perishable  m  their  nature,  and  spontaneously  separable  from 
the  oxides. 

The  salt  in  the  ocean,  the  origin  of  which  has  already  been 
attributed  by  some  eminent  philosophers  to  volcanic  agency, 
presents  a  large  totality  of  perishable  solid  matter,  the  con* 
stituent  parts  of  its  salt  being  chiefl.y  chlorine  gas  and  the 
alkaline-metal  sodium ;  the  latter,  it  is  Known,  enters  consideif- 
ably  as  a  component  part  into  felspar,  and  gives  to  certain 
granites  a  soft  character  and  a  white  appearance.  Trusting 
tnat  a  purely  hypothetical  illustration  might  not  be  confound^ 
with  the  more  certain  facts  which  have  been  enumerated,  and 
assuming,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  illustration,  that 
chlorine  is  the  type  of  a  class  of  electro-negative  elements  other 
than  oxygen,  ana  sodium  of  alkaline-metals,  earth-metals,  and 
other  electro-positive  elements,  and  that  these  substances  have 
been  intimat^y  coimected  with  the  formation  of  visible  gold  in 
placer  deposits — ^the  earth-metal  aluminium  being  the  basis  of 
clav,  which,  in  fact,  envelopes  placer-deposit  ffold  grains  as 
umversally  as  quartz  encloses  the  visible  gold  in  veinstones. 
It  is,  then,  quite  conceivable  that  molten  haloid  salts,  or  other 
perishable  and  igneous  gold-containing  liquid  may  have  risen 
to  the  top  while  the  oxidized  mass  remainea  beneath,  and  that 
gold  in  the  visible  and  metallic  state  appeared  on  the  top  of 
tne  one  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  other.  Some  process  of  this 
kind  could,  in  my  opinion,  alone  account  for  tne  £Eict  of  the 
placer  deposits  of  gold  being  on  the  surface  only  of  the  bed- 
rock, and  of  having  been  apparently  melted  on  the  floor,  and 
of  occurring  in  certain  courses  or  ^*  leads,"  which  exist  exclu- 
sively upon  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  very  oflen  in 
neignbourhoods  marked  by  the  entire  absence  of  auriferous 
quartz  veins. 

Accepting  the  opinion  of  Murchison   that   the  auriferous 

drifts  are  newer  than  the  tertiary  deposits ;  and  of  Mr  Selwyn, 

'that  they  are  of  late  tertiary  date ;  and  of  Professor  Trask,  that 
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they  are  contemporary  with  the  deposition  of  the  bones  of 
gigantic  mammaha ;  it  would  appear,  then,  that  there  has  been 
an  auriferous  era  when  the  placer  deposits  occurred,  and  that 
their  formation  has  probably  been  as  recent  as  the  next  in 
order  previous  to  the  historical  epoch,  while  the  total  absence 
of  marine  fossils  on  all  the  gold-fields  argues  a  subserial  rather 
than  a  submarine  efiusion  of  auriferous  matter. 

While  the  forces  of  electricity  and  magnetism  are  by 
speculative  vrriters  sometimes  vaguely  alleged  to  have  been 
active  agents  in  the  origination  of  metallic  gold  in  veinstones, 
there  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  no  special  activity  of  these 
agents  in  originating  the  placer  deposits,  but  only  sucn  ordinanr 
electro-molecular  principles  as  were  applicable  to  all  atomic 
phenomena ;  finally  I  drew  these  conclusions : 

1.  Alluvial  or  placer-deposit  gold  has  been  thrown  to  the 
bottom  in  an  overflowing  volcanic  liquid. 

2.  The  liquid  has  cooled  into  solidity,  and  for  the  most  part 
has  since  disappeared  by  decay  and  slight  denuding  forces,  or 
possibly  it  may  then  partly  have  disappeared  as  a  saline  liquid, 
or  even  in  vapour,  witnout  ever  assuming  the  solid  form.  I  have 
termed  the  substance  a  perishable  lava  m  any  of  these  cases. 

3.  The  metal  has  often  been  apparently  melted  into  its  bed, 
as  is  well  known  to  every  gold-mggpr  experienced  in  working 
gold-deposits  upon  hard  slates. 

4.  The  relation  of  gold  to  chlorine  and  oxygen  is  suggestive 
of  a  particular  agent,  which  may  have  been  connected  with  its 
original  deposit,  as  well  as  why  the  noble  metal  alone  haa 
since  remained  a  pure  metal,  while  other  contemporary  metals 
have  oxydised  and  frequently  disappeared  entirely. 

5.  The  ocean  is  the  grand  reservoir  into  which  the  perished 
substances  have  been  received,  and  the  quantity  of  salt  in  its 
waters  indicates  what  their  nature  may  have  been. 

6.  All  the  phenomena  are  referable  to  analogies  in  chemistry 
and  physics,  and  compatible  with  a  theory  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions abcady  proposed  by  eminent  geolo^ts. 

7.  Auriferous  quartz  veins  and  other  dykes  have  probably 
been  fissures  of  discharge. 

Concluding  my  letter  with  an  expression  of  belief  that  it  is 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  with  deductive  reasoning  upon 
known  laws,  to  discover  with  some  precision  by  examination  of 
their  remains,  and  of  their  efiects  on  other  rocks,  the  nature  and 
kind  of  the  auriferous  emissions  which  have  produced  metallic 
gold,  both  in  the  state  of  placer  deposits  and  in  gold-bearing 
quartz  veins.  (Signed)  S.  D. 

Sydney,  April,  1854. 

L  2 
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Postscript,  1860. — ^The  inference  that  an  igneous  auriferous 
Uquid  has  overflowed,  and  been  distinct  from  the  liquid  i^eous 
mass  from  which  it  appears  to  have  separated  itself,  is  the 
chief  novelty  which  I  claim  in  this  theory  :  the  following 
quotation  from  ^  Cosmos/  besides  being  graphically  descrip- 
tive of  the  metamorphic  theory,  is  cxpUcit  on  the  subject  of 
different  substances,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  having  attended  the 
eruption  of  igneous  masses  which  together  have  transmuted 
the  neighbouring  rocks. 

'*  The  metamorphic  theory/'  says  Humboldt,  "  has  been  established 
by  following  step  oy  step  the  successire  phases  of  transformation,  and 
by  bringing  to  tne  aid  of  indactire  conclasions  direct  chemical  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of  fusion  and  preosure,  and 
different  rates  of  cooling — the  philosophical  inquirer  must  ever  keep  in 
view  the  complicated  conditions,  and  the  unknown  intensity  of  the 
forces  which  in  the  primitive  world  modified  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  several  substances.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  the  elemen- 
tary substances  always  obeyed  the  same  laws  of  affinity,  and  I  am  Mly 
persuaded  that  where  apparent  contradictions  are  met  with  the  chemist 
will  generaUy  succeed  in  explaining  them,  by  ascending  in  thought  to 
the  primary  conditions  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  identically  repn^uced 
in  his  experimental  researches.     The  effects  of  intense  heat  are  indeed 
apparent  in  all  phenomena ;  but  the  degree  of  fluidity  has  varied  very 
greatl)r  in  all  of  them — ^firom  the  granite  to  the  basalt ',  and  at  different 
geological  epochs  eruptions  of  granite,  basalt,  ^eenstone,  porphyry 
and  serpentine  have  been  accompanied  by  the  issue  of  different  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  vapour    *      *      *      *    the  mere  proximity  of 
such  a  mass  has  frequently  sufficed  to  produce  modifications  in  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  and  texture  of  the  rock,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  siliceous  ingredients  and  in  the  forms  of  crystallisation  or  thejpre- 
existing  rocks."      *      ♦      *      * .     **  ^^  *^®  facts,"  continues  Hnm* 
boldt,  '*  connected  with  our  geological  hypotheses  on  the  formation  of 
the  earth's  crust  and  the  metamorphism  of  rocks,  have  been  unexpect- 
edly elucidated  hj  the  ingenious  idea  which  led  to  a  comparison  of 
the  slags  or  soori»  of  our  smelting  fiimaces  with  natural  minerals, 
and  to  tne  attempt  to  produce  the  latter  from  th^ir  elements.    In  all 
these  operations,  the  same  affinities  manifest  themselves  which  deter- 
mine chemical  combinations — both    in  the  laboratories  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.    The  most  considerable  part  of  the  simple 
minerals  which  characterised  the  more  generally  aiffused  plutonio  and 
erupted  rocks,  as  well  as  those  on  which  they  have  exercised  a  meta- 
morphic action,  have  been  produced  in  a  crystalline  state,  and  with  per- 
fect identity  in  artificial  mmeral  products." 

But  while  the  metamorphism  of  rocks  is  referred  to  the 
agency  of  heat  by  numerous  very  high  authorities,  there  are 
others  who  attribute  metamorphic  phenomena  and  the  cleavage 
of  slates  entirely  to  slow  electrical  action.  These  have  even 
succeeded  in  producing  crystalline  texture  and  slaty  cleavage 
artificially  with  a  galvanic  battery.  The  question  of  the  for- 
mation of  metallic  gold  in  nature  as  well  as  the  metamorphic 
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theory  itself  rests  between  these  two  principles,  which  may 
apply  to  placer  deposit  gold  no  less  than  to  gold-bearing  quartz 
veins,     llixperiments  have  been  made  to  elucidate  the  forma- 
tion of  metallic  and  mineral  matter  in  fissures  by  various  in- 
quirers.    M.  Gustav  Bischoff,  finding  that  some  mineral  sub- 
stances not  known  to  us  as  evaporating  at  any  temperature  are 
carried  ofi*  by  steam,  as,  for  example,  silica,  concluaed  that  by 
a  process  ol  this  kind  the  fissures  in  the  earth  have  been  fillea 
with  mineral  matter  fi:om  ascending  vapours ;  and  the  Kev.  Mr 
Clarke  appears  to  have  adopted  this  view,  as  being  the  correct 
theory  of  the  formation  of  auriferous  quartz  vdns,  when  he  con- 
jectures that  steam  may  have  conveyed  auriferous  as  well  as 
siliceous  matter  from  beneath  to  infill  the  fissures  with  gold- 
bearing  quartz.    A  series  of  experiments  were  made  some  years 
ago  by  Mr  Fox  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  the  result  of  which 
it  was  thought  established  the  conclusion  that  metallic  matter 
has  been  deposited  in  veins  by  magnetic  and  electrical  action 
somewhat  analogous  to  that   which  is   employed  artificially 
when  in  the  process  of  electro-typing  a  galvanic  current  is 
made  to  deposit  pure  metals  from  metallic  salts  in  aqueo-acid 
solutions  at  ordinary  temperatures.     This  other  theory  of  the 
formation  of  metallic  veins  in  general  is  not  without  able  sup- 
porters, and  it  has  even  been  accepted  as  the  most  probable  as 
regards  auriferous  quartz  veins  by  Mr  Stuchbury,  one  of  the 
(jovemment  explorers  of  the  gold  fields  of  New  South  Wales. 
But  whatever  theory  may  best  explain  the  injiUing  of  Jissures 
with  metallic  substances,  I  assert  in  the  strongest  manner  that, 
according  to  my  observations,  the  geological  conditions  and 
physical  relations  of  metallic  gold  in  placer  deposits  forbid  the 
conclusion  that  the  metallic  grains  in  alluvia  have  chiefly  been 
derwedfrom  destroyed  veinstones  at  ally  but  that  the  formation 
of  the  metallic  grains  in  situ  is  the  subject  which  requires 
elucidation. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  metallic  gold  grains  of  placer  de- 
posits have  been  originally  formed  upon  an  horizontal  floor,  the 
same  Feading  question  still  presents  itself,  namely,  whether  the 
formation  of  the  metal  has  been  effected  by  the  **  tumultuous  and 
sudden  action  of  the  volcano,"  or  by  "  the  calm  silent  opera- 
tions on  the  minute  atoms  of  matter  by  which  nature  seems  to 
have  filled  the  fissures  in  the  rocks  with  her  precious  gifts  of 
metals  and  minerals.''  Many  vapours  when  subjected  to  great 
pressure  become  liquids;  therefore  my  theory  in  its  essentials 
more  nearly  approaches  to  that  other  previous  theory  which 
attributes  the  mfiUing  of  fissures  to  the  cooling  of  ascending 
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mineral  vapours,  than  to  the  one  which  refers  the  same  effect 
to  the  calm  and  silent  operation  of  electrical  forces. 

*'  The  atmosphere/'  remarks  one  distinguished  authority  in 
natural  philosophy,  ^^  usually  in  a  state  of  positive  electncity 
acting  upon  the  natural  electricity  of  the  earth,  decomposes  it, 
attracting  the  negative  to  the  surface^  and  repelling  the  posi- 
tive to  the  lower  strata.*'     Now  it  is  universally  known  that 
by  artificial  methods  a  current  of  galvanic  electricity  will  de- 
compose metallic  salts  and  deposit  pure  metal  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguishable from  melted  metal,   by  attracting   the  metallic 
electro-positive  atoms  at  one  of  the  electrodes  in  an  aqueous 
solution  at  ordinary  temperature ;  it  frequently  occurred  to  me 
when  speculating  on  the  origin  of  placer  deposit  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia as  not  being  altogether  impossible,  that  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere  acting  vertically  as  above  quoted,  might  have 
produced  slaty  cleavage,  and  developed  the  metallic  gold  of 
placer  deposits  horizontally  spread  in  detached  grains  upon  the 
top  of  the  massive  slate  by  a  similar  process  to  the  artificial 
method  of  electro-plating,  and  analogous  to  that  electric  and 
magnetic  force  known  as  terrestrial  magnetism,  which  many 
mineralogists  believe  to  have  originated  the  vertical  metallife- 
rous veins  in  the  earth  by  the  power  of  electric  currents  acting 
in  a  direction  concentric  with  its  surface.     I  believe  this  sug- 
gestion is  quite  original  as  to  the  possibly  slow  electrical  for- 
mation of  placer  deposit  gold  in  situ  by  electric  attraction  of 
golden  atoms  to  the  horizontal  surface,  although  my  conclu- 
sions are  certainly  much  more  favourable  to  the  igneous  theory 
to  account  for  the  conformability  of  the  metal  to  the  floor ; 
however,  it  is  upon  the  facts  which  I  had  collected  that  I 
plume  myself  rather  than  upon  the  theory,  which  is  only 
an  attempt  to  render  the  observed  facts  intelligible ;  and  it  was 
when  in  Califomia  the  unknown  facts  which  I  had  obtained, 
and  the  comparisons  which  I  had  been  enabled  to  make,  that 
led  me  to  infer  the  generally  auriferous  character  of  the  interior 
of  Australia. 

The  two  geological  theories  —the  one,  which  regards  alluvial 
gold  as  having  been  produced  by  the  abrasion  of  gold-contain- 
ing quartz  vemstones,  and  a  dispersion  thence  ot  the  metallic 
grains  upon  the  rocky  floors  by  debacles  and  ordinary  floods 
of  water,  and  the  other,  which  alleges  an  original  formation, 
whether  by  volcanic  force  or  by  electricity,  of  the  metal  in 

Elacer  deposits  upon  slaty  and  granite  floors,  must  be  allowed 
y  every  candid  reader  to  be  widely  at  variance  with  each 
other  ;  but  as  far  as  relates  to  every  electro-molecular  theory 
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intended  to  explain  how  inviBible  golden  atoms  can  have  origi- 
nally assumed  a  visible  presence,  I  may  repeat  Mrs  Somer- 
ville's  concluding  remarks  in  her  admirable  *  Connexion  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,'  that  ^*the  correlation  between  molecular 
and  chemical  action,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  is 
continually  becoming  more  perfect,  and  tnere  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  different  modes  offeree,  as  well  as  gravity 
itsel£  will  ultimately  be  found  to  merge  in  one  finreat  and 
univeitBd  power."     ^  ^  ^ 


^arf    CfeirlJ- 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  SCIENCE  TO  THE  GOLD 

DISCOVERY. 


Some  extravagant  praises  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  which 
next  appeared  in  the  *  Sydney  Herald '  when  reviewing  a  lately 
published  pamphlet  by  Mr  George  Windsor  Earl,  the  author 
of  *  Eastern  Seas,'  and  of  other  voyages  and  travels,  provoked 
the  following  letter — ^IVIr  Hargraves  being,  at  this  time,  on  the 
way  to  England.  The  reviewer's  loud  boastings  of  the  pre- 
dications of  science  betrayed  the  scientific  author,  whose  ex- 
altation of  scientific  prediction  contrasted  with  his  depreciation 
of  Mr  Earl's  passing  remark)  that  upon  his  own  judgment  he 
had,  before  tne  late  announcement  of  the  gold  discovery  in 
Australia,  and  after  making  his  observations  upon  the  physical 
features  of  the  one,  and  comparing  them  with  the  direction  of 
the  main  mountain  range  in  the  other,  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
and  published  it  as  his  opinion — ^that  Australia  ought  to  be 
productive  of  similar  metallic  wealth  to  that  produced  in  the 
countries  which  he  had  visited  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
where  indigenous  gold  had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  third  of  my  public . 
letters  I  addressed  as  follows  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Herald,'  on 
The  Claims  or  Science  to  the  Gold  Discovery. 

Sib, — ^Eoferring  to  your  review  relating  to  the  rcspectiye  claims  of 
Sir  B.  I.  Murchieon  and  Mr  G.  W.  Earl,  as  discoTerers  by  deductive 
reasoning  of  the  existence  of  alluvial  gold  in  Australia,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  two  writers,  though  proceeding  upon  differing  hypo- 
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theses,  yet  predicted  a  like  result ;  and  it  may  be  worth  the  trouble  to 
ask  what  exclusive  claim  either  of  them  has  to  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
phetic discoverer  of  gold  in  Australia,  and  to  consider  the  wide  difference 
Detween  hypothetic^  inference  and  actual  demonstration. 

There  is  in  the  mass  of  mankind  a  proneness  to  take  upon  credit 
whatever  assumes  tiie  name  of  science ;  the  wildest  conjecture  the  most 
unbridled  imagination  can  suegest,  when  expressed  in  scientific  phrase- 
olof;y,  predicting  a  result  which  afterwards  comes  to  pass,  is  often  olindly 
beheved  to  be  referable  to  some  profound  train  of  reasoning  altogether 
unapproachable  by  men  of  ordinary  minds  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  oisposition  amongst  the  initiated  in  science  to  repudiate  idl  real 
discoveries  which  do  not  emanate  from  their  own  body,  or  are  not 
founded  upon  their  accepted  prejudices ; — the  alchymists  of  old,  the 
scientific  men  of  their  age,  firmly  oelieved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  base 
metals  might  be  transmuted  into  gold,  yet  no  such  discovery  has  ever 
been  made ;  with  a  far  feebler  belief  of  the  possibility  that  alluvial  gold 
might  exist  in  Australia,  did  the  scientific  men  of  the  present  age 
express  their  surmises,  and  recommend  trials  to  be  made  m  this  very 
extensive  country,  and  then  only  after  specimens  in  quartz  had  been 
already  produced  ;  yet,  when  alluvial  gold  is  eventually  found,  *quite 
irrespective  of  their  speculations,  discovered  by  comparinc^  the  con- 
ditions under  which  gold  was  found  in  California  with  the  lixe  remem- 
bered conditions  in  Australia — amounting,  in  effect,  to  a, geological 
deduction  carried  to  a  successful  demonstration,  they  assert  that  the 
fact  was  previously  known  by  inference,  as  the  alchymists  might  claim 
the  transmutation  of  metals  as  having  been  to  them  a  previously  known 
truth. 

That  a  professor  and  a  president,  when  making  an  annual  speech 
upon  geology  in  the  mininfi;  districts  of  Cornwall,  snould  surmise  gold 
existed  somewhere  in  the  long  mountain  range  of  Australia,  would  not 
of  itself  be  any  great  matter  of  wonder,  but  ceases  to  be  at  all  remark- 
able when  publuhed  long  afler  repeated  specimens  had  been  obtained 
by  M'Gregor  and  others.  That  the  suspicion  of  its  existence  was 
derived  from  any  geological  knowledge  greater  than  the  humblest 
digger  possesses  is  an  assertion  that  may  be  an  agreeable  ex  post  facto 
delusion,  yet  an  allegation  as  unfounded  in  reality  as  it  is  unworthy  of 
true  science. 

>■  Mr  Earl,  as  an  extensive  traveller,  expressed  his  opinions  without 
any  lolly  scientific  pretensions,  and  though  claiming  neither  sordid 
reward  nor  undue  honour  for  the  prediction,  is  just  as  fairly  entitled  to 
do  so,  after  discovery,  as  any  scientific  professor  who,  after  collecting 
facts  and  indulging  dreams  of  possibility,  expresses  them  when  making 
an  accustomed  annual  address,  and  afterwards  exultingly  points  to  his 
suspicions,  published  amon^  numbers  of  other  unfulfilled  predictions. 

In  Mr  Earl's  '  Contributions  to  Physical  Geography,'  page  11,  is  a 
quotation  from  the  *  Athenaeum,'  relating  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr  Earl 
before  the  Geographical  Society  in  June,  1845,  where  it  is  stated  that 
Mr  Earl  had  argued  that  the  **  similarity  in  the  direction  and  character 
of  the  Asiatic  and  Australian  mountain  ranges  renders  it  probable  that 
the  latter  may  be  found  as  rich  in  mineral  wealth  as  the  former  are 
known  to  be.  The  paper  being  concluded,  Mr  Murchison,  the  late 
President,  took  a  decidedly  opposite  view  of  the  matter,  and  maintained 
that  nothing  short  of  the  discovery  of  similar  ancient  fossils  in  Australia 
and  Asia  could  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the  former  connexion  of  the 
two  countries."    There  is  some  apparent  inconsistency  in  Sir  B.  L 
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Morchisou^B  asserting  on  one  occasion  that  gold  mi^ht  exist  in  Australia, 
because  its  mountains  offered  a  parallel  in  direction  and  character  to 
the  Ural  Ban^,  and  in  denying  at  another  time,  without  proof  <^  the 
discovery  of  smiilar  ancient  fossus,  its  inferred  probable  mineral  wealth, 
founded  upon  the  veij  same  c(mditions  averrod  as  occurring  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  islands. 

Science  never  appears  to  greater  disadvantage  than  in  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, and  it  would  be  the  more  honest  course  for  professors  to  con* 
fees  it.  Already  illiterate  diggers  have  begun  to  r^rard  science  and 
imposture  as  synonymous  terms — professors  and  pretenders  to  be  persons 
equally  deserving  discredit ;  and  when  you  point  out  to  them  the  many 
splendid  triumphs  science  has  achieved,  they  remind  you  of  the  alle|;ed 
performances  of  John  Calvert,  self-styled  geological  and  mineralogioal 
surveyor. 

Science  has  not  only  done  little,  but  its  shortcomings  have  absolutely 
prevented  earlier  discovery  in  Australia,  as  exempMed  in  my  own 
experience.  Before  goin^  to  California  with  Mr  Har^ves  in  1849, 1 
had  travelled  over  the  site  of  the  present  Bingera  dig&ings,  the  Peel 
Biver  diggings,  the  Braidwood  diggmgs,  and  had  liv^  two  years  on 
my  sheep  run  at  Groodgood,  in  Maneroo,  about  fifty  miles  from  Braid- 
wood,  the  sheep  run  being  now  demonstrated  to  be  auriferous  in  every 
part  of  it.  In  California  I  remembered  Bingera,  the  Peel,  and  BnudU 
wood  as  formations  of  schist  and  granite  which  might  possibly  produce 
sold.  As  a  passing  traveller,  pursuing  a  journey,  I  had  seldom  aeviated 
m>m  the  road ;  however,  on  one  occasion  I  dismounted  to  examine  a 
quartz-vein  on  the  Peel  Biver,  simply  out  of  curiosity,  not  then  seeking 
gold  in  particular ;  but  on  my  own  run  at  GKx>dgood,  in  Maneroo^ 
where  I  knew  intimately  eveiv  rock  and  comer,  1  sought  for  gold 
diligently  in  the  quarts-veins,  the  process  of  washing  being  then  un- 
known to  me.  I  never  found  a  speck,  and  I  owe  that  faikire,  as  well 
as  some  remissness  in  not  immediately  returning  to  seek  gold  in  the 
alluvia,  to  a  blind  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  science.  I  do  not 
now  believe,  after  a  long  experience,  that  alluvial  gold  has  been  derived 
from  disintegrated  quarts-veins  to  the  extent  represented. 

The  consUmtly  recurrinfi^  thought,  when  in  California,  was  not  the 
question  whether  or  no  gold  existed  in  New  South  Wales ;  for  I  knew 
of  such  a  rumour,  credited  it,  and  believed  gold  to  exist  on  my  own 
run  before  leaving,  but  the  first  idea,  when  in  California,  was  tiiat  it 
oould  exist  in  New  South  Wales  in  no  very  ^at  quantities,  or  science 
would  certainly  have  developed  it;  the  faith  in  science  continually 
operated  against  taking  farther  steps  towards  ascertaining  its  presence 
on  Goodgood  until  Mr  Hanraves's  domestic  ties  inducedhis  return  to 
New  South  Wales  in  1850, 1  then  sent  with  him  a  letter,  and  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  localities,  requesting  him  to  examine  the  run 
again  by  the  washinc;  process,  and  instructing  him  when  he  should  find 

Sold  on  the  slates,  &en  to  proclaim  the  existence  generally  of  placer 
eposits  of  gold  in  patches  on  the  slopes  of  the  dividing  range. 
I  have  never  since  visited  Goodgood,  having  parted  with  my  interest, 
and  believing  the  place  to  be  insidfioiently  rich  to  be  worked  for  gold 
under  present  circumstances.  The  only  report  I  have  seen  of  it  is  one 
of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke's,  dated  Cooma,  17th  November,  1861,  where 
it  is  stated  that  no  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  ^Id  in  every  pan, 
at  a  certain  point  of  the  Goodgood  Biver,  and  there  is  added  *'  no  sus- 
picion had  existed  of  the  auriferous  nature  of  the  alluvia  of  this  river 
before  I  examined  it.'*    The  reporter,  I  presume,  was  not  aware  that  I 
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had  long  before  Bent  from  California,  by  the  hands  of  Mr  Hargraret, 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  my  next  neighbour,  Mr  J.  Pethick,  of  Jin- 
gera,  Maneroo,  with  exact  rerbal  descriptions  to  himself  of  the  parti- 
cular points  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  which  I  thoufffat  most 
promismg  for  the  production  of  gold.  Mr  Hargraves,  as  all  the  worid 
now  knows,  having  seen  associated  quartz  and  slate  many  years  before 
at  Ophir,  gave  that  locality  the  first  trial,  and  the  most  triumphant 
success  attended  the  attempt. 

Sir  B.  I.  Murchison,  after  seeing  the  diggings  in  Bussia,  and  pro- 
bably knowing  that  specimens  had  already  t>een  found  in  Australia-— 
Mr  Earl,  after  witnessing  gold  in  alluvia  in  the  Indian  Islands — ^the 
Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  after  knowiiig  gold  had  previously  been  found  in 
New  South  Wales,  actually  finding  a  piece  in  quartz  himself,  and 
indulging  largely  in  speculative  ^eoloey — Mr  Hargraves,  after  seeing 
Ophir  and  comparing  its  geological  features  with  California— myself^ 
after  examining  €rooagood  before  going  to  California,  and  then  com- 
paring its  rocks  and  its  constants  with  exactly  similar  ones  at  Wood's 
Creek,  in  California,— each  know  alluvial  grold  ought  to  exist  in  Aus- 
tnJla— each  could  and  did  predict  the  |>roDability  of  its  coming  dis- 
covery in  Australia,  and  derived  the  opinion  from  nis  own  observation, 
—totally  ignorant,  as  I  believe,  of  any  previous  prediction.  In  enah. 
case  it  was  trulv  a  geological  deduction,  to  whatever  pet  hypothesis  the 
inference  may  oe  referred,  and  however  unscientincally  it  miffht  be 
expressed,  fortune  favoured  Mr  Hargraves,  and  he  alone  demon- 
strated the  great  fact  of  the  existence  of  alluvial  ^Id. 

The  amount  of  reward  such  a  service  merited  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion— the  popular  excitement  of  the  times  needed  a  hero  to  identify 
with  the  discovery,  and  in  making  its  election  no  injustice  was  done  to 
scientific  claimants — if  science  did  previously  suspect  from  inference 
that  alluvial  gold  might  exist  in  the  colony,  the  suspicion  was  equally 
entertained  oy  the  more  intelligent  amongst  the  diggers  from  the 
colonies,  when  in  California,  from  inferences  that  were  not  of  scientific* 
printed,  or  published  origin.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  in  New  South  W aies,  reported  that  Mr  Hargraves  returned 
from  California  "  expressly  to  find  gold,"  and  another  in  Victoria  found 
that  he  made  the  discovery  known  with  "  a  noble  disinterestedness, 
unexampled  in  history,*'  and  individual  opinions  must  bow  to  the 
decisions  of  these  bodies  of  collective  colonial  wisdom  to  whom  the 
disposal  of  public  money  is  entrusted ;  but  the  geological  deduction, 
the  conjecture,  the  alleged  pre-discovery,  is  worth  nothing  until  after 
demonstration,  and  then  it  is  very  easy  for  scientific  professors  to 
affirm  that  it  was  known,  a  priori,  that  alluvial  gold  ought  to  be  present. 

Some  time  ago  Mr  Hargraves  received  an  intimation  that  scientific 
reputation  in  reference  to  gold  was  at  a  great  discount  in  London,  and 
agreeing  with  me,  that  alluvial  gold  had  not  been  derived  exclusively 
from  disintegrated  ouartz-veins,  he  suggested  that  before  his  intendchd 
visit  I  should  embody  my  views  in  a  Qioory  which  would,  with  his 
sanction,  as  ho  imagined,  be  accepted  as  Gospel  truth.  I  did  so  in  a 
letter  to  the  efieci  that  alluvial  gold  had  been  separated  from  a  liquid 
of  volcanic  production,  issuing  through  fissures,  now  auriferous  quartz- 
veins  ;  that  it  had  sometimes  oeen  melted  into  its  moulds,  but  more 
frequently,  like  molten  lead  in  shot  factories  or  hail  in  the  atmosphere, 
it  had  solidified  before  reaching  its  bed,  leaving  a  scoria  of  an  unusually 
perishable  nature. 

Mr  Earl  shortly  afterwords  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  '  Contributions,' 
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and  I  unexpectedly  found  some  similar  ideas  expressed  in  his  writinj^ 
of  the  Indian  Islands : — ^his  observations  led  him  to  infer  that  gold 
esdsts  **  very  generally  difiused  throughout  the  granites  of  the  primary 
nmgcs,  but  in  a  state  unavailable  for  the  uses  of  man,  until  the  metal 
had  been  collected  and  expelled  by  the  chemical  action  of  yolcanio 
currents — the  liquid  metal  seems  to  have  been  projected  into  the 
detritus  at  the  baBe,  or  on  the  slope  of  the  ranees,  and  so  great  has 
been  the  intensity  of  the  subterranean  heat,  that  where  the  volcanic 
bands  have  crossed  primary  ranges,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former 
character  remains,  except  gold:  all  the  previous  formations  having 
been  melted  up  and  dissipated."  The  mode  of  deposition  of  the 
liquid  metal  I  regard  as  correctly  viewed,  but  derived,  as  I  think, 
from  subterranean  sources ;  the  total  destruction  and  dissipation  of 
granites  by  such  means  as  there  described  appearing  to  me  to  be 
physical  impossibilities. 

If,  upon  these  crude  hypotheses,  Mr  Earl,  in  1845.  foretold  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Australia  might  be  equal  to  that  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Asia  and  the  volcanic  Indian  Islands,  it  may  be  inquired, 
before  awarding  any  commendation  to  Sir  K.  I.  Murchison,  whether 
the  more  elaborate  hypotheses  upon  which  his  suggestions  were  made 
are  more  certainly  true,  and  that  gold  exists  in  Australia  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  correctness.  I  do  not  think  the  consequence  is 
established ;  it  is  not  because  the  Australian  cordillora  is  a  parallel  of 
the  Ural  that  gold  necessarily  exists,  but  because  there  is  no  meridional 
mountain  range  in  the  world  of  an  equal  extent  where  gold  is  not 
found — the  recommendation  of  a  trial  proves  no  prescience,  nor  a 
subsequent  discovery  any  necessary  relation ;  and  the  notion  of  the 
derivation  of  all  alluvial  gold  from  disintegrated  quartz-veins,  and 
from  a  state  of  dissemination  through  the  mass  in  granites,  lime-stones, 
and  clay-slates,  and  the  subsequent  deposit  of  the  metal  exclusively  by 
i^inary  aqueous  means  is  another  hypothesis  of  Sir  K.  I.  Murchison 's 
which  cannot  be  admitted. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  valuable  mineral  deposits  will  ever 
be  founa,  but  some  scientific  dreamer,  more  sanguine  and  speculativo 
than  determined  by  the  weight  of  evidence,  relying  u]X)n  some  fanciful 
hypothesis,  will  have  already  predicted  it ;  in  late  speculations  upon 
further  discoveries  in  alluvial  gold,  almost  invariably  platinum  and 
diamonds  have  been  foretold  in  available  quantities,  yet  where  are 
those  promised  minerals  P  If  by  any  accident  or  diligent  search  a  bed 
of  diamonds  should  hereafter  actually  be  found,  a  thousand  visionaries 
would  spring  up,  and  say  that  they  had  already  foretold  the  event. 
GThe  more  recent  predictions  of  science  in  relation  to  gold  have  been 
(^mie  equalled,  and  often  surpassed  in  truth,  by  those  in  orokers*  '*  gold 
circulars.'*  in  newspaper  letters  from  "  our  own  correspondent,"  and 
even  in  the  slopelling;  advertisements  of  King-street  clothes-dealers. 

Admitting  Sir  R.  L  Murchison  to  have  unequivocally  recommended 
a  search  for  gold  in  Australia,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  equivalent 
of  a  dif^ger's  experience  was  first  obtained  by  him  in  Bussia;  and 
coupling  this  fact  with  that  of  M*6regor  having  already  found 
specimens  in  New  South  Wales,  Sir  K.  Murchison  could  assert  the 
probability  of  more  gold  being  found  in  Australia,  with  the  same  ease 
that  any  unscientific  digger  can  assert  it  to  be  likely  gold  may  be  found 
wherever  associated  quartz,  granite,  and  slates  are  seen.  The  assertion 
of  the  digger  is  just  as  truly  a  geological  deduction  as  the  same  idea 
expressed  in  scientific  phraseology  or  in  learned  reports  by  writers 
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employing  a  diction  of  anglicised  Greek ;  it  is  not  to  any  profound  and 
occult  knowledge  of  geology  that  the  inference  is  to  be  attributed,  but 
to  the  most  commonplace  obsenration,  and  with  the  great  advantages 
of  position,  and  the  Kussian  experience  possessed  by  the  distinguished 
autnor  of  '  Siluria,'  the  surmise  is  expressed  with  a  feebleness  and 
attended  with  results  so  utterly  barren,  until  the  gold-fields  were 
developed  by  experience  derived  from  another  <}uarter,  that  the  inde- 
cision IS  culpable  rather  than  the  conjecture  meritorious. 

Scientific  associations  collect  facts  for  generalisation  and  dissemina- 
tion usually  from  more  laudable  motives  than  money-making  for  their 
own  immediate  collective  or  individuid  benefit,  and  are  expected  to 
abstain  from  appropriating  to  themselves  the  rewards  or  honours  which 
a  discovered  tact  Drought  to  them  may  deserve.  The  communities 
which  have  been  benefited  from  the  gold  discoveries  of  California  and 
Australia  owe  neither  gratitude  nor  acknowledgments  to  scientifio 
associations  or  to  professors  for  revealing  to  them  the  golden  deposits 
of  nature ;  nor  are  the  discoveries  due  to  the  questionable  hypotneses 
on  which  their  surmises  have  been  founded.  Science,  or  the  pedantry 
which  too  often  passes  for  such,  has  rather  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
to  prevent  an  earlier  discovery,  and  professors  are  yet  in  great 
perplexity  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  philosophy  any  principle 
or  general  law  to  which  the  origin  of  gold,  either  in  alluvia  or  in 
quartz-veins,  can  with  any  show  of  reason  be  attributed ;  and,  instead 
of  reward  for  having  done  much,  the  professedly  learned  deserve 
derision  for  having  done  so  very  little  towards  the  first  discoveries 
and  the  subsequent  developments  of  gold-fields  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific.  I  am  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  8th  Oct.,  1854.  Simpson  Davison. 

I  had  at  this  date  but  recently  found,  by  the  merest  accident, 
the  Official  Report  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  upon  the  auriferous 
character  of  my  former  sheep  runs  of  Gooagood  and  Cowra 
Creek.  I  sdll  remained  uninformed  of  the  fact,  which  subse- 
quently came  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  had, 
before  his  examinations  of  the  neighbourhood,  seen  the  letter 
which  for  Mr  Hargraves's  sendee  I  had  written  with  reference 
to  alluvial  gold  being  there  when  in  California.  I  have  since 
learnt  that  the  letter  in  question  was  exhibited  on  their  first 
meeting  at  Braidwood.  This  introduction  is  thus  mentioned 
by  Mr  Hargraves  in  an  Official  Report,  dated  20th  October, 
1851  : — "  I  nave  had  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  of 
the  most  friendly  nature,  and  an  interchange  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  our  respective  missions,  the  result  of  which  has 
tended  to  our  mutual  edification  and  the  public  good.  We  now 
clearly  imderstand  each  other,  and  are  tne  best  of  friends." 

The  two  subjoined  Official  Reports  are  those  which  relate  to 
the  Cowra  Creek,  the  Goodgood  or  Berudba  River,  and  the 
neighbouring  localities.  These  are  mostly  situate  upon  the 
western  watershed  of  the  dividing  main  range  at  no  great  dis* 
tance  from  and  on  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the 
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more  celebrated  gold-diggings  at  Braidwood,  which,  contrary 
to  the  more  frequent  condition  in  Australia,  are  here  situated 
upon  the  easUm  watershed  of  the  Cordillera. 

Copy  of  a.Letter  from  the  Ber.  W.  B.  Clabkb  to  the  Colonial 

Sbcbbtiay. 

Gamp,  at  Bolunamang,  10th  November,  1851. 

Sib,— I  hare  the  honour  of  reporting  to  yoa,  for  the  information  of 
his  Excellency  the  Goremor-G^neral,  Uiat  since  my  last  oommnnica- 
tion,  dated  Jineroo,  I  have  made  an  examination  of  the  country  between 
that  place  and  this,  by  way  of  Bombay,  Mahar,  Lake  George,  Gid- 
lejgh,  Qaeanbeyan,  Micalago,  and  the  Berudba. 

With  his  Excellency's  permission,  I  will  reserve  till  a  fntnre  oppor- 
tonity  my  detail  of  the  geological  phenomena  in  the  districts  lately 
exammed,  and  confine  myself  to  an  eniuneration  of  the  localities  in 
which  I  have  ascertained  the  existence  of  gold  since  I  lofl  Jineroo. 

I  obtained  it  at  Warri,  on  the  Shoalhaven,  not  only  from  granitic 
detritus,  but  also  from  the  pebbly  alluvium  of  the  river  bank,  south  of 
Warri  I  did  not  obtain  sny  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  it  in  the 
•creeks  falling  from  the  Bombay  Eanges,  io  the  Maloon,  Butmard,  and 
Turallo  Creeks,  nor  in  the  creeks  falnng  eastwardly  into  Lake  G^rge 
on  the  parallel  of  Ellendon.  But  on  searching  the  Molongo  Biver, 
below  the  crossing  place  from  Turallo  Creek,  1  found  gold  readily  in 
the  detritus  of  the  river  bed.  I  also  ascertained  its  existence  in  the 
Queanbeyan  Biver,  though  it  is  not  abundant  there.  It  occurs  also  in 
a  tributary  to  Smith's  Creek,  between  Queanbeyan  and  Micalago. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  below  Micalago  Creek,  I 
also  very  readily  obtained  gold  in  every  pan  of  earth  which  was  washed  ; 
and  also  above  that  creek,  at  Yangielera  Creek  and  the  Berudba  Eiver, 
I  have  ascertained  its  existence.  I  have  also  to  report  that  along  Cowra 
Creek,  and  in  parte  qf  the  Berudha,  it  occurs,  distributed  in  specks  and 
small  grains.  I  have  also  detected  its  existence  in  the  Murmmbidgee, 
and  some  of  the  western  creeks  near  this  place ;  but  the  river  and 
creeks  being  in  flood,  I  do  not  consider  my  present  examination  satis- 
factory; the  state  of  the  approaches  to  the  alluvial  deposits  being 
almost  unsuitable  to  prospecting  purposes.  From  what  I  nave  seen,  I 
am,  however,  under  the  impression,  that  though  large  tracts  of  slate 
and  quartz  have  proved  to  be  not  auriferous,  yet  where  homblendic 

S&bite  occurs,  there  gold  is  found.  And  I  thmk  the  banks  of  the 
urrumbidgee  will,  ere  long,  be  wrought.  Two  persons  have  alrectdj^ 
been  at  work  at  Cowra  Creek,  and  have  produced  a  verjjf  fair  sample, 
which  I  have  examined. 

The  gold  appears  to  me  to  be  all  from  a  granitic  matrix,  being  in 
character  like  that  of  Araluen. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c.,  W.  B.  Clabkb. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clabkb  to  the  Colonial 

Sbcbetaby. 

Cooma,  17th  November,  1851. 
Sib, — I  have  the  honour  of  reporting,  for  the  information  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor- General,  that  since  tlie  date  of  my  fourth  Report 
I  have  examined  the  Berudba  River  in  the  direction  of  its  southern 
branches,  the  Cowra  Creek,  &c. 
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1.  I  am  now  able  to  confirm  the  report  of  the  existence  of  gold  in 
the  Cowra  Creek,  and  to  state  that  it  occors  in  Bircher's  Creek  and 
Frog  Hollow,  where,  as  I  hare  every  reason  to  beUere,  it  has  been  found 
by  a  person  living  in  the  neighbourhood  in  some  abundance.  The 
lierudba  Biver  is  ^died  the  "  Good-Gt>od  Eiver  "  in  a  part  of  its  course 
between  Cowra  and  the  junction  with  Bircher's  Ureek,  and  in  the 
"  Good-Grood,"  at  a  locality  where  it  takes  a  remarkable  bend  in' the 
midst  of  highljT  inclined  beds  of  schist  and  quartzite,  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  several  specks  of  gold  in  each  pan  of  earth,  collected 
by  clearing  out  the  interstices  of  thelaminae  of  the  slate.  No  suspicion 
had  existed  of  the  auriferous  nature  of  the  alluvia  of  this  river  before  I 
examined  it,  though  gold  had  been  found  in  the  Cowra. 

I  do  not  venture  upon  anv  opinion  as  to  the  commercial  value  of 
these  localities  as  respects  gold,  but  it  is  verv  probable  that,  when  the 
shearing  time  shall  have  passed,  there  will  be  numerous  prospectors 
now  the  existence  of  gold  is  established ;  and  the  metal  may  be  foimd 
in  some  abundance,  as  well  as  in  other  neighbouring  localities. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c.,  W.  B.  Clabeb. 

To  my  third  public  letter  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  publicly 
replied,  and  to  his  reply  appended  several  certificates  respecting 
his  own  gold  predictions.  The  appended  letters  and  papers 
stated  several  circumstances  of  which  I  had  not  previously 
heard,  and  especially  apprised  me,  through  Mr  Blakefield^ 
letter  (No.  2),  that  the  shepherd's  gold*finding8  near  Wellington 
were  not  entirely  unknown  to  him.  The  reply  appeared 
thus  : — 

Sib, — ^I  observe  in  Tuesday's  '  Herald '  a  long  letter  signed  "  Simpson 
Davison,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  endeavour  to  show  that  "  science  '* 
has  *'  hindered,'*  instead  of  advanced,  the  early  discovery  of  gold  in 
this  colony,  and  that  all  so-called  scientific  merit  is  undeserving  of  any 
reward.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  combat  this  opinion,  because  every 
one  has  a  right  to  judge  for  himself  in  such  matters ;  and  Mr  Davison 
is  the  only  judge,  now  fiur  in  his  own  case  this  opinion  has  been  tested. 
I  will  only  remark,  that  the  example  he  has  adduced —that  from 
"  G<x)dgood,"  in  Maneroo — appears  to  me  inappropriate.  He  quotes  a 
few  words  from  my  report  from  Cooma,  17th  November,  1861,  respect- 
ing my  statement  that  gold  had  not  been  suspected  in  that  river  (wnich, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  called  Goodgood),  omitting  all  that  bears 
upon  other  creeks  or  other  explorers,  and  says,  "  long  before  **  he  had 
written  to  Mr  Hargraves,  frt>m  California,  pointing  out  the  particular 
auriferous  localities  in  that  creek.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  his 
own  correspondent,  whose  great  boast  has  been  that  he  is  the  **  first," 
and  "  first  scientific  discoverer,"  of  gold  in  the  colony.  Whether  his 
"  science  '*  Tderived  as  it  all  was  from  Mr  Davison)  "  hindered,**  or 
rather  retaraed  discovery  at  Goodgood,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  with  all  the  light  he  received  from  Mr  Davison,  with  all  his  know- 
lodge  of  particular  localities,  after  having  journeyed  from  Jioeroo  by 
Jingera  to  G^oodgood,  and  searched  for  gold,  he  declared  his  "  friend 
Davison's  "  judgment  was  defective,  inasmuch  as  no  gold  whatever 
existed  there !  **  Science,"  therefore,  did  not  do  much  certainly  at 
Goodgood,  but  it  might  have  done,  had  it  been  really  known  that 
where  gold  can  be  found  in  quartz  veins,  or  other  substances,  in  situ,  it 
is  highly  probable  it  will  exist  in  the  neighbouring  alluvia.    I  think  Mr 
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Davison  too  much  depreciates  "  science  "  when  he  ridicnles  it  after  the 
manner  of  bis  letter,  and  yet  considers  his  "  theory "  the  onl^  one 
which  can  explain  the  formation  of  gold  as  we  find  it  distributed  in  the 
earth.    It  is  to  be  hoped  his  correspondent,  Mr  Hargraves,  will  succeed 
in  setting  all  the  stray  men  of  "  science  "  right  in  Europe,  and  teaching 
them  a  moral  lesson  on  the  subject.     But  it  is  a  pity  Mr  Davison  "  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  "  about  the  arrival  of  the  '*  hero,"  as  he  calls 
him,  from  California,  in  1850 ;  for,  till  now,  nobody  had  ventured  to 
say  it  was  his  *'  domestic  ties  "  which  brought  him  thither,  whatever 
may  have  been  thought.      As  another  opportunity  will  some  day 
be  afforded  of  discussing  the  facts  of  the  "great  discovery"  of  1851, 
from  documents  in  my  possession,  as  well  as  of  entering  upon  some 
other  curious  facts  and  pnenomena  connected  with  this  question,  which 
I  will  promise  to  treat,  not  after  any  so-called  "  scientific  "  manner, 
but  in  a  plain  matter-of-fact  way,  I  will  only  now  express  my  convic- 
tion that  Mr  Davison  has  injured  both  his  own  pretensions  and  those 
of  his  friend,  by  his  letter,  which  before  rested  upon  some  assumption 
which  nobody  denied,  and  request  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  print  the 
following  documents,  in  order  to  show,  that  though  **  long  before  "  Mr 
Hargraves  came  from  California,  he  (Mr  Davison)  had  ascertained  the 
auriferous  character  of  Goodwood,  which  Mr  H.  could  not  confirm 
after  all;   yet  "  long  hrfore  "  either  one  or  the  other  went  to  California, 
I  had  arrived  at  dennite  conclusions  respecting  various  other  looalitiea 
in  the  colony,  all  of  which,  and  a  great  many  others,  have  been  since 

Soved  to  be  correctly  indicated,  and  I  may  add,  that  had  not  Mr 
argraves,  relying  too  much  on  his  *'  science,"  refused  to  examine 
localities  which  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  office, 
in  1851,  before  he  started  as  Commissioner  of  Gold  Fields,  ne  might 
hare  rested  some  of  his  claims  upon  something  more  substantial  than 
the  glories  of  Ophir,  and  have  been  the  "  discoverer  *'  of  the  Southern 
Fields,  which  his  Californian  '*  science  "  or  his  borrowed  Davisonian 
philosophy,  led  him  to  depreciate. 

How  far  any  interferences  respecting  "  Groodgood  "  are  or  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  extract  made  by  Mr  Davison  from  my  report  of  17th 
{November,  1851 ,  will  be  seen  from  taking  the  whole  passage  which  he 
refers  to,  and  not  the  very  few  words  of  it  which  he  has  extracted. 

The  inference  as  to  "  suspicion,"  &c,,  was  derived  from  the  distinct 
statements  of  the  then  numerous  gold-seekers  in  Maneroo,  by  one  of 
whom  I  was  piloted  to  the  district.  I  reported  the  "  specks  "  I  found, 
because  my  lule  was  to  report  dl  that  I  observed,  and  to  leave  time  to 
test  the  further  capabilities  or  commercial  worthlessness  of  a  locality. 
If  I  had  not  reported  thus  faithfully,  without  exaggeration,  I  should 
not  have  deserved  the  only  reward  I  have  got — from  some  of  my  friends 
— viz.,  "  more  kicks  than  halfpence."  I  am.  Sir,  Ac., 

October  12,  1854.  W.  B.  Clarkb. 


Testimonial  Letters  affendbo  to  the  above. 

No.  1. 

From  B.  Thbbbt,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

Court. 

Keera  Vale,  Wollongong,  October  2,  1852. 

My  DBAS  Sib, — I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  I  quite  well 
recollect  the  circumstance  of  your  communicating  to  me  your  discovery 
of  Oold.    The  conversation  took  place  on  board  the  Paramatta  steamer 
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some  time  in  1844,  <m  my  retnm  to  Sydney  from  a  visit  to  a  part 
of  the  country  which  I  then  represented  in  the  LegislatiTe  Gonneil.  On 
that  occasion  yon  showed  a  piece  of  quartz  in  which  two  or  three  large 
specks  of  gold  shone  yery  distinctly  and  brilliantly  ;  and  you  intimat^ 
tnat  from  that  and  other  specimens  you  have  seen,  and  from  the 
gooloffical  observations  you  had  made,  you  were  confident  that  gold 
would  be  found  in  abunduice  in  this  colony.  I  mentioned  the  matter 
to  many  of  my  friends  at  the  time,  and  the  recent  extensiye  discoyeiies 
of  gold  brougnt  very  yividly  to  my  recollection  your  predictions^  which 
these  discoyeries  haye  yerined. 

I  therefore  can  haye  no  objection  to  the  mention  of  my  name  in  the 
manner  in  which  you  haye  introduced  it  in  your  eyideuce. 

jBelieye  me,  Sco^ 

Bey.  W.  B.  Clarke.  B.  Thbbbt. 


No.  2. 

From  Mb  Chablxs  Blaebtold,  a  successful  Gold-digger,  written 

yoluntarily. 

Sofala,  11th  September,  1852. 

Bay.  Sib, — The  Icmg  oontroyersj  in  the  public  papers  respecting  the 
alleged  original  discoyery  of  gold  m  this  country  naying  now  ceased,  I 
hef  to  apologise  for  my  negligence  in  not  haying  sooner  added  my 
eyidence  m  proof  of  your  attainments  as  a  geologist. 

About  nine  years  w>  I  gave  you  a  piece  of  gold  in  quartz,  found  at 
Mitchell's  Creek,  and  brought  aown  oy  M'Gre^or  the  shepherd,  when 
jou  informed  me  that  near^  the  whole  of  the  nyers  on  this  side  of  the 
diyiding  range  were  highly  auriferous.  At  the  time  I  asked  you  why  you 
did  not  make  the  fact  Imown  to  the  public,  when  your  reply  was  that 
you  were  afraid  that  it  would  tend  to  the  utter  disof|^uiiBaiion  of  society, 
particularly  as  then  constituted. 

But  had  £  Imown  that  the  whole  science  of  gold- washing  lay  in  the 
shaking  of  a  tin  dish,  I  am  doubtful  whether  any  such  considerations  of 
{>ublic  policy  would  haye  prevented  me  from  essayine  the  facts  at  that 
time,  particularly  as  a  friend  of  mine  was  also  at  the  time  extremely 
urgent  upon  me  to  join  him  in  a  prospectingtour. 

I  am,  Bev.  Sir,  &c.. 

Bey.  W.  B.  Clarke.  Chablbs  Blaebwbll. 


No.  3. 
From  F.  E.  Mankino,  Esq.,  yoluntarily'written. 

Carrabost,  Tsrcutta  Creek,  20th  November,  1861. 

Mt  dbab  Sib,--- Although  some  years  have  passed  since  we  met  at 
Appin,  £  have  during  the  last  few  months  often  recalled  to  mind  your 
saying  that  you  knew  where  to  find  fo\d  on  the  Bathurst  side,  and 
finding  that  you  proved  a  good  authonty  in  that  case,  I  was  tempted  to 
go  prospecting  here,  as  I  hear  you  stated  that  this  was  a  likely  locality 
to  nnd  gold.  1  think  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  your  prediction 
proves  to  be  correct.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  rignt-hand  branch 
of  the  Tarcutta  Creek,  coming  up,  and  is  about  forty-five  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Murmmbiogee  Biver. 

A  shepherd  in  the  employment  of  Messrs  Walker  and  Co.,  at  a  olace 
called  American  Yards,  eight  miles  lower  down  the  creek,  has  also  found 
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gold  there  of  tlie  same  description  as  it  is  here,  and  he  tells  me  that  be 
has  found  some  on  a  hill  side  that  looks  "  as  if  it  had  been  melted," 
bat  he  will  not  show  me  any  of  this. 

I  remain,  &c., 
BeT.  W.  B.  Clarke.  Fbbp.  E.  Makhivg. 


No.  4. 


From  Jambs  Maoabthitb,  Esq.,  M.L  C,  who  was  Chaimm  of  the 
Grdd  Committee  on  the  24th  September,  1852. 

Camden  Park,  Camden,  29tih  July,  1854. 

Mt  dbab  Sib,— 'I  ha^e  deferred  answering  your  note  in  order  to 
refresh  my  memory  hj  a  reference  to  memoranda  connected  with 
public  transactions,  which  I  know  took  place  at  the  period  of  conyer- 
sation  relatire  to  your  Jirtt  discorery  or  ^Id  in  the  Hartley  district, 
and  your  conriction  from  geolo^cal  myestigation  that  Australia  would 
proTe  to  be  a  great  yoM-producmg  country.  I  find,  upon  reference  to 
those  memoranda,  that  your  commonications  to  me  on  the  ahove  sub- 
jects must  hare  been  in  1843  and  the  early  part  of  1844.  I  well 
recollect  that  you  pointedly  alluded  to  the  grare  objection  to  opening 
ffold-mines  to  the  cupidity  of  a  population  which  at  that  time  oonsti- 
tuted  the  great  majority  <k  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  and  yoo 
mentioned  Uie  wrong  views  entertained  by  Sir  George  Gipps  as  to  the 
ill  consequences  to  be  dreaded  from  a  disclosure  of  what  you  had 
ascertained. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  you  expressed  a  hope  that  opportunities 
would  be  afforded  to  you  to  pursue  your  geological  researches,  and  yon 
declared  your  firm  conyiction  that  gold,  with  other  yaluable  meuls, 
would  at  no  remote  period  constitute  a  most  important  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  colony. 

You  also  mentioned  that  your  own  object,  apart  from  your  public 
duties,  were  confined  exdusiyely  to  the  extension  of  science. 

Belieye  me,  &c., 

Ber.  W.  B.  Clarke.  Jas.  Macabthvb. 


No.  5. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  H.  K.  Jambs,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  late 

Bishop  of  Sydney. 

I  haye  no  certain  recollection  when  you  first  told  me  that  tou  had 
found  gold  in  this  country,  but  I  thought,  and  stiU  think,  tnat  you 
alluded  to  the  fact  in  one  of  your  notes  to  me  a  yery  long  time  ago, 
which,  if  I  could  haye  found  it,  would  be  of  much  yalue  to  you  now. 

You  haye  been,  as  long  as  we  knew  you,  always  speaking  about 
"  the  mineral  resources  of  Australia,"  that  it  was  "  full  of  gold,**  that 
we  should  "  liye  to  see  this  one  of  the  richest  places  on  the  globe," 
and  so  forth.  "  Clarke's  prophecies  "  upon  these  subjects  were  as 
"  familiar  as  household  woras ;  '*  they  seemed,  howeyer,  at  the  time, 
long  before  H.  was  eyer  heard  of,  to  be  idle  tales,  and  as  you  were  yery 
generally  regarded  as  a  scientific  enthusiast,  your  obseryations  and 
truthful  predictions  receiyed  yery  ordinary  attention,  and  entirely 
failed  to  make  the  impression  they  were  calculated  to  do.  I  haye 
often  thought,  if  not  said,  "if  half  of  Mr  Clarke's  predictions  of  what 
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tliis  ooaniry  is  made  of  prores  true,  it  will  be  good  to  be  here,"  ttid 
such  I  haye  no  doubt  was  the  sentimeiit  of  many  with  whom  you  con* 
Tersed  about  your  golden  dreams  of  Australia.  *  * 

Yours  faithfully, 
3rd  June,  1854  ^  H.  K.  Jamss. 

No.  6. 

Letter  from  GAPTiJN  Fhiup  Pabkbb  Kiva,  TiJN,,  MX.C,  &c., 

Toluntarily  written. 

Parramatta.  MW  30th,  1851. 

Mt  dbab  Sib, — ^HaTing  noticed  a  renuirk  of  Mr  Hargraves  uoon 
your  claiming  to  hare  been  the  original  disooyerer  of  the  gold- field 
now  being  worked,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  attach  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  your  statement,  I  think  it  right  to  remind  you  that  about 
two  or  three  months  ago  you  pointed  out  to  me,  on  Dixon's  Map  of 
Kew  South  Wales,  a  oonsickrable  extent  of  country  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  the  Ganobolas  in  which  gold  was  known  by  you  to  exist  in 
larae  quantities. 

If  this  communication  can  be  of  any  seryice  to  you«  you  are  at  liberty 
to  make  any  use  of  it  you  please. 

Xours,  truly, 

Bey.  W.  B.  Churke.  Philip  P.  Zina,  Captain,  B.N. 

The  following  rejoinder,  I  addressed  to  the  Editor  as  « 
FOURTH  PUBIJO  LETTEB,  the  subject  more  particularly 
relating  to  the  Rev.  Mb  Clabke's  Claims. 

Sib, — The  mistaken  yiew  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Clarke  takes  of  my  senti- 
ments requires  some  further  explanation. 

I  haye  not  by  any  means  endeayoured  to  show  that  all  scientific 
merit  is  undeserying  of  any  reward ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
ou^ht  always  to  be  most  hoerally  rewarded ;  but  I  question  Uiat  the 
goM  disooyeries  and  deyelonments  are  owing  to  scientific  merit  more 
than  to  that  sort  of  knowleoge  which  Mr  Clarke  is  pleased  to  describe 
as  CaHfomian  science. 

One  of  the  best  rules  Mr  Clarke  eyer  laid  down  for  ^old-finding  is 
the  nmilU  nmiU  gcmdet  principle  (the  classical  term  unr  Califomian 
science),  which  is  a  guide  obyiously  as  much  within  the  reach  of  the 
yamnt  illiterate  digger  as  of  the  profoundly  scientific  geologist. 

In  the  seryices  lu  Clarke  has  rendered  by  his  numerous  reports,  so 
highly  yaluable  for  their  descriptiye  geology,  I  recognise  a  mixture  of 
geological  science  and  practical  experience,  while  it  is  to  the  latter 
chiefly  that  his  disooyenes  and  successM  predictions  are  due,  and  to 
the  former  that  his  obseryations  are  made  mtelligible  to  distant  geolo- 
gists. I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  those  seryices  ou^ht  not  to  be 
adequately  rewarded ;— the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the 
labour  has  been  done  and  performed  in  an  able  and  workmanlike  man- 
ner ;— but  I  object  to  the  principle  of  paying  speculatiye  prediction, 
and  question  the  soundness  of  many  hypotheses  which  the  reports 
contam.  If  any  remark  of  mine  will  alleyiate  the  pain  from  the  bicks 
he  has  reoeiyea,  or  compensate  for  the  paucity  of  halfpence,  I  will 
obserye  that  I  do  not  think  those  labours  haye  been  adequately 
rewarded.    It  is  a  reproach  to  the  colony  that  his  real  seryices,  marred 
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only  hj  an  unfortunate  propensity  for  far-fetched  conjectures,  should 
TOceiye  a  remuneration  probably  less  than  the  amount  obtained  by  the 
deliberate  roguery  of  a  certain  soi-disant  ffcological  surveyor,  whose 
imposture  I  trust  Mr  Hargrayes  has  before  now  successfully  de- 
nounced. 

If  Mr  Hargraves  ever  received  any  light  from  my  philosophy,  I  can- 
not compliment  Mr  Clarke  by  saying  that  he  ever  received  the  faintest 
Slimmer  from  his  geology :  for,  inx)n  my  inquiring  of  him  what  he 
bought  of  one  particular  report,  he  assured  me,  with  a  smile  at  my 
simpucity,  that  nobodv  ever  read,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
boay  to  understand,  Mr  Clarke's  reports,  since  even  their  author,  when 
he  read  them  over  a  second  time,  was  quite  unable  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  his  own  writings. 

Hie  passage  about  domestic  ties,  which  in  a  beautifVil  and  poettoal 
simile  is  compared  to  letting  a  eat  out  of  a  buf,  is  surely  no  new 
information  to  Mr  Clarke :  it  is  quite  possible  for  Mr  Har^ves  to 
have  returned  purposely  to  seareh  for  gold,  and  yet  to  rejoin  his  family 
at  the  same  time.  If  Mr  Clarke  did  not  venture  to  say  what  he  thought, 
his  friend  Mr  Macarthur,  M.L.C.,  Chairman  of  the  GU>ld  Committee 
(the  same  who  once  called  diggers  greedy  gold  grabblers),  was  deterred 
by  no  such  weak  timidity.  I  refer  Mr  Clarke  to  that  high  authority, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee,  all  honourable  men,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  Mr  Hargraves  returned  to  AustraliA 
"  purposely  to  search  for  gold.** 

It  IS  news  for  me  to  learn  that  Mr  Hargraves  declared  his  friend 
Davison's  judgment  to  be  defective,  and  that  no  gold  existed  at  Gkx>d- 
cood.  It.seems,  then,  that  it  was  at  that  time  publicly  known  that  Mr 
Hargraves  was  on  a  gold-searching  errand  at  my  request,  and  that 
though  failing  himself,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  hint  fretting  abroad, 
gold  was  sought  for  ana  found  shortly  afterwards  by  diggers  in  wate 
abundance ;  and  lastly,  that  I  am  indebted  to  a  soientifio  gedoffist  for 
confirming  the  fact  that  Davison's  judgment  was  right  after  afl.  Mr 
Hargraves  spoke  disparagingly  of  Ooodja;ood,  but  1  have  understood 
that  ne  founa  gold  in  the  spots  I  had  indicated. 

My  letter  was  not  written  to  Mr  Hargraves,  but  ]>laced  in  his  hands 
in  California,  addressed  to  Mr  Pethick,  and  requesting  his  hospitality. 
Some  conversation  took  place  at  the  time  as  to  whether  or  no  I  should 
describe  the  auriferous  localities  in  my  letter,  but  finally  it  was  con- 
cluded to  leave  the  avowal  or  the  secrecy  of  the  mission  at  Mr  Hai^- 
graves's  discretion,  and  consequently  no  written  description  of  them 
was  given«  The  Cowra  Creek  mentioned  is  on  the  Oooagood  run,  and 
in  Froghollow  I  ran  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  knew  it  equally  well,  though 
I  had  less  confidence  in  the  granite  of  Freghollow  tnan  m  the  slates  of 
Gk)odgood  and  Cowra  Creek. 

The  forthcoming  curious  facts  and  phenomena  I  shall  read  with  plea- 
sure, and  trust  (yet  fed  some  latent  cloubt)  that  if  any  new  hints  nave 
been  obtained  from  my  theory,  they  will  be  duly  owned,  and  not  be 
found  as  unacknowledged  plagiarisms,  or  crushed  by  assertions  of  an 
h  priori  knowledge. 

I  heartily  join  m  the  wish  that  the  stray  men  of  science  in  Europe 
may  be  set  right,  for  they  have  certainly  not  hitherto  been  upon  tne 
rig^t  trail  in  reference  to  gold — its  origin  will  eventually  be  referred  to 
some  one  simple  principle,  relative  to  which  drifts  and  denudations  are 
only  subsequent  phenomena.  The  one  I  have  proposed  is  the  likeliest 
J  can  conceive,  and  if  the  stray  men  do  not  please  to  accept  it,  it  may 
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be  owing  either  to  the  inability  of  its  advocate,  or  to  the  stray  men's 
inveterate  pride  of  false  knowledge ;  and  yet,  like  the  searchings  for  gold 
at  Goodgood,  it  may  be  found  to  be  true  at  last. 

I  hare  solicited  no  halfpence  becaose  I  inferred  gold  to  be  at  Good- 
good.  I  sought  it  there  m  ^artz  matrix  before  leaving,  and  I  failed 
to  find  any  gold  in  quarts.  I  b^aune  convinced,  however,  in  California 
that  the  metal  existed  in  aUuvia  at  Gh>odgood.  Still  I  was  puzzled  to 
conjecture  why,  if  it  were  in  Austndia  in  any  quantity,  science  had  not 
before  developed  it.  The  overt  act  of  sending  by  Mr  Hargraves  to  try 
once  more  by  washing  the  earth  was  like  charging  an  enemy  again 
after  a  first  repulse,  and  the  renewed  attempt  miuie  by  his  agency,  it 
now  seems,  was  again  a  temporary  failure ;  yet  gold  was  there  notwith- 
standing— the  deduction  was  perfectly  true.  If  Sir  jEL  Murchison 
surmised  gold  existed  somewhere  in  the  Cordillera — if  Mr  Clarke  had 
previously  arrived  at  conclusions  respecting  other  localities — ^yet  I  had 
mdicated  this  particular  spot  Ions  oefore  the  discovery  at  Ophir,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  previous  scientific  prediction.  I  therefore  contend* 
as  in  my  former  letter,  that  Sir  B.  Murchison  has  no  exclusive  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  prophetic  discoverer,  nor,  as  Mr  Clarke  avers,  did 
he  utter  the  first  scientific  prediction.  I  object  to  any  exclusive  reward 
— for  which  I  understand  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Imperial 
Government — being  given  to  Sir  jEL  Murchison  under  the  impression 
that  the  alluvial  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  occurred  as  a  consequence 
of  his  particular  prediction.  I  am.  Sir,  Ac, 

Sydney,  October  15, 1854.  Simpson  Datisov. 

To  this  the  Editor  appended  the  following  remarks : 

So  far  as  we  understand  the  subject  of  this  and  Mr  Davison's  former 
letter,  his  object  is  to  advance  his  own  claim  to  be  the  author  of  tha 
only  satisfactory  theory  of  the  fbrmation  of  gold,  and  to  have  predicted 
gold  at  Gh)odgood.  We  did  not  perceive  U^t  Mr  Clarke  demed  either 
of  these  claims.  Mr  Davison  now  admits  some  reward  due  to  certaim 
kinds  (^science,  and  thinks  Mr  Clarke  entitled  to  reward  far  beyond 
what  the  Council  has  granted  him.  A  great  many  other  people  think 
the  same.  That  Mr  Hargraves  did  not  appreciate  Mr  Clarke's  reports 
may  be  very  likely ;  his  opinion  of  them  will  no  doubt  amuse  the  writer 
of  them.  All  persons  agree  that  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  no  claim  what- 
ever on  the  colony,  and  that  the  gold  discovery  was  in  no  way  indebted 
to  his  supposition  that  gold  mi^ht  exist  here.  We  believe  Mr  Clariw 
thinks  as  little  of  his  own  predictions.  But  we  concur  with  Mr  Davi- 
son in  considering  that  the  results  of  Mr  Clarke's  practical  experienoe» 
now  sufficiently  proved,  merit  a  more  substantial  remuneration  than  he 
has  received.  But  in  saying  this  wo  believe  he  had  no  intention  of 
urging  such  a  consideration  when  he  replied  to  Mr  Davison's  first 
letter. 


^ari  jfottri^. 


THEORETICAL  CONTROVERSY. 

In  1854  a  collection  of  the  natural  products  of  the  colony  was 
exhibited  in  Sydney  preyiously  to  their  being  forwarded  to  the 
Universal  Exnibition  of  Natural  and  Industrial  Products  of 
all  nations,  which  took  place  in  Paris  in  1855.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Clarke  arranged,  and  for  the  most  part  contributed,  a  series  of 
fossils  and  minerals  to  illustrate  the  succession  of  the  Rock 
Formations  in  New  South  Wales.  A  short  notice  of  them  by 
himself  appeared  in  the  descriptive  catalogue,  in  which,  appa- 
rently upon  the  assumption  that  alluvial  gold  owed  its  origin  to 
a  release  of  the  metallic  particles  from  a  stony  matrix  or  from 
igneoiis  rocks  (such  as  the  granites,  which  abound  in  the 
auriferous  districts  he  had  explored),  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  speculations  of  Murchison  and  others  on  the 
geologically  recent  origin  of  gold,  the  author  concludes  not 
only  tnat  the  age  of  the  gold  m  the  colony  is  coeval  with  the 
PalaBozoic  formations,  or  with  the  igneous  outbursts  connected 
¥rith  them,  but  that  the  protrusion  of  such  igneous  rocks 
through  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Car- 
boniferous eras,  in  localities  where  no  other  sedimentary  rocks 
¥rith  coeval  marine  fossils  are  imposed  upon  them,  fixes  the  date 
of  the  gold-bearing  rocks,  whether  imeous  or  aqueous,  as  being 
coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  geological  systems  enumerated ; 
although  it  is  not  even  alleged  that  the  sedimentary  rocks  of 
those   eras   contain  either  the  fragments  of  auriferous  rocks 
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encasing  visible  gold  within  them,  or  free  grains  of  the  metal 
diffused  within  their  fossil-bearing  strata,  in  the  same  manner 
as  gold  is  found  disseminated  in  recent  alluvium. 
The  exact  words  were  as  follows : 

"  An  inspection  of  the  present  collection  will  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  Australian  lands  ;  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  formations  are  PalsDoscuCy  wiUi  an  absence  of 
all  (or  nearly  all)  traces  of  secondary t  and  with  nothing  left  but  two 
divisions  of  tertiary  formations,  and  these  scantily  expanded,  to  mark 
the  interval  of  enormous  periods  of  time,  and  the  break  of  many 
thousand  vertical  feet  in  the  stratigraphical  scale. 

"  All  alluvial  beds  of  the  auriferous  districts,  above  the  gold  deposits, 
are  not  represented  in  this  collection ;  because  the  exhibitor,  haring 
examined  and  tabulated  the  products  of  those  beds  with  a  separate 
intention,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  independent  record  of 
the  specimens  in  the  gold  collections  made  by  the  various  Commis- 
sioners, saw  no  necessity  for  introducing  them  here.  But  he  takes  this 
opportunity  of  staling,  after  some  experience,  and  from  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  colony,  oi  his  opinion  reneet^. 
ina  the  age  of  its  gold,  that  its  formation  has  taken  place  in  rocks  of  the 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  eras ;  and  (as  well  expressed  by 
M.  Jules  Maroon,  in  the  explanatory  text  of  his  Geological  Map  of  the 
United  States,  p.  76),  *  in  rocks  whose  dislocations  have  taken  place 
durine  the  second  period  of  the  Pakeoeoic  formations,  from  the  end  of 
the  Suurian  deposit  to  the  Permian  epoch.'  " 

These  ambiguous  lines  appeared  to  me  to  express  no  opinion 
at  all  of  the  age  of  the  ^old  in  the  colony,  and  therefore  1  wrote 
a  public  letter  under  the  pseudonym  of  *  Investigator.'  This 
brought  forth  three  articles  in  the  daily  papers  on  the  '  Gold-^ 
fields  of  the  Russian  Empire.'  The  writer  of  them,  after 
recapitulating  most  of  the  fbssiliferous  evidence  given  bj  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  to  show  the  recent  origin  of  alluvial  gold, 
— ^^and  quoting  a  general  review  of  the  gold-producing  countries 
of  the  world  by  ^  Viscomte  D' Archaic,'  witn  some  speculations, 
of  M.  Engelman,  and  the  observations  of  Humboldt  in 
*  Central  Asia,'  concluded  by  alleging  that  gold  is  a  recent 
mineral  product,  the  least  distant  in  point  of  lime  from  the 
historical  epoch,  and  that  all  writers  were  now  agreed  in 
attributing  the  release  of  alluvial  gold  from  a  stony  matrix  to 
atmospheric  cigency  !  There  was  one  passage  in  itaUcs,  stating 
that  m  Siberia  M.  Hoffman  had  found  sold  dissemhiated  m 
great  masses  of  argillaceous  schist^  wnich  I  understood 
to  be  an  inquiry  intended  for  me,  and  as  I  knew  that 
the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  had  in  his  earlier  r^orts  encourajo^ed 
the  doctrine  of  the  equable  dissemination  of  gold  in  granites, 
**  schists,  slates,  and  quartzites,"  I  dwelt  especially  on  this  subject 
in  the  next  two  essays.  The  anonymous  replies  to  these  essays 
(which  on  the  whole  are  complimentary  to  me)  I  &lt  assured 
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were  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  as  well  as  the  papers 
on  the  Russian  gold*fields.  My  aim  all  along  had  been  to 
extract  from  the  &y.  Mr  Clarke^  without  favour^  an  opinion  of 
some  kind  on  my  theory,  for  I  believed  him  to  be  at  the  time 
the  most  capable  of  any  man  to  judge  of  it.  His  opinions  and 
Murchison's  were,  I  presumed,  identical  on  the  question  of 
ffold  at  one  time,  but  his  more  recent  explorations  upon  partly 
developed  gold-fields,  conjoined  with  his  scientific  traming, 
must,  1  thought,  have  exposed  to  him  the  Alsity  of  many 

f  repositions  previously  adopted  in  scientific  circles,  and  while 
had  no  wish  coarsely  to  expose  the  previous  ignorance  of  men 
of  science,  including  even  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  himself)  I  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  this  anonymous  and  apparently  sincere 
approval  of  my  theory. 

The  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Empire ' 
thus  states  the  case  : 

8iB, — In  the  Catalogae  of  the  natural  produots  of  New  South  Wales, 
intended  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  well-known  indefatigable 
geologist  and  chief  contributor  of  mineral  specimens,  in  describing  his 
collection  at  pajze  42,  takes  the  opportunity  of  stating,  afler  some 
experience,  and  nom  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  colony,  as  his  opinion  respecting  the  age  qf  its  gold,  that  '*  its 
formation  has  taken  place  in  rocks  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  eras,  and  in  rocks  whose  dislocations  ha^e  taken  place 
from  the  end  of  the  Silurian  deposit  to  the  Permian  epoch."  The 
apparent  and  more  literal  meaning  of  which  remark  seems  to  be  that 
the  a^e  of  the  gold  formation  is  contemporarv  with,  or  the  production 
of  gold  has  been  simultancQus  with,  that  of  tnose  geologically  ancient 
rodk  formations. 

But  on  comparing  this  opinion  with  another  in  '  Siluria,'  page  445,  it 
is  seen  t^t  a  totally  different  interpretation  may  be  put  upon  me  above 
ambiguous  passage.  Sir  B.  Murchison  states  "that  no  secondary 
formation  contains  veinstones  charged  with  any  notable  quantity  of 
gold,  and  that  when  the  metal  is  found  in  situ  it  is  either  in  metamor- 
phosed strata  of  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  age,  or  in 
associated  eruptive  rocks.  Now  it  would  seem  as  if  these  rocks  must, 
in  the  Ural,  have  been  chiefiy  impreantUedwith  gold  in  a  comparatively 
modem  p^eoloffical  period.  In  the  first  place  the  western  flank  of  the 
Ural  cham  <men  strong  evidence  that  this  golden  transfusion  had  noi 
been  effected  in  this  region  when  the  Permian  deposits  u>ere  completed, 
Durinjj;  that  period  vast  heaps  of  pebhles  and  sand,  all  derived  from  a 
pre-existing  Ural  chain,  were  spread  out  over  the  lower  countrv  on  the 
west;  but  nowhere  does  it  contain  visible  traces  of  gold  or  platinum. 
Had  those  metals  then  existed  in  the  Ural  Mountains  in  the  quantities 
which  now  prevail,  many  remnants  of  them  must  have  been  washed 
down  together  with  the  other  rocks  and  minerals,  and  have  formed 
part  of  the  old  Permian  conglomerates." 

Suery — What  is  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke's  opinion  of  the  geological  age 
le  gold  in  the  colony  P  If  he  agree  with  the  above  quoted  view  of  an 
drfter  impregnation  with  gold  of  those  ancient  rocks,  then  he  has  not  in  the 
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Catatoffoe  ezpreBsed  any  opinion  at  all  respecting  the  age  of  gold  in 
the  co&nj,  or  of  the  relatire  time  at  which  these  ancient  rocks  were 
impreffnated  with  gold  in  New  South  Wales.  The  gold  of  the  colony 
may  t£en,  aooording  to  this  view,  be  of  a.nj  subsequent  a^^e,  and  the 
imrareffnations  may  naye  happened  at  any  time  dunng  the  lon^  periods 
inmoi&d  partially  in  thjB  ^alsozoic,  in  all  the  Secondary,  m  all  the 
Tertiary,  and  in  the  more  recent  epochs  before  the  deposit  of  the 
allnyial  beds  in  the  auriferous  districts  which  the  exhibitor  has 
examined  and  tabulated  with  a  separate  intention. 

If  it  be  intmided  to  say  that  the  ^old  is  of  contemporary  formation 
with  those  aneient  rooks,  it  is  an  opmion  so  widely  at  yariance  with 
the  yiewB  entertained  by  most  other  authorities,  that  it  is  yery  desirable 
the  ambiguity  should  be  removed ;  the  opinion  as  it  now  stands 
reminds  us,  myoluntarily,  of  the  artifice  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
who,  wheneyer  his  family  determined  upon  an  undertaking  of  doubtful 
■ueoeas,  ejaculated  the  prayer,  "  Grod  grant  that  we  may  all  be  the 
better  for  it  this  day  twelyemonths,"  which,  according  to  eyentual 
suooesB  or  fiulure,  might  be  considered  either  as  a  prophetic  warning, 
or  as  a  pious  wish  fulfilled. 

The  inquiry  is  not  made  in  wanton  criticism,  the  question  suggests 
itself  to  eyery  reader ;  and  since  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  one  of 
chief  object  of  the  exhibitor,  it  is  hoped  that  the  people  otthe  colony, 
of  Engiand,  and  of  France,  may  be  favoured  with  a  more  lucidly 
e^ressed  opinion.  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Investioatob. 

Hie  papers  on  the  '^  Gold  Fields  of  the  Russian  Empire  " 
already  mentioned  as  being  partly  derived  fix>m  the  writing  of 
Sir  ICoderick  Murchison  may,  in  substance,  be  represented 
here  by  the  following  further  quotations  firom  *  Siluria.'  The 
author,  at  pace  443,  observes  that:  ^^In  some  spots  the 
alluvium  in  which  the  gold  occurs  is  a  heavy  clay,  in  others  it 
is  made  up  of  fragments  of  quartz  veins,  chloritic  and  talcose 
schiat  and  greenstone,  which  lie  upon  the  sides  of  the  hillocks 
of  eruptive  rocks.  It  was  from  the  infiUings  of  one  of  the 
eravelly  depressions  between  these  elevations,  south  of  Miask, 
toat  the  largest  lump  of  solid  gold  was  found,  of  which  at  that 
time  (1824)  there  was  any  record." 

''lio  watercourse  sufficiently  powerful  to  transport  a  single 
blocky  much  less  to  spread  out  broad  accumulations  of  such 
coarse  material,  now  nows  into  this  upland  depression.  Nor 
could  the  action,  during  millions  of  years,  of  such  an  agency 
as  that  of  the  puny  rivulets  which  now  meander  in  parts  of 
the  gravel  account  for  the  eroded  and  highly  worn  rocks, 
whetner  crystalline  limestones,  quartz  rocks,  greenstone,  por- 
phyry, or  serpentine.  We  are  thus  necessarily  compelled,  by 
numerous  evidences,  to  adopt  the  belief  that  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Ural,  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  translation 
of  vast  masses  of  drifl  was  accompanied  by  powerful  and  long- 
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continued  aqueous  abrasion  of  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the 
adjacent  auriterous  hills." 

*<  Whatever  may  have  been  the  period  when  the  rock  woe  first 
rendered  aurifennuj  the  date  of  this  great  euperfidal  dtstribution 
of  the  gold  is  elearlv  indicated ;  for  it  coptains  in  many  places 
the  same  remains  of  extinct  fossil  quadrupeds  that  are  found  in 
the  coarse  drift-gravel  of  Western  Europe.  The  Elephas 
primigenus  or  mammoth,  bosaurochs,  rhinoceros,  tichorhinus, 
with  gigantic  stags  and  many  other  species,  including  even  large 
carnivores,  were,  unauestionably,  b^ore  that  period  of  destruc- 
tion, the  denizens  ot  Europe  and  Siberia  ;  and  of  these  the 
bosaurochs  is  the  only  one  wnich  has  been  preserved  to  our  days. 

'^  Before  we  quit  the  consideration  of  the  Ural  Mountains  the 
reader  may  be  reminded  that,  throughout  the  length  of  500 
miles,  the  rocks  are  auriferous  at  wide  intervals  and  in  limited 
patches  only.  Having  clearly  marked  the  geological  period  of 
the  superficial  gold  drift,  let  me  also  here  advert  to  a  sugges- 
tion of  my  associates  and  self  concerning  the  period  at  which 
the  rocks  were  impregnated  with  gold.  It  has  been  already 
stated  no  secondary  formation  contains  veinstones  charged  witn 
any  notable  quanuty  of  gold,  and  that  when  the  metal  is  found 
m  sitUf  it  is  either  in  metamorphosed  strata  of  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  age  or  in  associated  eruptive 
rocks.  Now,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  rocks  must,  in  the 
Ural,  have  been  chiefly  impremated  with  gold  in  a  compara- 
tively modern  geological  period.  In  the  first  place  the  western 
flank  of  the  Ural  chain  ofiers  strong  evidence  that  <Ats  golden 
transfusion  had  not  been  effected  in  this  region  when  the  Permian 
deposits  were  completed.  During  that  period,  vast  heaps  of 
pebbles  and  sand,  all  derived  from  a  pre-existing  Ural  chain 
(the  older  stratified  rocks  of  which  had  even  then  undergone 
much  change)  were  spread  out  over  the  lower  country  on  the 
west,  together  with  fragments  of  all  the  rocks,  sedimentary 
or  igneous,  which  are  known  in  the  chain.  Specimens  of  mag- 
netic iron  and  of  copper  ore,  which  so  abound  in  the  range,  are 
not  uncommon  in  this  Permian  debris  ;  but  nowhere  does  it 
contain  visible  traces  of  gold  or  platinum.  Had  those  metals 
then  existed  in  the  Ural  mountains,  in  the  quantities  which 
now  prevail,  manjr  remnants  of  them  must  have  been  washed 
down  together  with  the  other  rocks  and  minerals,  and  have 
formed  part  of  the  old  Permian  conglomerates.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  more  modem  debacles  that-destroyed  the  great 
animals,  and  heaped  up  the  piles  of  gravel  above  descnbcd, 
proceeded  firom  this  chain,   then  the  debris  became  largely 
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auriferouB.  It  is  manifest,  therefoiey  that  the  principal  impie^ 
nation  of  the  rocks  with  sold — t.  e.,  when  the  ohietlumps  and 
strings  were  formed — ^took  place  during  the  intervening  time." 
*  *'  Whati  then,  was  probably  the  geological  period  when  theae 
rich  auriferous  impregnations  of  the  Undian  rocks  took  place  t 
We  cannot  belieye  that  it  occurred  shortly  after  the  Permiatt 
era,  nor  even  when  any  of  the  secondaiy  rocks  were  forming ; 
since  no  golden  dSbns  is  found  even  in  any  of  the  older 
tertiary  gnts  and  sands  which  occur  on  the  Siberian  £ank  of 
the  chain.  If,  theriy  the  mammoth  drift  he  the  oldeet  maee  of 
detritui  in  wnich  gold  occurs  abundantly^  not  only  in  the  Uralf 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  we  are  led  to  bdieve  that  this 
noble  mettu,  though  for  the  most  part  formed  in  ancient 
crystalline  rocks,  or  in  the  igneous  rocks  which  penetrated 
them,  was  only  abundantly  imparted  to  them  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period — i.  e.,  a  short  time  (in  geological  language)  before 
the  epoch  when  the  very  powerful  and  genend  denudatione 
took  place  which  destroyed  the  large  extinct  mammalia. 

*'  That  the  gold  which  occurs  in  quartz  veins  in  the  solid  slate 
rocks  resulted  from  an  interior  agency,  in  which  the  heat  and 
electricity  were  combined  with  water  or  vapour,  seems  to  be  a 
natural  conclusion,  if  we  judge  &om  the  appearance  which  the 
strings  and  expansions  of  the  metal  indicate  as  they  ramify 
through  the  chmks  of  the  hard  rock,  or  are  diffused  in  grains  in 
its  .mass.  We  may  also  suppose  that  the  prevalent  matrix  of 
quaartz,  whether  ejected  from  beneath  or  poured  in  from  above^ 
was  in  a  soft  and  gelatinous  state  when  it  filled  the  cavities, 
resembling  the  sihcious  '  sinter '  which  now  rises  in  a  fluid 
tpoat  from  Hecla,  and  falling  coagulates  into  a  modem  quartz 
rock  around  the  volcanic  ormce. 

*'  In  viewing  the  widely  attested  fact  of  the  disperrion  of 
auriferous  debris  derivea  from  the  surface  of  certain  rocks 
during  some  of  their  last  great  denudations,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  favour  the  suggestion  of  Humboldt,  that  the  formation 
of  gold  had  some  closer  relation  to  or  dependence  upon  the 
atmosphere  than  that  of  the  baser  metals,  lead,  copper,  and 
iron.  An  eminent  metallurgist,  Dr  Percy,  who  has  detected 
minute  quantities  of  gold  in  almost  all  lead  ores,  is,  indeed, 
disposed  to  believe  uiat  it  may  have  been  thrown  down  by 
deposition  from  an  aqueous  medium." 

And  again,  the  one  or  more  authors  of  the  principles 
expounded  in  'Siluria*  thus  write,  in  conclusion,  page  456  ; 

**  In  defining  the  general  character  of  &e  most  productive 
auriferous  rocks,  the  geologist  must,  however,  necessarily 
admit  a  considerable  number  of  exceptions  to  any  prevailing 
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role*  For,  whilst  the  chemist,  as  before  said,  has  recently 
detected  traces  of  gold  in  lead  and  copper  ores, — a  discovery  of 
considerable  interest,  doubtless,  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  precious  metal, — the  researches  of  the  miner  teach 
us  that,  in  any  auriferous  region  where  certain  quartzose  lodes 
are  surcharged  with  ores  of  iron,  particularly  tne  orides  and 
sulphurets,  there  some  amount  of  small  particles  of  gold  will 
probably  be  found.  Again,  the  difiusion  or  dissemination  of 
small  particles  of  gold  throughout  the  body  of  various  rocks, 
both  of  igneous  and  aqueous  origin,  is,  as  before  said,  a 
phenomenon  dwelt  upon  by  certain  authors.  Humboldt, 
mdeed,  asserted  long  since,  that  in  Gxdana  '  gold  like  tin  is 
sameHmes  disseminated  in  an  almost  imperceptible  manner  in  the 
m€us  itself  of  the  granite  rocks^  xjoithout  the  ramifieaHon  or 
interlacing  of  any  small  veins  J  In  Mexico  the  gold-mine  of 
Guadalupe  y  Cafvo  was  in  porphjriy.  In  Australia  (districts 
of  Braidwood  and  others  south  of  Sydney),  apecuUar  variety 
of  felspathic  granite  is  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  as 
being  permeated  by  small  particles  of  gold ;  whilst  in  Siberia 
Homnan  had  some  years  before  spoKen  of  its  distribution  in 
such  minute  quantities  in  clay-slatey  that  it  was  only  by  pound- 
ing up  large  lumps  of  the  rock  that  any  perceptible  quantity 
could  be  extracteo. 

*'  In  all  regions,  therefore,  where  such  rocks  occur,  we  may 
find  gold  either  in  the  coarse  dibris  or  the  fine  alluvia  resulting 
fix)m  their  decomposition.  Felspar  and  quartz  being  their 
chief  component  parts,  we  can  easily  imagine  how  their  former 
destruction  on  a  great  scale  would  leave  as  a  residue  large 
heaps  of  that  pipeclay  (the  decomposed  felspar),  or  those  gritty 
pebbles  (the  aoraded  quartz),  which,  with  the  accompanying 
ores  of  iron  (particularly  the  black  magnetic  oxide),  are  so 
firequently  the  gold-beanng  matrices  in  the  drift  of  auriferous 
countries.  But  whilst  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  gold  has 
sometimes  been  so  difiused  in  minute  and  imperceptible  par- 
tides  in  certain  rocks,  we  have  yet  to  learn  whether  such 
difiiision  extends  far  downwards  into  the  body  of  any  moun- 
tain. Even  if  it  be  so,  the  extraction  of  ore  so  difiused  might, 
if  the  rocks  were  hard,  prove  too  costly  an  operation.  At  all 
events  the  indisputable  fact  is  that  the  chief  quantities  of  gold^ 
including  all  the  considerable  lumps  and  pqntas^  having  been 
originally  imbedded  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  veinsUfneSy  have 
been  broken  up  and  transported  with  the  debris  of  the  mountain 
tops  into  slopes  and  adjacent  valleys" 

Several  official  reports  of  the  Kev.  Mr  Clarke,  in  which  gold 
is  repeatedly  stated  to  have  been  derived  fix>m  a  granite  matrix, 
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are  alluded  to  in  the  above  extracts  from  '  Siluria/  and 
republished  in  Appendix  D,  for  reference  by  the  reader,  and 
in  faimess  to  the  author  of  them,  since  the  question  has  become 
a  controverted  matter. 

The  homblendic  granites,  however,  more  than  the  felspathio 
granites,  are  consid^ed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  to  be  especially 
connected  with  gold.  The  reports  upon  Goodgood  and  its 
neighbourhood,  ^ready  printea  in  Part  Third,  also  contain 
statements  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  alluvial  gold  has  there 
been  derived  fi*om  a  granite  matrix.  It  was  unquestionably, 
at  that  time,  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  that  in  some 
localities  alluvial  gold  owed  its  origin  to  the  destruction  of  a 

rite  matrix,  which  he  supposed  to  have  originally  contained 
metal  diffused  within  it  in  visible  particles;  whilst  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  Humboldt, 
in  the  passage  just  quoted,  says  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  gold 
is  disseminated  in  an  almost  imperceptible  manner  in  the  mass 
itself  of  the  granite  rock,  without  the  ramification  of  any  wnaU 
veinsj  and  elsewhere  relates  that  gold  is  similarly  oisseminated 
in  clay  slates,  schists,  and  limestones  through  the  mass  of  the 
rock.  The  author  of '  Siluria '  at  length  concludes  by  stating  it 
to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  all  the  considerable  lumps  of  gold 
having  been  originally  imbedded  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vein* 
etanesj  have  been  broken  up  and  transported  int9  adjacent  valleys. 
It  was,  however,  the  alleged  indisputable  &cts,  which,  upon  the 
authority  of  my  own  experience,  I  did  dispute  in  my  two  first 
public  letters,  while  the  alleged  admitted  ract  of  dissemination 
IS  more  especially  called  in  question  by  the  two  next  follow- 
ing public  tetters. 

Tne  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  also,  in  1851,  a  short  time  after  ike 
discovery  of  gold  by  Mr  Hargraves,  remarked  in  some  compli- 
mentary langus^e,  in  a  small  pamphlet  called  *  Plain  Statements 
respecting  Gola  in  Austraha,'  that  but  for  Mr  Hargraves 
'*  tne  gold  that  is  now  being  brought  to  light  might  have  rested 
yet  a  little  longer  undisturbed  m  the  schists,  and  quartzites, 
and  alluvia  of  the  Macquarrie,"  when  in  truth  Mr  Hargraves 
never  did  find  any  gold  whatever  in  the  "  schists  and 
Quartzites,"  but  only  in  the  alluvia  or  placer  deposits  upon 
them.  In  this  passage,  as  in  many  others,  the  Rev.  Mr  Clfurke 
at  that  time  obviously  believed  schists  as  well  as  ^granites  and 
slates  to  be  matrices  when  not  intersected  by  quartz  veins,  and 
therefore  concluded  that  from  the  whole  mass  ot  such  imaginary 
matrices,  as  well  as  from  auriferous  quartz  veins,  alluvial  gold 
had  been  derived  by  their  being  broken  up  and  deposited  as 
debris  in  adjacent  valleys. 
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The  FIFTH  PUBLIC  LETTEB  I  thu8  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  ^  Eminre,'  on  the  sabject  of  The  Qeouoqicai.  Aqb 
AMi>  Obigin  of  Gold. 

Sib, — In  a  contemporary  local  journal  some  eompOatioiis  and  trans- 
lations hare  lately  appeared  concerning  the  gold-fields  of  the  Bnssian 
Empire ;  the  writer  of  them  has,  I  perceiye,  embraeed  the  eoncrasion 
which  now  is  generally  boHeved  to  be  correct,  namely,  that  "  gold  is 
a  most  recent  mineral  substance  and  the  least  distant  in  point  of  time 
fnm  the  historic  epoch,"  yet  I  ohserre  that  the  nearly  exploded  error^ 
which  I  have  lately  attacked  respecting  its  origin  in  allnyia,  is  nerer- 
theless  still  retained  by  him. 

Although  some  eminent  men  of  great  abiliiy,  who  have  yet  possessed 
but  slender  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  aUurial  gold  in  its  natural 
bedding  place,  have  fiifoured  the  supposition  that  the  gold  grains 
hare  been  mostly^  rrieased  from  auriferous  quarts  reins  and  granites 
polverised  by  abrasion  and  atmospheric  action,  and  the  metal  then 
lenhsnlffliTly  deposited  by  water,  yet  the  whole  phenomena  of  the 
fieher  gold-fields  can  nerer  be  reconciled  with  that  assumption^  whilst 
aa  eai^  bdief  in  the  more  probable  counter-theory  led  directly  to, 
and  was  ftother  confirmed  by,  the  allurial  gold  discoTcries  in  Australia. 
Aesording  to  my  obserrations  there  are  in  the  richer  gold-fields  of 
both  California  and  Australia  abundant  evidences  that  allurial  gold 
lias  chiefly  been  derired  from  a  highly  heated  horiaontally  spread 
liquid  and  often  malted  into  its  moulds — an  induction  which  is  especially 
snrident  from  the  flattened  gold  of  slates ;  the  flattened  or  flaky 
condition  of  the  gold  grains  resting  upon  them  being  so  unirersal  that 
afery  unprejudiced  mind  familiar  with  it  cannot  aroid  relinquishing 
the  quarts-yein-and-granite-disintegration  notion. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  allurial  gold  would  hare  been  sooner 
dHborered  in  Australia,  and  sounder  riews  might  be  now  entertained 
of  its  origin,  had  less  been  written  in  times  past  respecting  imaginary 
auriferous  quarts  reins  in  supposed  ancient  mountain  tops,  which 
are  assumed  to  hare  been  destroyed  by  a  conjectured  abrasion 
or  an  inconceirable  atmospheric  action,  and  therefore  surmised 
to  hare  originated  allurial  gold  in  the  depressions  of  the  Ural 
ehaiu — for  these  untenable  hypotheses  chiefly  resulted  from  an 
examination  of  those  mountains.  It  is  better  to  know  little  than  to 
hare  the  mind  crowded  with  a  useless  load  of  false  prejudices :  it  is 
prorerbial  amongst  Australian  squatters  that  men  accustomed  in 
England  to  sheep  management  make  the  worst  colonial  sheep  farmers, 
they  hare  so  much  to  unleant  before  becoming  willing  to  adopt  other 
systems.  It  is  erer  a  hard  task  to  unsettle  deeply-rooted  prejudices  ; 
whfle  the  mere  scholastically  learned  writers  on  gold  too  frequently 
conceal  the  want  of  particular  knowledge  in  a  display  of  general 
erudition. 
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It  is  hiatorieally  interesting  to  learn  what  others  before  us  may  have 
thought  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  gold,  and  to  follow  the  reasonings 
of  former  observers  in  their  endeavour  to  unravel  the  tangled  phenomena 
of  nature  ;  but  a  thousand  authorities  cannot  alter  one  physical  faot. 
A  modem  chemist  would  not  refer  as  to  an  authority  to  the  doctrine  o£ 
an  ancient  philosopher  that  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  were  the  only 
four  elements,  though  he  might  feel  an  interest  in  those  early  researohea 
and  perceive  in  them  the  woridng  of  a  powerful  mind  unable,  with  the 
means  at  command,  to  distinguish  physical  truths  from  errors  of 
judgment. 

All  the  facts  recorded  by  geologists  are  valuable  as  information,  but 
their  inferences  are  by  no  means  equally  so  ;  and  nearly  all  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  gold  have  begged  the  question,  and  started 
from  the  unwarrantable  assumption  that  alluvial  gold  has  been  chiefly 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  ancient  quartz-veins,  granites,  and  like 
indurated  rocks,  the  several  writers  attributing  its  presence  in  alluvia 
to  aqueous  abrasion,  or  to  atmospheric  action,  or  to  steam,  or  to  gaseSy 
or  to  a  volcanic  destruction  of  rocks  that  never  had  any  gold  in  them, 
or  as  a  last  resource,  to  a  formation  there  by  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
eleotrical  forces  $  while  some  who  have  written  voluminously  on  many 
localities,  by  prudently  adopting  at  different  times  something  of  each 
hypothesis,  have  constantly  on  hand  a  variety  of  passages  that  may  ba 
pointed  out  as  proofs  of  a  previous  knowledge,  whenever  any  gene- 
ralisation is  afterwards  accepted ;  it  is  only  when  comprehensive  con- 
elusions  have  been  hazarded  that  inconsistencies  can  be  detected. 

The  scattered  conjectures  of  descriptive  writers  are*^o  doubt  very 
numerous,  but  the  '  Lectures  on  GK>ld '  of  the  G^logical  Society  may 
be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  all  that  has  yet  been  accepted  as  probable 
in  the  highest  scientific  quarters.  On  reading  these  a  short  time  ago  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  deficient  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
much  prejudice  asserted  respecting  the  origin  of  gold  in  aUuvia 
that  could  not  be  admitted  as  probable,  and  therefore,  at  Mr 
Hargraves's  request,  I  roughly  sketched  for  him  the  outlines  of  my 
particular  theory.  Sir  Boderick  Murchison's  'Siluria'  has  in  the 
interim  been  published  in  England,  and  though  the  work  throughout 
is  tinged  with  its  author's  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  it  briefly  sums  up  all 
the  scientific  ideas  on  the  origin  of  gold,  entertained  up  to  that  time 
amongst  the  geologically  learned,  and  the  amended  opinions  of  its 
author  are  upon  the  whole  more  confirmatoiy  of  my  views  than  could 
at  the  time  of  its  publication  have  been  expected  from  that  quarter. 

The  translator  of  Yiscomte  d' Archaic  and  the  compiler  of  other  men's 
opinions  affirms  that  "  all  writers  attribute  to  atmospheric  actum  the 
successive  destruction  of  the  summit  of  the  Ural  chain  and  the  acou^ 
mulation  of  the  dibrit  in  the  valley  below,  and  that  it  is  in  these 
depresfiona  that  we  find  the  alluvia  or  auriferous  and  platiniferons 
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depoeitfl,  the  d4hri»  of  veins  which  were  enclosed  in  the  rooks  of  the 
monntain-tops,  and  which  nature  has  taken  the  trouble  to  pulyerise 
and  to  offer  to  man  in  the  state  most  farourable  for  working.*'  This 
statement  is  but  the  reiteration  of  an  exploded  opinion  that  "  all 
writers  "  are  abandoning  with  all  the  decent  haste  they  possibly  can  ; 
and  three  of  the  authorities  mentioned  are  themselyes  more  op  less 
exceptions  to  all  writers ;  there  is,  firstly,  M.  Engelman,  who  thh[iks 
"  that  the  destruction  of  the  rocks  which  have  giyen  rise  to  the  auii* 
ferous  alluvia  is  by  far  too  considerable  to  be  attributed  solely  to  th^ 
action  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  he  therefore  has  recourse  to  steam.*' 
This  is  one  exception,  and  M.  Engelman  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
atmospherio-agency-conjecture  supposes  an  insufficient  agent  for  so 
considerable  a  destruction. 

Secondly,  Humboldt,  who  relates  and  remarks,  that ''  In  the  Chora* 
pampa  (Peru)  there  has  been  found,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a 
rich  mass  of  pure  gold,  spun  round  as  it  were  with  threads  of  silver ; 
this  fact  proves  how  slight  may  be  the  affinity  between  many  of  the 
ores  upheaved  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  through  fieewree  and  peins, 
and  the  nature  of  the  adjacent  rock,  and  how  little  relative  antiquity 
exists  between  them  and  that  of  the  formation  they  have  broken 
through."  This  passage  is  surely  more  reconcilable  with  my  theory  of 
an  unusually  friable  matrix,  than  with  that  of  "  all  writers ;"  for  deli- 
cate threads  of  silver  do  not  indicate  either  adhesion  to  a  hard  matrizy 
or  a  release  by  great  destructive  force. 

And  lastly,  Sir  B.  Murchison,  in  his  late  revised  opinions,  ap^ 
proaohes  so  doSely  to  the  theory  I  had  already  written  before '  Siluria  * 
appeared,  that  in  the  next  edition  it  is  not  unlikely  he  may  adopt  it 
altogether.  He  sees  and  treats  with  some  candour  the  diffioulties  of 
the  erroneous  position  he  unluckily  took  at  first,  the  natural  conclusion 
of  a  biassed  palaeontologist,  whose  ruling  ideas  were  of  fossils,  drifts 
and  denudations ;  he  will  yet  demolish  his  own  "  ideal  representation 
of  an  auriferous  quartz-vein  "  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  "  all  writers  " 
with  whom  he  distinctly  disagrees  in  '  Siluria,*  where  he  says,  "  we  are 
necessarily  compelled,  by  numerous  evidences,  to  adopt  the  belief  that, 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural,  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  trans- 
lation of  vast  masses  of  drift  was  accompanied  by  powerful  and  long 
continued  aqueous  abrasion  of  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  adjacent 
auriferous  hills."  This  powerful  aqueous  abrasion  is  by  no  means  a 
destruction  by  atmospheric  agency  that  all  writers  are  agreed  upon, 
for  we  are  told  in  a  passage  just  before,  that  the  action  during  millions 
of  years,  of  such  an  agency  as  that  of  the  present  puny  rivulets  (with 
all  other  ordinary  aids  of  atmospheric  action  to  boot),  could  not  account 
for  the  highly  worn  surfaces  of  the  rocks. 

Again  that  Author  writes—'*  An  eminent  metallurgist,  Dr  Percy,  is 
indeed  disposed  to  believe  that  it  (gold)  may  have  been  thrown  down 
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by  deposition  from  an  aqueous  medium.*' — I  Lave  already  attempted  to 
explain,  more  eBpccially  in  my  second  letter  on  the  origin  of  gold  before 
Dr  Percy's  opinion  Tvas  published,  that  alluvial  gold  has  apparently 
been  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  some  liquid  matter  horizontally  spread  i 
but  that  it  has  been  an  aqueous  medium  at  ordinary  temperature  cannot 
be  admitted  to  be  probable.  It  is  very  apparent,  however,  from  tho 
above  quoted  passage,  that  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  only  wants  the 
authority  of  eminent  metallurgists,  soimd  chemists,  and  natural  philo« 
sophers,  to  assure  him  of  the  possibility  of  its  separation  from  a  surface  • 
spread  solvent,  and  he  will  at  once  acknowledge  that  the  geological 
relations  of  alluvial  gold  are  more  compatible  with  such  an  origin  than 
with  that  by  abrasion  from  quartz^rock. 

And  to  show  how  very  doubtful  the  author  of  '  Siluria'  is  of  his  own 
hypothesis,  aflcr  all  he  has  advanced  in  favour  of  it,  he  writes,  **  That 
the  gold  which  occurred  in  qutfrtz-veins  in  the  solid  slate  rocks  resulted 
from  an  interior  agency,  in  which  heat  and  electricity  were  combined 

with  water  and  vapour,  seems  to  be  a  natural  conclusion 

We  may  also  suppose  that  the  prevalent  matrix  of  quarts,  whether 
ejected  from  beneath  or  poured  in  from  above,  was  in  a  sofl  and  gelati* 
nous  state  when  it  filled  the  cavities."  It  is  then  possible,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  E..  Murchison,  that  the  auriferous  quartz  matrix  may 
have  been  poured  in  from  above^  if  so,  it  is  then  a  natural  conclusion 
that  some  of  it  would  be  lefl  behind,  spread  on  the  earth^s  surfaoe 
without  entering  the  fissure  at  all,  and  that  probable  derivation  from 
a  surface-spread  liquid  is  exactly  my  theory,  the  quartz  wliich  rolled 
along  the  surface  having,  as  I  suppose,  solidified  in  globular  shapes. 
There  is  no  very  great  reason  for  supposing  that  the  quartz  continued 
in  a  soft  or  gelatinous  state,  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  auriferous 
quartz  was  never  long  in  any  intermediate  condition  between  liquidity 
and  solidity ;  and  let  me  be  distinctly  understood  as  not  favounng  the 
supposition  that  the  auriferous  matter  was  melted  into  quartz- veins 
from  above — it  was,  as  I  think,  ejected/rom  beneath,  and  when  the  auri- 
ferous solvent  overflowed  and  was  horizontally  spread,  metallic  gold 
separated  and  aggregated,  and  then  oflen  was  melted  into  the  moulds 
beneath  it. 

That  heat  and  electricity  were  in  combination  with  the  erupted  auri- 
ferous matter  is  quite  certain,  when  we  admit  the  general  truths  that 
'*  heat  in  a  latent  or  sensible  state  exists  in  all  bodies,"  while  cold  is 
but  a  relative  term, — and  that "  electricity  is  roused  from  its  latent  state 
by  every  change  in  the  mechanical  or  chemical  condition  of  matter.** 
That  some  vapours,  and  what  chemists  call  **  water  of  combination," 
may  also  have  been  included  in  the  mixture  is  highly  probable.  But 
these  considerations  are  quite  secondary  to  the  more  palpable  facts  that 
the  auriferous  matter  resulting  from  an  interior  agency,  which  conveyed 
gold  as  well  into  the  quartz-veins  as  into  the  placer  deposits,  must  have 
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been  in  a  liquid  state,  and  mixed  with  another  imponderable  agent, 
known  as  luminosity,  incandescence,  or  light. 

Dr  Ure,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences/  observes,  that "  The 
gold  districts  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Equatorial  America  hare 
impressed  all  mineralogists  with  the  evidences  of  the  action  of  volcanic 
fire.  It  is  certain  that  the  trachytes,  which  form  the  principal  portion 
of  the  rocks,  are  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  of  igneous  or 
volcanic  origin ;  it  would  seem,  however,  that  the  primary  source  of 
the  gold  is  not  in  these  rocks,  but  rather  in  the  syenite  and  greenstone 
porphyries  below  them." 

There  are  also  auriferous  districts  in  California  and  Australia  which 
impress  all  diggers  with  the  evidences  of  alluvial  and  horizontally  distri- 
buted gold  having  been  melted  in  situ,  and  there  are  unabraded  nuggets 
of  alluvial  gold  to  be  seen  in  cabinets  which  impress  all  beholders  with 
the  evidences  of  having  suffered  no  attrition  since  they  were  melted. 
It  is  strange  that  the  mere  coujecture  of  a  powerful  destructive  force 
of  abrasion  should  weigh  against  the  evidences  and  opinions  of  all 
mineralogists,  diggers,  and  people  in  general.  In  my  opinion,  both 
alluvial  and  quartz  matrix  gold  did  arrive  in  those  districts,  and  every- 
where else,  in  a  perishable  flood  of  probably  trachy  tic  constituents, — ^in 
an  intensely  heated  menstruum  of  aluminous,  siliceous,  and  alkaline 
ingredients,  which  separated  its  parts  after  release  from  pressure,  aided 
by  the  chemical  affinities  of  its  constituents  changing  and  reacting 
during  refrigeration  ;  the  gold  simply  rests  upon  the  crystalline  rocks 
below,  or  is  contained  in  their  fissures,  whence  the  auriferous  solvent 
has  issued. 

It  is  a  law  of  chemistry  that  "  the  attraction  which  dissimilar  atoms 
have  for  each  other,  at  lower  degrees  of  heat,  is  different  from  that 
which  they  have  at  a  higher  temperature  ;*'  thus  at  an  ordinary  tempera* 
ture  sodium,  and  like  alkaline  bases,  will  attract  oxygen  from  every 
known  compound,  but  sodium  is  itself  obtained  by  exposing  soda  with 
iron  filings  to  an  intense  heat ;  at  that  high  temperature  common  iron 
has  the  greater  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  overmasters  the  then  feebler  affinity 
of  sodium.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  gold  has  been  released  during  a 
descending  temperature  from  combinations  in  a  highly  heated  liquid. 

Water,  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  cannot  be  heated  above 
212  degrees,  but  under  great  pressure  water  may  be  heated  above  in- 
candescence ; — limestone  heated  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  re- 
solved into  its  constituents,  lime  and  c<arbonic  acid,  but  under  confine- 
ment limestone  may  be  fused  without  separation  of  its  parts ;  so  it 
appears  to  me  inferentially  have  the  auriferous  molten  masses  been 
heated,  and  fused  tmder  subterranean  pressure ;  the  parts  have  sepa- 
rated, and  the  auriferous  particles  in  atomic  suspension  have  aggre* 
gated,  chiefly  after  emission,  and  in  part  near  the  earth's  surface  in  the 
upper  portion  of  some  of  the  fissures  of  issue. 
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Gold  is  remarkably  indifferent  to  oxjgen,  but  possesses  peculiar  che- 
mical relations  to  chlorine  gas,  to  haloid  salts,  and  to  alkaline  snlphides* 
These  will  all  form  verj^  perishable  compounds,  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  their  invariable  attendance  on  recent  yolcanio  emanations 
and  their  abundant  presence  in  the  ocean,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
they  also  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  perished  auriferous  solvent. 

The  salt  in  the  sea  (the  chloride  of  sodium,  an  haloid  salt)  is  believed 
by  many  eminent  philosophers  to*  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Sir  H.  Davy, 
Baron  Humboldt,  and  Dr  Daubeny  have  each  given  considerable  cre- 
dence to  this  theory :  among  modern  geologists,  Lieut.-Colonel  Port- 
lock,  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  observes  that 
"  chlorine  united  with  hydrogen,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  is  evolved  from 
volcanoes  .  .  7  .  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  sea  is  about  one-six- 
teenth part  of  the  bulk  of  the  actually  protruding  or  dry  land  .  .  . 
there  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  assuming,  with  some  philosophers, 
that  sodium,  potassium,  and  other  metallic  bases  were  important  ori- 
ginal constituents  of  the  nucleus  of  the  earth,  and  that  by  their  sudden 
combination  with  chlorine  and  other  gases,  they  produced  some  at  least 
of  the  coDvulsive  disturbances  of  its  crust."  The  constituents  of  alkaline 
sulphides  (sulphur,  soda,  &c.),  and  various  metallic  chlorides,  also  in- 
variably accompany  recent  emissions  from  the  earth's  interior;  and  I  think 
that  gold  may  have  accompanied  these  discharges  during  a  particular 
epoch,  and  that  separating  in  the  metallic  state,  it  has  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  horizontally  spread  menstruum,  while  the  more  soluble  salts 
have  found  their  way  into  the  sea,  and  the  more  insoluble  and  friable 
materials  have  crumbled  into  clayey  and  earthy  debris. 

It  is  a  law  of  natural  philosophy  that,  though  gases  mutually  per- 
meate each  other  and  diffuse  themselves,  liquids,  when  they  do  not 
exercise  a  chemical  action  on  each  other,  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of 
gravity,  and  arrange  themselves  in  strata,  in  the  order  of  their  density, 
as  quicksilver  will  do  in  water.  The  principle  of  liquid  metallic  sepa- 
rations from  fluids  is  illustrated  when  phosphorous  acid  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  mercury,  then  globules  of  liquid  metallic  mercury 
will  subside  to  the  bottom,  and  in  a  similar  way,  when  the  chemical 
affinity  of  gold  to  ingredients  in  the  lava  solvent  ceased  during  a  de* 
scending  temperature,  and  the  metal  aggregated  in  globules  from  a  state 
of  atomic  suspension,  gold  has  subsided,  because  of  its  density,  to  the 
botiiom,  in  drops,  as  mercury  will  do  in  water,  and  the  golden  drops 
solidifying  about  the  same  time,  alluvial  gold  has  been  left  in  such 
shapes  as  are  now  found. 

In  fusing  iron  ore  the  reduced  metal  descends  by  reason  of  its  greater 
density  and  collects  at  the  bottom ;  while  the  slag  forms  a  stratum 
above ; — in  glass-making  a  glass-galU  consisting  of  chlorides,  oxides, 
and  sulphates  of  sodium  or  other  alkaline  bases, /oo^  over  the  melted 
and  intensely  heated  glass.     In  this  manner  the  auriferous  lavas  have 
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separated  into  strata.  In  the  first  place  gold  has  subsided,  like  iron  in 
the  furnace,  or  like  globules  of  mercury  in  cold  solutions  ;  secondly, 
there  has  been  a  very  friable  aluminous  slag,  or  scoria,  like  the  slag  of 
smelting  works  ;  and  lastly,  perishable  salts  like  the  gall  of  glass  fac- 
tories. 

When  the  parts  of  molten  and  moving  matter  horizontally  distributed 
were  separable,  the  solidification  of  liquids  in  their  separated  state 
has  not  been  confined  to  gold,  but  has  extended  to  rounded  quartz  and 
trap  pebbles  and  boulders  (an  original  solidification  or  a  tendency  to 
decay  in  spheroidal  shapes  is  common  to  many  igneous  rocks),  and  the 
round  pebbles  and  boulders  have  since  been  considerably  intermixed 
with  fragmentary  rocks  and  fossils  by  cataclysmal  and  aqueous  agency, 
while,  at  the  time  the  round  pebbles  were  formed,  tCe  menstruum  also 
may  have  contained  newly  torn  up  and  unfused  fragments  of  rocks 
mechanicaUy  suspended. 

Alluvial  gold  is  the  product  of  a  peculiar  lava  or  trappean  overflow, 
while  the  auriferous  discharges  appear  to  belong  to  a  particular  epoch,  and 
to  have  differed  from  existing  indurated  traps  and  volcanic  productions, 
chiefly  in  quantitative  relation  of  ingredients;  they  have  been  emitted  at  a 
temperature,  and  under  conditions  favourable  to  a  separation  of  parts, 
and  have  mostly  filled  pre-existing  basins,  valleys,  gutters,  and  waters 
courses.  Future  researches  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  analogies  in  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  geognosy, 
rather  than  confined  -to  the  palceontological  department  of  geology. 
Alluvial  gold  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  recent  production  spread  only 
beneath  the  superficial  drifts  that  have  never  been  covered  by  marine 
deposits,  and  which  rest  only  upon  hypogene.  and  erupted  rocks,  and 
upon  metamorphosed  primary  fossiliferous  formations,  in  localities 
where  secondary  and  tertiary  sedimentary  formations  are  wanting ; 
therefore  the  additional  knowledge  respecting  gold  to  be  obtained  by 
examining  the  fossils  in  the  auriferous  drifts  is  but  limited  in  its  appli« 
cation ;  for  by  means  of  aqueous  disturbance,  fossils  of  an  age  both  an- 
terior and  posterior  to  the  gold  deposits  have  been  mixed  in  the  super- 
ficial debris  superimposed  on  the  metallic  stratum.  The  pieces  of  wood 
and  charcoal  found  at  considerable  depths  in  the  auriferous  debris  at 
Ballaarat  and  the  Turon,  and  the  bones  of  extinct  pachyderms  found 
in  the  auriferous  alluvia  of  the  several  gold-producing  countries,  may 
both  have  lived  and  been  placed  there  after  the  metallic  deposits  ;  and 
although  some  tran<iported  rounded  pebbles  found  in  the  auriferous  drift 
of  the  Turon  contain  the  shells  of  mollusks,  these  most  probably  lived,  as 
possibly  might  also  the  pachyderms,  before  the  epoch  of  the  formation 
of  gold  deposits,  and  their  fossil  remains  only  have  been  afterwards 
transported  to  those  places.  Foreign  drift  has  sometimes  been  brought 
to  the  gold  deposits,  but  the  metal  itself  has  never  been  driven  to  any 
great  distance  from  the  spots  where  it  originated. 
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The  alleged  dissemination  of  gold  through  the  mass  in  granites  and 
schists  is  thought  by  some  persontf^to  be  an  objection  to  the  belief  that 
alluvial  gold  has  been  derived  from,  and  thrown  to  the  bottom  in  a  sur- 
face-spread heated  liquid ;  at  another  opportunity  I  trust  to  be  able  to 
show  that  the  presence  of  gold  upon  granites  and  schists  is  a  circum« 
stance  highly  confirmatory  of  it.  I  am,  &c., 

23rd  January,  1855.  Simpson  Dayisoh. 

The  foregoing  essay  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sixth 
PUBLIC  LETTER,  thu3  treating  of  the  Origin  of  Alluvial 
Gold  : 

Sib, — There  is  a  radical  error  commonly  entertained  concerning  the 
formation  of  gold,  which  has  been  much  encouraged  by,  if  indeed  it 
did  not  originate  in,  the  writings  of  two  renowned  geological  explorers 
— an  error  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  its  origin 
in  alluvia ;  it  is  the  mistaken  inference  that  visible  gold  is  contained  ia 
certain  granites,  schists,  clay  slates,  and  limestones  disseminated  through 
the  mcus;  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  such  errors 
commence,  grow  into  belief,  and  become  propagated  and  perpetuated. 

In  '  Russia  and  the  Ural,'  Sir  E.  Murchison  says,  it  is  supposed  gold 
may  have  existed  before  disintegration,  not  only  in  veins  but  also  dis* 
seminated  in  granites,  schists,  olayslates,  and  limestones,  throughout 
the  whole  body  of  the  rock,  whether  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin. 
Some  few  years  afterwards  the  £ev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  a  disciple  of  the 
same  school,  and  justly  a  great  admirer  of  that  distinguished  palaeon- 
tologist, taking  from  him  this  cue  so  convenient  for  a  particular  hy- 
pothesis, proceeds  to  examine  the  gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  obtains  granite  specimens  with  exceedingly  minute  gold  attached 
to  them  from  near  the  upper  surfaces  of  massive  granites,  which,  of 
course,  seems  to  confirm  the  supposition  ;  then  '  Siluria '  comes  out, 
and  in  it  Sir  B.  Murchison  states  that  '*  from  Mr  Clarke,  and  other 
authors,  we  learn  that  there  are  tracts  wherein  gold  is  difiused  in  small 
and  often  imperceptible  particles  through  the  body  of  certain  granitio 
rocks — a  circumstance  I  have  already  mentioned — see  '  ^Russia  and 
the  Ural.  * " 

Again,  lately  in  a  local  newspaper,  a  writer  on  gold  relates  that  M* 
Hoffmann  found  gold  in  Eussia  disseminated  in  great  masses  qf  argU* 
laceous  schists,  yet  forgets  to  notice  the  very  important  fact,  that  the 
gold  reported  as  existing  in  the  schists  was  only  in  the  invisible  state^ 
thus  leaving  the  reader  to  wrongly  infer  that  it  might  have  been  in 
visible  grains  like  alluvial  gold.  It  is  stated  in  '  Siluria '  that  **  Colonel 
Hofituann  long  ago  indicated  a  tract  in  Siberia,  where  the  schistose 
stratified  rocks  are  equally  permeated  by  the  small  difiused  particles 
of  the  metal,  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye ;" — it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  remind  those  persons  who  imagine  that  alluvial  gold  resulted  from 
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grinding-dowu  processes,  that  the  mechaDieal  pulverisation  of  invisible 
gold  never  originated  the  larger  grasis  and  nuggets  of  alluvial  gold. 

To  give  a  definition  of  *'  almost  invisible  '*  is  not  so  easy  as  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  visible  and  invisible  gold ; — let  us  understand 
by  alluvial  gold  the  distinctly  visible  grains  and  larger  lumps  of  the 
metal  horizontally  dispersed  near  the  earth's  surface ;  and  by  auriferous 
quartz  veins,  only  those  nearly  vertical  quartz  veins  which  contain 
palpably  visible  gold,  and  exclude  from  present  consideration  those 
metalliferous  veins  whence  gold,  though  not  perceptible  in  them,  may  be 
extracted  from  their  contained  metallic  oxides,  sulphurets,  or  any  other 
substance  charged  with  the  metal  in  an  invisible  condition,  for  these 
Yeins  seem  more  to  resemble  the  rectilinear  lodes  of  baser  metals,  and 
are  probably  of  quite  a  different  constitution  from  the  ordinary  aurife- 
rous white  quartz-veins. 

In  the  first  place,  I  deny  altogether  the  alleged  fact  of  the  existence 
of  visible  gold  of  the  character  of  alluvial  gold,  in  equable  dissemina- 
tion through  the  mass,  in  any  granites,  schists,  olaystates,  or  lime- 
stones, and  I  deny  that  alluvial  gold  ever  has  been  so  disseminated. 
The  testimony  to  that  effect  is  but  a  mistaken  inference  dravm  from 
observing  the  presence  of  gold  at  the  top  of  these  rocks  in  masses,  and 
in  some  rare  cases  finding  very  minute  particles  attached  to  the  granitic 
specimens ;  in  no  single  instance  has  a  dissemination  through  the  body 
ever  been  proved,  or  even  its  probability  reasonably  shown,  and  when 
cross-examined  on  the  subject  all  the  witnesses  affirmative  of  the  exist- 
ence of  gold  in  that  condition  will  admit  that  they  noticed  visible  gold 
only  near  the  top  surfaces  of  these  rocks  and  spread  over  large  areas, 
and  therefore  inferred  that  the  metal  in  a  visible  state  might  be  dis- 
seminated throngh  the  whole  masses.  The  veracity  of  the  authors  is 
not  questioned,  but  they  have  erred  in  regarding  as  evidence  what  in 
reality  was  only  mistaken  inference,  and  their  testimony  only  goes  to 
show  that  alluvial  gold  was  derived  from  an  overflowing  solvent. 

I  had  mentioned,  before  '  Siluria '  appeared,  in  my  first  letter  on 
the  origin  of  gold,  that  according  to  my  observations  it  was  a  law  of 
high  generality  that  gold-bearing  granites  only  contain  gold  near  their 
exposed  surfaces  (when  not  in  veinstones),  and  that  the  gold  seldom 
reached  a  depth  of  two  feet,  and  consequently  did  not  extend  through- 
out their  masses ;  in  an  unpublished  letter  I  had  again  dwelt  at  greater 
length  on  the  subject,  and  offered  the  following  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  gold  being  in  some  rare  cases  found  adhering  to  gra* 
nites  near  their  upper  surfaces,  and  yet  never  being  found  united  to 
slates  and  schists,  viz. : — ^that  when  quartz  in  tranquillity  and  liquid 
gold  have  been  in  contact  at  a  great  heat,  the  liquid  gold  had,  since  the 
two  substances  possess  some  adhesive  attraction  for  each  other,  spread 
upon  and  attached  itself  to  quartz  and  more  rarely  to  subjacent  quartz- 
iferoQs  granite;  but  when  liquid  gold  had  dropped  upon,  or  come  in 
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contact  with,  orjstalliae  schists  or  slates,  since  the  metal  possesses  little 
or  no  adhesive  attraction  for  those  rocks,  the  force  of  homogeneooa 
cohesion  has  caused  the  liquid  metal  to  assume  globular  shapes  (as  we 
see  quicksilver  will  do)  which  drops  had  then  frequently  entered  into 
the  mould  beneath  them  by  reason  of  their  own  weight  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  superincumbent  mass ;  and  had  there  been  shaped  and 
solidiHed  without  any  adhesions  taking  place  ;  hence  cabinet  specimens 
of  united  gold  and  quartz  are  comparatively  abundant, — specimens  of 
granite  with  adhering  gold  much  rarer ;  but  since  no  adhesions  have 
occurred  between  liquid  gold  and  the  underlying  crystalline  schists  and 
slates,  no  cabinet  specimens  can  be  produced  to  illustrate  this  probable 
fact  of  gold  having  been  melted  into  them ;  the  evidence  can  only  be 
witnessed  in  nature  when  diggers  are  removing  the  metal. 

It  is  due  to  the  author  of  '  Siluria '  to  quote  the  following  passage  : 
**  But  whilst  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  gold  has  sometimes  been  so 
diffused  in  minute  and  imperceptible  particles  in  certain  rocks  (granites, 
&c.)>  ^G  hsLve  yet  to  learn  whether  such  di£fusion  extends/ar  downwards 
into  the  body  of  the  mountain."  As  already  remarked,  visible  gold  of 
the  magnitude  we  call  alluvial  gold,  certainly  does  not  extend  far  down* 
wards,  and  visible  gold  means  tangible,  palpable,  and  evident  grains 
and  lumps :  the  almost  imperceptible  gold  I  may  classify  among  the 
invisible,  for  though  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
alluvial  gold  and  almost  invisible  gold,  the  distinction  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  be  easily  understood,  and  there  is  no  granular  gold  so  diffused 
through  the  body  of  any  granites  or  like  indurated  rocks ;  nor  am  I 
aware  that  either  invisible  or  hardly  perceptible  gold  is  so  diffused, 
but  in  all  cases  is  most  probably  only  present  near  their  upper  surfaces. 
That  part  of  the  question,  however,  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  well 
investigated,  and  is  foreign  to  my  subject,  the  penetration  of  granites 
to  greater  depths,  and  chemical  analyses  can  alone  determine  its  invisi* 
ble  presence  :  abstractedly  considered,  it  is  a  speculative  inquiry  not 
devoid  of  probability  that  some  existing  trappean  rocks  (including 
peculiar  granites),  may  contain  gold  diffused  through  the  body  in  an 
invisible  or  almost  imperceptible  condition,  which  may,  in  fact,  be 
modifications  of  the  once  liquid  auriferous  solvent ; — but  the  golden 
particles  in  such  rocks  (if  there  be  any)  are  certainly  not  in  the  same 
state  of  aggregation  that  they  are  in  alluvia ; — the  auriferous  granites 
of  the  Rev.  W.  B  CUrke  (assuming  hardly  visible  gold  to  be  diffused 
through  their  masses,  of  which  I  am  incredulous)  offer  no  objection  to 
my  theory,  for  the  almost  invisible  gold  they  are  supposed  to  contain 
could  not  by  pulverisation  originate  the  larger  grains  and  lumps  in 
alluvia ; — an  equal  diffusion  of  gold  through  the  body  of  aqueous  rocks 
of  Silurian  age  in  Russia  is  irreconcilable  with  the  belief  that  the  au- 
riferous impregnations  took  place  at  a  recent  epoch,  and  the  alleged 
diffusion  is  not  sustained  by  the  personal  observation  of  Sir  B.  Mar- 
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chison ; — it  is  incredible  that  visible  gold  is  so  diffused  in  them  at  any 
distance  downwards  from  the  top,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  gold 
having  been  only  recently  imparted  to  such  rocks  from  an  overflowing 
■olveni,  is  present  near  their  upper  surfaces  and  may  be  invisible  from 
its  minute  subdivision,  but  never  an  integral  part  of  the  mass. 

It  is  stated,  by  Mr  Stutchbury,  that  besides  being  in  a  quartz  matrix 
gold  has  been  found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  (England)  in  ita  original 
position  in  nests  and  veins,  usually  of  small  extent,  in  granite,  por- 
phyry, schist,  &o.  In  all  those  cases  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  nests 
rested  only  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  so-called  veins  (when  not  quartz 
veins)  were  simply  linear  deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  and,  like  all  other 
alluvial  gold  deposits  in  situ,  they  resulted  from  an  overflowing  aurife- 
rous liquid. 

Gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Brazil  in  mica  schist  in  which 
**  spangles  of  gold  replace  the  mica/'  Doubtless  gold  is  there  near  the 
upper  surface  only,  and  if  ever  found  adhering,  possibly  the  subsequent 
permeation  of  some  cementing  substance  may  have  caused  an  apparent 
exception  to  a  general  rule.  At  all  events,  in  the  many  crystalline 
schists  I  have  examined  in  auriferous  districts,  no  such  replacement 
was  ever  apparent,  and  in  the  reported  cases,  the  **  hardly  perceptible  " 
clause  is  mostly  introduced;  which  of  course  excludes  those  schists 
from  consideration  as  a  matrix  and  probable  origin  of  the  large  visible 
grains  of  alluvial  gold. 

That  under  some  particular  circumstances  small  visible  gold  may 
have  been  cemented  to  schists  is  perhaps  not  altogether  beyond  pos- 
sibility. It  is  certainly  exceptional,  and  I  never  saw  any  that  could  be 
considered  as  a  portion  of  the  mass.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  of 
my  own  observation,  I  may  mention  being  once  present  when  a  dis- 
cussion arose  in  California  as  to  whether  such  things  existed  as  "  slate- 
veins  of  gold,"  which  were  defined  as  veins  containing  no  white  quartz, 
but  having  the  gold  visibly  diffused  in  certain  lines  through  slate- rock. 
No  one  had  ever  seen  any  of  them,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  a 
party  of  experienced  gold-miners  from  the  auriferous  districts  of  Georgia, 
in  the  United  States,  who,  having  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  had 
also  some  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  gold  mines,  yet  these  men  neither 
knew  of,  nor  believed  in,  anything  of  the  kind.  I  proposed  the  same 
queslion  to  Mr  Hosking,  lately  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Nugget 
Company,  who  had  had  some  years  of  experience  in  the  gold  districts 
of  Brazil,  and  also  in  gold-mining  near  Bogota,  in  the  State  of  New 
Granada ;  he  also  was  equally  incredulous  of  the  existence  of  visible 
gold  as  a  part  of  the  mass  in  slates.  In  all  the  reported  cases  of 
M.  Hoffmann,  Dr  Trask,  and  others,  of  visible  gold  being  an  integral 
part  of  schists  and  slates,  we  may  feel  assured,  then,  that  it  has  been 
found  only  near  the  top  surfaces  of  those  formations,  or  oontiguous  to 
the  channels  whence  the  gold  has  issued  from  the  earth's  interior. 
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But  iu  cballcngiDg  the  evidence  of  others,  let  me  narrate  how  my 
attention,  at  first,  was  more  particularly  directed  to  granites,  before 
arriving  at  this  conclusion  respecting  the  absence  of  visible  gold  in 
dissemination  through  their  masses ;  and  the  way  my  theory  commenced 
and  influenced  in  its  incipiency  the  discovery  of  alluvial  gold  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  was  further  confirmed  by  the  discovery  at  Ophir,  and  by 
the  finding  of  gold  at  Goodgood,  a  locality  which  I  had  previously  in- 
dicated to  Mr  Margraves. 

I  had,  before  1849,  travelled  over  several  of  the  gold-fields  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  personally  sought  for  gold  with  some  diligence  in 
the  quartz  veins  on  my  sheep  run  of  Goodgood,  on  various  occasions 
during  a  residence  there  of  two  years,  relying  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
alluvial  gold  is  derived  from  the  destruction  of  such  veins  when  they 
occur  in  granite  or  schistose  formations,  but  I  never  found  any  gold 
whatever  in  them.  Afterwards,  on  reaching  Wood^s  Creek  in  California, 
with  Mr  Hargraves,  in  1849,  the  gold-diggers  would  point  to  the  quartz- 
capped  hills  and  say,  **  There's  the  matrix,  white  quartz  is  the  mother 
of  gold ;  from  those  hills  all  this  alluvial  gold  has  been  derived."  On 
inquiring  of  them  how  they  knew  it,  the  answer  was,  *'  Oh,  all  the  great 
scientific  men  say  that  it  is  derived  from  the  destruction  of  such  rocks ; 
it  must  therefore  be  so.'*  But,  in  my  prospecting  rambles,  I  examined 
the  said  quartz-capped  hillS)  and  sought  for  gold  in  its  supposed  quartz 
matrix,  merely  out  of  curiosity,  as  no  diggers  then  dreamt  of  working 
profitably  in  quartz.  As  I  could  never  find  the  smaUest  particle  of  gold 
in  the  quartz  rock,  although  it  was  abundant  in  the  alluvia  below,  the 
suspicion  naturally  occurred  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  the 
matter.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  a  distance  from  any  quartz-vein,  I 
selected  a  claim  where  the  alluvia  rested  upon  a  bedding  rock  of  slate ; 
at  that  place  the  gold,  of  tolerably  largo  circumference,  was  so  remark- 
ably flat,  thin,  and  closely  wedged  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  slaty 
bedding  rock,  that  I  felt  convinced  mere  mechanical  and  hydrodynamic 
agency  could  never  alone  have  accomplished  its  deposition  in  that  state, 
and  then  1  first  remarked  to  Mr  Hargraves  that  the  gold  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood could  never  have  been  derived  from  pulverised  quartz  veins, 
but  had  evidently  been  melted  into  its  slaty  moulds.  The  inference  natu- 
rally followed,  that  since  alluvial  gold  was  found  in  slates  at  Wood*a 
Creek,  which  gold  had  not  been  derived  from  destroyed  quartz-veins,  it 
was  very  likely  that  alluvial  gold  might  be  in  the  very  same  sort  of  slates 
at  Goodgood,  where  every  other  normal  condition  of  a  gold-field  existed, 
though  1  could  not  when  there,  any  more  than  at  Wood's  Creek,  find 
any  gold  on  examination  of  the  quartz-veins.  Therefore,  when  Mr 
Hargraves  returned  to  the  colony,  1  requested  him  to  examine  Goodgood 
again  by  the  washing  process,  not  supposing  gold  to  be  there  in  quantity 
worth  returning  expressly  to  find ;  and  that  inference  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  correct,  for  gold  is  not  abundant  in  that  vicinity,  though  ita 
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general  preseuco  is  fully  established,  more  particularly  by  the  Ber. 
W.  13.  Clarke's  geological  report  of  the  17ih  of  November,  1851. 

Mr  Hargraves  himself,  who  despised  theories  iu  general,  would  fre- 
quently remark  to  me  when  in  California,  as  certain  specimens  turned 
up,  that  my  theory  about  slates  must  bo  true ;   and  after  his  return  to 
the  colony  in  1851,  being  led  by  circumstances  to  make  his  first  triaU 
at  Ophir,  where  he  recollected  having  seen  both  quartz  and  slates  many 
years  before,  the  only  auriferous  locality  which  he  had  ever  seen  in  the 
colony,  he  sought  for  and  found  gold  there  upon  (he  slates.  The  Colonial 
Gh>ld  Company  near  the  same  spot  soon  aflerwards  expended  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour  and  money  in  opening  a  quartz-vein  which 
traverses  the  same  creek  in  its  richest  part  at  Fitz  Boy  bar,  in  reliance 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  natural  pulverisation  of  quartz  veins  had 
originated  alluvial  gold,  and  they  found  no  gold  whatever,  not  a  single 
speck,  in  the  quartz-vein.  There  is,  then,  but' little  evidence  of  the  pul- 
verisation-conjecture either  at  Goodgood  or  at  Ophir ;  the  testimony 
is  to  the  contrary.    It  is  of  course  easy  to  say  that  there  may  once 
have  been  auriferous  quartz-veins  which  have  entirely  disappeared,  bat 
that  is  merely  assumption,  and  is  mutely  but  irresistibly  denied  by 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  numerous  nuggets  of  alluvial  gold.    The 
prodigious  destructive  force  required  for  the  disintegration  of  such 
quartz-veins  is  inconceivable, — ^yet  the  supporters  of  the  atmospheric- 
action-pulverisation  hypothesis,  whilst  seeing  an  event  which  millions 
of  years  could  not  accomplish,  will  allow  the  gold  impregnation  of  rocks 
to  be  a  recent  geological  event  bordering  on  the  historic  epoch.    It  is 
likewise  an  ingenious  way  of  escaping  a  difEculty,  after  finding  the 
quartz-veins  are  totally  destitute  of  gold,  though  in  tlie  midst  of  rich 
gold-containing  alluvia,  to  suppose  that  they  are  of  an  age  quite  un- 
connected with  the  auriferous  epoch.     Whenever  the  grinding-down 
and  the  meltiug-in  inferences  arc  applied  to  any  great  and  rich  districts 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  gold  in  alluvia,  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  auriferous  quartz-veins  are  merely 
the  former  openings  whence  the  solvent  in  some  cases  has  issued. 

It  is  worth  remarking  how  writers  have  lately  been  shifting  their 
ground  of  argument.  Not  long  ago  quartz  was  esteemed  the  chief 
matrix  ;  it  is  now  found  that  quartz  rock  is  too  hard  to  be  pulverised 
with  such  convenient  facility  ;  therefore  imaginary  matrices  of  friable 
granites  and  schists  are  more  dwelt  upon.  But  lately  aqueous  abrasion 
was  considered  the  chief  destructive  agent ;  it  is  now  found  that  any 
aqueous  power,  whether  marine,  fluvial,  or  cataclysmal,  of  sufficient 
force  and  duration  to  grind  down  quartz-veins  and  round  the  fragments, 
must  have  transported  the  quartz  pebbles  in  aqueous  suspension  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  gold,  since  their  relative  specific  gravities 
are  as  19  to  2^,  therefore  atmospheric  action  is  the  last  weak 
position  of  those  fugitive  reasoncrs.    The  assumptions  are  all  equally 
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untenable ;  the  supposed  atmospheric  destruction  of  imaginary  granites 
and  schists  is  just  as  unlikely  to  have  originated  alluvial  gold  as  the 
conjectured  aqueous  abrasion  of  ideal  quartz -veins. 

Hidicule  is  not  a  legitimate  weapon  for  attacking  opinions  which  are 
amenable  to  reason  alone ;  but  really  such  vague  guesses  have  been 
foisted  upon  public  credulity,  and  by  some  means  mistaken  for  scientific 
deductions,  that  almost  any  means  may  be  fairly  used  in  extirpating 
the  extravagant  falsities. 

Mr  E.  W.  Iludder,  of  the  Macleay  Eiver  in  New  South  Wales,  a  gen- 
tleman who  went  to  California  as  the  representative  of  some  Australian 
Gold-mining  Company,  wishing  to  try  a  certain  patent  gold -washing 
machine,  accompanied  Mr  Hargraves  and  myself  in  a  trading  trip 
up  the  Sacramento  Itiver  in  1850 ;  and  whilst  Mr  Hargraves,  who  never 
liked  the  task  of  prospecting,  remained  in  charge  of  merchandise  at 
Marysville,  near  the  head  of  navigation,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yuba 
and  Feather  Bivers,  I  went  with  Mr  Budder  on  a  short  expedition  to 
the  diggings  on  the  Yuba,  expressly  to  initiate  him  into  the  art  of  prac* 
tical  gold-mining.  Mr  Budder  had  some  theoretical  opinions  of  the 
gold  formation,  and  maintained  that  visible  gold  was  disseminated 
through  the  massive  granite  near  Foster's  bar.  I  contested  the  asser- 
tion, and  we  severally  washed  many  dishes  of  granite,  carefully  pounded 
and  obtained  from  the  large  granite  boulders  in  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  this  question.  I  have  since  had  ample  opportunity 
and  given  close  attention  to  the  inquiry,  because  if  the  assertion  were 
sustained  by  evidence  it  must  have  necessarily  shaken  my  conviction 
respecting  the  melting  of  gold  upon  slates,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
visible  gold,  besides  intersecting  it  in  veinstones,  rests  only  upon  the 
surface  of  granites,  and  enters  their  interstices  in  the  same  way  that  it 
does  upon  slate  formations,  being  only  in  some  rare  cases  attached  to 
the  granites  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

Humboldt  not  only  thought  that  gold  is  of  recent  formation,  an 
opinion  since  confirmed  by  Sir  K.  Murchison's  examination  of  the  Ural, 
but  (as  is  merely  noticed  in  a  passing  way  in  '  Siluria ')  he  made  the 
significant  suggestion,  which  deserves  to  be  printed  in  capital  letters,  and 
repeated  on  every  page,  that  '*  the  formation  of  gold  had  some  closer  rela^ 
Hon  to  or  dependence  upon  the  atmosphere  than  that  of  the  baser  metals  ;  '* 
and  had  that  able  cosmographist  possessed  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  a  gold>digger,  and  practised  removing  the  metal  from  slates  with 
his  own  hands,  he  would  not  merely  have  discovered  the  fact  of  the 
derivation  of  alluvial  gold  from  a  hot  liquid,  expanded  under  the 
atmosphere,  but  from  that  datum  his  capacious  mind  would  have  drawn 
important  conclusions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  to  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  inevitably  lead.  The  close  connection 
of  gold  with  the  atmosphere  is  unquestionable.  An  intensely-heated 
auriforouB  fluid,  after  release  from  subterranean  pressure,  would  imrne- 
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diately  commence  rapid  refrigeration,  and  for  both  reasons  the  separa- 
tion of  parts  and  the  aggregation  of  metallic  particles  would  occur 
freely  only  when  the  highly-heated  auriferous  solvent  became  horizon- 
tally extended  beneath  the  low  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, while  the  molten  gold  has,  I  think,  oflen  dropped  in  a  liquid 
state  into  the  moulds  beneath  it ;  but  perhaps  more  frequently  like 
water  changing  to  hail  in  the  atmosphere,  the  liquid  gold  has  solidified 
before  reaching  its  bedding  place.  My  lessons  have  been  read  in  the 
volume  of  nature  rather  than  in  the  books  of  men,  and  my  conyictions 
are  derired  from  a  long  gold-digging  experience ;  but  since  they  have 
not  completely  dispossessed  the  erroneous  notions  current  in  some 
scientific  quarters,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  them  thus  countenanced  by 
the  opinion  of  the  greatest  modern  philosophers,  and  the  testimony  of 
all  geologists,  when  duly  sifted,  confined  to  facts,  and  stripped  of  mis- 
taken inferences,  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusions. 

When  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke  observed  that  **  the  whole  question  of 
the  distribution  of  gold  depends  upon  a  more  perfect  knowledge  than 
we  at  present  possess  of  the  natural  history  of  trappean  eruptions,"  a 
secret  of  nature  was  nearly  brought  to  light,  but  fatal  prepossessions 
imported  from  the  Ural  prevailed,  and  stifled  the  promising  young  idea 
in  its  incipiency.  The  remark  may  be  applied  in  reversed  order,  and 
alluvial  gold — a  trappean  product — the  only  abundant  metal  which  has 
resisted,  through  the  lapse  of  time,  both  oxydation  and  mineralisation, 
and  still  retains,  unchanged,  its  pristine  molten  freshness — may  be 
appealed  to  as  a  datum  from  which  the  natural  history  of  peculiar 
trappean  eruptions  may  be  truly  inferred ;  their  temperature,  nature, 
and  associated  ingredients  may  be  learnt  from  a  study  of  the  chemical 
nature  and  physical  relations  of  the  unalterable  noble  metal ;  the  history 
of  past  igneous  phenomena  may  be  read  from  this  imperishable  monu- 
ment, just  as  geologists  discover  from  the  data  of  fossils  and  footprints 
the  history  of  past  geological  epochs,  and  infer  the  relative  age  and 
order  of  position  of  ancient  aqueous  rocks  ; — and  observers  may  find, 
in  studying  gold  as  distributed  in  nature,  a  corroboration  of  past  terres- 
trial convulsions,  as  archaeologists  find  vouchers  of  the  history  of  past 
nations  in  the  least  perishable  monuments  of  art  which  remain  yet 
undestroyed  on  the  plains  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Egypt,  when  all  other 
remains  of  human  art  have  disappeared  during  national  convulsions,  or 
have  perished  by  slow  decay.  For  the  petrifled  bodies  of  once  living 
creatures,  and  the  chisels  of  ancient  sculptors,  have  not  left  evidence 
that  attests  the  history  of  the  past  more  legibly  than  the  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  fusion  of  alluvial  gold  in  titu  proves  that  the  metal  has 
been  derived  from  a  highly -heated  horizontally-distributed  lava,  or 
trappean  overflow.  I  have  had  fears  that  my  theory  might  be  antici* 
pated,  or  an  a  priori  knowledge  might  be  asserted ;  luckily  those  fears 
Lave  not  been  realised ;  the  growing  conviction  of  its  truth  in  the 
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minds  of  all  impartial  persons  will  become  more  firmly  established  in 
the  coarse  of  time,  as  facts  become  better  known. 

Oold  is  generally  allowed  to  be  of  recent  production,  the  last  formed 
of  metals,  and  I  concur  in  thinking  the  balance  of  eyidence  is  in  favour 
of  this  conclusion.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  however,  as  late  as  1852,  deems  the 
affirmation  rash  in  the  present  state  of  our  inquiries.  There  are  a  few 
considerations  which  leave  some  doubt  as  to  its  formation  being  as 
recent  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  side  of 
professed  geologists;  for  the  placer  deposit  gold  spread  on  the  earth^s  sur- 
face and  derived  from  some  overflowing  heated  liquid,  near  to  apparent 
channels  of  issue  which  themselves  contain  gold  only  near  the  top,  is 
presumed  by  plain  gold-diggers  to  be  a  relatively  recent  deposit,  and 
it  is  for  those  naturalists  whose  particular  study  is  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth  to  produce  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  £.  Murchison,  founded  upon  observations 
made  in  Eussia,  and  of  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  afler  great  geological 
experience  in  New  South  Wales,  that  the  recent  formation  of  gold  has 
taken  place  in  rocks  of  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  ages. 
The  opinion  of  both  these  able  geologists  is  entitled  to  the  highest  con- 
sideration, and  the  conclusion  may  be  incontrovertibly  true  of  particular 
localities.  The  opinion  may  not  be  intended  as  universally  applicable ; 
if  it  be  so  intended,  I  demur  to  an  acquiescence ;  my  reminiscences 
of  California,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  do  not  sustain  such  a 
general  conclusion,  and  the  presence  of  gold  veins  in  rock  formations 
of  those  ages  may  be  explained  upon  general  considerations.  At  some 
future  time  I  will  attempt  the  explanation. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

8th  Feb.  1855.  Simpson  Davison. 

Postscript. — The  explanations  proposed  in  the  last  para- 
graph not  being  elsewhere  given,  I  may  here  briefly  state  that 
1  think  it  quite  probable,  considering  the  marked  absence  of 
fossils  in  tne  bed  rock  of  any  placer  or  notably  rich  alluvial 
gold  deposit,  that  the  formation  of  gold  may  have  taken  place 
chiefly  upon  rocks  of  ante- Silurian  age,  and  this  conclusion  may 
be  quite  true,  without  negativing  the  allegation  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Clarke,  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  formation  of  gold  has 
taken  place  in  rocks  as  recent  as  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and 
the  other  next  preceding  geological  ages  enumerated  by  that 
author.  My  ideas  were  to  this  effect,  that  allowing  the  cos- 
mographical  doctrine  of  secular  refrigeration,  and  the  existing 

f)roofs  of  a  succession  of  life  from  a  beginning  to  be  satis- 
actory,  and  that  upon  the  flanks  of  a  primordial  axis  of  granite 
or  like  crystalline  rock,  which  has  since  been  obliterated  or 
much  obscured  by  subsequent  eruptions,  there  reposes  a  strati- 
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graphical  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  successive  order 
of  unfossiKferous,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  &c,,  and 
adopting  the  conclusion  of  physical  geology,  that  continuous 
mountain  chains  are  but  the  external  and  solid  coverings  of 
extensive  and  deep-seated  fissures,  which  communicate  with  the 
molten  interior  of  the  earth ;  it  would  then  seem  (however  since 
obscured  by  disturbance  the  primordial  axis  of  the  main  range 
in  Australia  may  be)  that  the  subsequent  gold-producing 
eruptions  have  occurred  along  the  same  meridional  lines, — that 
is,  have  come  up  from  beneath  through  the  same  extensive 
fissure ;  but  as  the  auriferous  eruptions  would  reach  the  surface 
only  through  the  vertical  lines  of  least  resistance,  it  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  resistance  of  the  superficial 
covering  to  guide  the  auriferous  matter  to  its  place  of  issue. 
The  crystalline  rocks  above  might  frequently  ofier  far  greater 
resistance  than  the  lateral  fossilifcrous  rocks,  hence  I  conclude 
that  the  greater  bulk  of  placer  deposit  gold  may  have  been 
spread  upon  ante-Silurian  rocks,  a  good  deal  upon  Silurian,  still 
less  upon  Devonian,  and  the  least  of  all  upon  Carboniferous 
rocks.  But  then,  again,  since  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  any  of  the  eminently  rich  auriferous  districts  have  been 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean  since  the  palaeozoic  epoch,  a  very 
wide  margin  of  time  is  left  for  the  first  appearance  of  gold  on 
the  surface,  and,  in  fact,  its  issue  may  or  may  not  have  been  later 
than  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  while  the  metal  is  nevertheless 
not  found  resting  upon  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  later  epochs 
in  other  districts,  because  the  igneous  outbursts  connected  with 
them  have  not  been  derived  from  the  same  deep-seated  source. 

Such  considerations  lead  to  the  further  induction  that  the 
glowing  liquid  interior  of  the  globe  (if  such  there  be)  is  not 
composed  of  one  homogeneous  substance,  but  rather  of  con- 
centric molten  strata,  of  which  that  stratum  which  contained 
gold  (allowing  it  to  be  the  most  recently  erupted  matter)  has 
been  the  most  deep-seated  of  any  which  secular  refrigeration 
has  yet  brought  to  the  exterior.  Auralogy  is  a  new  science, 
which  is  destined,  I  am  persuaded,  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  as 
well  as  to  elucidate  obscure  questions  of  cosmology  in  general. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  have  remarked  that  in  the  preced- 
ing letter  I  have  said  less  upon  the  subject  of  dissemination  of 
gold  in  limestones  than  in  other  alleged  gold  diffused  rocks. 
The  surmise  appeared  to  be  so  entirely  imaginary  that  I  scarcely 
thought  it  necessary  to  refute  it  as  regaraed  the  colonies,  for 
although  in  New  South  Wales  there  are  small  bands  of  lime- 
stones in  those  districts  which  in  a  broad  sense  are  said  tx)  be 
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auriferous,  yet  I  know  of  no  bed  rock  of  limestone  beneath 
any  notably  rich  gold  deposit.  In  California,  and  in  Victoria 
likewise,  the  placer  deposits  are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
massive  limestones  ;  I  could  not  therefore  dispute  the  general 
tloctrine  of  gold  dissemination  in  this  rock  from  personal  obser- 
vation, but  only  remark  that  this  rock  did  not  seem  connected 
with  the  gold  deposits  upon  any  of  the  richer  gold-fields.  It 
was  then  with  no  small  pleasure  that  subsequently  I  found  a 
description,  dated  in  1848,  of  the  gold-fields  of  Borneo,  where 
limestone  appears  to  be  the  chief  bed  rock.  The  writer's  ob- 
servations, from  quite  an  independent  source,  are  so  confir- 
matory of  my  views  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  dissemination- 
conjecture  as  relates  to  limestones,  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  derivation  of  alluvial  gold  from  abraded  veinstones,  that  I 
give  the  full  account,  and  have  italicised  the  two  most  impor- 
tant sentences.  The  volume  whence  the  extract  is  taken  is 
entitled 

*  Sarawak.*     By  Hugh   Low,    Secretary  to  Eajah   Sir  James 

Brooke.  (18i8.) 

"The  gold  is  found  in  three  situations:  in  crevices  of  Umentone 
rocks,  in  alluvial  soil,  and  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  rivers.  It  is 
found  chiefly  on  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  islands,  but 
is  not  obtained  in  any  quantity  to  the  northward.  Last  year  I  accom- 
panied Mr  Brooke  on  a  visit  to  the  rocks.  The  place  they  were  then 
working  was  about  four  miles  inland  from  the  river,  and  about  that 
distance  from  Seniawau  and  Tundong.  This  place  was  called  Batta 
Kaladi,  and  was  a  limestone  hill  about  200  feet  in  height,  the  surface 
of  which  was  worn,  like  all  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  country,  appa- 
rently by  water,  into  ridges  so  sharp  that  it  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  have  fallen  upon  them.  Amongst  these  ridges 
were  holes,  very  small  continuations  of  which  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountain,  some  of  them  being  forty  or  more  feet  in  depth.  Th© 
onlv  difficulty  appeared  to  be  in  the  labour  of  making  the  aperture 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  miner ;  but  this  accomplished,  on  his 
descent  he  found  the  bottom,  which  invariably  opened  to  a  cave,  co- 
vered with  earth  of  a  loamy  nature.  This,  on  being  brought  to  the 
surface  in  baskets,  was  washed,  and  we  were  told  produced  a  heugkal 
of  gold  (about  one  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce)  from  each  bushel  of 
earth,  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  bushels  being  found  in  each  cave,  ac- 
cording to  its  size.  It  was  accordinglv  a  very  gamful  speculation,  and  the 
working  of  it  was  carried  on  by  all  the  idle  and  poorer  classes  of  the 
community  of  Sarawak,  so  much  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  hire  men  for 
ordinary  work 

"  How  the  gold  shonld  be  discovered  in  these  fissures  at  all  is  veiy 
remarkable,  and  perhaps  may  afibrd  a  curious  fact  for  the  studv  of 

geologists  and  mineralogists ;  it  cannot  have  descended  from  any  place 
igher,  as  the  caves  are  found  on  the  highest  as  well  as  on  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  flat- topped  hill,  nor  after  repeated  examinO' 
tions  of  (he  limestone  is  the  slightest  trace  of  the  metal  discoverable  in  it ; 
the  surface  of  the  rock  is  but  scantily  furnished  with  earth,  and  that  is 
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of  a  regetable  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  of  the  soil  of  the  stir« 
rounding  district  is  alluvial,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  gold,  but 
not  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent  as  that  found  in  the  fissures  above 
described,  hence  the  soil  in  these  differs  in  the  relative  quantities  it 
contains.  The  golden  shower  into  which  Jupiter  is  fabled  to  have 
transformed  himself  appears  to  have  fallen  here.  Antimony  is  found 
in  a  vein  in  the  same  rock,  the  fissures  of  which  produced  the  gold 
above  described. 

"  The  gold  which  is  found  in  alluvial  soils  is  that  of  which  the  supply 
is  most  to  be  depended  on.  This  is  in  Sarawak,  found  and  worked  in 
many  places  principally  by  the  Chinese,  though  the  Malays  occasionally 
worC  it  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  earth  in  which  it  is  foimd  is  a  yellow  clayey 
loam  ;  this  being  removed  to  a  series  of  large  troughs,  into  which  the 
water  of  a  pond,  previously  dammed  up  for  the  purpose,  is  turned,  the 
heavier  particles  of  earth  are  removed  ;  what  remains  is  washed  away 
by  hand  in  small  shallow  wooden  dishes,  until  nothing  or  very  little 
but  the  pure  gold  remains — the  refuse  in  melting  that  which  is  cleaned 
by  the  C  hinese  never  exceeding  the  one  thirty-second  part-  It  is  not 
/bmnJ  im  rrins  in  any  part  of  Sarafcak,  but  in  small  particles  distributed 
through  the  soil,  nor  does  it  extend  to  any  great  depth.  In  particular 
oasee  the  smaller  grains  are  preferred  by  purchasers  to  the  larger,  as 
they  are  generally  much  cleaner  than  the  latter,  the  crevices  of  the 
granulated  particles  of  which  render  them  more  difficult  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed. 

••  The  gold  which  is  found  in  the  river  is  of  the  same  description  as 
that  last  mentioned,  and  is  probably  washed  from  the  alluviah  during 
heavy  rains.  It  is  sought  for  by  numberless  Malays  during  the  dry 
season,  when  the  water  of  the  river  is  low.** 

Instead  of  any  direct  reply  to  my  propositions,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  same  journal  A  few  Words  on  the  Origin 
OF  Gold,  as  follows  : 

Sib, — Some  curious  theories  have  from  time  to  time  been  propounded 
respecting  the  origin  and  deposit  of  the  brilliant  and  valuable  metal 
which  has  lately  caused  such  an  excitement  in  the  civilised  world  One 
party  supposes  that  gold  has  been  disintegrated  by  aqueous  abrasion 
from  quartz  veins,  the  process  extending  over  an  immense  period  of 
time.  Another  imagines  that  a  gradual  though  almost  imperceptible 
change  is  at  present  taking  place  in  the  gold-bearing  formations,  and 
that  the  gold  is  separated  from  its  matrix  by  atmospheric  influences. 
A  third  party  is  of  opinion  that  gold  has  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  accompanied  by  a  perishable  lava,  of  which  every  trace  has  now 
disappeared.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  value  of  either 
of  the  above-noted  theories,  still  I  will  not  disturb  them  at  present,  but 
simply  enumerate  a  few  ideas  of  my  own  on  this  very  interesting  sub- 
ject, which  are  the  fruit  of  eighteen  months'  experience  and  observa- 
tion at  various  gold-fields  in  this  colony  and  Victoria. 

Whether  quartz  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  creation  of  gold  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain,  and  may  possibly  be  a  sealed  ques- 
tion to  the  end  of  time.     Quartz  is  generally  termed  the  matrix  of  gold, 
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but  except  it  can  be  proved  that  gold  originallj  was  generated,  or 
formed  in  and  through  the  influence  of  quartz,  I  must  submit  that  the 
term  is  not  justified.  But  it  is  uniTersallr  admitted  that  gold  is  now 
found  in  more  intimate  association  with  quartz  than  with  any  other 
stone.  The  reason  seems  obrious.  Quartz  is  capable  of  more  perfect 
liquefaction  by  igneous  action  than  slate,  sand-stone,  trap-rock,  or  anj 
other  substance  on  gold-fields.  I  am  of  opinion  that  quartz  in  a  liqoe* 
fied  state,  by  igneous  actibn,  has  been  the  principal  medium  of  couTey- 
ing  gold  from  a  great  depth  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Qnartz-Teina 
have  been  found  permeating  schistose  rocks  at  immense  depths,  bat 
those  gold-bearing  quartz-reins  which  are  rich  in  the  precious  metal 
below  a  moderate  depth  are  very  rare.  Gold  is  a  surface  metal,  and 
sinking  through  the  bed-rock  in  alluvial  working,  seems  more  valuable 
for  speculation  than  profit,  except  where  some  eccentric  disruption  has 
once  taken  place,  in  which  case  a  stratum  containing  gold  may  be  found 
below  what  appears  to  be  the  bed-rock,  but  which  is  not  so  in  reality. 

I  deem  it  probable  that,  afV<er  the  igneous  action  and  the  other  tre- 
mendous subterraneous  agencies  employed  by  Divine  Power  had  par- 
tially subsided,  and  the  lately  liquefied  quartz  assumed  a  semi-solid 
condition,  but  still  retaining  intense  heat,  the  windows  of  the  heavens 
were  opened,  and  a  deluge  of  rain  poured  down  upon  the  burning 
earth.  In  such  a  case  the  consequences  might  easily  be  imagined. 
The  heated  quartz  would  explode  and  shatter  into  fragments  wherever 
a  heavy  body  of  cold  water  would  come  into  contact  with  it,  the  gold 
would  be  cleanly  disintegrated  from  the  quartz,  and  the  innumerable 
nuggets  and  particles  of  gold  would  be  hurled  on  by  the  water  until 
they  were  successively  deposited  in  their  respective  crevices.  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  Bendigo,  I  think  the  above  theory  is  probable. 
That  it  is  possible  a  very  simple  experiment  will  tend  to  show.  Take 
a  specimen  of  gold  in  quartz  from  a  quartz-vein,  heat  it  till  it  becomee 
red  hot,  then  drop  it  into  cold  water,  and  the  quartz  will  explode  and 
leave  the  gold  clean.  HkCr  Babbage,  of  South  Australia,  performed  an 
ingenious  experiment  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  nuggets  of  gold 
associated  with  quartz  of  a  pebbly  appearance,  commonly  termed  spe- 
cimens, found  in  alluvial  workings,  had  probably  been  formed  at  the 
first.  He  broke  up  some  transparent  quartz  into  small  pieces,  and 
placed  them  in  a  vessel  full  of  cold  water.  He  then  melted  a  small 
quantity  of  copper,  and  poured  it  into  the  vessel.  The  copper  fbsed 
^e  particles  of  quartz  together  in  a  mass,  and  a  copper  and  quarts 
nugget  was  the  result,  similar  in  appearance  to  an  alluvial  specimen  on 
a  gold-field ;  and  the  quartz  in  the  process  had  been  rendered  opaque. 
In  working  at  gold-bearing  quartz  on  Bendigo  I  generally  found  the 
quartz  richest  in  gold  very  brittle,  rather  transparent,  and  quite  light 
when  disengaged  from  the  gold  by  a  blow  of  the  hammer.    In  different 
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gullies  on  Bendigo  quartK-reiDS  may  be  traced  perfectlj  diatinet  to 
and  from  a  gollj  where  thej  cross  it  at  right  angles,  but  in  the  golly 
within  flood  mark  thej  are  often  oat  through,  showing,  I  think  rerj 
plainly,  that  the  quartz  in  a  heated  state  had  been  exploded  and  re- 
moTed  from  the  spot  by  floods.  Where  the  gold  has  remained  in  the 
quarts  is  generally  on  the  hills,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  gul- 
lies, and  therefore  much  less  likely  to  be  dLsintegrated  from  the  quarts 
than  where  a  large  body  of  water  gare  yigour  to  the  exploding  power. 

The  subject  is  a  large  one, — and  I  hare  merely  thrown  out  a  few 
hints  respecting  it.  I  hope,  howeyer,  that  before  long,  by  uniting  prao- 
tioe  and  theory  together,  we  will  be  enabled  to  gire  our  children  more 
correct  ideas  of  the  causes  of  the  origin  and  deposit  of  gold  than  any  of 
those  that  hare  been  current.        I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  February  10.  A  Ebtibbd  Gk)LD-DieeBB. 

To  the  foregoing  *  Few  Words '  I  referred  as  follows,  in  a 

SEVENTH   PUBLIC   LETTER,  entitling  it  ThE  NaTURAL  GoLD 

Formations. 

Sib, — I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  the  "  Retired 
Gold-digger  '*  respecting  the  origin  and  deposit  of  gold,  since  the  tone 
of  his  letter  indicates  a  loye  of  truth,  and  while  in  words  the  writer 
attaches  small  importance  to  the  theory  about  which  I  have  lately 
addressed  you,  his  admissions  virtually  concede  the  great  principles  for 
which  I  hare  contended  when  almost  every  recognised  authority  was 
in  opposition. 

In  the  eagerness  to  expound  a  great  truth  upon  a  difficult  subject 
the  unskilful  in  argument  are  apt  to  oTershoot  the  mark,  and  by  enter- 
ing upon  controTcrsial  and  doubtful  details  of  secondary  consideration 
to  obscure  the  yalue  of  the  greater  principles — such  it  seems  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  perishable  lava  theory  upon  the  "  Retired  Gold- 
digger,'*  for  he  apparently  finds  some  subordinate  part  of  the  theory 
objectionable,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  the  groundwork,  and 
brings  a  yaluable  addition  to  it. 

His  clear  language  is  unmistakable  when  he  writes: — "I  am  of 
opinion  that  quartz,  in  a  liquefied  state  by  igneous  action,  has  been  the 
principal  medium  of  conyeying  gold  from  a  great  depth  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;*'  and  this  opinion  is  the  first  position  of  the  theory  he 
professes  not  to  yalue.  Until  lately  no  one  dared  thus  to  beard  the 
alleged  scientific  deductions,  and  to  speak  so  boldly  of  liquefied  quartz 
being  the  medium  of  conyeyance.  Formerly  the  debatable  question 
vnong  the  learned  was  chiefly  whether  gold  in  quartz«yeins  was  due  to 
electro-magnetism,  or  to  sublimation  from  ascending  mineral  yapours. 
The  writer  of  the  perishable  laya  theory,  almost  alone,  fairly  asserted 
that  gold  was  conyeyed  from  the  earth^s  interior  in  a  liquid  which 
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incladed  quarte,  and  that  the  same  qnartc,  when  not  retained  in  the 
fissure  of  egress,  separated  itself  after  emission  in  liqnid  globules,  as  oil 
will  do  in  water,  and  then  becoming  solidified,  is  now  one  of  the  sub* 
stances  which  has  not  perished ;  even  the  "  Betired  Digger  '*  does  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  liquid  quarts  has  been  the  only  medium  of 
conyeyance. 

In  dismissing  the  theories  of  aqueous  abrasion  and  atmospheric  iii> 
fluences  so  summarily,  the  "  Betired  Gold-digger  *'  is  too  flattering— 
▼anity  whispers  that  my  late  letters  on  these  subjects  have  influenced 
that  rejection — ^let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  thoee  theories  have  been 
sanctioned  by  some  of  the  greatest  intellectual  luminaries  of  the  age ; 
the  '  Lectures  on  Grold '  is  the  joint  production  of  Professors  Jukea, 
Forbes,  Playiair,  Smith,  Percy,  and  Mr  Hunt ;  and  tiiese  professoft, 
with  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  and  many  other  scientific  indiriduals, 
hare  entertained  those  theories  almost  without  a  scintilla  of  doubt. 
The  lions  are  now  sick,  but  let  us  not  give  them  the  ass's  kick. 

That  gold  has  been  conyeyed  to  the  earth's  surface  in  liquefied  quarti 
the  "  Betired  Digger  *'  admits,  bat  I  have  also  affirmed  that  the  liquid 
matter  has  been  horieontally  distributed,  and  that  the  gold  globules 
necessarily  fell  to  the  bottom  when  in  a  surface-spread  liquid,  and  the 
uniyersality  of  flat  gold  in  slates  is  good  evidence  of  the  metal  being 
also,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  liquid  state.  The  "  Betired  Digger  *'  has 
studiously  avoided  touching  that  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  in  truth 
the  main  point,  the  great  fact  and  principle  which  led  to  the  alluvial 
gold  discoveries  in  Aastralia,  and  which  no  scientific  writer  has  yet 
appreciated  in  considering  the  origin  of  the  noble  metal  in  alluvia.  The 
'*  Betired  Digger,*'  however,  in  granting  the  premises  has  made  a  pro- 
bable overflow  apparent;  and  if  an  overflow  has  in  any  case  ever  tdceu 
place,  then  the  great  preponderance  of  gold  in  alluvia  over  that  in  vein* 
stones  all  over  the  world,  leaves  but  little  doubt  that  the  greater  bulk 
of  alluvial  gold  has  originated  in  an  overflowing  auriferous  liquid.  Hie 
admissions  of  the  "Betired  Digger"  show  that  there  is  a  j^ysical 
necessity  for  one  and  a  high  probability  of  both  the  following  positions, 
namely,  either  that  the  liquid  quarts  and  gold  overflowed  the  channels 
that  conveyed  it  fh>m  the  earth's  interior,  and  consequently  spread 
horieontaily,  or  else  that  a  yolume  of  some  matter  other  than  molten 
quarts  and  gold  was  emitted  from  the  same  openings.  Both  these  an 
leading  principles  in  the  perishable  lava  theory. 

If  the  "  Betired  Digger  '*  believes  that  liquid  quarts  and  gold  ever 
overflowed  its  channels  of  conveyance  from  the  earth's  interior,  it  is 
then  self-evident  that  gold  in  the  metallic  state  would  sink  to  the  bottom 
in  a  surface-spread  liquid,  and  if  after  the  solidification  the  quarts  were 
shattered  to  fragments  by  the  means  which  he  has  indicated,  then  a 
novel  idea  is  expressed  as  far  only  as  regards  the  origin  of  quarts-frag* 
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mentfl ;  we  ihoold  perfectly  agree  in  one  great  principle  respecting  the 
origin  of  gold,  namelj,  that  it  was  derived  from  a  highly  heated  hari' 
contally  distributed  auriferous  liquid — and  that  is  a  great  fact,  to  all 
appearance,  which  no  scientific  writer  has  yet  ventured  to  arow. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Betired  Digger  "  imagines  that  the  aa- 
riferous  quartz  (when  shattered  into  fragments  by  the  agency  he  has  sug- 
gested, which  also  released  the  metal  from  its  stony  envelope,  and  thus 
originated  all  alluvial  gold),  had  lately  been  a  liquid  strictly  confiined  to 
reins,  and  had  never  emanated  from  them  in  the  liquid  state — let  us  try 
to  imagine  the  process  of  formation  whilst  the  quartz  was  yet  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  the  fissures,  though  brimful,  yet  were  not  overflowing  ;  is  it 
conceivable  that  metallic  gold,  a  substance  seven  times  heavier  than  the 
liquid  containing  it,  could  float  on  the  top  or  in  suspension  P  It  is 
manifestly  impossible ;  a  moment's  tranquillity  when  quartz  was  in  the 
liquid  state  would  have  been  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  its  descent ;  and 
yet  quartz-veins  are  notoriously  richer  at  Uie  top.  The  most  violent 
ebullition  could  not  sustain  metallic  gold  at  the  top  in  liquid  quartz, 
and  to  suppose  ebullition  is  strong  presumption  of  a  possible  overflow; 
the  metallic  gold  must  have  been  suspended  by  some  power,  and  what 
Gould  that  power  possibly  have  been  other  than  the  force  of  emission, 
without  which  gold,  in  the  metallic  state,  could  no  more  swim  in  liquid 
quartz  than  it  can  in  free  water.  To  admit  an  emitting  force  argues 
that  some  matter  was  emitted,  and  that  matter  must  have  been  either 
an  auriferous  liquid  quartz  in  the  act  of  being  horizontally  distributed, 
or  it  must  have  been  other  matter  which,  for  convenience,  is  collectively 
termed  a  perishable  lava. 

But  when  it  is  admitted  that  there  was  an  emission  of  liquid  matter, 
which  is  also  strongly  confirmed  by  the  flattened  gold  in  slates,  and 
when  it  is  assumed  that  gold  and  quartz  were  separated  from  other 
mstter,  and  that  gold  especially  separated  itself  only  near  the  surface 
after  release  from  pressure,—  considered  also  with  the  fact  that  the  two 
substances  possess  diflerent  congealing  points, — then  every  difficulty 
is  removed.  To  repeat  words  which  I  have  used  before,  the  fissures 
which  are  now  auriferous  quartz-veins  would  be  filled  with  gold  and 
quartz,  when  the  emitting  force  began  to  grow  gradually  feebler,  when 
the  auriferous  solvent  near  the  vent  of  emission  was  undergoing  separa- 
tions, and  while  the  emitting  force  yet  prevented  the  arrangement  in 
the  vein  of  the  separated  ingredients  in  the  same  order  of  their  specific 
gravities  as  occurred  in  the  surface-spread  solvent,  then  the  fissure 
would  be  filled  by  that  product  possessing  the  highest  congealing  point 
solidifying  against  each  lateral  wall,  and  the  separated  ingredient  most 
likely  to  be  entangled  and  encssed  in  the  solidified  matter  would  be 
that  possessing  the  greatest  specific  gravity,  which  would  be  mechani- 
cally suspended  in  the  vein  as  the  emitting  force  diminished.    Gold 
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has  the  greatest  specific  grayity — quartz  has  the  highest  congealing 
point  and  fills  the  yeins ;  hence  gold  in  apparent  former  fusion  in  a 
quartz  matrix. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  mode  of  disintegration  so  well  described 
bj  the  "  Eetired  Digger,"  it  appears  to  be  both  possible  and  probable^ 
and  is  a  yaluable  suggestion  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  quarta 
fragments  have  originated  in  some  localities,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  tops  of  some  quartz-veins  haye  been  destroyed,  but  it  is  not  of  that 
comprehensiye  character  to  be  termed  another  theory  ;  it  is  in  no  way 
antagonistic  to  my  theory,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  is  an  admissible  part  of 
it.  It  may  be  remembered  that  whilst  fragmentary  quartz  at  Bendigo 
is  abundant  on  the  flats,  the  great  body  of  the  drift  forming  the  Seyen 
White  Hills  is  composed  of  perfectly  rounded  pebbles,  almost  exclu- 
sively quartz,  and  almost  without  an  angular  fragment ;  thus  both  our 
views  may  be  true  of  the  same  gold-field.  It  is  an  objection  to  the 
universality  of  the  release  of  gold  from  quartz  by  the  means  indicated, 
that  cold  water  must  have  appeared  in  all  cases  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
when  the  quartz  was  at  a  proper  heat, — the  inference  may  be  true  of 
some  localities,  but  it  is  imlikely  to  be  true  of  all.  Circumstances 
hurried  my  theory  somewhat  prematurely  to  publication  in  a  manner 
imfitted  for  critical  perusal,  which  may  lead  some  persons  to  say,  like 
the  "  Eetired  Grold-digger,*'  that  they  attach  little  importunoe  to  the 
theory,  yet  at  the  same  time  acquiesce  in  its  most  important  principles, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  were  widely  at  variance  with 
the  current  scientific  and  popular  opinions  upon  the  subject.  But  now 
every  digger  I  speak  with  confesses  that  he  always  entertained  such 
opinions  in  secret,  although  overawed  and  silenced  by  scientific  authority 
into  a  reluctant  acknowledgment  that  all  alluvial  gold  resulted  from  the 
natural  grinding  down  and  gradual  decay  of  petrified  quartz- veins. 

I  am.  Sir,  &o.,  Simpson  Davison. 

These  letters  had  not,  however,  the  effect  of  drawing  forth 
any  opinion  avowedly  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  either  afltana- 
tive  or  negative  of  my  views,  but  the  apologetic  tone  and  great 
ability  evident  in  the  following  pubhc  letter  confirmed  my 
supposition  of  his  being  my  anonymous  adversary.  **The 
Retired  Gold-digger "  thus  wrote  again  on  The  Origin  op 
Gold: 

Sib, — I  am  obliged  to  Mr  Davison  for  the  friendly  spirit  he  has 
evinced  in  his  reply  to  my  observations  respecting  the  origin  and  de- 
posit of  gold,  contained  in  last  Monday's  *  Empire,'  and  will  now,  with 
your  permission,  address  a  few  words  in  reply  in  the  same  feeling. 

Mr  Davison  writes :  "  In  dismissing  the  theories  of  aqueous  abrasion 
and  atmospheric  influences  so  summarily,  the  '  Eetired  Gold-digger  ' 
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11  too  flattering — Tanity  whispen  that  my  late  letters  on  the  subject 
bare  influenced  that  rejection,"  &o.  I  beg  to  assure  Mr  Dayiaon  that 
the  opinions  contained  in  my  letter  were  entertained  by  me  soon  after 
my  arriyal  on"  Bendigo,  and  before  I  read  his  first  letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  Mr  Hargraves.  With  the  style  and  spirit  of  that  letter 
I  was  much  pleased,  for  the  writer  delirered  his  opinions  with  an  ear- 
neatness  that  marked  his  sincerity,  and  a  modesty  which  commanded 
my  respect.  Many  subordinate  parts  of  his  theory  were  ingeniously 
oooeeiTed,  and  yery  probable ;  but,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  I  under- 
ttood  him  to  intimate  it  as  his  opinion  that  gold  had  been  brought  to 
the  surface  more  intimately  associated  with  a  lava  of  a  perishable 
nature,  which  had  since  disappeared,  than  with  quartz  or  any  other 
substance.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  leading  point  of  Mr  Davison's 
theory,  and,  while  considering  it  not  impossible,  I  could  not  find  suffi- 
cient evidence  in  his  arguments  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  perishable 
lara  had  accompanied  the  gold  at  the  period  of  emission ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fusible  nature  of  quartz,  and  its  more  intimate  associa- 
tion with  gold  than  that  possessed  by  any  other  substance,  seemed  to 
point  it  out  as  a  sufficiently  perfect  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  gold 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  Mr  Davison's  reply  to  my  letter,  he 
seems  to  intimate  that  what  I  lately  deemed  the  leading  i^nciple  of 
his  theory  is  but  a  secondary  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  it  so  ;  for  I 
had  thought  (probably  through  misinterpretation  of  his  meaning  in  the 
first  letter)  he  attached  more  importance  to  the  agency  of  a  perishable 
lara  than  he  does. 

Mr  Davison  says :  "  The  writer  of  the  perishable  lava  theory,  almost 
alone,  fairly  asserted  that  gold  was  conveyed  from  the  earth's  interior 
in  a  liquid  which  included  fluid  quartz ;  and  the  same  quartz  solidified 
is  one  of  the  substances  that  had  not  perished ;  even  the  '  Betired  Dig- 
ger '  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  liquid  quartz  was  the  only  medium  of 
conveyance/*  I  am  glad  to  find  Mr  Davison's  ideas  in  nmny  respects 
so  closely  resembling  my  own ;  and  I  will  candidly  acknowledge  that  I 
do  not  think  liquid  quartz  in  the  mass  was  the  only  medium  of  convey- 
ance. However,  I  would  hesitate  long,  with  our  present  means  of  in- 
formation, before  I  could  imagine  that  a  medium  must  necessarily  be 
of  a  perishable  nature.  On  the  banks  of  Lewis  Ponds'  Creek,  a  few 
miles  above  Ophir,  there  are  many  ^aces  which  exhibit  traces  of  pow- 
erful igneous  action.  Quartz-veins  and  quartz-fragments  are  present, 
but  not  of  size  or  in  quantities  sufficient  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
much  gold,  except  we  suppose  the  igneous  action  had  also  a  share  in 
conveying  to  the  surface  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gold  found  there. 
Similar  points  above  flood  mark  aboxmd  at  many  of  the  diggings  in 
ISew  South  Wales.  Is  it  not  possible  that  unmense  bodies  of  quai^tz 
may  exist  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  the  vioinity  of  such  places  ; 
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that  at  the  time  of  the  prodootion  and  emisBion  of  gold  the  upheaving 
force  had  been  too  weak  to  develope  them  at  the  surface,  but  had 
thrown  up  through  fisdures  small  streams  of  liquid  quartz  highly  auri- 
ferous P  The  formation  at  the  places  above  noticed  is  principally  com* 
posed  of  a  hard  talcose  schist.  I  think  quartz-veins  in  a  clay  slate  for- 
mation are  generally  more  numerous,  better  developed,  and  more  eon* 
tinuous  than  those  in  a  hard  blue  slate  formation.  Is  it  not  possibla 
that  the  softer  and  more  yielding  nature  of  a  clay  slate  formation  offered 
less  resistance  to  the  bold  development  of  quartz-veins  by  upheaving 
power  P  Is  it  not  possible  that  large  masses  of  gold  in  a  state  of  fusioii 
may  have  been  detached  firom  liquid  quartz  deep  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  by  disrupting  agencies,  and  conveyed  to  the  surface  in  company 
with  trap-rock  P  The  peculiar  appearance  of  a  rich  surface  hill  on  Tip- 
perary  Gully,  and  a  somewhat  similar  one  on  New  Chum  Gully,  Ben- 
digo,  first  caused  this  idea  to  cross  my  mind,  for  quartz-fragments  aro 
scarce  in  both  places.  That  a  small  quantity  of  gold  is  separated  from 
the  quartz  by  aqueous  abrasion  is  highly  probable,  and  that  atmo- 
spheric influences  have  some  effect,  seems  equally  so.  I  deem  it  pro- 
bable there  are  othen  also,  each  contributing  a  little  assistance  to  tho 
great  process  of  separation ;  but  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  the  subject  of  disintegration  by  explosioiiy 
as  probably  the  most  powerful  agent  of  all  in  the  mighty  work. 

I  assure  Mr  Davison  I  did  not  purposely  avoid  touching  upon  a  point 
which  he  justly  deems  of  importance — the  overflow  of  quartz  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  its  horizontal  distribution,  while  the  gold,  from  its  greater 
density,  insinuated  itself  between  the  slates,  and  there  remained. 
Nature  speaks  very  plainly  on  this  subject  at  the  various  diggings.  I 
think  it  very  likely  as  an  important  secondary  cause.  In  Oaky  Creek, 
an  important  tributary  of  the  Lower  Turon,  leading  from  the  Bald  Hill 
to  the  river,  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  small  quartz -vein  hori- 
zontally appearing  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  which,  from  its  relative 
position  to  an  enormous  vertical  quartz-vein  a  few  yards  distant,  seems 
to  have  conveyed  a  large  portion  of  the  auriferous  treasures  of  the 
latter  to  the  creek.  The  rocks  below  it  are  covered  in  some  placet 
with  a  thin  coating  of  quartz  until  within  flood  mark.  About  twenty 
yards  below  the  large  vein  seems  to  have  been  cut  across  and  shattered 
into  fragments,  which  are  deposited  lower  down  the  creek.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr  Davison  in  the  opinion  that  gold  has  been  derived  from 
a  highly  heated  auriferous  fluid,  but  I  think,  upon  mature  reflection,  he 
will  not  deem  it  to  have  been  universally  distributed  in  a  horizontal 
manner. 

In  the  few  remarks  published  in  last  Monday's  '  Empire '  I  had  no 
intention  of  attempting  to  found  a  perfect  theory,  but,  possessing  ideae 
which  I  deemed  might  add  a  drop  to  the  great  ocean  of  truth,  I 
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thought  it  adyitable  to  lay  them,  disjointed  as  they  were,  before  the 
pablio. 

The  Seven  White  Hills  at  Bendigo  present  an  interesting  subject  of 
study  for  the  geologist.  With  the  exception  of  the  Eagle  Hawk  White 
Hills,  but  which  are  much  smaller,  I  belicTe  they  are  the  only  drift 
hills  on  Bendigo.  Geologists  seem  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  causes  which  produced  such  remarkable  exceptions  to  all  the 
other  hills  on  Bendigo.  Bendigo  Flat  is  a  large  basin,  draining  a  rerj 
extensive  tract  of  country.  Immense  floods,  of  which  we  possess  but 
■n  imperfect  idea,  have  probably  in  remote  times  rushed  with  fearful 
impetuosity  down  Bendigo  Flat,  receiving  foaming  rivers  from  the 
numerous  gullies  in  their  course.  Ironbark  and  Long  Gullies  take  a 
sharp  turn  and  enter  Bendigo  Flat  opposite  the  Seven  White  Hills.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  water  from  those  gullies,  striking  the  main  body 
in  Bendigo  Flat  nearly  at  right  angles,  would  push  the  immense  mass 
of  debris  there  in  motion  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  flat,  where  the 
White  Hills  now  stand — ^in  fact,  in  every  successive  flood,  adding  to 
their  sixe,  until  they  attained  the  appearance  they  presented  four  years 
ago?  But  I  may  be  asked,  why  are  they  composed  of  rounded  quartz 
pebbles  alone.  The  first,  second,  and  third  White  Hills  are  pretty 
much  so,  with  a  substance  of  a  sandy  appearance,  which  seems  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  a  cement,  intervening  between  the  pebbles.  But 
a  ohange  is  manifest  after  passing  to  the  third  hill,  for  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  gradually  alter  in  appearance,  till  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh,  at  what  is  termed  the  Epsom  diggings,  quarts  pebbles  are 
oomparatively  few  in  number,  and  alluvial  soil  and  decomposed  slate 
and  trap-rock  bear  by  far  the  greatest  preponderance.  The  pebbles 
are  hard,  and  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  rounded  by  the 
action  of  water.  The  gold  is  scaly,  and  has  the  appearance  of  drift 
gold.  Opposite  the  seventh  White  Hill  the  flat  is  narrower  than  above, 
and,  judging  from  its  present  aspect,  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time 
too  narrow  to  convey  away  quickly  the  enormous  volume  of  water 
necessary  to  carry  along  and  deposit  such  colossal  quantities  of  drift  as 
the  White  Hills  seem  composed  of.  Such  a  check  as  I  have  imagined 
would  facilitate  the  deposit  of  the  debris.  The  small  White  Hills  near 
the  lower  part  of  Eagle  Hawk  appear  to  bear  the  same  relative  propor- 
tion in  size  to  it  as  the  Seven  White  Hills  do  to  Bendigo  Flat.  Some 
object  that  the  quartz  is  very  diflerent  from  all  other  quarts  on  Ben- 
digo. Certainly  it  is  now  much  harder,  but  I  doubt  if  it  was  always  so. 
It  is  a  well-known  axiom  that  if  a  stone  remains  in  a  stream  sufficiently 
long  to  be  rounded  in  form,  it  improves  also  greatly  in  hardness.  The 
powerful  attrition  necessary  to  round  every  piece  of  quartz  would 
suffice  to  crush  the  clay  slate  and  trap-rock  of  Bendigo  to  powder — the 
quartz  being  much  heavier  would  probably  first  settle,  and  the  crushed 
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and  decomposed  debris  would  travel  farther  on  to  the  lower  White 
Hills  snd  the  Epsom  diggings.  At  the  Epsom  diggings  I  saw  holes 
sixty  feet  deep,  oat  of  which  there  were  comparatively  few  pebbles.  My 
ideas  respecting  the  probable  causes  of  the  formation  of  the  Bendigo 
White  Hills  are  purely  speculative,  but,  as  I  have  never  heard  any 
person  venture  a  hint  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  if 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  matter  will  oblige  the  public  with  the 
fruits  of  his  observations. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  Mr  Davison  for  his  interesting  oommunioa- 
tions  on  a  difficult  subject,  and  am  happy  to  find  our  opinions  coincide 
upon  many  points.  Mr  Davison  possesses  the  merit  of  having 
awakened  public  attention  to  a  very  important  object  of  study  at  the 
present  time.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  Feb.  19.  A  Ebtikbd  Gtold-diogbb. 

The  local  press  hud  usually  maintained  a  perfect  silence,  and 
neither  discussed  nor  commented  upon  the  theory  which  I  had 
advanced  as  being  entirely  ori^nal,  and  calculated  to  meet  the 
facts  in  nature ;  there  were,  nevertheless,  some  instances  in 
which  the  radical  principles  of  it  were  surreptitiously  adopted 
by  the  joumab,  without  any  acknowledgment.  A  dishonest 
plagiarism  of  this  kind  is  in  substance  the  italicised  sentence  of 
the  following  extract  from  a  '  Melbourne  Herald,'  dated  in 
1856: 

Obioin  of  Gold. — The  following  is  the  generally  received  theory  at 
to  the  origin  of  gold  and  other  metals  :  The  whole  surface  of  crust  of 
the  earth  is  in  a  condition  of  crystallisation,  proving  that  previous  to 
its  present  solidity  it  must  have  oeen  in  a  free  or  liquid  state.  It  was 
at  this  liquid  and  gaseous  period  that  all  the  substances,  from  the  moat 
dense  to  the  lightest,  arranged  themselves  in  vast  parallel  layers  or 
strata,  according  to  their  specific  gravities.  When  the  cooling  procesa 
had  sufficiently  advanced,  the  hard  crust  was  broken  up  bv  the  shrink- 
ing or  contraction  of  the  interior ;  mountains  were  formed,  and  all  the 
irregularities  of  violent  disruption  took  place.  Coeval  with  this  shrink- 
ing, fissures  or  huge  cracks  were  made ;  from  this  source  alone  have 
metals  been  brought  to  the  surface.  The  amount  of  the  precious,  or 
any  of  the  metals,  is  most  insignificant  to  the  vast  beds  which  exist  in 
the  interior.  In  some  places  the  liquid  ffuarU.  containing  the  gold,  ran 
over  the  mountain  sides.  From  the  disintegration  or  decomposition  of 
this  quartz,  by  the  action  of  water  and  the  atmosphere,  the  gold  has 
been  liberated,  forming  our  surface  mines  or  gold-fields.  The  uncertainty 
connected  with  quarta-mining  arises  from  tne  vein  or  fissure  not  being 
of  uniform  depth,  only  those  portions  which  have  extended  to  the  great 
gold  strata  containing  the  metal. 


iarl   4fift&, 
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The  anonymous  letter  which  closes  the  Fourth  Part  of  this 
volume,  although  in  its  tenor  so  satisfactory  with  respect  to 
the  leading  pnnciples  of  my  theory,  yet  wanted  the  stamp  of 
avowed  approbation  from  any  one  or  more  scientific  authorities 
upon  whose  opinions  I  could  place  any  value ;  but  while  I  felt 
little  doubt  of  its  having  come  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Clarke,  and  that  it  sincerely  represented  his  own  private 
opinions,  the  following  Review,  which  I  believed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  writer,  wherein  the  Reviewer  criticises 
with  apparent  hostility  what  I  suppose  to  be  his  own  anony- 
mous *  Few  Words  on  the  Origin  of  Gold,'  again  opened  the 
discussion — the  Review,  however,  appeared  in  print  about  the 
date  of  my  seventh  public  letter,  that  is  to  say,  just  before 
the  frienoly  explanations  in  the  last  communication  of  the 
"  Retired  .Gold-digger." 

The  Gt>LD  Mines  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Carolina,  and 

OTHER  of  the  UnITED  StaTES  OF  AMERICA. 

Bbvibw  (From  the  '  Herald,'  2&nd  Feb.  1855). 

ScBNBBT,  SciBNCB,  AKD  Abt  ;  heingExtrocU  firom  the  Note-hook  qf  a 
OeoloaUt  and  Mining  Engineer,  dj  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A., 
F.H.S. 

The  character  assigned  to  this  volume  in  some  of  the  English  reviews 
is  not  orerrated.  B  is  a  plain,  unpretending,  instructive  work,  h^  an 
intelligent,  highly  educatea,  and  accomplish^  man  of  science,  gifted 
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with  peculiar  powers  of  observation,  and  skilled  to  nnderstand 
thoroughly  what  comes  in  his  way.  In  fact,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
meditatiye  moods  of  a  trayeller,  wuo,  having  well  weighed  what  he  has 
^^n  and  heard,  gives  the  result  of  his  conclusions  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers,  without  presumption  or  exaggeration.  The  scenes  described 
lie  in  many  lands — France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Algiers,  and  the  United  States  ;  each  furnish  their  quota  of  information 
to  our  traveller,  who  passes  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  order  enu- 
merated. 

Mr  Ansted  being  a  practical  geologist  and  mining  surveyor,  and  the 
objects  of  his  travel  naving  been  connected  with  ms  professional  pur- 
suits, much  of  the  volume  partakes"  of  the  nature  of  his  studies ;  and  the 
scenery  and  art  alluded  to  in  his  title-page  are  mere  handmaids  to  his 
science.  He  does  not,  however,  bore  his  readers  with  dry  technicali- 
ties, nor  does  he  intrude  upon  Uiem  with  useless  discussions  on  points 
in  which  they  may  have  but  little  interest.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  rather 
wondered  at  that  he  has  not  said  more  upon  some  of  these  topics. 

Our  object  in  venturing  to  introduce  the  book  a  second  tmie  to  our 
readers  is  not  to  review  it  again,  but  to  bring  before  the  Australian 
public  the  author's  views  relating  to  the  manner  in  which  gold  has  been 
found  in  certain  rocks.  At  this  time  there  seems  to  be  a  fever  raging 
on  the  subject  with  a  certain  class  of  persons,  the  least  capable,  perlmps, 
of  coming  to  any  safe  conclusion  upon  it.  simply  because  they  are,  by 
want  of  previous  instruction,  unable  to  appreciate  the  facts  which  they 
profess  to  have  witnessed.  It  has  been  said  that  miners,  meaning  the 
mere  practical  miners,  whose  hands  are  skilled  to  use  mechanical  con- 
trivances, but  whose  brains  are  not  the  best  stocked  in  the  world,  are 
the  worst  judges  that  could  be  produced  of  the  phenomena  which  they 
come  upon  in  their  subterranean  researches ;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  amateur  scribblers  who  indulge  in  long  diatribes  about 
quartz-veins  and  nuggets  really  know  what  they  are  writinff  about. 
For«  before  such  persons  can  have  any  light  to  speculate  as  to  how  ^Ad 
can  have  been  combined  with  auartz,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  whether 
gold  could  have  been  melted,  but  they  ought  to  be  able  to  explain  how 
auartz  could  be  melted  also  in  the  veins  in  which  the  gold  is  occasionally 
found.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  a  gold-digger  was  found  declaring, 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  Davy  or  a  Turner,  that  quartz  was  a  mudk 
more  easily  melted  subtance  than  limestone  or  slate,  not  knowing  that 
by  heat  alone  the  reduction  of  quartz  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  &ing8 
in  nature ;  and  another  author,  whose  views  have  been  gained  through 
a  pin-hole  in  one  side  of  Nature's  temple,  was  some  time  ago  denying 
a  fact  put  on  record  by  a  host  of  scientific  observers,  that  gold  is  not 
always  found  in  quartz,  as  in  regular  veins,  but  is  also  disseminated  in 
the  body  of  various  rocks  of  different  formations. 

Now,  on  a  question  of  this  kind  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Ftofes- 
sor  Ansted  ouf;ht  to  have  great  weight,  especially  as  he  is  in  no  way 
concerned  with  any  local  views,  or  engaged  in  the  defence  of  or  oppo- 
sition to  any  hasty  generalisations  of  self-sufficient  persons.  We  hope 
therefore,  in  bringing  his  opinions  thus  prominently  forward,  we  shall 
be  serving  the  cause  of  truth,  and  giving  to  some  who  need  it  an  ides 
that  ail  things  are  not  necessarily  framed  according  to  their  own  express 
arrangement  with  Nature. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  section  on  America  he  gi^es  some  inter- 
esting particulars  of  the  Virginia  gold-fields,  from  which  a  few  useful 
hints  may  be  taken. 
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The  rooks  he  describes  on  James  Biyer,  which  is  parallel  with  the 
Blue  Bidge  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  consist  of  schistose  and  auartzy 
beds,  resting  on  ffneissic  and  granitic  rocks,  the  decomposition  of  which 
produces  a  rich,  nighlj  ferruginoos  soil.  "  No  doubt,*'  says  the  author, 
"  there  exist  in  the  gneiss  considerable  yeins  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  gold  found  in  the  district,  and  at  present  extensively 
mined,  has  been  ootained  from  these  irony,  and  perhaps  quartzy  reins 

in  granitic  rock I  saw  abunaant  eridenoe  on 

the  road-side  that  not  only  had  the  streams  and  river-beds  been  washed 
for  gold,  but  that  a  large  quantity  of  white  quartz-rock  had  been 
cmshed.  The  fields  and  roads  aboxmd  with  large  quartz- fira^enta 
resembling  boulders,  and  the  ground  is  everywhere  of  the  teghtest 
Vermillion  red. 

**  On  the  Waller  estate  I  found  the  country  consists  of  a  very  hard, 
tough,  hornblendic  schist.  Between  this  rock  and  a  fi.ne  granite^  or 
rather  syenite,  which  comes  out  abundantly  at  some  distance,  there 
appears  to  be  a  broken  and  varied  series  of  quartz-veins  and  soft 
broken  schists,  often  highly  micaceous  and  everywhere  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  peroxide  of  iron.  These  sometimes  alternate  with  veins  of 
highly  pyritous  grit,  arranged  in  bands  nearly  vertical,  which  are 
pmllel  on  the  whole  to  the  strike  of  the  hard  hornblendic  schists,  and 
are  also  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  one  another.  Of  these  there  are  on 
the  property  three  distinct  groups  of  bands  and  veins,  all  auriferous, 
and  very  noh  in  gold  in  certain  places.  Washings  were  formerly 
carried  on  sucoessnilly  in  a  small  guUey  running  through  the  estate, 
and  on  searching  for  the  veins  whence  the  aiuwrous  sands  had  been 
removed,  they  were  found  distinctly  marked  close  to  the  surface. 

'*  The  first  vein  seen  in  ascencung  from  the  brook  is  known  as  the 
Waller  veini  It  has  been  much  and  profitably  worked  to  a  depth  of 
about  thirty-five  feet,  when  the  necessity  of  pumping  stopped  opera- 
tions. The  surface  has  been  worked  to  some  distance  near  where  the 
shaft  was  sunk.  At  a  very  short  distance  beyond,  the  Groochland  vein 
is  shown  by  an  open  cutting,  and  is  found  to  be  a  hard  quartz  lode 
cutting  the  Waller  vein  near  the  shaft  where  the  largest  quantity  of 
gold  was  found.  Still  further  up,  towards  the  north-west,  another 
power^  quartz  lode  shows  itseli  at  the  surface,  but  has  not  been 
opened. 

'*  An  auriferous  vein  has  been  found  in  the  rooks  that  occur  south- 
east of  the  Waller  property  ;  but  this  is  the  last  in  this  direction,  as 
at  present  known ;  ana  there  is  also  one,  and  one  only  hitherto  deter- 
mined, to  the  north-west,  connected  with  the  rooks  of  this  district. 
Some  few  miles  further  west  other  lodes  are  known,  but  they  have 
been  little  worked  in  Fluvanna  county.  Other  veins  at  Tolersville  to^ 
the  north  seem  to  be  in  rather  different  condition. 

"  The  general  character  of  the  so-called  veins  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  that  of  irregular  quartzy  bands,  varying  in  thicxness  firom 
half  an  inch  to  several  feet,  enclosed  in  a  highly  ferruginous  rotten 
schist,  often  having  large  plates  of  mica  extremely  rotten,  and  passing 
into  a  kind  of  marly  sandstone  of  loose  texture.  Where  the  rock  is  of 
average  quality,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  in  the  best  veins,  the  work 
may  be  oarried  on  with  the  certainty  of  finding  gold  throughout  great 
thickness  of  mineral ;  but  in  other  cases  the  expenses  of  working  are 
apt  to  swallow  up  all  the  profits,  however  large  tney  may  be,  that  arise 
from  occasional  rich  portions,  whether  in  shoots  or  nests. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  what  I  haye  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
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• 
miaing  district,  that  the  whole  of  the  so-called  quartz  and  other  Teina 
are  really  nothing  more  than  nearly  parallel  bands  occupying  a  definite 
position,  forming  part  of  the  great  series  of  altered  rooks  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  great  axis  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  dipping  at  a  hiffh 
angle  away  from  that  chain,  throughout  the  whole  country,  from  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  the  final  dying  away  of  the  axis  in  G^eorgia.  To 
say  that  there  are  large  alternating  bands  of  homblendic  rock,  quarts, 
and  schists,  describes  this  series  in  a  general  way.  Lumps  of  gold 
weighing  twenty  ounces  have  been  found,  and  from  single  nests  gold 
to  the  value  of  from  500/.  to  2,0002.  has  frequently  been  extracted. 
Where,  however,  these  richer  portions  are  found,  tne  average  of  the 
rock  or  vein  is  generally  not  increased,  and  perhaps  the  most  favourable 
conjuncture  is  where  several  bands  or  veins  usually  bearing  gold  come 
near  together,  so  that  two,  three,  or  more  of  them  can  l^  worked 
without  inconvenience  from  a  single  shaft.  The  gold  is  either  dissemi- 
nated through  very  frangible  quartz,  spread  in  spangles  on  more  Iqraliuo 
and  harder  quartz,  deposited  m  narrow  crevices  in  soft  blackish  or  red 
irony  sandstone,  disseminated  in  grains  and  small  pepites  in  soft  and 
micaceous  irony  sand,  or  spread  undistinguishably  tnrough  a  mixed 
mass  of  sand,  blue  slate,  pale  yellow  slate  or  schist,  and  hyaune  quarts." 

Here  the  doctrine  of  disieminated  gold  is  maintained  in  its  integrity. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  author's  meaning.  A^in,  in  the 
following  extract,  we  have  additional  evidence : 

"  Ee turning  to  Columbia,  and  thence  proceeding  up  the  canal  to 
New  Canton,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  I  found,  after  passing  the  sye- 
nite and  a  considerable  tract  of  schists,  a  distinct  repetition  of  the 
auriferous  rocks,  comprising  highly  ferruginous  sands,  soft  rotten  schists* 
bands  of  quartz,  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  thick,  garnet  schists,  botii 
pale  and  high  coloured,  and  other  rocks  that  appear  to  accompany  gold. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  that  gold  had  really  been  obtained  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  some  extent,  although  it  is  not  now  worked.  There  was 
hardly  any  noticeable  difference  m  the  condition  of  the  rocks  here  and 
near  Columbia,  and  on  examining  the  dip  it  seemed  that  this  was 
reversed,  so  that,  although  at  first  sight  it  appeared  as  if  there  were 
two  auriferous  belts,  I  am  inclined  to  think  tnat  these  two  may  hare 
originally  formed  portions  of  one,  which  has  been  broken,  and  partly 
washed  away,  on  the  thrusting  up  (though  to  low  elevation)  of  the  hard 
syenitic  rocK  now  between  them. 

"  ProceediDg  from  New  Canton  to  the  mines  called  Buckingham,  and 
thence  to  the  Booker,  or  Gamett  and  Mosely  mines,  the  road,  running 
south-west,  or  nearly  so,  remains  almost  constantly  on  the  crop  of  the 
^eat  western  auriferous  band.  The  first  mines  are  those  called  Buck* 
mgham  mines,  and  those  of  Mr  Eldridge.  The  ore  in  both  cases  it 
an  auriferous  pyrites,  occurring  in  a  whitish  or  white  schist.  The  vein 
is  worked  at  a  depth  of  90  feet  or  thereabouts,  but  has  been  proved 
to  160,  and  remains  uniform.  It  yields  about  6  dwts.  of  gold  to  the 
ton,  and  some  silver.  Of  this  there  seems  an  indefinite  quantity  ;  and 
from  the  Buckingham  mine  there  were  obtained  about  1,500  ounces  ol 
^old  in  the  course  of  last  year.  The  expense  of  getting  and  reduc- 
ing is  estimated  at  15s.  per  ton,  but  there  is  much  loss.  About  twent} 
tons  of  ore  per  day  are  crushed  and  amalgamated  on  an  average,  the 
dailyyield  lately  being  130  dwts.  .  ... 

"  The  conditions  under  which  the  gold  is  found  in  the  Gamett  ai^ 
Mosely  mines  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  instruofive 
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The  surface  here  shows  a  belt  more  ferroginons  than  the  rest  of  the 
coantry  around,  ranging  north-north-east  and  south-south-west,  and 
dipping  west.  The  actual  breadth  of  this  belt  I  had  no  means  of 
exactly  ascertaining^,  but  it  certainly  exceeds  200  yards,  and  is  nrobably 
much  greater.  It  is,  howerer,  subdivided,  including  distinct  oands  at 
mixed  quartzy  threads  and  rotten  red  and  yellow  or  greenish  schists. 
On  these  repose  bands  of  taloose  or  chloritio  schist,  which  pass  into  an 
imperfect  steatite,  occasionally  used  as  a  firestone  to  line  fumac^.  All 
these  are  on  the  east  or  lower  side  of  the  series.  In  the  middle, 
between  the  two  well-marked  auriferous  bands  which  next  succeed,  is 
a  certain  thickness  of  homblendio  greenstone,  hard,  and  tolerably 
compact.  The  eastern  auriferous  band  has  been  extensively  worked  «fe 
the  sur&oe,  and  recently  has  been  sunk  upon  to  such  a  depth  that  the 
character  of  the  rock  and  the  circumstances  of  its  auriferous  contents 
•re  well  known.  In  this  schist,  at  a  small  depth,  are  a  multitude  of 
quarts  threads,  and  farther  down  these  threads  come  together,  forming 
a  distinct  quarts  band,  often  enclosing  portions  of  the  schist.  The 
gold  disseminated  indifferently  near  the  surface,  amongst  the  quarts, 
rotten  schists,  and  enclosing  walls,  ^pradually  collects  together  into 
threads,  usually  ranging  with  the  schistose  portions  within  the  quarts 
band.  Ttie  walls  are  very  distinctly  marked,  and  easily  separated,  and 
are  found  to  be  no  longer  auriferous,  while  the  quartz,  of  which  the 
thickness  amounts  to  10  feet  at  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  from  the 
surface,  seems  to  increase  continually  m  yalue." 

The  geological  yiew  is  thus  summed  up  : 

"  The  facts  established  with  regard  to  the  auriferous  accumulations 
in  this  and  others  of  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  have  a  bearing  not 
only  on  the  practice  of  gold-mining,  but  also  on  the  general  theory  of 
metallic  deposits.  For  the  practice  of  gold -mining  in  any  systematic 
way,  it  is  clearly  important  that  the  geology  of  the  subject  should  be 
known,  for  there  is  nardly  any  department  of  mining  in  which  the 
usual  mode  of  estimating  value,  finaing  the  yield  uf  a  sample  by  pan* 
ning  or  assay,  is  more  deceptive, — as  indicators  of  gold,  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  quartz,  have  been  long  known  to  possess  singular  value.  Two 
or  ti^ree  kinds  of  slate  or  talcose  schist,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  chlorite, 
are  also  found  to  be  favourable  generally.  Here  also,  as  elsewhere, 
ffamets  are  remarkably  constant ;  and  some  other  conditions,  such  as 
the  vicinity  of  chloritic  and  homblendic  rocks,  and  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  quartz,  are  worthy  of  notice.  With  regard  to  the  theory  of  metal- 
liferous deposits,  the  results  are,  I  think,  not  less  important.  We  have 
here  one  of  the  most  extensive  gold  regions  at  present  known,  reaching 
fVom  Georgia  into  Canada,  and  including,  in  the  part  that  I  hare 
examined,  two  belts  of  auriferous  rocks  separated  oy  syenite.  ^  The 
gold  occurs  in  the  rock  beyond  all  question ;  and  although  occasionally 
to  be  obtained  from  placers  or  diggings,  where  it  has  been  transported 
by  water,  this  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  condition  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  rock  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the  surtace  is  in  a 
state  singularly  different  from  that  presented  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet 
and  more,  and  this  difference  does  not  admit  of  beinir  explained  by  any 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  kind  of  decomposition.  Tne  enclosing  slates 
and  schists  are  indeed  rotten  and  disintegrated,  the  quartz  broken  and 
weaUiered,  the  iron  highly  oxidized,  and  tne  whole  band  or  vein  readilr 
T#duoed  to  mud.  This,  too,  is  especialljr  the  case  within  a  small  depth 
fVom  the  surface.    But  decomposition  will  hardly  account  for  a  change 
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in  thick,  well-defined  qnarts  bands,  to  small  but  distinct  threads,  from 
an  inch  or  two  to  a  foot  Uiick,  perfectly  detached  from  each  other,  and 
imbedded  in  innumerable  thin  flakes  of  coloured  schists.  It  is  another 
point  of  importance,  that  the  appearance  presented  by  the  quarts, 
when  forming  reins  sufficiently  well  marked  to  pass  current  on  a  cursory 
observation,  is  not  the  condition  found  to  prevail  generally,  when  thus 
whole  system  of  rocks  is  examined.*' 

It  is  rery  certain,  that  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  by 
Australian  gold-durgers  as  to  the  imnrobability  of  gold  having  been 
diffused,  occasionally,  throng  the  boay  of  certain  rocks,  Mr  Ansted 
does  not  take  part  in  those  opinions ;  his  statements  are  clear  enough 
as  to  the  fact,  that  in  Eastern  Yir^ia  at  least,  gold  is  difiused  notoiuy 
in  auarti  but  in  other  rocks,  and  m  this  he  agrees  with  numerous  other 
autnors  in  Europe  and  America. 

We  must  beg  the  reader  not  to  conclude  that,  because  we  have 
confined  our  extracts  to  one  particular  subject,  therefore  the  other 
parts  of  this  volume  are  not  equally  worthy  of  notice.  It  would,  we 
may  remark,  be  difficult  to  dioose  where  all  appears  equally  deserving 
of  notice,  but  having  a  particular  object  in  Tiew,  we  have  limited  oar 
reproduction  of  the  author's  sentiments  to  that  object,  one  respecting 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  encourage  the  extension  of  inquiry  in  certain 
quarters. 

Another  letter  which  appeared  at  this  time  seemed  indirectly 
to  comment  on  the  Questions  at  issue  ;  it  was  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  ^  Empire,'  and  headed  The  Formation  and 
Deposit  of  Gold. 

Sib, — In  your  issue  of  this  morning,  I  observed  a  paragraph  in  refe- 
rence to  the  gold-fields  of  Fingal,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  wnerein  it  is 
stated  that,  amongst  other  explorations  in  that  yicinity,  shafts  are  bein^ 
sunk  through  ilate  and  quarU,  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  that  it  is 
eonfidenUr  predicted  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  will  be 
discovered  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  surface— (or, 
more  or  less,  I  presume). 

Now,  Sir,  the  language  which  the  writer  has  here  employed,  although 
of  a  nature  general  enough  to  those  who  are  inexperienced,  to  others 
who  have  studied  and  practicall^jr  weighed  the  subject,  simply  indicates 
the  presence  of  the  primary  schistose  formations ;  but  whether  those 
formations  be  amalgamated  with  the  quarts  in  detadied  nodules  or 
dykes,  is  left  partly  to  conjecture ;  considering,  however,  the  very  few 
instances  of  the  existence  of  Uiis  former  combination  (that  is,  in  ybfYv), 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sinkings  penetrate  the  solid  transmuted 
rock  upon  or  near  to  a  vein  or  veine  of  auriferous  quarts.  Moreover, 
the  reporter  cannot  mean,  by  the  language  be  employs,  that  the  "  slate 
and  quartz "  consist  of  the  debris  contributed  by  adjacent  strata, 
because  in  no  case,  within  a  gold-bearing  area,  do  such  large  masses  of 
only  two  simple  materials  exist  in  that  form ;  were  such  indeed  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  or  did  I  for  a  moment  suspect  such  to 
come  within  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  I  should  oe  wasting 
your  time  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  following  brief  statements. 

In  none  of  my  observations  (and  they  have  b^n  somewhat  exten* 
sive^  either  throughout  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Victoria,  or  New  South 
Wales,  have  I  ever  discovered  one  instance  d  gold  in  situ  at  anjr  dqrth, 
in  any  of  the  metamorphie  rocks ;  it  is  true  that  where  there  is  exces- 
sive cleavage,  or  where  comparatively  deep  and  extended  firaotares  have 
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resolted  from  andent  elemental  aetkm,  the  partides  of  drift  gM 
leponng  near  and  upon  the  rarfiioe  of  such  epochs  hare  been  precipi- 
tated within,  and  thence,  through  their  anperior  densitj,  hare  nlti- 
natelj  become  wedged  and  oonsolidated  with  the  orerljing  and  Utenl 
portion!  of  the  embedding  itrata ;  but  those  partidea — whether  highlr 
eomminated  or  otherwise— haTe  rerj  seldom  reached  a  greater  depth 
than  three  or  four  feet,  and  to  the  most  careless  obaerrer  ^pear  alto- 
gether of  mechanical  deposition. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  many  conflicting  opinions  on  this  subject, 
and  howerer  I  may  be  disposed  to  respect  some  of  them,  I  cannot  giTe 
m  my  own,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  practical  researches  of  fire  years, 
through  erery  phase  of  gold-mining,  and  in  three  distinct  gold  regions. 

Holding  this  argument,  then,  I  regret  to  beliere  that  so  much  mis- 
npprehension  prerails  in  any  Quarter  as  to  induce  men  to  throw  away 
tbeir  time  and  money  in  searching  for  what  (in  this  case)  wiU  assuredly 
prore  a  myth.  It  is  not  an  impossibility  that  gold  products — the  ela^- 
Dorations  of  a  time,  millions  of  years  perhaps  antecedent  to  that  of 
man's  creation — Uy  for  erer  concealed  oeneath  portions  of  the  trans- 
formed aqueous  sediments,  where  those  sediments  upheared  from  the 
ocean  hare  assumed  compact  and  indurated  shapes  ;  but  as  those  sedi- 
mentary bodies  extend  from  seren  thousand  to  upwards  of  twentj 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  rather  a 
formidable  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  most  ambitious  explorer ! 

It  was  from  a  want  of  knowled^  of  these  few  plain  facts  that  so 
many  parties  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  eighteen  months  ago  com- 
menced the  futile  and  expensive  task  of  searcmng  after  "  second  bot- 
toms "  in  the  top  crust  of  the  Bendigo  rock  (a  white  and  yeUow  semi- 
calcareous  schist,  as  soft  as,  and  resembling,  pipe-clay,  and  interstra- 
tified  with  hard  bands  of  sand  and  clay  slate).  As  I  stated  before,  and 
at  the  time,  so  did  this  absurd  speculation  result ; — it  was  a  comolete 
failure,  the  delusion  being  confirmed  (where  great  depths  were  reached) 
by  the  gradual  approach  of  materials  much  harder  and  more  difficult 
of  removal,  although  of  course  still  homogeneous.  Below  the  first 
superficiid  fractures  and  breaches  (which  led  to  the  whole  mistake)  no 
auriferous  deposits  erer  were,  or  will  be,  found. 

In  conclusion.  Sir,  although  I  cannot  say  that  during  the  last  few 
years  I  have  been  altogether  idle,  even  in  a  literary  pomt  of  view,  in 
my  endearour  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  gold  deposits,  I  yet  do  not  on 
the  present  occasion  court  controTersy ;  although  I  shall,  with  plea- 
sure, reply  to  any  objection  that  may  he  publiolr  taken  to  any  or  my 
preceding  observations :  my  only  motive  in  addressing  you  this  letter 
u,  if  possible,  to  do  a  little  good,  by  warning  others  of  this  fact — trite 
and  old-fashioned  though  it  be — how  simple  a  matter  it  is  "  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  March  22nd,  1855.  E.  Cbouda.cb  Joplin. 

The  Reviewer's  observations  and  these  other  indirect  remarks 
led  me  to  notice  Professor  Ansted's  opinions  on  gold  in  the 
*  Empire  '  as  follows,  in  an  eighth  public  letter: 

Sib, — I  am  desirous  of  ofiering  a  few  remarks  upon  Professor  Ansted's 
opinions  respecting  gold  deposits,  as  reviewed  in  the  '  Herald '  on  the 
22nd  ultimo,  the  review  apparently  having  reference  to  some  corre- 
spondence which  appeared  in  your  columns  about  the  same  time. 
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Professor  Anited,  whose  high  soientifio  attainments  and  j^raotioal 
mining  knowledge  entitle  his  obserrations  to  carefxd  oonsiderationy 
visited  the  gold  districts  in  Virginia  with  especial  reference  to  mining  in 
gold  veins  (being  himself  the  president  of  a  company  which  pnrohased 
the  patent  of  Berdan*s  auriferous  quarts-crushing  machines),  and  be 
has  consequently  neglected  to  bestow  particular  notice  upon  gold  in' 
alluvia ;  while  the  learned  professor,  in  attempting  to  explain  his  mean- 
ing  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  manner,  has  neither  written  with  thef 
accuracy  to  be  expected  from  a  scientific  writer,  nor  expressed  himself 
in  terms  familiar  and  intelligible  to  practical  gold-diggers ;  there  is 
throughout  his  "  Notes  *'  a  great  want  of  discrimination  between  gold 
as  found  disseminated  through  veinstones,  mixed  amongst  auriferona 
drift,  and  scattered  in  the  debris  of  rocks  decomposed  in  position. 

The  auriferous  veins  in  Virginia,  it  seems,  are  not  developed  at  the 
surface  in  broad  linear  masses  of  compact  quartz  as  they  mostly  are  in 
Australia  and  California,  but  appear  there  in  a  complicated  system  of 
threads  collecting  downwards  into  larger  quartz  bands,  or,  as  it  mig^t 
be  otherwise  described,  spreading  out  upwards  into  threads  from  larger 
quartz-veins  at  a  small  depth  from  the  earth's  surface,  the  whole  being 
contained  in  a  formation  of  schistose  and  granitic  rocks ;  to  quote  the 
exact  words — "In  this  schist,  at  a  small  depth,  are  a  multitude  of 
quartz  threads,  and  further  down  these  threads  come  together  forming 
a  dutinet  quartz  band,  often  enclosing  portions  of  the  schist, — the  goldf 
disseminated  indifferently  near  the  turfaee  amongst  the  quartz,  rotten 
schists,  and  enclosing  walls,  gradually  collects  together  in  threads,  usuaUj 
ranging  with  the  schistose  portions  vriihin  the  quartx  bands, — the  walls 
are  very  distinctly  marked  and  easily  separated,  and  are  found  to  be  no 
longer  aurtferous**  The  reviewer  pretends  to  believe  that  that  is  the 
doctrine  of  dissemination  maintained  in  its  integrity !  It  is  cheering 
information  for  the  veinstone  gold-mining  adventurers  in  Australia  to 
see  the  passage  conclude  with  the  positive  affirmation,  that  in  Virginia 
"  the  quartz  bands,  of  which  the  thickness  amounts  to  ten  feet  at  a 
depth  of  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  surface,  seem  to  increase  oon« 
tioually  in  value.*' 

We  find  the  professor  afterwards  stating  that  "  the  gold  occurs  in 
the  rock  beyond  all  question,'*  but  in  what  rockP  Why  in  the  vein- 
stone,— in  the  quartz  bands  or  veins  enclosed  in  walls  that  are  no  longer 
auriferous.  Hie  dissemination  of  gold  through  quartzy  and  irony  vein- 
stones  is  a  fact  which  no  one  ever  doubted,  but  that  is  a  very  different 
affair  from  an  equal  dissemination  of  gold  through  the  whole  body  of 
massive  granites,  schists,  &c. 

The  reviewer  assures  us  that  the  professor  is  skilled  to  understand 
thoroughly  whatever  comes  in  his  way,  but  beyond  expressing  his  in- 
dmation  to  a  vague  and  doubtful  belief  (which  fiirther  observation  will 
correct)  that  the  so-called  quarts  and  other  veins  are  in  reality  nothing 
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Biore  tlian  nearly  parallel  bands  forming  part  of  a  great  seriea  of  trans- 
muted rocks,  tbe  awfully  intelligent  author  of  the  '  Notes '  has  not 
othervrise  faTonred  us  with  any  opinion  concerning  the  original  form* 
ation  of  the  so-called  quartz  bands,  therefore  I  will  not  at  present  intrude 
any  humble  explanation  of  those  particular  reins  or  bands  when  an 
omnisment  professor  hesitates  to  do  so  after  an  examination  on  tha 
spot.  I  may  excuse  my  presumption  for  ever  having  done  so  in  other 
eases  with  the  apology  of  Hugh  Miller,  who  said  that  he  became  a 
geologist  because  he  could  not  help  it» — the  usually  hidden  wonders  of 
iiature  forced  themselyes  upon  his  notice ;  and  so  did  the  phenomena 
of  the  alluTial  gold  deposits  constrain  me  to  consider  their  origin  and 
connection  with  auriferous  quartz-veips. 

A  '  Betired  Gbld-digger '  (obviously  guided  by  no  mean  scientific  hand) 
recently,  when  pressed  for  an  opinion  in  reply  to  my  repeated  assertions 
that  molten  gold  had  been  horizontally  distributed  and  the  liquid  m^tal 
insinuated  in  drops  between  slates,  not  only  admitted  that  such  was 
the  fact,  but  he  added  that  "  Nature  speaks  very  plainly  on  the  subject 
at  the  various  diggings."  Now,  if  nature  speaks  so  very  plainly  on  the 
subject,  how  does  it  happen  that  Professor  Ansted,  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstands everything,  is  entirely  silent  on  the  subject  as  late  as  1854  P 
Since  first  noticing  the  unexpected  physical  fact  at  Wood's  Creek  in 
1849,  subsequent  experience  has  been  confirmatory  of  its  universalityi 
and  yet  for  some  time  past  I  liave  called  attention  to  its  importance, 
and  found  no  writer,  scientific  or  otherwise,  willing  openly  to  second 
the  bare  fact,  much  less  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  its  consideration  (Mr 
Hargraves  excepted,  who  anticipated  making  some  sensation  in  England 
by  his  approbation  of  it),  until  at  last  a  plain  speaking  gold-digger, 
writing  anonymously,  says  in  e£fect  (though  otherwise  highly  com« 
plimentary  to  me)  i^r  a  manner  that  reminds  one  of  the  old  tale  of 
Columbus  and  the  egg  again, — "  of  course  it  is  so— that  is  nothing  new 
—it  needs  no  savant  to  tell  us  that  obvious  truth — ^nature  speaks  very 
plainly  on  this  subject  at  the  various  diggings."  Simple  as  is  the  truth, 
and  plainly  as  nature  speaks,  the  fact  in  question  has  been  hitherto  un- 
known or  discredited  amongst  men  of  science.  Professor  Ansted  in- 
cluded, though  its  reception  is  fraught  with  vast  scientific  consequences, 
the  extent  of  which  it  is  possible  that  the  retired  digger  has  not  yet 
fully  appreciated.  Let  but  scientific  reasoners  receive  that  truth  with 
oonfidencci  and  it  immediately  becomes  the  pivot  on  which  all  future 
apeculations  will  turn — the  fulcrum  for  moving  a  new  world  of  en- 
quiries. 

And  another  gold-digger,  a  Mr  Joplin,  fully  corroborates  what  I 
have  before  affirmed  respecting  the  absence  of  gold  in  dissemination 
through  the  maas  in  schistose  rocks,  since  he  had  never,  throughout  a 
Icwg  gold-digging  experience  upon  the  gold-fields  of  California  and 
Australia,  in  any  one  instance  discovered  the  metal  in  situ  in  any  of  the 
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metamorphio  rocks,  bat  the  particles  of  drift  gold  which  he  foand  in- 
Tariabl  J  reposed  in  the  fraotoree  upon  the  surface  of  these  strata,  and 
always  appeared  to  the  most  careless  obsenrer  "  to  be  altogether  of 
mechanical  deposition  ;'*  meaning  thereby,  I  presume,  that  just  as  to 
the  most  careless  obserrer  of  the  motions  of  the  heaTenly  bodies  the 
sun  appears  to  rerolye  around  the  earth,  since  the  most  untaught  peasant 
can  see  the  apparent  fact  erery  day  with  his  own  eyes,  while  a  little 
reflection  shows  the  inquirer  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the  earth  whieh 
rerolres  around  the  sun  ;  and  still  further  research  conyinees  the  moat 
sceptical  student  that  the  Copemican  Sjrstem,  as  a  whole,  must  india* 
putably  be  true ;  so  it  is,  he  would  imply,  with  the  gold  deposits.  To 
the  most  careless  observer  the  gold  deposits  appear  to  be  altogether  of 
mechanical  deposition  ;  a  little  reflection  and  more  careful  obaenration 
leads  to  the  belief  in  their  igneous  origin ;  but  more  mature  study  con* 
Tinces  the  inquirer  that  both  igneous  and  aqueous  agency  are  together 
insufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  gold  depodta 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  Tarious  other  forces  cooiprehended  in  the 
general  terms  of  ckemittrjf  and  natural  pkilotophtf,  Mr  Joplin  is  noi 
a  careless  observer,  at  least  he  is  far  in  advance  of  those  professors,  if 
any  such  there  be,  who  would  continue  in  the  present  state  of  enlightao* 
ment  to  insist  upon  "  the  doctrine  of  dissemination  in  all  its  integrity.** 

*'  Though  gold  is  occasionally  to  be  obtained  firom  placers  or  digginga," 
says  Professor  Ansted,  "  where  it  has  been  transported  by  water,  thia 
is  an  exception  to  the  usual  condition  in  this  part  of  the  country.*' 
Now  everybody  knows  that  in  Australia  and  California  that  condition 
is  not  the  exceptiou,  but  on  the  contrary  a  transportation  of  gold  to  tha 
deposits  at  the  diggings  by  some  flood  is  the  rule ;  that  it  really  was 
in  all  cases  originally  water,  I  may  say  in  borrowed  language,  "  I  would 
hesitate  long  with  our  present  means  of  information  before  I  could 
imagine  a  transporting  medium  must  necessarily  be  water  " — ^there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  it  has  often  been  a  fluid  hotter  than  the  ton* 
perature  at  which  water  can  exist  under  the  weight  of  a  single  atmoa* 
phere — profeasors  as  well  as  gold-diggers  generally  assume  that  flood 
to  have  been  water  in  the  first  instance,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  is  the  liquid  agent  of  transportation  most  familiar  to  us ;  ->  we  are  too 
apt  to  forget  that  under  favourable  conditions  nearly  every  substanoo 
in  nature  may  be  made  to  flow  as  freely  as  an  aqueous  liquid. 

Professor  Ansted  tells  us  that  a  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  tha 

subject  is  necessary  to  the  practice  of  gold-mining  in  any  systematie 

way,  and  then  he  immediately  proceeds  to  guess  at  random  just  like 

any  other  gold-digging  novice,  during  his  flrst  fortnight's  experience, 

that  auriferous  quarts-veins  are  in  reality  only  parallel  bands  in  regular 

highly-inclined  layers,  and  like  coal  seams  form  parts  of  large  curvea, 

a  conjecture  which  ia  so  rery  unlikely  that  even  his  admiring  reviewer 

cannot  indorse  the  prepoateroua  supposition. 

P  2 
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Tlie  aeoomplifllied  professor,  whom  an  injudicious  reviewer  holds  up 
M  an  intellectaal  scarecrow,  to  terrify  gold-diggers  who  renture  to 
judge  for  themselyes,  relates  that  in  Virginia  the  rocks  which  enclose 
gold  veins  are  '*  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the  surface  singularly 
diflferent  from  that  presented  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet  and  more,  and 
tills  difference  does  not  admit  of  being  explained  by  any  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  kind  of  decomposition."  The  observation  seems  to  con- 
firm my  previous  suggestion  that  the  auriferous  constants  were  some- 
times transmuted  from  the  surface  by  an  overflowing  heated  flood,  bat 
since  the  phenomenon  is  pronounced  to  be  inexplicable  I  must  submit 
to  so  great  an  authority,  yet  I  eannot  avoid  doubting  whether  it  be 
possible  for  any  man  thoroughly  to  understand  whatever  oomes  in  his 
way  in  the  gold  districts. 

The  rocks  on  James  Biver  consist  of  schistose  and  quartay  beds  which 
rest  on  gneissic  and  granitic  rocks.  '*  No  doubt,"  says  Professor  Ansted, 
"  there  exist  in  the  gneiss  considerable  veins  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  j^old  found  in  the  district  and  at  present  extensively 
mined  has  been  obtained  from  these  irony  and  perhaps  quartzy  veins 
in  granitic  rocks."  The  opinion  might  have  been  adopted  in  London 
and  borrowed  from  any  former  writer,  without  the  trouble  of  a  trip  to 
Virginia  to  originate  it  as  far  as  appears  from  any  evidence  adduced  in 
support  of  it ;  with  all  due  deference  it  is  very  dcuhffiU  indeed  that  any 
such  imaginary,  unseen,  unknown,  auriferous  vein  ever  existed  through- 
out the  gneiss,  which  have  (as  is  apparently  implied)  been  ground  down 
and  deposited  sgain  in  beds  amongst  metamorphosed  strata  of  ancient 
geological  age  to  form  the  nearly  vertical  bands  or  veins  at  present 
extensively  mined  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  fundamental  facts  upon  which  any  opinion  respecting  gold  ought 
to  be  founded  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  flying  visits  of  profeiisors, 
who  frequently  repair  to  the  gold  fields  only  to  find  confirmation  of 
the  creations  of  their  own  fancy ;  the  bases  of  induction  must  be  wrung 
firom  nature  by  diligent  and  protracted  efforts.  A  hurried  ride  through 
the  gold  districts  to  discover  from  what  rocks  the  metal  has  been  me- 
chanically released,  when  "  nature  speaks  so  very  plainly  "  that  it  has 
flowed  over  and  been  insinuated  in  a  melted  state,  seems  to  be  misdi- 
rected labour.  The  flattened  character  of  alluvial  gold  in  slates  is  a 
world-wide  phenomenon  and  not  a  local  exception  ;  the  grains  in  many 
oases  having  parallel  flat  sides,  and  at  other  times  being  of  wedgelike 
contour,  with  the  sharp  angle  downwards,  and  the  thicker  part  exposed 
just  as  if  a  small  quantity  of  melted  metal  had  been  poured  into  the 
gaping  cracks  ; — not  unfrequently  alluvial  grains  have  ragged  surfaces 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  abrasion,  as  at  the  Wentworth  gold- 
fleld.  Slate  gold  generally,  and  other  large  grained  alluvial  gold,  exists 
in  shapes  corresponding  with  the  character  of  the  underlying  bedding 
rock,  the  conformable  conflguration  of  the  metal  not  being  in  every 
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case  eqaally  obyions,  yet  inTariably  id  some  degree  traceable,  and  this 
fact  is  a  reality  affording  a  yalaable  basis  for  induction  widely  different 
from  the  merely  conjectured  existence  of  gold,  generally  diffused  in  a 
state  of  inTisibility,  upon  which  assumption  ingenious  speculators  hare 
fabricated  its  imaginary  slow  growth  by  means  of  electric  forces,  and 
thence  others  have  strained  their  powers  to  account  for  its  release  by 
mechanical  agencies.  Professor  Ansted  dcTerly  complicates  the  ques- 
tion still  further  by. surmising  that  the  existing  auriferous  bands  or 
veins  were  first  mechanically  deposited,  and  then  transmuted  to  their 
present  condition,  the  materials  being  deriyed,  he  conjectures,  from 
still  older  gold  reins  in  gneiss,  when  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  latter  gold  veins  ever  had  any  existence  at  all  I 

But  in  taking  so  much  freedom  with  the  opinions  of  the  intelligent 
author  of  the  *  Notebook  of  a  Geologist,'  let  us  be  careful  not  to  oon- 
found  his  sentiments  with  those  of  his  worshipping  reviewer,  for, 
probably,  when  Professor  Ansted  first  saw  the  gcUd  mines,  he  exclaimed, 
with  deep  humility,  "  Alas,  that  the  best-informed  men  know  so  little 
about  gold !  The  least  I  can  do  is  unpretendingly  to  record  my  first 
impressions."  But  his  imprudent  reviewer,  delighting  in  exaggeration, 
plots  mischief  in  this  fashion — "  Now,  I  will  assume  that  this  learned 
professor  understands  everything,  so  I  will  just  perplex  the  mda  and 
illiterate  diggers  with  what  he  says  about  gold."  Thus  a  few  extracts 
from  a  really  instructive  little  book  are  unwisely,  and  perhaps  ironi* 
cally  praised,  and  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  whole  is  brought 
prominently  forward  for  gold  diggers  to  laugh  at. 

When  deep-thinking  professors,  who  thoroughly  understand  every- 
thing except  the  origin  of  the  natural  gold  deposits,  at  length  find,  like 
aboriginals  searching  for  stray  horses  on  a  wrong  trail,  that  in  seeking 
an  explanation  they  have  got  bewildered  amidst  a  complication  of  errors, 
and  begin  to  discover  the  necessity  of  retracing  their  steps,  in  order  to 
recover  the  proper  tracks  at  a  new  point  of  departure,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  gold  diggers  to  lend  their  special  aid  towards  putting  them 
right  again  ;  and  I  submit  the  proposition  that  alluvial  gold  is  the  pro* 
duct  of  a  lava  or  trappean  over/low  as  the  point  whence  renewed 
inquiries  ought  to  commence.  That  some  portion  of  the  mixed  traf^r 
lava  was  perishable  is  an  assumption  less  speculative  than  to  suppose 
that  the  existing  solid  remnants  at  the  gold-fields  comprise  all  the  pro- 
ducts synchronously  upheaved.  Whether  a  relatively  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  gold  overfiowed  or  remained  in  quartz  veins  to  be  degraded 
by  explosion,  aqueous  abrasion,  slow  decay,  or  other  mode  of  disinte- 
gration, seems  to  me  of  less  consequence  than  the  principle  involved  in 
the  foregoing  proposition. 

The  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke  long  ago  declared  that  the  geological  rela- 
tions of  gold  indicated  a  trappean  origin,  and  suggested  that  steam 
might  hare  conveyed  the    auriferous    matter  upwards.      Sir  John 
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Henchel,  a  very  high  authority,  Tiews  the  matter  of  roloanio  emptiona 
in  general  as  being  at  the  time  of  their  npheayal  compoted  of  mixed 
masses  of  lara  and  water  in  a  $UUe  qf  ignition  forced  up  through  craoka 
in  the  earth's  surface  produced  by  contraction  in  cooling  '*  to  such  a 
height  that  the  water  can  become  steam  when  up  comes  a  jet  of  mixed 
steam  and  laya."  If  we  accept  that  explanation  of  the  general  nature 
of  Tolcanic  action,  and  assume  those  agents  to  have  been  the  media  of 
eonreying  gold  to  the  surface,  it  follows  that  what  some  hsTe  face- 
tiously called  the  romantic  notions  of  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Clarke,  about 
the  formation  of  gold  by  yoloanio  action  and  steam,  were  unfaltering 
•teps  in  a  right  direction,  on  a  path  where  preyious  leaders  had  gone 
astray  and  misled  their  too  credulous  followers. 

It  appears  from  a  late  publication  in  England  that  a  blundering  Not- 
tingham editor,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  meaning  of  Mr  Hargrayea 
respecting  the  gold  formations,  lost  himself  in  a  sad  confusion  of  crude 
ideas ;  but  since  the  same  ill-informed  indiyidual  carelessly  issues  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods  in  stating  that  Mr  Hargrayes  was  a  flockowner 
near  Melbourne,  whose  sheep  would  haye  been  worth  a  yast  sum  had 
he  not  sold  them  to  go  to  California,  though  it  is  well  known  in  the  colony 
that  Mr  Hargrayes  neyer  was  a  sheep  proprietor,  nor  in  any  way 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  sheep  farming,  nor  eyer  setUed  near  Mel- 
bourne, the  reader  must  unayoidably  entertain  a  contemptible  opinion 
of  the  intelligence  and  yeraoity  of  the  editor  of  the  Nottingham  news- 
paper. There  is  no  knowing  what  nonsense  such  neophytes  may  make 
out  when  they  begin  to  speculate  upon  the  origin  of  gold.  I  expect 
that  we  shall  yet  see  the  best  publication  on  the  subject  proceed  from 
New  South  Wales.  I  am.  Sir,  <Stc., 

Sydney,  30th  March,  1865.  Simpson  DAyisoN. 

To  my  next  preceding  letter  the  following  anonymous  reply 
was  pven  in  an  address  to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Empire/  which, 
had  It  been  duly  signed  with  the  name  of  the  supposed  author^ 
would  have  been  as  desirable  &  finale  as  I  coula  possibly  have 
wished  for,  and  as  it  is  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  an  honest 
expression  of  the  writer's  sentiments,  who  veils  but  thinly  his 
ioentity  with  a  previous  correspondent  under  a  new  signature, 
in  thus  finally  expressing  himself  on  Alluvial  Gold  De- 
posits. 

Sib,— Mr  Davison,  in  some  recent  strictures  on  Professor  Ansted 
and  his  Eeviewer,  states,  in  passing,  that  his  published  views  relative 
to  alluvial  gold  deposits  have  gone  unchallenged.  In  so  far  as  thia 
regards  the  diggers,  one  can  scarcely  wonder  that,  as  a  class,  they 
should  be  uninterested  in  a  purely  scientific  argument,  and  unable  to 
comprehend  it;  but  that  a  theory  so  beautiful  and  comprehensive 
should  have  elicited  no  attention  from  those  who  might  be  supposed 
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qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  much  surprise. 
Perhaps,  here  also,  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  circt^mstance, 
that  while  the  digger  is  too  exclusiyelj  practical  in  his  habits,  the 
geologist  is  too  purely  scientific ;  and  the  two,  who  can  so  adyantage- 
ouslj  compare  notes  with  each  other,  are  seldom  united  in  the  same 
person. 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  yenture  to  record  my  conyiction  that  Mr 
Dayison  has  stated  and  proyed  the  first  great  fact  in  connection  with 
the  deposition  of  gold,  namely,  its  precipitation  from  a  yolcanio  fluid, 
and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  laya,  it  ic 
not  that  I  am  able  to  criticise  or  confirm  his  theory  in  minute  partica* 
lars,  but  because  that  theory,  and  no  other,  meets  all  the  prominent 
facts  of  the  case. 

Nature,  indeed,  speaks  yery  unequirocally  on  the  subject,  as  far  as 
regards  the  general  fact  that  gold  has  moulded  itself  to  the  form  of  the 
bottom,  or  bed  rock,  and  most  men  working  on  the  diggings  haye,  in  a 
yague  way,  adopted  yiews  in  accordance  with  it.  But  other  and  eyen 
more  striking  circumstances — as  the  almost  inyariable  association  of 
ailuyial  gold  (when  in  abimdance),  with  a  pipe-clay  or  "  soft  bottom/ 
— and  its  occurrence  in  yeins  or  continuous  lines  of  deposits,  are  in  no- 
wise explicable  by  the  ordinary  notion  of  yolcanio  agency,  but  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  operation  of  forces  more  regular  and  uniform  than 
this  may  be  supposed  to  haye  been. 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  declare  fbr  the  meohanioal  r6lea*6 
of  gold  from  the  rock,  and  its  transportation  in  the  metalUo  fonrm,  hf 
means  of  water,  and  who  exemplify  in  the  working  of  their  sluices  IliA 
grayitation  of  the  larger  masses,  and  the  more  superficial  distribtttioB 
of  smaller  particles,  fail  likewise  in  accounting  for  the  regular  lines  off 
deposits  which  characterise  all  rich  localities,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
yarious  impossibilities  inyolyed  in  the  supposition. 

A  priori,  then,  there  is  a  necessity  to  infer  some  other  than  igneom 
or  aqueous  agency,  and  a  reference  to  chemical  forces  would  be  ahnott 
imperatiye,  eyen  if  Mr  Dayison  had  not  rendered  their  operation  so 
intelligible  as  he  has  done  in  the  sketch  of  his  former  letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  senrant, 

Tuena  Creek,  April  12,  1866.  A  Wobkiho  Mihxb. 


fart  3ifi^. 
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Th£  following  correspondence,  though  not  in  chronological 
sequence,  may  be  here  introduced  in  further  confirmation  of 
the  soundness  of  what  I  have  advanced  against  the  doctrine  of 
equable  dissemination  of  gold  in  granites.     The  first  letter, 

Eublished  in  the  '  Herald/  explains  the  circumstances  which 
d  toit: 

GEANITE  GOLD  ON  THE  ROCKY  EIVEK. 

SiK, — The  enclosed  account  from  a  tborooghlj  practical  miner  of  the 
gold-dififgings  on  the  Rocky  River,  in  New  England,  is  so  pregnant 
with  interest  to  all  who  are  conyersant  with  the  subject,  whether  in  the 
gain-seeking  sense,  in  which  it  may  be  mostly  viewed  by  operative 
diggers,  or  as  a  purely  speculative  inquiry,  that  I  take  the  liberty 
(although  without  any  express  permission  to  do  so)  of  forwarding  the 
communication  to  you  for  publication. 

The  writer,  Mr  Lawrence  Potts,  formed  one  of  a  party  with  Mr 
Hargraves,  myself,  and  other  persons  from  this  colony,  in  California, 
in  1849,  and  was  then  elected  jointly  with  me  to  prospect  on  behalf  of 
the  temporary  association  which  we  there  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
gold-mining.  No  man  ever  pursued  his  calling  with  greater  persever- 
ance and  diligence  than  did  my  companion  Mr  Potts,  and  in  tlie  valleys 
of  the  Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus  Rivers  we  prospected  together  through 
many  toilsome  and  wearisome  days.    For  some  time  past  I  had  lost 
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sight  of  Mr  Potts,  until  lately  I  obserred  it  stated  in  your  oolamnB 
that  one  of  this  name  was  connected  with  a  gold  prospecting  association 
on  the  Rocky  Eiyer,  who  had  been  there  resident  for  some  years,  and 
who  was  highly  respected  by  all  the  digging  community  in  that  quarter. 

The  Bocky  Biyer  is  one  of  those  localities  where  alluvial  gold  is 
most  abundantly  found  upon  a  granite  bedding  rock,  and  in  which  an 
obviously  existing  connection  of  the  precious  metal  with  the  granite 
masses  beneath  has  afforded  much  matter  for  philosophical  speculation 
in  the  official  reports  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke. 

The  readers  of  your  journal  are  aware  that  a  few  years  ago  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  solemnly 
informed  the  several  learned  bodies  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a 
member,  and  the  public  generally,  that  in  Australia  gold  is  found 
equally  diffused  in  visible  grains  through  the  granite  itself!  On  read- 
ing the  paragraph  relating  to  Mr  Potts,  I  thought  that  his  long  experi- 
ence among  the  granites  in  New  England  would  be  good  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  I  immediately  addressed  several  inquiries  to  him, 
dwelling  especially  upon  this  one  question — Has  gold  ever,  in  any 
exceptional  cases,  been  found  by  yourself  or  acquaintances,  equally 
diffused  in  grains  through  the  mass  in  granite  ?    The  reply  is  before  you. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  Sir  R  Murchison  for  having  pro- 
pounded or  advocated  certain  hypotheses  concerning  the  position  of 
gold-bearing  rocks  in  physical  geography,  but  little  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  his  crude  conjectures,  when  they  are  regarded  from  a  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  point  of  view.  Mr  Potts  is  a  thorough-going 
gold-miner  of  nine  years'  experience,  and  in  my  opinion  his  modest 
remarks  possess  more  intrinsic  value,  are  more  reliable  in  fact,  and 
justly  entitled  to  greater  weight  than  all  which  that  illustrious  savant 
has  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  gold  in  its  stony  matrices,  and  the 
relation  of  these  to  the  free  gold  grains  in  placer  deposits. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  3rd  June,  1858.  Simpson  Davison. 

Annexed  is  the  letter  above  referred  to,  which  bears  date  Rocky 
River,  27th  May,  and  is  addressed  to  Mr  S.  Davison,  who  has  obli- 
gingly placed  it  at  our  disposal. — [Ed] 

Mt  DEAJt  Sir, — I  received  your  favour  of  the  15th  instant,  on 
Tuesday  last,  which,  being  the  day  of  our  committee  meeting,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  to  a  large  number  of  miners  present.  No  one 
could  state  an  instance  of  having  found  gold  in  tne  solid  granite, 
though  they  have  in  quartz- threads  intersecting  it.  The  custom  in 
these  diggings  is  to  chip  the  bed-rock  to  a  depth,  seldom  exceeding  one 
inch,  though  generally  only  one-half.  The  dritt  is  composed  ox  quarts* 
pebbles,  and  white  or  red  sand,  through  which  are  thm  veins  of  heavy 
black  sand  ;  with  pipeclay  (white  and  red),  and  ironstone  above. 

In  my  own  experience  on  the  Tuolumne,  in  California,  I  have  known 
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one  foot  of  rotten  granite  pay  well  for  washing,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  soft  and  greasy,  and  could  be  spitted  out;  it  failed  to  pay 
when  we  came  to  the  hacd  rock.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  tnat 
granite  is  not  a  matrix.  If  it  is,  why  should  we  not  have  heard  of  some 
seam  paying  for  crushing? 

I  never  found  gold  without  the  presence  of  quartz,  though  I  hare 
certainly  found  quartz  without  gold,  though,  perhaps,  I  did  not  look  in 
the  ri^ht  place. 

I  mtended  sending  a  sample  of  stone  we  call  white  rock  (for 
want  of  a  better  definition),  containing  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  got 
immediately  aboye  the  bed-rock,  in  the  drif^,  at  the  depth  of  seventy 
feet.  The  same  rock,  when  cropping  out  of  the  surface,  as  at  Mounts 
Jones  and  Welch,  and  Sydney  Fiat,  is  a  good  indication  of  gold.  I 
believe  the  gold  on  this  sample  is  only  washed,  as  I  have  tailed  in 
finding  but  on  the  surface  ;  I  will  endeavour  to  find  it,  and  forward  by 
next  mail.  I  wish  you  had  time,  before  your  departure  for  Englana, 
to  pay  these  diggings  a  visit,  where  I  should  have  pleasure  in  inaking 
you  welcome ;  you  would  find  much  to  interest  you. 

Hoping  you  will  have  a  pleasant  passage,  and  thanking  you  for  your 
kind  expressions  of  feeling  towards  myself,  I  remain,  &c., 

Lawrence  Potts. 

Just  previously  to  writing  the  foregoing  letter,  I  had 
discovered  on  reference  to  the  year  1853,  not  only  a  state- 
ment of  the  interpretation  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had 
put  upon  the  Rev.  Mr  Olarke's  numerous  assertions  of  alluvial 
gold  being  derived  from  a  granite  matrix^  but  also  the  denial 
of  a  reviewer  in  the  colony,  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  had  ever 
meant  to  state  that  gold  is  sometimes  diffused  through  the 
ffianite  itself ;  so  that  this  alleged  authority  in  confirmation  of 
tne  suggestion  of  Humboldt,  that  **  gold  is  sometimes  dissemi- 
nated in  an  almost  imperceptible  manner  in  the  mass  itself  of 
the  granite  rocks,  without  the  ramification  or  interlacing  of 
any  small  veins,"  had,  if  this  denial  were  the  truth,  never  been 
the  intended  meaning  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  ;  it  appeared 
then  that  the  alleged  fact  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  had  originated  in  a  misreading 
or  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  official  reports.  The  Rev,  Mr  Clarke  being  a  contri- 
butor to  the  local  press,  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the 
annexed  Review,  in  which  the  explanation  appears,  the  article 
may  probably  have  proceeded  from  himself. 

Eevibw  {From  the  *  Sydney  Herald,*  2Ath  Dec,  1863.) 

Addbbss  to  the  Annivebsart  Mbbting  of  the  Hotal  Gbooba- 
PHiCAL  Society.  London,  23rd  May,  1863.  By  Sir  E.  Murchison, 
G.C.St  S„  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Academies  of 
St.  Petersborg,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  and  Corr.  Inst,  of  France,  &o.. 
President. 

We  are  induced  to  notice  this  publication,  in  consequence  of  the  desire 
of  the  author  that  it  should  be  noticed,  as  we  infer  from  the  &ct  that 
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seyeral  copies  bare  been  sent  to  Tarious  parties  in  the  colony,  including 
ourselves  among  tbe  number;  and  because  it  contains  a  notice  of 
the  gold  and  geographical  exploration  of  Aostralia.  Sir  £.  Morchison 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  untiring  philosophers  of 
the  age,  whose  early  life  as  a  soldier  induced  habits  of  order  and 
enterprise,  which  have  been  matured  by  constant  exercise  in  tha 
field  of  geological  research ;  and  added  to  this,  his  natural  quickness 
and  capability  of  seizing,  at  a  glance,  the  general  features  of  a  problem, 
have  rendered  his  reputation  as  brilliant  as  any  one  in  the  present 
century. 

But,  like  many  men  of  inferior  talents,  he  is  somewhat  jealous  of  that 
reputation,  and  hence  during  the  late  excitement  respecting  the  g<^d 
of  Australia,  he  has  exhibited  himself  far  more  touchy  upon  some 
points  than  misht  have  been  expected  of  him.  We  understand,  from 
me  motion  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  on  the  13th  instant,  he  has  made 
request  to  the  Grovemment,  to  have  some  early  conjectures  of  hit, 
respecting  the  future  wealth  of  this  colony,  put  on  record  in  the 
colonial  archives.  To  this  we  see  no  objection  whatever,  it  is  his  due, 
and  we  wish  all  honour  to  be  done  to  him ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  if 
what  a  man  of  distinguished  scientific  character  in  England  calls  his 
"  lucky  guess,"  be  set  down  to  afar  higher  order  of  intuition.  There  has 
been,  as  our  readers  know,  a  good  deaiof  controversy  upon  the  question 
of  priority  as  to  the  guesses  or  intuitions ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  made  to  cfeny  to  Sir 
Roderick  what  he  can  justly  claim  upon  imdoubted  evidence,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  no  one  has  endeavoured  to  rob  him  of  a  single  laurel. 
His  name  stands  far  too  high  for  any  attempt  of  the  kind  to  succeed, 
even  if  there  were  folly  enough  in  any  man  to  aim  at  it.  And  if  Sir 
B.  thinks,  that  hitherto  his  fame  has  not  been  sufficiently  extended  in 
Australia,  we  hope  he  will  see,  by  this  notice  of  his  Address,  that  we 
are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  would  willingly  contract  it.  But 
common  justice  to  the  Press  of  this  colony  leads  us  to  state  that  there 
has  been  exaggeration  in  England  as  to  the  effect  of  his  announcements 
of  gold  in  Australia,  on  the  mind  of  the  public  here,  for  there  never 
was,  as  is  well  known,  any  "excitement "  at  all  about  it;  and  though 
Mr  Smith  did  state  that  he  was  induced  to  look  for  gold  on  the 
strength  of  the  announcement,  and  yet,  though  when  pressed  to  state 
where  the  gold  was  found,  he  did  not  or  could  not  tell;  yet  both 
Mr  Clarke,  who  has  some  claims  of  older  date  that  are  established, 
and  Mr  Hargraves,  who  taught  the  colonists  to  wash  for  gold,  and 
first  succeeded  in  creating  excitement,  have  each  declared  that  they 
owe  nothing  to  Sir  Boderick,  either  in  one  way  or  the  other.  It  has 
been  long  settled  that,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  these  three  gentlemen, 
they  are.  at  any  rate,  independent  of  each  other.  And  now  to  our 
proper  business,  which  is  to  set  before  our  readers  the  intelligent 
remarks  made  by  Sir  Boderick,  in  his  Anniversary  Address  to  the 
Greographers  of  Great  Britain. 

Australia. — Its  Oold — Its  Oeographical  Exploration, 
"The  golden  shower  which  has  been  distributed  over  our  great 
Australian  colonies,  has  been  realized  to  an  extent  beyond  any 
imaginable  former  estimate ;  for  no  one  could  have  attempted  to 
predict  the  quantity  of  auriferous  wealth  of  any  ^yen  spots  in  unez* 
plored  regions,  though  a  geologist  like  myself,  anticipating  from  their 
siraeture,  in  1844^  that  gold  would  be  found  in  them,  was  aware,  as 


^ 
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Mrir  M  IS^  ^^^  speeimiBiis  of  the  precious  metal  had  even  then  been 

**  The  ooineidenoe  of  mineral  structure  which  I  pointed  out  between 
the  eastern  'watershed  of  Australia*  as  described  by  Strzelecki,  and  the 
Uiml  If onntainSy  which  I  had  examined,  is  now  seen  to  be  accompanied 

a  other  phenomena  common  to  the  two  chains,  to  which  it  is  well  to 
vert.  The  JJnX  Mountains  are  notably  auriferous  on  the  eastern  or 
Siberian  side  only ;  and,  as  far  as  surveys  have  gone,  it  would  appear 
that  one  flank  only  of  the  Australian  watershed  exhibits  rich  accumu* 
lations  of  gold  debris ;  but  in  this  case,  it  is  the  western,  or  interior 
side  of  the  range.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  in  his  recent 
exploration  of  vast  tracts  along  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  colony  of 
iTew  South  Wales,  where  they  unite  with  the  province  of  Victoria,  as 
deacribed  in  the  reports  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
(ha  Bev.  W.  I).  Clarke  has  shown  that,  whilst  no  copious  deposits  of 
large- grained  gold  (with  a  partial  exception  near  Ailuuen)  have  been 
found  on  the  banks  of  those  rivers  whicn  flow  to  the  east  or  south,  yet, 
■till  that  in  many  localities,  and  over  a  very  wide  area,  fine-grained 
gold  is  disseminated  through  the  alluvia.  But  still  the  fact  remains, 
Siat  it  is  only  on  the  interior  flank  of  the  watershed  that  the  great 
prises  have  been  found.  Such  are  the  tracts  of  Victoria,  whether 
•round  Mount  Alexander  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Loddon,  which 
flows  into  the  Murray,  or  the  Oven  Diggings  to  the  north-west :  such 
are  the  rich  accumulations  along  the  feeders  of  the  Mac<iuarie,  to  the 
west  of  Bathurst ;  those  near  Wellington,  as  described  in  a  report  of 
the  Surveyor-General,  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  and  numerous  fresh  auri- 
ferous spots  noticed  by  Mr  Stutchbury,  in  his  successive  mineral 
reports ;  such  again  are  the  numerous  creeks  which  supply  the  head 
waters  of  the  Peel  Kiver.  At  the  source  of  the  west-flowing  Peel 
River,  the  Hanging  Bock  of  the  colonists  is  an  eruptive  boss,  like  Uie 
Satch  Kaner  of  the  Ural,  from  which  various  fissures  and  chasms  are 
said  to  radiate,  in  minor  streams  meander  through  slaty  and  quartzose 
rocks,  which  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  the  gold  ore.  In  like 
manner,  Mr  Stutchbury  describes  numerous  protrusions  of  granitic, 
syenitic,  and  other  igneous  rocks,  through  metamorphosed  strata  of 
schist,  sandstone,  and  limestone  of  the  palsDOZoic  age,  around  Wei- 
lint; ton  and  in  the  affluents  of  the  Macquarie.     Noticing  the  same 

Seneral  cause  and  eficct  in  the  loftier  southern  Alps  of  this  chain, 
Ir  Clarke  goes  still  further  in  his  eflbrt  to  discriminate  a  succession 
of  igneous  phenomena,  showing  (if  I  read  his  reports  aright)  that  the 
gold  is  sometimes  difiused,  though  in  minute  quantities,  through  the 
granite  itself.  The  same  author  has  also  discovered  traces  of  quick- 
silver and  tin." 

We  have  no  intention  to  comment  upon  this  very  interesting  and 
lucid  address,  further  than  to  state  that,  on  reference  to  Mr  Clarke's 
reports  (to  which  the  author  refers),  we  find' that  gentleman  does  not 
state  that  *'  gold  is  sometimes  difiused,  though  in  minute  quantities, 
through  the  granite  itself/'  but,  if  we  read  his  reports  aright,  that 
gold  is  abundantly  difiused  in  granite  throughout  Australia ;  and  he 
has  shown  in  some  of  his  late  reports,  that  auriferous  granite  also 
exists  on  other  eastern  waters  besides  those  of  Araluen.  We  must  leave 
that,  and  any  other  jpoints  worthy  of  discussion,  to  another  tribunal ; 
but,  with  the  iacts  before  us,  and  the  continual  reports  of  our  corre- 
spondents from  the  granite  gold-fields  of  the  Ovens,  Araluen,  Bocky 
Kiver,  &o,,  with  which  our  oolunms  have  teemed,  we  think  the  great 
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EDglish  eulogist  has  not  giyen  full  weight  to  the  great  point  in  which 
Australia  differs  from  his  own  particular  Ural. 

To  my  next  preceding  letter  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  replied  in 
a  public  communication,  signed  with  his  own  proper  name^ 
from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  review  just  quoted  was  not 
then  present  to  his  memory.  Neither  does  he  seem  therein 
clearly  to  realize  the  meaning  that  *'  equable  diffusion  of  visible 
gold  as  an  integral  part  relates  to  granites  said  to  be  auriferous 
when  not  interlaced  toith  email  veins  of  quartZy^  to  which 
subject  my  sixth  public  letter  is  chiefly  addressed.  Much 
of  the  present  reply  relates  to  invisible  gold,  and  is  therefore 
an  ignoratio  elenchi^  and  foreign  to  the  question.  The  Key. 
Mr  Clarke  thus  wrote  to  the  '  Herald,'  concerning  Gold  ill 
Granite. 

Sib, — It  is  a  very  lon^  time  since  I  have  written  any  thing  on  the 
subject  of  gold  in  Austraha,  but  I  have  received  a  refresher  and  must 
awake.  In  your  impression  of  the  7th  instant,  is  a  letter  from  Mr 
Simpson  Davison,  on  the  subject  of  gold  in  granite,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  to  him  from  Mr  Potts,  late  of  California,  and  now  of  the  Hockj 
Eiver. 

By  "  granite,"  I  find  Mr  D.  means  "  solid  granite."  "  hard  granite/' 
and  granite  in  "  mass."  It  is  therefore  said  by  Mr  Davison  that  Sir 
Br  Murcbison  solemnly  informed  the  world  that  I  had  authorised  him 
to  state  that  '*  in  Australia  gold  was  found  equally  diffused  in  visible 
grains  through  such  granite  itself." 

On  looking  over  what  Sir  Boderick  has  really  said  respecting  me,  in 

Sint,  I  can  find  only  this  passage,  which  seems  to  bear  upon  Mr 
avison  s  reference.    It  is  in  '  Siluria,*  p.  452. 

*'  Whilst  the  most  prolific  sources  seem  to  have  been  the  quartzosa 
veinstones  which  traverse  the  older  slates,  we  are  further  instructed, 
that  in  Australia,  as  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  there  are  tracts  vher^in 
gold  is  diffused  in  small  and  almost  invisible  particles  through  the  body 
of  certain  aranitic  rocks,  especially  those  (according  to  Mr  Clarke) 
which  are  homblendic  or  syenitic' 

This  is  all,  so  fsr  as  I  know,  to  which  I  am  pledged. 

Now,  when  Sir  Boderick  wrote  this  passage,  he  nad  read  only  those 
of  my  reports  which  relate  to  the  country  south  of  Sydney,  in  which 
the  gold-nelds  of  Araluen,  MittaMitta.  Snowy  Biver,  and  other  Alpine 
regions  are  described.  I  have,  therefore,  carefully  searched  those 
reports,  to  see  if,  by  any  chance,  I  had  left  unguarded  by  what  is  said 
any  opinion  on  the  question  mooted  by  Mr  Davison. 

I  now  confidently  challenge  any  individual  to  point  out  a  single 
statement  which  affirms  that  "  in  solid  granite,'*  **  hard  granite,"  or 
the  "  mass  in  granite,"  gold  is  '*  equally  diffused,*'  as  Mr  Davison  has 
it,  *'  in  visible  grains." 

The  trouble  1  took  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the  case  led  me  to  a 
conclusion  not  of  that  kind,  but  of  another  kind,  viz.,  that  it  is  in 
"  decomposed,"  "  disintegrated,*'  "  transmnted,"  '*  homblendic  granite,** 
alone,  that  gold  does  so  occur  in  Australia.  And  I  stated  dearly  enou^ 
that  such  granite  is  nearl;^  allied  to  talcose  rock,  which  all  throogh  toe 
United  States  is  the  matrix  of  gold,  wherever  gold  occura. 
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The  absence  of  such  granite,  to  fmr  as  I  bdiere,  it  one  iwonwhy  in 
Tum&nia  the'  sapplies  of  gold  moat  be  limited ;  the  ffraaitet  whiek  I 
•aw  there  being  of  a  different  chararter  from  that  of  the  grey  hom* 
Idendie  and  nyenitic  gnnitea  of  the  Boekj  BiTer,  Anlneo,  Ae. 

If  joa  will  be  to  good  as  to  reprint  the  foUowing  remarka  on  thia 
anbject  from  mj  report  of  Slat  October,  1851,  toot  readera  will  per« 
ceire  that  I  hare  onlr  stated  in  other  words  what  both  ICr  Davison 
and  Mr  Potts  confimu  that  gold  is  loond  in  "  rotten  granite,'*  in  "  soft 
granite/'  or  what  I  call  «*  disintegrated*'  grsnite,  as  well  as  **  modified** 
and  **  tranamnted"  granite. 

rXhe  extrscta  frt>m  the  Beport  of  thu  date  are  in  Appsvdix  D.] 

1  hare  mentioned,  moreorer.  gM  in  **fraMitie  deiriims^*  at  Warn* 
on  the  Shoalharen.  in  mr  report  of  10th  Norember,  1851 ;  and  in  mj 
repoH  of  £4lh  Dewmberl  1^1. 1  sar :  "  Near  Mitta  Mitta,  and  creeka 
on  the  left  bank,  gold  is  rerr  abondant  in  the  dutawHfoted  and  ^eeosi 
^artaf  fwrnmiiic  dtiriims^'*  I  mention,  also,  that  in  the  Alps  I  found 
gold  ^eneraUj  '*  fommecteJ  ritk  granite  of  some  kind,**  and  "  ita  cenur- 
renc«  in  ^namitic  n^ts  of  a  trrimim  dass."  Further.  I  explained  that 
the  *'  koMiii  of  the  gold  was  a  ptrmiiar  jperasr  of  grsnite  mpproackimg 

Ac  Moont  Elnngton  I  produced  a  himp  of  similar  granite,  which  waa 
taken  from  a  hole  dog  in  Major's  Creek ;  and  Mr  Hargrarea,  who  waa 
there  at  the  time,  donbnng  mj  statement  that  it  was  uiiferoos,  hrc^e 
up  the  lumo  br  mr  desire,  orer  a  prospecting  pan.  with  a  hammer,  and 
the  gold  fell  out.  'So  wnt  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Mitu  Mitta;  the  goU 
fell  out  of  the  soft  granite  when  stmrk  br  a  hammer.  I  aent  a  aped- 
men  of  this  to  the  Mvemment  at  the  time.  I  fonndit  Ijing  unnotirfd 
in  1853,  and  the  same  specimen  was  exhibited  in  mj  coUeetion  in  Fszia 
inlS55. 

There  were  a  few  other  mnarka  in  subsequent  reporta,  in  which  I 
hare  spoken  of  gold  as  diredlj  tneeable  to  the  exiatenee  of  granite,  aa 
lying  upon  it,  and  mixed  with  fragmmta  of  the  detritus  of  granite. 

It  i»  from  these  statements,  and  no  other,  that  Sir  Boderick  Mvrdii- 
aon  compared  what  I  described  here,  and  what  he  had  found  in  the 
Ural .  and  therefore,  as  what  I  stated  is  confirmed  by  Mr  Dariaon  and 
Mr  Potta.  I  do  not  see  what  end  is  to  be  gained  by  calling  in  question 
the  statements  against  whirii  Mr  D.  exeepta. 

But  as  Mr  D.'s  rataeis  the  Bm^Bircr,  it  will  be  wdl  to  see  whether 
I  am  in  fruit  in  my  subsequent  reports  on  the  Northern  Gold-fielda. 

In  my  report  of~14th  February,  1853, 1  said :  "  Gold  in  thia  pazt  of 
New  En^and  is  most  abundantly'found  where  granite  has  been  duimhed 
and  oweHlottei  hj  kormUgmdic  trap*'  (Snrrij  thia  ia  wcH  eatafaliahed 
bj  the  late  researches  about  the  Bocky  Birer.)  I  speak,  thernn,  of 
gold  and  granite,  **  mmder  cerimim  eoitdiiioms  *'  as  more  general  than  anj 
other  association,  instancing  Mitta  Mitta,  the  Orena,  Moamba,  SuL 
But,  as  if  shutting  out  **  ali  fomtrocfrty."  I  have  defined  my  opinion  in 
these  words,  words  confirmed  by  what  Mr  Potta  himself  says,  ci  gM 
on  the  **  mrfaee  of  pramite;*' — *'  I  think  in  that  portion  of 'the  granite 
which  was  once,  or  is  now.  in  contact  with  trap  of  some  kind,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  mifaon  of  the  granite,  or  at  the  amUr  pirrtioms  (rf*  thefonna- 
tion.  in  contact  with  some  other  fonnation.*^ 

The  whole  ci  my  speeulationa  come  to  this ;  and  the  whole  <^  mj 
attemota  to  explain  gmd  in  granite  are  resohred  into  the  deduction, 
that  w haterer  gold  may  hare  been  elaborated  in  ^^ranite  must  hare  been 
in  the  superficial  portiam  at  the  omisidt  of  the  ongjbial 
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These  are  my  words — '*  N(vr,  what  has  occurred  in  the  Araluen 
gold-field  and  on  the  Mitta  Mitta  (in  both  of  which  localities  I  sepa- 
rated gold  from  granite  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer)  has  ooourred  on  this 
Bocky  Biver. 

'*  In  one  of  the  workings  I  pointed  out  to  the  gold-washers  a  decom^ 
jnmng  flaky  covering  from  a  large  drifted  mass  of  granite,  with  par- 
ticles o\'  gold  Tisibly  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  and  this  eoold  nofc 
have  been  washed  into  it.  It  was  there,  because  the  granite  in  whioh 
it  was  found  contained  it  before  the  boulder  hod  been  rolled  down  from 
above.  It  belonged  to  a  mass  which,  in  all  probability,  had  been  at 
the  outside  of  the  granite  formation.  .    ' 

"  Some  of  these  having  been  denuded,  as  we  have  seen  already,  and 
muck  dUintegrated  and  deoajfed,  the  heavy  gems  and  the  heavier  gold 
have  been  left  in  the  granitic  sand,  ana  in  the  scaly  etfl  eutfacee  of 
still  decomposing  drifted  blocks  of  granite,  now  filling  the  creeks  and 
river  beds,  and  which  once  belonged  to  the  upper  and  ouUr  portion  oi 
the  granite  maases." 

After  this,  I  have  gone  on  to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  abundance 
of  gold  in  the  other  similar  granite  tracts  of  New  England,  and  may  I 
not  venture  to  ask — was  I  deceived  P  Have  not  all  my  indications 
been  proved  true  to  the  letter  P  Docs  not  the  UraUa  itself— does  not 
the  Glen  Elgin  gold-field — does  not  even  Boono  Boono  shew  that  my 
views  were  correct  P 

It  is  certainly  some  satisfaction  to  me,  that  not  one  statement  I  have 
made  to  the  Crovemment  has  been  proved  fallacious  thus  fa;r  ;  and 
that  day  by  day,  and  by  the  strongest  concurrences,  there  has  been* 
during  ^"w^  ox  six  years,  a  continuous  verification  of  my  reports.  I 
take  Mr  Davison's  and  Mr  Potts's  letters  as  confirmatory  of  what  I 
have  deduced  not  alone  from  observation,  but  by  inmiction  from 
acknowledged  principles. 

And  I  now  repeat  that  the  future  of  this  colony,  as  relates  to  its 
production  of  gold  from  tracts  of  granitic  formation,  will  be  infinitely 
expanded ;  ana  that  wherever  a  soft  surface  of  Komblendie  granite  oan 
be  found,  or  where  such  surface  can  be  worked,  gold  will  and  must  be 
obtained. 

And  having  said  this,  I  will  explain  how  gold  has  been  held  in  soeh 
outer  surfaces  of  granite  originally,  not  as  Mr  Davison  puts  it,  *'  equally 
diffused,  in  visible  grains,  *  but  held  in  sulphuret  of  iron — in  iron 
pynte^--from  which  the  whole  of  the  gold  in  some  countries  is  pro- 
cured. The  decomposed  granite  holding  gold  is  generally /mtf^inoiM. 
This  is  occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  the  iron ;  and  I  will  add 
here,  with  a  celebrated  geologist,  that  there  is  a  question  of  infinitely 
more  difficulty,  and  equally  striking  with  that  of  the  association  A 
gold  and  granite — viz.,  the  association  of  sulphur  with  granites  and 
connected  metamorphic  formations. 

I  will  go  further,  and  say,  that  before  any  person  denies  the  POMi- 
bility  of  gold  in  portions  of  granite  below  even  the  present  surfaoeay 
he  shoula  ascertain  by  distinct  examination  whether  it  may  not  exiffe. 
Gold  has  been  provea  recently  to  exist  in  all  metals ;  and  we  know  it  is 
universally  found  not  only  in  such  portions  of  granite  as  we  have  con- 
sidered, but  in  other  formations,  and,  to  use  Sir  Charles  Lyell^s  words, 
in  all.  It  is  elaborated  by  vegetable  growth  in  soils  where  there  are 
no  pretended  geological  indications :  it  is  found  occasionally  in  rain 
water ;  it  mav,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  exist  m  the  air» 
vaporixed  and  afloat,  as  reguline. 
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My  view  of  its  occurreDce  even  in  quartz,  which  is  allowed  bj  yotxr 
correspondent  to  be  a  matrix  (and  what  is  quartz  but  a  constituent  of 
granite P — and  what  are  the  threads  Mr  Potts  speaks  of  but  segrega- 
tions of  silica?)  owin^  to  the  action  of  steam,  is  con6rmed  by  a  recent 
determination  of  Mr  Sorby  (which  you  have  published  an  account  of 
in  Monday^s  'Herald'}*  who  says,  that  all  crysinlsof  ouartz  and  granite 
oontain  innumerable  cells,  charged  with  water — ana  that,  therefore, 
hypogene  rocks  are  not  simply  igneous  but  aaueo-ianeoug,  and  formed 
by  pressure  under  the  ocean.  This  he  nas  dfetermined  by  the 
microscope. 

With  revelations  of  this  kind  coming  to  light,  it  is  wasting  time  to 
dogmatise  on  the  observations  of  those  who  can  scaroelv  know  what 
they  see  with  the  natural  eye  alone,  or  on  speculations  which,  however 
honoured  to-day,  may  to-morrow  be  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion. 

I  cannot  resist  quoting  here  a  passage  from  a  work  published  in 
Petersburg  and  Paris  in  1866,  by  a  member  of  several  Imperial  socie- 
ties, which  will  show  that  my  views  respecting  the  formation  of  gold  in 
Teins  by  the  aid  of  vapour  or  steam  are  commending  themselves  to 
others,  and  it  is  with  this  object  only  that  I  quote  it : 

'*  Gold  and  silver  were  formed  by  the  action  of  fire,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
by  the  igneous  way.'* 

"  Gold  and  silver  penetrated  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  traversing 
cracks  and  crevices,  under  the  form  of  vapours.  ...  If,  then,  the 
formation  of  gold  and  silver  was  accomplished  by  subterranean  igni- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  two  bodies  passed  through  all  the  beds  by 
the  cracks  and  crevices  resulting  from  the  action  of  igneous  substances 
darted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and,  moreover,  that  the  metals 
presented  themselves  originally  under  the  form  of  vapors  or  gas,  or  in 
general  in  tlic  liquid  state.  It  is  easily  comprehendcni  from  this,  that 
those  auriferous  and  argentiferous  vapors  rising  through  these  fissures, 
ought  to  be  deposited  in  crystals.  It  is  thus  that  these  vapora,  in  tra- 
Tersing  the  rocKS  or  minerals,  which  thej^  meet  in  their 'passage,  and  in 
unii.>n  with  them,  formed  the  ores  and  veins  which  we  now  see.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  gold  and  silver  cannot  form  enormous  masses 
like  granite  and  the  other  metals." — Translations  from  a  work  "  On 
Gold  and  Silver"  by  Narces  Tarassensio,  Otreschkoff,  Peter ^rg. 

Let  all  gold- seekers  bear  in  mind  that  no  portion  of  the  original  sur^ 
face  of  any  exposed  formation  is  note  in  existence.  They  will  then  see, 
that,  though  gold  is  not  now  traceable  in  any  but  the  superficial  Secom- 
posina  ferruginous  portions  of  granite,  ages  ago,  what  is  now  consi- 
derea  alluvial,  when  formed  on  granite,  may  once  have  been  formed  in 
tlie  still  higher  but  now  totally  disintegrated  or  destroyed  surfaces  of 
granite ;  and  therefore,  '*  gold  in  granite  "-—or  gold  nrom  granite,  is 
not  a  misnomer,  nor  a  mere  formula  of  speculative  theory.  The  Bocky 
Bivcr  (Uralla)  has  proved  this — viz.,  that  the  gold,  nowever  it  got 
thither,  lying  on  the  top  of  the  granite,  and  (as  Mr  Potts  admits,  as  in 
California)  in  the  superficial  portion,  is  now  covered  not  only  by  depo- 
sits of  other  matter,  but  again  by  an  overflow  of  hard  basaltic  Java,  as 
in  Victoria,  in  some  cases  one  hundred  feet  thick,  through  which  the 

gold  is  reached.     Such  gold  is  venerable  from  age :  for  if  alluvial,  it 
elongs  not  to  the  alluvia  of  this  epoch. 

Hereafler,  perhaps,  we  may  find  gold  still  lower,  though  not  perhaps 
equally  diffiised  in  granitic  rocks ;  but  except  in  sulphuret  oi  iron  I 
have  not  found  it  in  hard  granitic  rocks.  Yet  I  consider  it  would  be 
rash  to  conclude  hastily  that,  because  a  thing  has  not  been  seen  to 
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exist,  it  will  never  be  Been  ;  and  if  the  statements  of  Hopkins  are  cor- 
rect, what  13  to  prevent  such  discovery  being  yet  made  P 

It  may  serve  as  an  amusing  pendant  to  this  long  discussion  if  I 
mention  that,  from  the  facts  I  have  stated  in  my  reports,  a  gentleman 
who  read  them  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  giving  me  more  credit 
than  some  of  my  friends  has,  on  the  strength  of  my  description  of 
gunpowder  gold  (the  gold  which  is  nearly  universally  found  when  in 
connection  with  granite,  and  is  different  to  all  other  gold),  invented  a 
peculiar  machine  for  the  washing  and  separation  of  such  gold  ;  and  ha 
proposes  shortly  to  set  it  in  action  in  this  colony.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  we  may  know  more  hereafter  Uian  we  do  now  respeofe- 
ing  the  possible  and  probable  alliance  of  gold  and  granite. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  well  for  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
"  gold  in  granite*'  in  Australia,  to  weigh  well  the  following  example! 
of  such  an  existence  in  other  countries,  as  related  by  other  observer! 
and  geologists.  But  I  again  remark,  that  all  granites  are  not  in  the 
category:  it  is  only  in  decomposed  hornblendic,  syenitic,  trappean 
granite,  that  it  has  thus  been  found  at  present  in  Australia. 

(1.)  "In  my  own  experience  on  the  Tuolumne,  in  California,*'  Bays 
Mr  Potts,  "  I  nave  known  one  foot  ^  rotten  granite  pay  well  for  wash- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  it  ^  as  soft  and  greasy,  and  could  be  spitted 
oviC—LeUer  in  *  Herald^  June  7,  1868. 

i2.)  "  The  rocks  in  which  the  ^old  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia 
bund  are  very  variable  in  theur  nature,  including  ar€untes,  metamor« 
phoned  schists,  and  other  igneous  and  altered  rocks.  *^'Ansted*s  '  Oold^ 
seeker* s  ManwiV  p.  9.         ' 

(3.)  In  Brazil,  "  the  rock,  where  exposed,  appears  to  be  primitiye 
granite^  inclining  to  gneiss,  with  a  portion  of  hornblende,  and  fi^uentlj 
mica.  The  soil  is  red,  and  remarkably  ferruginous,  in  manj  places  ap- 
parently of  great  depth-  The  gold  lies,  for  the  most  part,  m  a  stratum 
of  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel  called  casralhao,  immediately  incumbent 
on  the  solid  rock-** — /rf.,  p.  11. 

(4.)  "  It  is,  however,  derived  from  the  graniiie  and  eneissic  rocks, 
and  particularly  from  those  veins  of  quartz  which  run  tnrough  them." 
— /(/.,  p.  69. 

(6.)  "  The  gold  of  commerce  is  obtained  chiefly  from  sands  and  gravel 
produced  from  disintegration  of  the  parent  rock  on  the  spot,  or  trans- 
ported by  water  from  districts  where  much  gold  is  disseminated.**— Jc^, 
p.  61. 

(6.)  The  Caldieros,  or  those  parts  in  the  body  of  the  monntaint 
where  the  metal  exists  in  large  masses,  and  almost  pure,  are  of  two 
kinds ;  those  in  solid  aranite  rock  seem  to  be  chambers,  whither  tha 
menstruum  which  held  in  solution  the  precious  ore  has  tended, — where 
it  has  rested  and  deposited  the  metal  with  which  it  was  saturated.'* — 
•  Luccoek  on  Brazil^  1808-1818. 

(7.)  "  In  the  well-known  and  imnortant  mines  of  Berezovsk,  near 
Ekaterinburg,  granite  dykes  or  banos  in  talcose  schists  and  claj-slataa 
contain  the  gold  particles." — Ansted^  p.  63. 

(8.)  "  These  mines  (Berezovsky  are  interesting,  as  offering  the  only 
subterranean  shafta  by  which  gold  is  extracted  f^m  the  parent  rook. 
The  chief  fundamental  rocks  are  talcose,  chloritio  schists  and  day 
slates,  like  those  which  prevail  around  Ekaterinburg,  and  iJ^esa  haye 
been  cut  through  by  parallel  bands  of  felspathic  rock  called^ beresite,' 
which  M.  Rose  considers  to  be  a  decomposed  granite,  a  continuaiian,  im 
fact,  of  the  granites  of  the  Shartash  Lake  and  Ekaterinburg.  The 
band  of  beresite,  which  bears,  in  truth,  the  aspect  of  a  metaDiferoas 
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lode  trends  from  norUi  to  ioath,  and  contains  within  it  many  yeins  of 
qoarU,  in  which  the  gc^d  occurs."— lf«rciU#on'#  Russia  and  ike  Oral, 

5  477. 

[This  is  a  similar  case  to  that  mentioned  bj  Mr  Potts,  of  quartz 

threads  mtersecting  granite.]        ,      -.^,      ,  -^       r       ^ 

(9  )  "I  know  of  no  pnmarj  rocks  of  the  abOTC  composition  of  quartz 
and  felspar,  and  the  finable,  fermgimous  (franites,  tsUk  hright  yellow 
mica^  Iml  what  amtain  geld,— -Evan  EophMs  OeoLogy  and  Terrestrial 

^^Q)  *'  Tms  metal  is  neyer  found  mineralised  in  nature,  but  enclosed 
c#MiiMm/v  ta  trim /lyri^.  and  fSrequentlyaUojed  with  other  1^^  .  . 
All  the  fermffintms  and  flnMs  gnmites,  containing  yellow  mica  and 
Dale  yellow  quarts,  which  are  subject  to  disintegrate  into  spherical 
mBuses  produee  gold  in  grains  during  the  change.  The  tmrijfbrous 
«roiMfe«  DOfdefing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  those  situate  m  the 
mtei^^  of  the  Americas,  which  I  have  minutely  examined^  show  this 
effect  in  a  striking  manner.  The  internal  crystalline  character  of  the 
Muifkraas  graml^  chan^  as  it  a^pproaches  the  swrfltee  by  an  almost 
y^^^^jyptffie  gradation  into  a  hind  of  globular  strueture,  like  a  coarse 
ZJMmeraU/'—Id,  p.  63. 

^'  At,)  **  3j  bruising  and  washing  the  most  compact  quartz  in  the 
g^wftfous  granites  and  porphyries,  we  detect  gola  in  an  impalpable 
pigle  of  dissemination,  forming,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  compound,  like 
Ihe  salt  <^  Uie  sea ;  but  it  is  m  the  sinall  fissures  only  or  in  the  Tscui- 
1^  of  the  oxidating  crusts  that  we  find  the  mnular  or  massive  gold 
Ibcmed  b^  the  process  of  crystallisation,  which  is  constantly  going  on 
^  the  moist  rocks." — Id.,  p.  62. 

(12.)  "  Gk>ld  is  sometimes  found  in  gneiss,  granite,  and  porphyry. 
It  is  often  contained  in  pyrites.  By  decomposition  it  stains  the  rock 
with  iron  rust." — Vide  Article  Gold  and  Mineralogy,  p.  649. 

(13.)  "  Mr  Clarke  leaves  no  doubt  that  we  ma^  find  gold  in  differ- 
ent granitic  rocks,  which  in  Australia,  as  well  as  m  other  regions,  pre- 
sent extremely  various  mineralogical  characters.  He  has  recognised, 
for  example,  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver  Mitta  Mitta,  that  the  gold  is 
disseminated  in  a  variety  of  decomposed  granite,  which  approaches 
nearly  the  auriferous  talcose  rocks  of  California." 

*'  It  would  be  eas^  to  cite  other  numerous  examples  of  the  position  of 
ffold,  either  in  granite  or  in  schists,  crystallised  with  orthose,  which  are 
decompositions  of  granitic  rocks,  I  will  content  my  self  with  mentioning 
here  tne  deposits  of  gold  which  are  known  in  the  AIm  of  France  and 
Piedmont.  I  will  remark,  moreover,  that  even  in  Brazil,  granite  is 
often  the  rock  which  holds  the  gqld.**^Translaiionfiwn  Delesse,  CHse- 
ment  et  Exploration  de  I'Or  en  Australie.    Paris,  1S63. 

I  have  now,  I  hope,  said  and  quoted  enough  to  save  me  from  any 
charge  of  misleading  SirB.  Murchison,  or  of  inducing  him  to  '*  solemnly 
Minnform  the  learned  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,"  by  proving  that  I  have  said  no  more  than,  and  not  so 
much  as,  some  others,  geologists,  mineralogists,  chemists,  and  physio- 
logists, have  confirmed-~and  what  even,  when  regarded  with  strictness, 
both  Mr  Potts  and  Mr  Davison  also  confirm. 

14.  The  subject  is  one  of  so  much  interest,  that  I  have  entered  more 
fHilly  int%it  than  either  my  leisure  or  your  space  would  otherwise  justify ; 
but,  in  the  hope  that  good  may  accrue  to  some  from  such  an  illustra- 
tion not,  perhaps,  fully  considered  before,  I  have  intruded  to  this 
extent  on  your  rorbearance.  Believe  me,  &e,, 

W.  B.  Clabke. 
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The  necessity  of  employing  a  theort,  in  order  to  describe 
facts,  could  hardly  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  preceding 
observations  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  on  the  existence  of  gola 
in  a  granite  matrix.  With  all  due  respect  I  cannot  concede 
that  when  formerly  using  so  often  in  official  reports  the  expres^ 
sion  '^  granite  matrix,"  in  contradistinction  to  quartz  matrix,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Clarke  meant  nothing  more  by  the  term  than  drift 
granite,  decomposed  granite,  granitic  detritus,  and  the  decom- 
posing flaky  covering  of  granite;  for  none  of  these  enumera- 
tions are,  in  fact,  true  granite,  but  only  the  loose  remains  of 
granite  which  since  decomposition  may  have  possibly  admitted 
foreign  substances  to  intermix  mechanically  with  them  ;  neither 
could  the  term  matrix  apply  to  the  molten  condition  of  eranite. 
My  own  examinations  of  the  auriferous  granites  in  California 
were  made  before  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  official  reports  were 
published,  and  the  question  of  equable  diffusion  discussed  in 
advance  of  the  explorations  which  the  reports  describe.  The 
writer  of  them,  judging  from  prima  facie  evidence,  was  then 

Prepossessed  with  precisely  the  same  views  on  the  subject  as  Sir 
L.  Murchison  evidently  was  at  the  date  of  the  address  which  the 
reviewer  criticises.  That  great  changes  in  opinion  did  occur 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  as  colonial  explorations  progressed,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  passage,  which  possibly  refers  to 
this  very  question.  In  an  official  report^  dated  on  the  24th 
November,  1852,  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  observes  that:  "Greolo- 
gists  at  home  have  considered  we  can,  in  Australia,  know 
nothing  right  but  what  we  glean  from  them.  But  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  Australia  to  know  that  Australia  itself  is  likely 
to  throw  considerable  light  upon  questions,  as  it  appears,  impcr^ 
fcctly  understood  at  home.  I  cannot  but  confess  that  some  of 
the  oicta  of  science  as  held  in  Europe,  respecting  gold,  how- 
ever accurate  in  general  may  be  the  deductions  from  fitots 
exhibited  in  Europe,  are  graoually  becoming  modified  in  my 
estimation  of  their  value  as  I  extend  my  investigations  in 
Australia."  It  may  be  contrary  to  professional  etiquette  and 
altogether  infra  dia,  for  a  man  of  science  to  confess  adherence 
to  any  theory  originating  only  with  practical  gold-miners,  who 
arc  not  included  within  the  pale  of  scientific  privilege,  but 
has  conviction  been  on  that  account  the  less  obviously  brought 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  geological  authority  appealed  to,  since 
his  late  extensive  examinations  have  supplied  him  with  more 
abundant  data  ?  Although  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  seems  unwilling 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  having  ever  attached  the  same 
meaning  of  equable  diffiision  of  gold  in  grains  to  the  exprea- 

Q  2 
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uion  of  granite  matrix — as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  clearly  did 
lately,  and  as  my  friend  Mr  Rudder  certainly  did  formerly, 
during  our  examinations  in  California — it  is  now  only  the  more 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  has  in  reality  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusions  with  myself  as  to  the  actual  facts. 
Gh*anites  are  admitted  to  be  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  and  the 
small  veins  or  threads  of  gold-bearing  quartz  in  granite  are  no 
doubt  segregations  of  silica  which  nave,  as  I  infer,  been 
derived  from  molten  granite  during  the  process  of  cooling, 
while  the  segregations  appear  to  have  occurred  chiefly  on  the 
top  surfaces  and  resulted  m  nearly  vertical  small  veinstones  of 
quartz,  as  well  as  in  a  larger  volume  of  molten  matter  which 
overflowed  the  more  viscous  mass.  Although  silica  is  no  doubt 
a  constituent  part  of  all  granites,  masrive  granite  does  not, 
according  to  my  experience,  contain  within  itself  visible  gold, 
except  in  the  linear  s^regations  of  silica,  which  are  more 
commonly  called  quartz-vems  when  large,  or  quartz-threads 
when  the  veinstones  are  more  diminutive.  The  universally 
small  size  of  granite  gold  grains  and  the  occurrence  of  the  gold- 
bearing  silica  in  threads  in  granite,  very  clearly  indicate,  I 
think,  that  the  auriferous  segregations  have  been  less  decided, 
when  visible  as  veinstones  within  or  as  sur&ce  gold  upon 
granites  than  when  the  segregated  matter  has  rolled  over  a 
slaty  floor  or  been  arrested  withm  the  white  quartz-veins  which 
penetrate  through  walls  of  slate.  It  is  amusing,  afler  all  the 
pains  I  took  in  California  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  question  of 
'*  gold  grains  equably  difllised  in  granite,"  and  afler  reading 
the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  elaborate  reoorts  wherein  gold  is  so  oflen 
described  as  having  been  derivea  from  a  granite  matrix,  and 
after  understanding,  with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  with  Mr 
Rudder,  that  tliis  expression  meant  visible  gold  in  granite  when 
not  intersected  by  any  small  veinstones  containing  visible  gold — to 
find  now,  on  explanation,  that  such  an  interpretation  is  all  a 
mistake  and  never  was  intended  by  the  author  of  the  Reports. 

Mr  Hargraves,  at  my  suggestion,  has  in  a  book  since  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  gold  washed  out  by  him  near  Braid- 
wood,  on  the  occasion  just  related,  had  only  been  cemented 
accidentally  to  granite,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  in- 
tegral part  of  it. 

Mr  Evan  Hopkins's  observations  on  granites  have  led  him 
to  conclude  in  eflcct  that  visible  gold  grains  are  not  contained 
within  either  the  solid  granite  or  the  spherical  masses^  but  the 
metal  he  imagines  has  only  been  brought  from  an  invisible 
state  of  diflusiou  into  palpable  grains  outside  of  them  during 
slow  decay.     Whatever  may  6e  thought  of  the  process  by 
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which  Mr  Hopkins  sug^ts  that  the  gold  grains  resting  upon 
granites  have  oeen  produced,  the  testimony  as  to  the  existing 
physical  conditions  is  altogether  against  the  doctrine  of 
^'equable  diffusion  of  gold  in  grains  through  the  mass  in 
granites."  Mr  Sorby's  microscopic  observations  are  also  fiur 
irom  having  determined  that  the  gold-bearing  granites  have 
been  formed  by  pressure  under  the  ocean. 

The  uselessncss  of  wasting  time  on  speculations  which,  how- 
ever honoured  to-day,  may  to-morrow  be  consigned  to  obli* 
vion,  may  be  very  true  indeed  as  regards  speculations  which 
aim  at  no  practical  end;  but  when  I  reflect  that,  by  consigning 
to  oblivion  the  equable-dissemination  doctrine  and  the  abrasion' 
o/-quartz  hypothesis^  and  that,  upon  my  own  observations  made 
in  nature,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moulding  of  allu- 
vial gold  upon  slates  in  California,  and  the  non-existence  of 
gold  in  dissemination,  were  facts  deserving  of  a  good  deal  of 
speculation ;  and  when  I  remember  that,  upon  the  evidence 
which  I  had  collected  on  these  questions,  I  required  Mr  Har- 
gravcs  to  examine  the  slates  and  granite  rocks,  which  I  had 
seen  previously  in  Australia,  and  by  a  written  letter  with  verbal 
directions  given  for  that  purpose,  instructed  him  that  if  gold 
should  in  Australia  be  so  found  moulded  upon  the  slates,  and 
in  a  subordinate  degree  upon  granites,  that  he  should  then  ea 
una  discs  (mines — at  once  pronounce  that  the  interior  of  A  us* 
tralia  comprised  a  large  gold-bearing  area^  and  that  by  this 
means  the  placer  deposits  in  Australia  were  in  truth  first  dis- 
covered through  Mr  Hargraves, — I  can  congratulate  myself,  at 
any  rate,  that  my  own  speculations  have  not  been  a  useless 
wasting  of  time,  but  have  been  followed  by  the  most  important 
practical  consequences. 

Where  talcose  rock  is  said  to  be  ^'  the  matrix  of  gold  in 
America,"  the  expression  is  probably  only  intended  to  imply 
that  there  the  massive  talcose  rocks,  like  the  auriferous  granites 
in  Australia,  enclose  veinstones  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  assertion  is  only  one  of  those  mistaken  infe- 
rences upon  which  I  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  in  the 
sixth  public  letter,  that  the  argument  need  not  be  here  repeated ; 
several  other  passages  also  just  quoted  from  previous  writers 
are  not  now  admissible  proofs,  but  merely  recitations  of  mis- 
taken inferences  which  have  not  been  repeated  by  their  authors 
on  re-examination  of  the  rocks  since  an  explanation  of  the  fal- 
lacy has  been  offered. 

Mr  Hopkins's  approbation  of  the  hypothesis,  that  invisible 
golden  atoms  in  an  impalpable  state  of  dissemination  in  gra- 
nites (Sir  Charles  Lyell  suggests — in  all  rocks  whatever)  con- 
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stitute,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  compound  like  salt  in  the  sea, 
and  that  in  the  oxydising  crusts,  granular  and  massive  gold  is 
formed  bj  a  process  of  crystaUizadon  which  is  now  constantly 
going  on  in  the  fissures  and  vacuities,  calls  to  memory  the 
similar  speculations  in  which  I  indulged  in  California,  more 
especially  with  refifirence  to  slates  than  to  granites, — ^my 
former  inquiries  being  founded  upon  the  iact  of  the  adaptation 
in  shape  of  the  flat  gold  grains  to  the  slate  bed-rock.  Mr 
Hopkins,  in  his  speculations  on  the  formation  of  gold  upon 
granite,  does  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  corre- 
spondence in  character  of  placer  deposit  gold  with  its  bed-rock. 
By  a  slow  process  of  crystallization  golden  atoms  may  very 
likely  have  sometimes  been  brought  into  visibility  in  vacuities 
in  quartz-veins,  and  the  process  may  be  even  now  going  on  ; 
but  the  compact  mid  most  frequently  found  in  quartz-veins 
exists  there  encased  in  solid  quartz  matrix,  and  then  such  an 
origin  does  not  appear  feasible ;  while  the  cleavage  of  slates 
in  general  is  often  affirmed  to  be  the  result  of  a  sort  of  slowly 
operating  crystallization.  Grranites,  on  the  contrary,  are  as 
imiversaily  admitted  to  have  had  an  igneous  ori^n,  there 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  greater  probability  that  upon 
slates,  of  the  two,  the  metallic  grains  may  have  been  shaped  to 
the  bed-rock  by  the  same  electric  agent  as  that  whicn  pos- 
sibly produced  the  slaty  cleavage.  Such  a  theory  appeared  to 
0ie,  at  the  early  date  I  am  alluaing  to,  one  deserving  of  consi- 
deration after  the  quartz-abrasion  hypothesis  had  been  aban- 
doned. Moisture  being  known  to  be,  in  certain  cases,  a  pow- 
erful exciter  of  electricity,  it  seemed  to  me  possible  also  that 
the  gold  upon  slates  (admitting  the  metal  to  have  formed  there 
by  a  slow  electrical  process)  might  have  been  fonned  more 
abundantly,  as  it  is  found  in  existmgstreams  and  water-courses 
because  of  t/ieir  continual  moisture.  But  granites  being  acknow- 
ledged Igneous  rocks,  the  formation  of  visible  gold  upon  them 
by  the  method  of  the  theory  which  I  have  expounded,  now 
appears  to  me  far  more  probable  to  account  for  granite  gold, 
as  well  as  for  the  gold  upon  slates  and  within  quartz-veins  ; 
still  I  must  again  remind  the  reader,  that  it  was  upon  the  ob- 
served facts  in  nature  that  I  enjoined  Mr  Hargraves  to  exa- 
mine the  slates  in  the  auriferous  districts  of  Australia,  and  that 
all  theory  is  chiefly  useful  in  describing  or  observing  facts. 


IP  art    Stbtni\i. 
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Resuming  the  chronological  order  in  which  these  episto^ 
lary  essays  appeared  in  the  local  ^pers,  the  following  private 
letter  from  Mr  Hargraves,  then  in  England,  will  show  the  <nr'* 
cumstances  which  brought  India  especially  into  notice. 

London,  17th  Norembcar,  1864. 

Mt  dbab  Sib, — ^This  will  be  handed  to  joa  by  an  old  friend  of  minet 
Captain  Horsti  whom  I  hare  known  upwardbi  or  twenty  jears.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  honourable  men  I  ever  met  with,  and  will  diadoee  a 
project  to  you  in  the  aur^erovs  way,  and  should  you  not  be  engaged 
at  your  quarti-yein,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  able  to  enter 
into  such  an  arrangement  as  will  tend  to  your  mutual  benefit.  In  case 
you  should  be  engaged  at  Wellington,  I  am  sure  you  will  forward  my 
friend's  yiews  by  assisting  him  in  any  way  you  can  by  your  adyice. 

I  am  much  obliged  1^  your  kind  attention  in  iorwarding  your 
printed  theory  on  &e  Ongm  and  Distribution  of  Gold.  I  haye  nol 
failed  in  brin^g  it  forwaid,  and  much  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  but 
just  now  nothmg  but  fighting  goes  down.  War  I  war  1 1  war  II!  Is  tfaa 
watchword  of  tiie  day,  and  an  old  musket  is  thought  more  of  than  a 
nugget  of  gold.  Many  thanks  for  the  '  Sydney  Illustrated  News.'  I 
purpose  coming  out  with  my  Book  in  about  a  month.  I  haye  writtoi 
to  you  by  the  September  packet.  Trusting  you  will  ^ye  niy  friend 
Captain  Hurst  eyery  information  should  you  notflratermue  with  him  in 
his  project, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  yery  fiuthfhlly, 

Simpson  Dayison,  Esq.  £.  H.  HABomiyas. 

When  the  friend  alluded  to  in  the  fi>reffoing  letter  called 
upon  me,  I  found  him  in  possession  only  of  we  vaguest  notions 
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of  any  project  for  the  developnieiit  of  gold-fields  in  India,  but 
still  he  produced  some  interesting  documents  on  the  subject, 
which  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  Mr  Edward  Haslewood, 
of  London,  who  had,  it  appeared,  been  formerly  resident  at  the 
Grongo  Soco  gold-mines  in  Brazil.  The  only  proposal  which 
Captain  Hurst  could  make  was  the  offer  of  a  tree  passage  to 
Madras  in  the  ship  '*  Lord  Hungerford  ;'*  and  probably  had 
any  credentials  to  the  local  Government  officials,  or  introduc- 
tions to  influential  residents  in  India,  been  then  forwarded  to 
me,  I  might  have  been  induced  to  proceed  thither.  But  since 
I  had  already  expended  a  great  amount  of  private  resources  in 
uding  Mr  Hargraves,  and  had  never  received  any  adequate 
public  acknowledgment  for  the  service  either  from  him  or  from 
the  government  which  he  served,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  quite 
a  Quixotic  adventure  to  proceed  without  such  credentials,  at 
my  own  charges,  to  a  strange  land  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
gold  where  gold  had  already  been  found.     * 

Mr  Hargraves's  letter,  though  so  friendly  in  tone,  was  yet 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  my  estimation  by  the  circiun- 
stance  of  my  having  just  before  its  receipt  obtained,  for  the 
first  time,  a  copy  of  the  *  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Gold  Committee/  in  which  I  found  that  Mr  Hargraves 
when  examined  had,  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  when  ten  thousand  pounds  hung  upon  his 
reply,  ignored  all  recollection  of  my  frequent  conversations 
with  him  in  California,  respecting  the  gold-findings  of  the 
shepherd,  near  Wellington,  in  New  South  Wales.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Lister,  corroborated  by  that  of  the  Messrs  Tom, 
now  showed  me  for  certainty  that  Mr  Hargraves  actually  was 
on  the  way  to  Wellington  when  they  first  met  him  at  Guyong, 
and  thence  diverted  his  steps  to  Summer  Hill  Creek.  Both  these 
important  matters  were  such  as  I  alone  could  have  explained, 
but  when  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  acted  on  the  same  occa- 
sion in  the  threefold  capacity  of  judge,  witness,  and  special 
pleader,  to  procure  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  already  pro- 
mised to  procure,  it  was  very  clear  why  my  explanations  were 
not  desired  ;  and  hence  I  have  since  in  every  way  expressed 
my  dissatisfaction  with  the  partiality  of  these  examinations. 

I  suggested  to  Captain  Hurst  that  he  should  cause  to  be 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  Mr 
Hargraves,  with  his  usual  energy,  had  ^'  determined  to  unlock 
the  gold-fields  of  India,"  and  that  the  ship  "  Lord  Hunger- 
ford  was  now  on  her  way  to  Madras  with  this  object  in  view. 
This  pleasantry  brought  to  publicity  some  communications  be- 
tween the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  and  the  Indian  Gt>vemment,  which 
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were  thus  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Herald/  on  GoLD 
IN  India. 

Sib,— A  short  time  ago  appeared  iu  jonr  columns,  a  notice  of  the 
existence  of  gold  in  India,  coupled  with  a  statement  that,  as  the  East 
India  Company  had  shown  great  reluctance  to  inquire  into  the  suhject, 
a  company  in  London  had  endearoured,  partly  hy  threats  and  partly 
by  milder  measures,  to  induce  the  East  India  Company  to  grant  a  charter 
for  the  working  of  the  Indian  gold-fields,  and  that  Mr  Hargraves  was 
"  determined  to  unlock  them." 

As  the  matter  may  have  interest  for  some  in  this  community,  and  as 
it  is  but  just  to  the  East  India  Company  to  show  that  there  is  no 
unwillingness  to  turn  their  concealed  treasures  to  account,  I  request 
you  to  print  th^  following  correspondence. 

If  I  can  find  time,  I  may  perhaps  hereafter  trouble  you  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  topic  before  me ;  at  present,  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
am  now  able  to  state  that  the  researches  that  have  been  made  in  the 
districts  I  have  mentioned,  have  proved  the  existence  of  gold,  and  thus 
the  indications  of  geolofinr  have  been  found  correct,  not  only  in  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  in  which  I  have 
previously  indicated  the  existence  of  gold,  but  in  India  also.  Believing 
as  I  do,  that  no  company  of  adventurers  from  England  will  be  able,  as 
they  expect,  to  draw  the  natives  of  India  from  their  long  settled  habits 
of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  to  convert  them  into  profitable  gold- 
diggers,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  hint  given  me  from  India,  as  to  the 
prospect  opened  by  the  gold-fields  there,  already  "  unlocked/'  to 
persons  of  other  countries.  But  if  such  persons  go  to  India  with  a 
design  of  the  kind,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  labour  on  their 
own  account,  under  a  very  difi*erent  clunate  to  that  of  Australia,  for  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  any  company  to  afford  at  starting,  the  expense 
of  hired  laoour  of  the  necessary  Kind.  Yours  truly, 

St  Leonard's,  22nd  May,  1855.  W.  B.  C. 


No.  L 

Parsonage,  St  Leonard's,  near  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  25th  April,  1854. 

Sib, — I  have  lately  fallen  in  with  a  despatch  from  Mr  Young  to 
Captain  Win^ate.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  geology  of  Bunkapoor, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  my  attention  to  that  district,  as 
affording  evidence  of  the  similarity,  in  its  geological  features,  of  that 
part  of  India,  to  many  portions  of  New  South  Wales,  in  which  gold  is 
generally  distributed.  The  examination  of  the  carboniferous  formations 
of  India,  by  competent  geologists,  has  proved  that,  as  regards  those 
formations,  there  is  an  intimate  relationship  with  those  of  this  colony. 
It  now  appears  to  me,  that  the  resemblance  hetween  portions  of  the  two 
countries  are  continuous  downwards,  in  the  geological  scale.  I  am, 
therefore,  after  reading  Mr  Young's  remarks,  induced  to  believe  that, 
if  competent  search  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  following 
places,  auriferous  deposits  may  be  found,  viz.,  Ycbuwugee,  Gudug, 
Misrukotee,  Munumgee,  Karudgee. 

Should  it  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  the  soil  washed 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  tbe  question,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
yoa  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  haTe  result  communicated  to  me.    I  am 
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not  aware  that  gold,  although  known  to  occur  in  yarioos  parti  of  India, 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  district  I  mention.  If  it  has  been  already 
found  there,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  understand  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  fact. 

Having  made  oxtensiFo  explorations,  on  behalf  of  the  Gkyremment 
of  this  colony,  in  examining  the  country  for  gold,  I  feel  oonaiderable 
interest  in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  extent  of  the  AustnJian 
formations  beyona  the  shores  of  this  colony ;  and  the  question  is, 
perhaps,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  entertamed  by  you. 

I  hare  the  honour,  &c., 

W.  B.  CULBKB. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Sec.  to  Grovemment,  Bombay. 


No.  2. 

General  Department. 

To  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clabkb,  Parsonage,  St  Leonard's,  near  Sydney* 

New  South  Wales. 

Sib, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Gknremor  in 
Ck)uncil,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  S6th 
April,  1854. 

2.  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Bevenue  Survey,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  with  directioms  to 
take  any  steps  m  his  power,  for  examining  such  of  the  districts  men- 
tioned by  you,  as  have  not  been  geologically  explored  and  reported  on 
by  Lieutenant  Aytoun. 

3.  This  officer,  as  well  as  Mr  Youns,  to  whom  y[OU  refer  in  your 
letter,  are  both  at  present  absent  in  JBurope,  and  it  is  possible  that 
considerable  delay  may  occur  in  completing  the  inauiries  suggested  in 
your  letter,  the  result  of  which,  nowever,  shall  be  communici^ed 
to  you. 

4.  In  the  meanwhile  I  am  directed  to  forward,  for  your  information, 
the  eleventh  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society,  in  which  you  will  find  two  interesting  reports,  by  Lieutenant 
Aytoun,  on  the  geoloccy  of  .various  portions  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  and  especial^  referring  to  some  of  the  localities  particularised 
in  your  letter,  in  a  manner  which  corroborates  the  justice  of  your 
anticipations  regarding  them,  as  likely  to  contain  auriferous  deposits. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

W.  Habt,  Secretary  to  Govemment. 
Bombay  Castle,  23rd  Feb.,  1855. 

After  a  lapse  of  three  months,  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  supplied 
some  fuither  information,  with  an  address  to  the  Editor  of  the 
*  Herald,'  as  follows : — 

Sir, — In  the  month  of  May  I  published  some  correspondence  on 
this  subject.  Being  now  able  to  state  more  particularly  wnat  has  been 
recently  goin^  on  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  I  lay  before  your 
readers  the  following  reports  from  Lieutenant  Aytoun,  of  the  Bombay 
Artillery,  who  has  been  employed  in  a  geological  survey  of  that  country. 
The  remarks  enclosed  thus  []  are  mine. 

August  22,  1855.  W.  B.  C. 
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Lieut.  Attoun's  Brpobt,  addressed  to  J.  Interasitt,  Esq.,      4 
Political  Agent,  Southern  Mahratta  Country. 

Sib, — Acting  on  the  information  which  you  had  obtained  in  your  tour 
through  the  districts  regarding  the  localities  where  gold  was  reported 
to  be  washed  by  the  natives  during  the  rains,  I  left  Belgaum  on  the 
5th  June,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Byl  Hongul  and  Belwuddee,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mulpurba. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  I  started,  at  daylight,  for  the  Nulla, 
dear  Cliickop,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Byl  Hongul,  and  about  twenty- 
fire  miles  nearly  due  east  of  Belgaum.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  washer 
of  goldsmiths'  refuse,  who  had  with  him  a  circular  shallow  dish  for 
wasning  the  gravel. 

Having  arriTed  at  a  bend  of  the  stream,  circular  sweeping  were  seen 
on  the  simace  of  the  gravel,  and  these,  I  was  informed,  had  been  made 
by  the  gold-washers  a  few  days  previously.  Trying  some  of  the  gravel 
here,  the  first  basinful  vielded  two  minute  grains,  fine  gold,  which, 
under  the  lens,  appeared  to  have  their  angles  much  worn  by  attrition. 
After  the  washing  process  has  been  completed  there  remains  behind  a 
black  iron  sand,  very  much  resembling  fine-grained  sporting  ^npowder, 
and  water  being  allowed  to  drop  upon  this,  the  yellow  grains  of  gold 
come  out  prominently  from  the  dark  ground  of  iron  sand. 

Several  trials  were  made  near  this  with  like  success,  a  basinful  of 
gravel  containing  in  general  one  or  two  minute  grains  or  scales. 

Higher  up,  at  the  village  of  Moorhoombee,  the  stream  biiiircates, 
and  miding  here  a  gold- washer  and  his  son,  who  had  that  morning 
come  from  Moorgoor,  a  village  near  the  source,  I  took  them  with  me, 
and  went  up  the  right  branch.  The  gravel  here  proved  to  be  auriferous 
also.  The  following  day  I  proceedea  to  a  point  a  few  miles  higher  up 
the  branch;  and  reached  the  stream  where  the  left  bank  was  perpen- 
dicular, and  about  ten  feet  high,  the  opposite  bank  being  formed  by  the 
gentle  slope  of  a  cotton  field.  Chlorite  slate  was  here  exposed,  mudh 
isturbed  and  indurated  Underlying  the  black  soil,  there  was  gravel 
and  sand,  and  below  that  deposit,  conglomerate  limestone  apparently 
rested  on  the  chloride  slate.  The  gravel  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  con- 
tained gold. 

The  streams  flowing  through  detritus  occupying  a  depression  between 
two  parallel  ridges  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks  contained  gold. 
Here  the  black  soil  had  dcIow  it  a  bed  of  angular  gravel,  from  two  to 
five  feet  thick,  and  this  rested  on  a  decomposed  felspathic  rock. 

With  the  exception  of  chlorite  slate  being  here  supplanted  by  red 
argillaceous  schists  and  felspathic  rocks,  decomposed,  the  geological 
conditions  were  the  same  as  at  Byl  Hongul. 

At  Dharwar  I  obtained  information  from  Captain  Wingate,  which 
•led  me  to  change  my  route,  and,  instead  of  going  by  Purggurby  to  the 
northern  districts  of  the  Belgaimi  Collectorate,  1  proceeded  vid  the 
Kupputgood  Hills.     lOood  in  the  Canarese  dialect  means  gold,'] 

I  reached  Dumul  on  the  east  side  of  the  hills  on  the  4th  July ;  and 
the  weather  being  then  very  boisterous,  I  confined  my  operations  to 
the  vicinity  of  that  village.  Finding  gold  on  the  surface-gravel  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  which  flowed  past  Dumul  (in  Gudug  Talook),  I  sunk 
a  shafl  in  the  gravel,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  metal  existed  in 
greater  proportion  below,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  bed  of  the  rock, 
which  was  nere  gneiss. 

At  the  depth  of  seven  feet,  and  before  the  rock  had  been  gained,  far^ 
ther  progress  was  stopped  by  the  flow  of  water,  which  could  not  be 
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ttept  nnder  by  bailing.    Gt>1d  in  Torj  small  qoantities  was  fonnd  at  all 
depths,  but  not  more  below  than  immediately  on  the  surface. 

I  made  many  trialn  in  the  streams  which  nowed  into  this  main  one, 
from  both  sides  of  the  valley ;  but  although  there  was  abundance  of 
black  iron  sand  (which  is  ofb:n  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  the 
more  precious  metal  in  auriferous  districts),  £  did  not  succeed  in  find- 
ing a  grain  of  gold. 

On  crossing  the  hills,  however,  b^  the  Saltoor  Pass,  a  more  cheering 
proapect  was  in  store.  This  pass  lies  between  the  principal  range  of 
the  Kupputgood,  and  a  system  of  hills  to  the  north,  forming  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  range.  The  rocks  of  the  one  differ  in  some  degree  from 
those  of  the  other;  tlius,  in  the  central  and  main  range  I  met  with  no 
chlorite  slate,  while  in  the  hills  about  Saltoor  and  Serhuttee  it  ia  the 
principal  stratified  rock. 

The  streams  flowing  from  the  west  side  of  these  hills  (to  the  north) 
all  contain  gold.  [This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  full  agreement  with 
what  is  observed  in  New  South  Wales.]  They  flow  through  a  coarse 
angular  gravel,  which  extends  from  the  flanks  of  the  hills  for  some  dis- 
tance iuU>  the  plain,  and  underlies  the  black  soil.  At  Saltoor  I  washed 
gold  from  the  gravel  of  several  of  the  streams ;  and  at  Serhuttee, 
wherever  a  flow  of  water  through  a  field  had  carried  away  the  soil  and 
exposed  the  bed  of  gravel,  there  gold  was  to  be  met  with. 

I  ascertained  from  the  sold  washers  settled  at  these  villages  that  for 
the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  a  direction  north  and  south,  the 
streams  are  auriferous.  But  proceeding  south,  granite  is  seen  rising  in 
bosses  through  the  soil.     Here  the  gravel  ceases  to  be  auriferous. 

[In  Victoria,  the  auriferous  quartz- veins  arc  cut  off  by  granite.] 

At  an  interval  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  gold  again  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  Chin  Moolgoond,  and  several  streams  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
I  learned  from  Captain  Wingate  and  some  gold-washers  who  came  from 
that  quarter. 

Betuming  to  the  east  side  of  the  hills  I  traced  the  Dumul  stream  to 
its  source,  and  found  it  had  its  rise  from  the  hills  whose  western  side 
contained  the  auriferous  gravel ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  dip  of 
the  beds  changed  from  east  to  west,  and  the  underlying  rocks  were  chlo- 
rite slate  and  talcose  slate,  that  the  streams  joining  it  from  both  sides 
furnished  gold.  On  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  geology  of 
the  district,  I  thus  discovered  that  my  first  operations  at  Dumul  were 
undertaken  at  a  point  where  the  detritus  was  not  auriferous,  and  where 
the  small  quantity  of  gold  which  was  there  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  hacl  travelled  down  from  the  auriferous  tract,  among  the  hills 
-  of  chlorite,  slate,  and  trap.  The  red  argillaceous  schist  and  slate,  which 
are  the  rocks  covering  the  flanks  of  the  main  ran^e,  and  which  also 
enter  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  outlying  hills,  are  very  simi- 
lar to  the  rocks  at  Below  uddee ;  they  are  associates  of  the  chlorite' 
slate. 

About  five  miles  from  Saltoor,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  about  2CK)  feet 
high,  composed  of  this  red  schist,  there  are  twenty-two  pits  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  deep. 

This  hill  has  the  name  of  Julgurgood  (Gold  Washer's  Hill)  in  allu- 
sion, doubtless,  to  the  supposed  object  for  which  these  excavations 
were  made ;  they  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  any  great  antiquity, 
but  none  of  the  natives  i¥om  whom  I  made  inquiry  comd  tell  me  any- 
thing about  them.    Captain  Newbold  mentions  some  pits  sunk  by  Tip- 
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poo  in  this  part  of  the  oountry  for  gun  flints.  These  may  be  the  exca- 
vations he  refers  to.  Something  must  have  been  obtained  from  them, 
or  BO  many  would  not  have  been  sunk.  The  d^Mris  bas  been  almost 
entirely  removed.  In  the  central  range  of  the  Kupputjzood  there  are 
two  hills,  bearing  the  names  of  Great  and  Little  (rold  Mountains.  I 
had  only  once  an  opportunity  of  being  near  the  latter,  while  goinff 
through  the  Eupput  Iseherura  Pass.  In  a  ravine  which  descended 
from  this  hill,  quarts  and  iron  ore  were  the  only  minerals  visible  (and 
gold  is  most  frequently  associated  with  these  two).  I  had  no  gold« 
washer  wiUi  me  to  try  the  gravel.  A  tradition  exists  among  the  people, 
that  in  by-gone  days  gold  was  extraeUd  from  the  rocks  by  the  proceia 
now  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  iron — that  is,  by  breaking  the 
ore  into  small  pieces,  and  powdering  it,  and  smelting  it  in  a  small 
furnace. 

It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  ascertained  the  proportion  of 
gold  to  a  ton  of  sand  in  the  f;ravel  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kupput^raod 
hills  ;  but  I  may  here  mention  that  I  failed  in  my  atteinpts  to  induce 
two  or  three  coolies  to  enter  my  service  before  leaving  Belgaum,  and 
on  getting  into  the  districts  no  assistance  could  be  obtained,  there  I 
found  the  people  are  wholly  engogtd  in  the  cultivation  qf  the  land-,  and 
will  not  taJte  any  other  work.  [These  words  are  thus  marked  in  the 
original  by  the  authority  from  whom  it  was  received,  and  there  ia 
added  by  him  "  a  hint  for  Australia.*'] 

Again,  the  gold -washers  gave  their  services  with  great  reluctance, 
and  were  frequently  absent  when  most  particularly  wanted.  I  was, 
from  want  of  assistance,  comnelled  to  confine  my  experiments  on  the 
gravel  to  the  determination  or  the  fact  that  gold  existed  in  certain  loca« 
Rties.  It  would  have  been  still  more  satisfactory  to  have  detected  the 
metal  in  the  rocks,  but  it  is  no  cause  for  despondency  that  it  has  not 
been  detected,  for  in  the  great  auriferous  tracts  of  the  world  it  rarelr 
presents  itself  in  the  rock  on  the  surface ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  muoa 
more  continued  search  that  I  have  made  that  it  was  discovered  in  the 
quartz  of  Australia. 

In  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  the  geological  conditions  neeet- 
sary  for  the  development  of  gold  are  present,  and  that  the  metal  ia 
extensively  distributed  over  these  distncts  is  an  established  fact ;  bat 
further  researches,  and  those  more  particularly  of  a  practical  naturOp 
must  be  undertaken  before  it  can  be  determined  whether  a  remune- 
rative gold-field  exists.  As  it  is  in  the  coarse  angular  gravel  or  looal 
drift  BO  abundant  on  the  flanks  of  hills  in  a  ^at  many  parts  of  the 
Belgaum  and  Tharwar  collectorate  that  diggings  should  be  made,  the 
experiments  should  neither  be  costly  nor  difficult  to  undertake. 

In  the  event  of  your  concurring  with  me  in  thinking  that  this  sub- 
ject merits  further  investigation,  I  propose  again  proceeding  to  the 
basin  of  the  Mulpurba,  andftakinf^  with  me  the  means  necessary  for 
prosecuting  researches  of  a  practical  character,  and  to  commence  with 
the  hills  about  Mongour,  which  I  think  a  promising  field. 

On  examining  the  progress  of  gold  discovery  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, it  will  be  founa  that,  until  diggings  had  been  made,  the  highly 
auriferous  character  of  the  gravel  was  not  apparent.  In  California, 
geologists  had  traversed  ground  and  laid  down  the  geological  features 
of  the  oountry,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  goldexisted  at  all 
in  the  rooks ;  and  in  Austnlia,  the  first  discoverer,  Dr  Clarke,  was 
able  merely  to  discover  that  the  metal  had  been  found  by  him  in  very 
small  quantities. 
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It  may  be  said,  that  even  sapposing  nature  had  originally  produced 
the  metal  here  in  great  abundance,  yet  the  fact  of  a  dense  population 
having  been  settled  in  the  land  from  the  earliest  ages  is  against  the 
probability  of  any  large  amount  of  the  metal  having  been  left  in  the 
ground. 

If,  however,  this  indeed  is  the  veritable  Ophir,  an  opinion  at  which 
Carl  Bitter  and  other  eminent  men  have  arrived,  I  think  we  may  rea- 
sonably doubt  that  the  diggers  of  Solomon's  time,  or  their  descendants, 
oould  not  have  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  which 
the  distribution  of  gold  depefnds,  to  have  completely  exhausted  a  great 
gold-field. 

Annexed  to  this,  is  a  general  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  gold  is  met  with  in  the  basin  of  the  Mulpurba 
and  Kupputgood  Hills.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

A.  Attoun,  Lieutenant  ArtiUery,  on  special  duty. 

Belgaum  District,  August  1862. 

This  publication  induced  me  to  address  to  the  Editor  of  the 
*  Empire  '  the  following  NINTH  PUBLIC  LETTER,  which  refers 
especially  to  The  Gtold  Fields  of  India. 

Sir, — The  practical  value  of  the  discovery  that  surface-spread  gold 
is  conformable  in  shape  to  its  bedding  rock, — a  discovery  which 
influenced  so  materially  the  finding  of  the  first  alluvial  gold  in 
Australia, — and  the  utility  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  pulverization- 
hypo  thesis,  advocated  by  Sir  Eoderick  Murohison,  a  result  of  the 
knowledge  of  that  fact  never  appeared  more  conspicuously  than  after 
perusal  of  official  geological  papers,  like  the  report  of  Lieut.  Aytoun 
upon  gold  in  India,  published  in  the  '  Herald '  of  the  23rd  instant. 

To  my  view,  India  at  the  present  time  stands  in  the  same  light  that 
Australia  did  in  1850,  except  that  much  more  is  now  known  about  the 
phenomena  of  gold  deposits  than  any  person  knew  at  that  time,  and 
with  this  difference,  that  India  may  possibly  have  been  dug  out  in 
ancient  times,  while  Australia,  it  was  clear,  could  not  have  been 
previously  worked. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  historical  interest,  and  of  vast  import- 
ance, as  to  the  possibility  of  the  inquiry  producing  an  augmentation 
of  national  wealth,  to  determine  whether  or  no  the  gold-fields  of 
Hindustan  were  worked  out  in  ancient  times.  The  fact  of  the  existence 
of  gold  on  the  continent  of  India  has  been  known  to  Europeans  from 
an  early  date,  and  the  knowledge  repeatedly  revived  by  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses  during  its  British  occupation,  and  again,  lately  by  the 
geological  examinations  of  Lieut.  Aytoun  ;  but  he,  like  most  explorers, 
confiding  in  the  authority  of  Murchison,  just  detects  the  presence  of 
gold  in  alluvia,  and  then  needlessly  laments  that  the  rocks  cannot  be 
found  from  which  he  fancies  it  ought  to  have  been  disintegrated ;  the 
possibility  of  any  other  origin  never  seems  to  occur. 

The  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  guided  by  geological  considerations,  lately 
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pointed  out  some  parts  of  India  as  being  of  auriferous  promise.  The 
interior  of  India,  in  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  is  not  indicative  of  great 
auriferous  wealth.  Scientific  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
gold  exists,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  considerably  advanced  since'  the 
time  when  Humboldt  wrote,  and  as  the  former  authority  had  the 
advantage  of  anticipating  Sir  "R.  Murchison  by  several  years,  in 
arriving  at  those  conclusions  commonly  called  the  indications  of 
geology  (which  intimated  that  the  axes,  parallels,  and  flanks  of  the 
mountain  trends  in  Australia,  were  favourable  auriferous  conditions), 
none  can,  perhaps,  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  geological 
indications  of  Hindustan. 

But  admitting  the  excellence  of  the  geological  indications  in  the 
Mahratta  country,  the  inquiry  still  remains  unsatisfied  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  gold-fields  have  been  worked  at  a  date  so  distant,  that  a 
previous  disturbance  of  the  soil  by  human  hands  would  now  be  difficult 
to  detect :  the  most  experienced  diggers  would  probably  be  puzzled  to 
judge  by  ocular  examination.  The  more  apparent  ,it  becomes  that 
there  exists  in  India  the  geological  conditions  necessary  for  a  large 
development  of  gold,  the  more  probable  it  seems  to  be  that  Western 
India  is  the  veritable  Ophir  worked  in  the  days  of  King  Solomon. 

"  Whatever  doubt  may  exist,"  observes  Humboldt,  in  Cosmos, 
''regarding  the  localization  of  the  distant  gold-lands  (Ophir  and 
Supara),  and  whether  these  gold-lands  are  the  viestem  coasts  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  or  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  it  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  this  active,  enterprising  Semitic  race  (the  Phoenicians)  had 
a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  products  of  the  most  different  climates, 
from  the  Cfassiterides  to  the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
far  within  the  tropics.  The  Tynan  flag  floated  simultaneously  in  the 
British  and  Indian  seas. 

"The  expeditions  sent  by  Hiram  and  Solomon,  and  which  were 
undertaken  conjointly  by  Tyrians  and  Israelites,  sailed  from  Ezion 
Geber  through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Ophir  (Opheir, 
Sophir,  Sophara,  the  Sanscrit  Supara  of  Ptolemy).  Solomon,  who 
loved  pomp,  caused  a  fleet  to  be  constructed  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
Hiram  supplied  him  with  experienced  Phoenician  seamen  and  Tyrian 
vessels  ('  snips  of  Tarshish*)-  The  articles  of  commerce  which  were 
brought  from  Ophir  were  gold,  silver,  sandal-wood  (algummin),  pre- 
cious stones,  ivory,  apes  {kophim),  and  peacocks  Uhtikkum).  These  are 
not  Hebrew  hut  Indian  names.  It  would  appear  highly  probable,  from 
the  careful  investigations  of  Genesius,  Benfey,  and  I^sen,  that  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  visited  the  western  coasts  of  the  Indian  "Peninsula. 
Christopher  Columbus  was  even  persuaded  that  Ophir  (the  El  Dorado 
of  Solomon)  and  Mount  Sopara  were  a  portion  of  Eastern  Asia,  the 
Chersonesus  Aurea  of  Ptolemy.  As  it  appears  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
qf  Western  India  <w  a  fruitful  ^ource  of  gold,  it  will,  I  think,  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  *  gold-seeking  ants,'  it  being  sufficient  to 
direct  attention  to  the  geographical  proximitv  of  Southern  Arabia,  of 
the  Island  of  Dioscorides  (the  I)iu  Zokotara  of  the  modems),  cultivated 
by  Indian  colonists,  and  to  the  auriferous  coast  of  Sofala  in  Eastern 
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Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  islands  last  referred  to,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  may  be  regarded  as  affording;  intermediate 
links  of  connection  between  the  India  Peninsula  and  Eastern  Africa, 
for  the  combined  commerce  of  the  Hebrews  and  PhoBuicians.  The 
Indians  had,  from  the  earliest  time,  made  settlements  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Africa,  and  on  the  coasts  immediately  opposite  their  native 
country  ;  and  the  traders  of  Ophir  might  have  found  in  the  basin  of  the 
Erythreian  and  Indian  Seas,  other  sources  of  gold  besides  India  itself.** 

In  Whiston's  translation  of  Josephus's  '  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,'  it 
is,  however,  thus  worded,  concerning  certain  ports  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

"  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  sent  a  sufScient  number  of  men  thither  for 
pilots,  and  such  as  were  skilful  in  navigation,  to  whom  Solomon  gave 
this  command ;  that  they  should  go  along  with  his  own  stewards  to  the 
land  that  was  of  old  called  Ophir,  but  now  the  Aurea  Chersonesua 
which  belongs  to  India,  to  fetch  him  gold,  and  when  they  had  gathered 
four  hundred  talont«  together,  they  returned  to  the  king  again  (a  talent 
of  gold,  the  translator  estimates  to  have  been  of  the  value  of  648/.)  " 

It  would  appear  from  this  passage  to  be  quite  probable  that  Ophir 
really  was  either  the  southern  extremity  of  modem  Hindustan  (India 
proper  being  in  those  days  confined  to  the  northern  provinces),  or  else 
Ophir  was  tlie  more  eastern  portion  of  India,  which,  imder  the  modem 
names  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  &c.,  is  sup- 
posed by  most,  if  not  all  learned  authorities,  to  have  been  the  "  Aurea 
Chersonesus  *'  of  the  ancients.  Wherever  the  locality  of  Ophir  "  be* 
longing  to  India  '*  may  have  been,  the  affirmation  of  Josephus  appears 
positive  as  to  Ophir  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  being  one  and  the 
same  place. 

Now,  since  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  by  scientific  deduction,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Aytoun,  by  actual  examination,  both  find  the  geological 
conditions  of  India  to  be  so  favourable  for  gold,  and  since  its  existence 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  over  large  areas  in  that  quarter  has  been 
long  known,  and  again  proved,  why  did  Humboldt  find  it  so  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of  Western  India  as  a  fruitful  source  of  gold  and  labour 
as  above  to  prove  that  the  gold  of  Ophir  came  from  elsewhere  F 

In  H.  M.  Martin's  '  British  Colonies,*  it  is  stated  of  India, — 

"  Gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of  most  (Indian)  rivers,  particularly  in  the 
Neilgherries ;  but  it  exists  in  abundance  in  the  state  of  ore  in  Malabar. 
This  precious  metal  has  been  discovered  not  only  in  Coimbatore,  but 
throughout  that  tract  of  the  country  lying  west  and  south  of  the 
Neilgherry  mountains  and  Koondanad.  it  is  found  here  in  great 
quantities.  The  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Neilgherry  moun- 
tains in  the  taloogs  of  Parakameetil,  especially  at  Nelliala,  Cheran^ote, 
Koonyote,  Kotah,  Nambolakotab,  &c.,  &c.,  also  the  adjoining  Koon- 
danad and  Ghaut  mountains,  and  alk  the  rivers  and  cholas  (water- 
courses) down  as  far  west  as  Nellambore,  and  south-west  as  Caladicota, 
Karimpure,  Ali]^aramba,  Sec.,  the  whole  tract,  including  the  moimtains, 
perhaps  comprising  2,000  square  miles,  is  impregnated  with  gold.  Even 
the  very  stones  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  when  pounded,  have  been  found 
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to  contain  particles  of  that  valaable  metal.  It  is  found  in  solid  pieces, 
but  generally  it  is  in  extremely  small  particles,  obtained  in  washing  the 
sand  of  all  the  riyers  as  far  as  Nellamoore,  Karimpure,  &c.,  as  well  as 
in  the  soil.  Gold  dust  is  procured  in  considerable  quantities  in  eyer^ 
river  in  the  Bhot  Mehals  of  Kumaou,  and  is  abundant  in  the  multitudfe 
of  rivers  and  streams  in  Assam.  According  to  native  statements  there 
is  a  valuable  gold  mine  called  Fakerguri,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dousiri, 
or  Douhiri  river,  with  the  Brahmaputra,  about  thirty-two  miles  from 
Grohati.  In  1809  it  was  estimated  that  1,000  men  were  employed  in 
collecting  gold,  and  that  the  State  annually  received  1,500  rupees* 
weight  in  gold.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  riches  of  indift 
begin  to  be  appreciated  in  England,  the  precious  metals  will  flow  in 
abundance  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  nemispheres.** 
So  says  Mr  R.  Montgomery  Martin. 

The  same  general  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Enoydopsdia 
Britannica,*  article  '  Hindustan,*  together  with  an  account  of  the  native 
iron  works,  which  may  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the  tradition  said 
to  exist  that  gold  was  formerly  obtained  in  India  by  smelting  and 
metallurgical  treatment.     The  writer  observes  : 

**  From  the  wild  and  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country  in  many 
parts  of  Hindustan  its  metallic  products  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  Gold  is  generally  found  in  the  sands  of  the  moun- 
tain streams,  and  is  extracted  by  washing.  The  head  streams 
of  the  Ganges  bring  along  with  them  particles  of  gold  which  in 
Rohilcund  are  collected  by  a  particular  caste  of  people.  It  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  Mysore,  particularly  nine  miles  east  of  Boodi- 
cotta,  where  the  country  is  impregnated  with  it ;  also  in  the 
Neilgherry  mountains,  and  in  Great  quantities  in  all  that  tract  of 
country  that  lies  west,  and  in  tne  adjoining  Koondanad  and  Ghant 
mountains.  Unrefined  gold  is  regularly  exchanged  by  many  of  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  north  for  the  produce  of  the  plains.  The 
lipranitic  mountains  of  Nepaul  and  Northern  Hindustan  contain  much 
iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  a  little  gold  in  the  river-courses.  .  .  . 
The  Mysore  country  abounds  in  iron,  and  forges  are  erected  by  which 
it  is  extracted  from  the  black  sand  which  is  found  during  tlie  rainy 
season  in  the  Cavery  or  its  tributary  streams,  and  partly  from  ores. 
.  .  .  In  Coimbetore  and  in  Malabar  the  iron  mines  give  employ- 
ment to  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  The  process  and  machinery 
for  extracting  the  iron  are  very  imperfect.** 

The  greater  par^of  both  the  foregoing  quotations,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  Malabar  and  Canara  declivity  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  appears 
from  the  language  employed  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  evidence 
of  Thomas  Harvey  Baber,  taken  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
2nd  April,  1830,  a  copy  of  which  now  lies  before  me.  The  following 
selections  have  much  interest : 

3137.  Had  any  gold  been  found  before  you  left? — ^Yes,  not  only  in 
Coimbatore,  but  through  that  tract  of  country  lying  west  and  soutn  of 
the  Neilgherry  mountains  and  Koondanad.  I  have  often  seen  the 
whole  process  and  have  purchased  gold  extracted  before  me.  e 
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8138.  Is  it  foand  there  in  any  quantities  P — Yes,  the  whole  of  the 
oountiy  west  of  the  Neilgherry  monntaios  in  the  taloogs  of  Paraka- 
meetiU  especiallj  at  Mellala,  (fee.,  the  whole  tract  including  the  moun- 
tains,  perhaps  comprising  2,000  miles  square,  I  may  say  is  impregnated 
with  gold. 

8139.  Do  you  know  if  any  considerable  quantity  has  yet  been 
brought  from  that  country  or  in  large  pieces  P — 1  hare  seen  pieces 
weighing  perhaps  half  a  guinea,  solid  pieces,  but  generaUy  it  is  in 
coctremely  small  particles. 

8140.  Is  it  found  in  washing  the  sand  of  the  riyers  P — Yes,  in  all  the 
xirers,  as  far  as  Nellambore,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  soil. 

8141.  Is  the  right  of  searching  for  it  confined  to  the  Grovemment  or 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  land  P — To  the  proprietors  of  the  mountains 
and  places  where  it  is  found,  which  are  equally  priyate  property  as 
the  low  lands. 

8143.  How  long  has  it  been  known  to  be  produced  in  this  riyerP — 
As  long  as  we  haye  known  anything  of  Malabar. 

8144.  How  does  it  happen,  if  it  is  so  abundant,  that  it  has  neyer 
been  sought  for  on  a  larger  scale  P — Because  the  land  belongs  to  indi- 
yiduals  who  are  exceedingly  jealous,  and  will  allow  no  persons  but 
ihemselyes  to  dig  for  it. 

8146.  Would  it  require  capital  to  carry  on  the  process  P — Some 
capital,  certainly ;  but  unfortunately  that  purt  of  the  country  is  so  yery 
unhealthy  that  few  straneers  could  stand  the  climate. 

3147.  Is  there  any  gold  in  the  Neilgherry  mountains  P — Some  was 
brought  to  me  from  about  half-way  up  the  Western  hills,  by  the 
Koties,  potters,  and  basket-makers. 

8148.  The  climate  of  the  Neilgherry  hills  is  yery  good,  is  it  not  P — 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  thermometer  ranged  about 
60  to  66  during  the  time  I  was  there. 

3149.  Haye  agents  of  the  Company  eyer  been  instituted,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  more  extensiye  search  for  itP — Neyer.  The 
Goyemment  deriye  a  reyenue  from  the  pattees  or  lays  in  which  the 
gold  is  washed.    Each  pattee  pays  so  much  per  annum. 

3160.  Haye  you  any  notion  or  the  auantity  which  has  been  found ; 
is  there  any  account  of  that  P — No,  I  naye  not ;  and  the  people  them- 
selyes  are  yery  ayerse  to  giye  any  information.  They  naturally  suppose 
that  our  o6ject  in  all  inquiries  of  this  kind  is  to  raise  our  demands 
upon  them. 

8164.  Are  there  any  mines  in  Malabar  P — Those  are  the  only  mines 
I  am  aware  of.  They  dig  sometimes  yery  deep ;  but,  from  want  of 
machinery,  they  haye  no  means  of  going  on ;  not  being  able  to  prop  up 
the  superincumbent  ground.i 

3155.  Haye  they  eyer  found  this  gold  in  large  mlflses  P — The  deeper 
they  go  the  larger  the  particles  are  generally. 

8166.  Haye  they  eyer  pursued  any  yein  of  it  P — No. 

3167.  Would  the  proprietors  of  land  be  indisposed  to  let  their  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  gold  to  be  got  r — They  would  be  yery 
glad  to  sell  their  lands. 

3168.  Would  they  be  glad  to  seU  it  at  such  a  reasonable  price  as 
would  make  it  worth  the  while  of  persons  of  capital  to  take  it  P — I  am 
sure  they  would. 

3162.  Haye  the  Company  endeayoured  to  search  for  it  on  their  own 
aoeountP— Neyer  that  i  know  of. 
^163.  Was  it  part  of  your  duty  to  suggest  to  them  things  of  that 
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kind  when  yon  were  there  P — I  think  I  did  write  on  that  sabjeot  to  my 
superiors  when  I  was  in  charge  of  Wynoud,  in  1806  or  1806 ;  but  I 
was  a  subordinate  o£Scer  at  that  time.  I  think  my  suggestion  was  to 
have  some  scientific  person  sent  out  to  explore  that  part  of  the  ooontiy. 

3164.  Was  anything  done  upon  that  P — No. 

3165.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  Company^  haye  taken  any  steps  to 
see  whether  they  can  increase  the  production  P — I  am  certain  they 
hare  not. 

3166.  Do  you  think  they  haye  been  preyented  by  the  extreme 
iealousy  of  the  people  on  the  subject  P— I  rather  think  the  Goyemment 
haye  neyer  turned  their  minds  to  the  subject,  the  income  deriyed  is  so 
trifling ;  it  was  not,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  miportance. 

The  foregoing  testimony  needs  no  comment  to  proye  that  the  great 
extent  of  auriferous  land  within  the  Madras  Presidency  has  been  long 
known ;  the  supineness  of  the  local  Gk>yernment  on  the  subject  is 
equally  apparent,  as  well  as  the  incompetency  of  inexperienced -persons 
to  judge  correctly  of  the  yalue  of  the  indications  that  come  under  their 
notice.  Mr  Baber's  account  of  Indian  land  tenures  and  mining  rights 
is  confuted,  aad  not  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  institutions  of  our 
Eastern  possessions ;  still  he,  perhaps,  appreciated  the  operation  of 
local  customs  and  usages  better  than  more  formal  authorities.  Lieu- 
tenant Aytoun's  Beport  is  suggestiye  of  many  important  considera- 
tions ;  he,  too,  finds  the  natiyes  giye  their  seryices  with  reluctance,  and 
not  haying  had  great  practical  experience  himself,  he  has,  perhaps,  been 
often  wilfully  misled  in  seeking  the  richer  localities ;  and  the  coloured 
residents  being  so  deyoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  that  they  will  not,  as 
the  explorer  states,  dig  for  gold  eyen  when  aware  of  its  presence,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  much  about  the  matter ;  the  simple  natiyes 
might,  in  fact,  be  Hying  all  the  while  upon  an  Indian  Balaarat. 

It  is  certainly  no  cause  for  despondency  that  Lieutenant  Ay toun  finds 
none  of  the  precious  metal  in  white  quartz — the  notion  of  the  superior 
gold-producing  importance  of  quartz-mining  oyer  the  -diggings  in 
alluyia  disturbs  whole  communities  from  time  to  time  like  an  epidemio» 
and  results  from  Sir  Boderick  Murchison's  erroneous  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  alluyial  gold  deposits.  California,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Victoria,  each,  in  turn,  takes  the  feyer,  and  interested  parties 
purposely  increase  the  disorder. 

The  tradition  alluded  to  by  Lieutenant  Aytoun  as  now  existing  among 
the  people  of  India,  that  in  by-gone  days  gold  was  extracted  firom  the 
rocks  by  the  process  now  adopted  in  the  manuflEUjture  of  iron,  that  is, 
by  smelting  in  a  small  furnace,  obtains  other  support  from  ancient 
authorities,  and  in  a  priyate  communication  I  haye  from  a  correspondent 
long  resident  at  the  celebrated  Gongo  Soco  mine  in  Brazil,  twenty-fiye 
years  ago,  strong  hopes  are  expressed  that  the  Indian  ores  are  of  the 
same  ferruginous  kind ;  the  tradition  seems  to  encourage  those  hopes— 
the  gold  in  the  Brazilian  mine,  he  says,  *'  is  in  an  ore  of  manganese  and 
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black  oiide  of  iron,  and  it  is  strange  thai  the  remarkable  class  of  mines 
of  which  Gk>ngo  8000  has  preyed  such  a  wonderful  instance,  should 
hare  escaped  the  miners  of  both  Australia  and  California.  My  expe- 
rience/* he  continues,  "  has  shown  me  that  mining  for  gold  in  quartz- 
Teins  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare."  He  refers,  I  presume,  more  to  the 
doubtful  permanency  of  auriferous  white  quarts  in  depth,  quantity,  and 
quality — conditions  so  essential  for  remunerating  the  systematic  mining 
of  incorporated  companies  of  absentee  capitalista— than  to  the  profit- 
able quarrying  of  auriferous  quartz  by  resident  proprietary  operators, 
and  he  intimates  it  as  his  opinion  that,  where  gold  is  extracted  from 
the  rocks  by  amalgamating  or  reducing  processes,  an  abundance  of  iron 
or  other  base  metal  is  the  only  fayourable  condition  for  a  lasting  supply 
of  the  more  precious  metal.  Tradition,  history.  South  American  expe- 
rience, and  recent  examination,  all  favour  the  hope  that  compound 
auriferous  ores  of  available  quality  exist  in  Hindustan,  as  well  as  allu- 
Tial  gold  deposits ; — India  is  doubtless  rich  in  gold-fields,  provided  thai 
they  have  not  been  already  dug  out.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  August  29,  1855.  Simpson  Da^soit. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  immediately  afler  the  previous  letter, 
forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Herald '  some  further  ex- 
tracts with  comments,  from  Lieut.  Aytoun*s  geological  reports, 
and  thus  prefaced  his  remarks  on  Gold  in  India. 

Sib, — In  continuation  of  the  subject  which  I  lately  introduced  to 
your  readers,  I  now  trouble  vou  with  an  abstract  ot  Lieutenant  Ay- 
toun*s  G^lo^ical  Seport  on  the  Belgaum  CoUectorate. 

A  writer  m  your  daily  contemporary  has  quoted  largely  on  the 
ffeneral  existence  of  gold  in  India,  from  certain  popular  works,  and 
&om  some  evidence  in  his  possession,  relating  to  gold  in  another  part 
of  India ;  but  the  district  m  which  I  suggested  the  existence  of  gold, 
and  the  survey  of  which  Lieutenant  Aytoun's  reports  refer  to,  is  dis- 
tinct firom  them,  being  in  about  16°  N.  It  is  well  to  remember  this, 
because  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  general  vague  impression  that  gold  exists 
all  over  India  ;  but  there  are  very  few  spots  in  which  its  actual  pre* 
sence  has  yet  been  recorded  on  good  data.  Humboldt's  views  on  the 
subject  are  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  attention ;  nevertheless,  I 
do  not  admit  Bitter's  supposition  that  the  veritable  Ophir  was  where 
he  has  provisionallv  placed  it.  To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance, in  a  physical  sense,  of  close  comparison  of  the  geological  struc- 
tures of  countries  so.  wide  apart  as  Hindustan  and  Australia,  no  apology 
will  be  needed  for  intruding  upon  their  notice  the  scientific  observations 
of  Lieutenant  Aytoun.  W.  B.  C. 

6th  Sept.,  1855. 

(The  extracts  are  re-printed  in  Appendix  C.) 

Since  my  return  to  England,  by  personal  interview  with  the 
correspondent  named  in  my  last  public  letter,  and  by  examina- 
tion of  the  specimens  of  gold  in  matrix  £rom  Grongo  Soco,  I 
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am  enabled  to  say  that  ia  no  part  of  Australia  or  California 
which  I  have  visited  has  any  matrix  at  all  approaching  it  in 
appearance  yet  been  discovered.     It  is  described  on  the  labeb 
at  the  Museums  as  '*  micaceous  iron."     I  am  further  informed 
that  this  black  matrix  occurs  as  a  veinstone,  and  not  as  an 
horizontal  deposit.     It  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  hazard  any 
opinion  on  the  theory  of  its  formation,  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  matrix  ought  to  be  studied  in  nature ;  nevertheless,  I 
presume  that  the  black  iron  matrix  may  be  in  fact  an  igneous 
rock,  and  that  by  some   peculiarity  in   the  condition  of  its 
cooling  a  micaceous  structure  has  been  imparted  to  it  by  some 
imperfectly  understood  law  of  crystallization,  or  possibly  an 
igneous  agent  may  really  have  charged  a  stratified  rock  with 
visible  gold.     However  that  may  be,  the  immense  yield  of  the 
single  mine  of  Gongo  Soco,  which  has  produced  altogether  gold 
over  the  value  of  two  millions  of  pounds  sterlino,  and 
the  different  character  of  the  matrix  (the  metal  in  it  being 
visible  in  extremely  small  particles)   from  any  known  vein- 
stones or  ores  in  Australia,  again  confirms  how  necessary  it  ia 
that  a  practical  experience,  combined  with   the  companion  of 
many  gold  minea^  should  be  the  qualifications  of  every  gold 
explorer  rather  than  implicit  faith  in  the  errors  and  abstrac- 
tions in  which  men  of  science  have  so  much  indulged.     In 
many  auriferous  quartz-veins  the  abundance  of  iron  continues 
to  be   regarded  as  a  favourable  indication  of  permanency  in 
yielding  gold  ;  and  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  gold  with  iron,  I  may  relate  an  episode  in  my  own 
experience,  which  at  a  future  time   may  perhaps  be  better 
recognised  as  one  of  public  importance.     Near  to  my  sheep 
station  of  Goodgood  (which  adjoins  Jingerry),  in  a.  mountain- 
ous and  little-known  locality,  1  had  formerly  observed  a  large 
outcrop  of  very  rich  iron  ore — at  least  a  thousand  tons  in  one 
continuous  vein  appearing  above  ground ;  and  when  the  Fits 
Roy  iron  mines  near  Bcrrima  were  attracting  much  publio 
notice,  I  visited  them  on  one  occasion  in  my  journey  to  Syd- 
ney, and  perceived  at  once  that  the  iron  ore  near  my  station 
was  of  a  precisely  similar  kind,  quite  equal  in  quality  and  quite 
as  abundant  in  quantity.   In  Gahfomia  I  had  frequently  spoken 
to  Mr  Hargravcs  of  this  vein  of  iron  ore,  not  however  as  oeing 
associated  with  visible  gold,  because  we  had  not  witnessed  in 
California  the  association  of  visible  gold  with  any  iron  ore  of 
this   kind.     On  my  return   to  the   colony  I  found  that  Mr 
Hargraves  had,  when  employed  by  the  Government  in  gold 
exploration,  visited  and  obtained  a  specimen  from  this  vein  of 
iron  ore  which  I  had  described  to  him,  without,  however^ 
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either  finding,  or  expecting  to  find,  any  visible  gold  connected 
with  it.  Shortly  after  learning  Mr  Hargraves  had  visited  it, 
I  found  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke's  official  reports,  in  which, 
without  his  having  seen  this  particular  vein^  which  is  largely 
developed,  he  haa  submitted  to  analysis  similar  iron  ores  from 
the  same  district,  including  one  from  the  identical  veinstone, 
and  reported  the  existence  in  them  of  considerable  gold  in  an 
invisibie  state.  Under  these  circumstances  I  applied  to  the 
Government  respecting  the  vein  of  iron  ore  which  I  had  so 
long  known,  to  ascertain  whether  I  could  obtain  the  right  to 
work  it^  either  by  purchase  or  by  lecue  fvithout  competition,  for 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  just  that  a  discoverer  should  enter  into 
equal  competition  with  the  public,  and  gratuitously  give  in- 
formation for  the  sole  benefit  of  money-capitalists.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that  at  this  advanced  stage  of  colonial 
existence,  and  when  the  public  were  clamorous  for  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  colony,  there  should 
exist  no  Government  regulations  whatever  to  facilitate  the 
working  of  the  metallic  veins  of  this  kind.  The  subjoined 
extracts  and  reply  to  my  inquiry  will  show  this  to  have  been 
the  case,  and  I  may  here  aad  that  the  registered  application 
yet  remains  in  abeyance. 

Extract  fh>m  Mr  Habobavbs's  Bepobt  to  the  Colonii.l  Secbetabt, 
dated  Jineroo,  Braidwood,  20th  October,  1851. 

**  I  have  brought  a  specimen  of  ironBtone  from  the  Jingerrj  moun- 
tains, which  I  believe  contains  gold,  and  have  given  it  to  Mr  Clarke, 
who  has  the  means  of  testing  it,  and  wiU  communicate  the  result 
to  you." 

Then,  in  the  next  Report,  dated  24th  October,  1851,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Clarke  observes  : 

"The  occurrence  of  auriferous  ironstone  in  the  limestone  of  the 
oullies  near  Marulan — in  the  limestone  of  Wianbene — and  as  I  learn 
from  a  specimen  brought  by  Mr  Hargraves  from  the  vicinity  of  lime- 
stone near  Jingerry, — is  not  without  its  significance.  It  extends  our 
views  of  the  gold  question.** 

Soon  afterwards  the  following  special  Report  appeared  : 

Oopy  of  a  Letter  firom  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clasxb  to  the  Colonial  Sb- 
CBBTAST,  respecting  Aubifebous  Ibonstokes  in  the  Southbbit 

DiSTBICTS. 

Bulunamang,  15th  November,  1851. 

Sib, — In  my  last  communication  respecting  the  existence  of  gold  on 
Molonglo  Biver,  &c.,  I  mentioned  that  the  slates  and  quartzites  of  the 
Merriwa  and  Lake  George  Banges  did  not  appear  to  be  auriferous. 

I  have  now  the  honour  of  stating,  for  the  information  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Gt)vernor-G«neralt  that  luthough  when  subjected  to  chemical 
analysis  the  quarts  running  through  the  slates  yielded  no  gold,  yet  the 
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ironstone  intimately  assooiated  with  that  quartz  (the  ipecimena  were 
taken  from  the  summit  of  the  range  a  little  sooth  of  the  Stonj  Greek) 
is  auriferous,  half  a  gni^  of  gold  naving  been  produced  by  amalgam*- 
tion  and  the  retort,  trom  four  ounces  of  the  ironstone. 

The  official  reply  to  my  application  for  lease  of  the  iron 
mine,  which  I  had  in  California  pointed  out  to  Mr  Hargraves, 

is  as  follows  : 

« 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Sydney,  31st  December,  1863. 
Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  22nd  instant,  inquiring  whether  ^ou  will  be  allowed  a  lease  of  cer- 
tain land  containing  iron  ore,  and  to  inform  you  in  reply,  b;f  the  direc- 
tion of  his  Excellency  the  Gk>yemor-G«neraI,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Goremment  to  applj[  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  meet  cases  of  this 
kind.  At  present  there  is  no  regulation  which  would  allow  of  the  land 
being  either  purchased  or  leased  for  the  purpose  in  question  without 
being  submitted  to  competition. 

1  haye  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  senrant,  for  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
S.  Dayison,  Esq.,  Sydney.  W.  Eltabd. 


|art    Cigfelfe. 


AN  HISTORICAL  PAKALLEL. 

The  extravagant  paragraphs  which  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  local  newspapers,  relating  to  Mr  Hargrayes,  were 
highly  amusing  to  those  fully  informed  of  the  true  circum- 
itances  of  the  gold  discovery  ;  since  intentions  were  therein 
often  attributea  to  him  which  he  had  never  entertained,  and 
acts  frequently  ascribed  to  him  which  he  had  never  performed. 
Some  of  these  inordinate  panegyrics  astonished  nobody  more 
than  Mr  Hargraves  himself,  wno  was  amazed  to  read  such 
grandiloquent  accounts  of  his  own  performances.  However, 
uke  eastern  monarchs  who  listen  to  the  flatteries  of  their 
slaves  until  they  believe  them,  Mr  Hargraves  was  at  length 
beguiled  into  accepting  much  of  the  adulation  which  placed 
him  on  an  equal  footing  with  Columbus  and  other  historical 
celebrities,  and  at  length,  in  one  of  his  public  letters,  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  and 
the  gold  discovery.  During  the  time  Mr  Hargraves  was  in 
England,  one  of  the  provincial  papers  there,  being,  I  supn 
pose,  set  in  motion  by  him,  also  indulged  in  equal  extra- 
vagancies. The  following  letter  of  an  anterior  date,  and  a 
review  from  the  *  Leader,'  of  the  book  which  Mr  Hargraves 
published  in  England,  are  both  specimens  of  the  literature  to 
which  I  allude,  and  which  provoked  from  me  the  next  public 
letter  of  a  satirical  character. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words  of  an  individual 
whom  I  have  mentioned  incidentally  more  than  once,  I  mean 
John  Calvert.  Some  imagine  there  are  several  persons  of"  the 
same  name«  or  otherwise,  that  the  name  has  been  assumed  as 
an  ideal   authority  for  everything  connected  with    &bulou8 
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gold  discoveries.     A  person  of  this  name  followed  the  steps  of 
the    Rev.   Mr   Clarke,  while   upon    a    geological  survey   in 
New  South  Wales  ;  then   one  of  the  same  name  opened  a 
geological   and    mineral   survey   office    in    Sydney,    for   the 
purpose  of  giving  advice  to  individuals  or  companies  on  the 
subject  of  gold-mining,  according  to  a  scale  of  fees  which  were 
established  ;    next,   a  person  of  the  same  name  appeared  in 
London,  where  he  opened  a  similar  office,  and  lastly,  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  *  Gold-fields  in  England,'  besides  reading  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Australian  gold-rocks,  before  the  British 
Association.     In  the  meantime  the  most  incredible  accounts 
appeared  in  the  local  papers,  in  which  John  Calvert  is  repre- 
sented as  having  earned  gold  away  by  the  hundred- weight, 
from  the  gold-bearing  quartz- veins  of  New  South  Wales,  one 
of  these  veins  was  stated  in  England  to  be  popularly  known 
in   the   colony  as  **  Calvert's   Bank ;"    certificates   were   also 
given  by  liim  in  London,  relating  to  the  efficiency  of  Berdan's 
quartz-crushing  machines,  and  altogether  the   performances,  if 
true,  were  calculated  to  throw  all  other  gold  discoverers  entirely 
into   the   shade.     Besides  the  annexed  review  of  ^  Australia 
and   its   Gold-fields,'    and   the  letter  from  Mr  Hargraves,  in 
both  of  which  MrHargraves's  services  are  compared  with  those 
of  Columbus,  there  appeared  another  extravagant  article  in  a 
Nottingham  newspaper,  full  of  misrepresentations,  and  what 
gave  the  article  especial  piquancy  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
statements  which  were  totally  false  as  related  to  Mr  Hargraves 
were  perfectly  true  of  myseltj  of  whom  the  Nottingham  editor 
had  probably   never  heard  a  single  word   (for  instance,  the 
false  allegation  of  Mr  Hargraves  having  left  in  Australia  his 
sheep  runs,   now  estimated  at   50,000/.);  and  to  make  the 
matter  yet  more  extraordinary,  it  appeared,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  publication,  as  if  it  had  proceeded  directly  from 
the  verbal  statements  made  in  the  editor's  office  by  Sir  Har- 
graves himself. 

The  three  subjoined  papers  are  those  referred  to,  the  first 
being  from  the  'Leader,*  dated  London,  3rd  February,  1855, 
as  a  Review  of — 

Australia  and  its  Gold-fiblds  :  an  Histobical  Sketch  of  thi 
Fboobess  of  thb  Australian  Colonies,  fbom  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day  ;  with  a  Particular  Account  of 
THE  Becent  Gold  Disco yeries,  Slg,  By  £dward  HammoDd 
Hargraves. 

The  destinies  of  nations  have  been  changed  by  individuals  more 
freijaently  and  more  entirely  than  by  any  progres«ive  development  oi 
their  own  physical  or  intellectual  resources.     Consider  the  effects 
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OTodaced  on  the  world  by  the  lives  of  Alexander,  Cssar,  Chsrlemagnet 
^eter  the  Hermit,  Columbus,  Napoleon  !  The  list  might  be  increased 
from  the  ranks  of  kings  and  conquerors,  discoverers,  and  men  ^ 
science.  We  may,  at  all  events,  venture  to  add  one  name  to  it — that 
of  Edward  Hammond  Har^^ves,  the  first  discoverer  of  gold  in 
Australia.  Beflecting  for  an  mstant  on  the  condition  of  that  country  m 
few  years  ago  —  a  wool-growing,  cattle-breeding  colony,  useful  in 
providing  fo^  to  men  who  found  it  difficult  to  procure  a  livelihood 
elsewhere,  but  utterly  insignificant  in  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world — and  comparing  that  condition  with  its  present  state  as  the 
richest  mineral  country  of  the  world,  the  country  which  exported  more 
than  fifty  millions  sterling  of  gold  in  the  space  of  three  years — we 
think  that  the  man  whose  discovery  produced  this  vast  and  unpa- 
ralleled change  deserves  to  rank  among  the  few  whose  lives  have  given 
new  destinies  to  nations. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Mr  Hargraves  has  given  us  a  faint  sketch 
— the  very  faintest — of  his  own  history.  We  could  have  wished  it 
more  explicit  and  complete,  not  from  personal  curiosity  to  know  more 
about  a  man  who  has  made  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times,  but 
because  there  is  enough  in  the  outline  he  has  furnished,  to  show  that 
his  life  has  been  one  ot  struggle  and  hardship,  difficulties  overcome  by 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  the  evils  of  early  poverty  and  defective 
education,  counteracted  by  strong  principle  and  indomitable  self- 
reliance.  We  cannot  have  too  many  or  too  copious — so  long  as  they  are 
simple— biographies  of  such  men,  the  true  heroes  to  whom  popular 
worship  should  be  addressed  in  preference  to  men  of  the  sword  and 
sceptre.  He  was  an  Australian  settler  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  before 
eighteen  he  was  a  '*  squatter,*'  with  cows  and  bullocks  of  his  own,  and 
a  married  man ;  at  nineteen  he  was  a  father. 

The  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  the  autumn  of 
1848,  reached  New  South  Wales  in  January,  1849.  It  was  at  first 
received  with  doubt ;  but  the  arrival  of  a  ship  shortly  afterwards  with 
a  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  on  board  silenced  incredulity.  Then 
the  same  efiect  followed  as  was  produced  in  England.  The  auri  sacra 
fames  induced  hundreds  or  thousands  of  peaceful  colonists  to  abandon 
home  and  property,  friends  and  family,  and  rush  ofiT  to  Western 
America,  in  the  hopes  of  returning  in  a  few  months  laden  with  fabulous 
wealth.  This  was  the  more  natural  from  the  fact  that  Australia  had 
for  some  years  been  in  a  languishing  condition. 

Mr  Hargraves  was  one  oi  those  bitten  with  the  gold  mania,  and  waa 
one  of  the  first  Australian  colonists  who  quitted  the  land  of  the  south 
for  California.  He  was  not  very  successful  in  his  new  enterprise.  He 
arrived  just  as  the  rainy  season  set  in  ;  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  waggon  to  convey  him  to  **  the  diggings  ;^'  was  cheated  and  deserted 
by  the  driver  he  had  engaged  ;  fixed  on  an  unfavourable  spot  for  his  first 
essays,  and  if  aflerwards  rather  more  fortunate  in  this  respect,  never,  it 
appears,  earned  enough  to  barely  repay  the  hardship  and  misery  of  the 
life  he  led  in  a  winter  from  whose  severity  people  were  dying  all  around 
him,  while  he  jumped  up  nightly  from  ms  bed  of  pine-branches  laid  on 
slates,  to  knock  the  snow  ofi'  his  tent,  lest  its  own  weight  should  break 
through  the  canvas.  He  had,  however,  gained  much  irom  his  visit  to 
the  gold-mines  of  California.     We  must  here  give  his  own  words  : 

"But  far  more  important  thoughts  than  those  of  present  success  or 
fidlure  were,  from  the  very  first,  growing  u^  in  my  mind,  and  gradually 
assuming  a  body  and  a  shape.    My  attention  was  naturally  drawn  to 
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the  form  and  geological  structure  of  the  surroundiug  country,  and  it 
BOOD  struck  me  tmtt  I  had,  some  eighteen  years  oefore,  travelled 
through  a  country  rery  similar  to  the  one  I  was  now  in,  in  New  South 
Wales.  I  said  to  myself,  there  are  the  same  class  of  rocks,  slates, 
quartz,  granite,  red- sod,  and  eyery thing  else  that  appears  necessary  to 
constitute  a  gold-field.  So  convinced  did  I  become  of  the  similarity  of 
the  two  countries,  that  I  mentioned  my  persuasion  to  my  fhend 
Davison,  and  expressed  my  belief  that  we  should  soon  hear  of  a  discovery 
of  gold  in  that  country,  and  my  determination,  if  it  was  not  discovered 
betore  my  return  to  New  South  Wales,  to  prosecute  a  systematic 
search  for  it.  Of  my  companions,  some  laughed  at  me,  and  others 
reasoned  against  my  theory. ' 

But  ridicule,  most  powerful  against  weak  minds,  seldom  deters  m 
strong  one  from  following  its  own  bent ;  while  reason  is  almost  thrown 
away  against  those  convictions  which  are  either  fanatical  or  inspired,  aa 
they  prove  to  be  false  or  correct.  Mr  Hargraves  lefl  California  to 
search  for  gold  in  New  South  Wales.  He  landed  in  Sydney  in  January, 
1861,  started  at  once  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  spot  he  had 
"  marked  down  "  in  his  mind's  eye,  got  a  boy  to  guide  him  to  the  creek 
where  there  was  water  to  be  found,  dug  up  a  piece  of  the  soil  into  a  tin 
pan,  washed  it,  and  found  the  gold.  One  or  two  more  experiment! 
made  with  the  same  result,  he  was  satisfied  with  his  discovery,  rode 
back  to  Sydney,  announced  the  great  tidings  to  the  Colonial  dovem- 
ment,  and  demanded  his  reward.  The  usual  ofiicial  caution  was,  of 
course,  manifested  by  the  local  powers;  but  eventually  Mr  Hargravea 
was  authorized  to  pursue  his  discoveries,  being  made  a  Commissioner 
of  Crown  lands,  at  the  tremendous  salary  of  20s.  a-day.  Eventually, 
when  the  truth  of  his  statements  had  been  verified,  and  he  had  prac- 
tically demonstrated  the  existence  of  countless  wealth  in  the  Austra- 
lian soil,  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  voted  him 
10,000/.  as  his  reward — "  deducting,  by  way  of  discount,"  he  says, 
'*  the  500/.  I  first  received  *' — to  enable  him  to  pay  the  current  expenset 
of  his  explorations. 

Such  IS  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia.  Mr  Har- 
graves, however,  states  candidly  that  Sir  Koderick  Murchison  had, 
seven  or  eight  years  earlier,  proclaimed  the  fact  that  gold  would  be 
found  in  the  colony — founding  his  opinion  on  a  careful  examination  of 
the  geological  specimens  of  the  country  forwarded  to  him  by  Count 
Str^ecki,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  Ural,  which  he  had 
himself  visited.  But  Mr  Hargraves  knew  nothing  of  ^eolooy,  or  any 
other  science,  and  had  never  even  heard  of  Sir  Kodenck  Murchison. 
Such  is  fame.  Would  Sir  Koderick  have  believed  that  there  existed  a 
civilised  being,  much  more  a  countryman  of  his  own,  who  had  never 
heard  his  name,  and  would  not  have  known  whether  he  was  a  court 
physician,  the  new  lord  mayor,  or  a  country  gentleman  of  the  protec- 
tionist interest  P 

The  book  which  Mr  Hargraves  has  presented  to  the  world  is  a 
curious  medley.  We  have  a  history  of  Australia  in  five-and-twenty 
pages,  and  a  history  of  gold-mines,  tedious  to  read,  in  forty-two  mora. 
Then  follow  two  really  interesting  chapters,  containing  an  account  of 
the  author's  own  adTcntures  in  California  and  Australia.  A  fifth 
chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  various  methods  of  working  for 
gold,  ancient  and  modern,  the  greater  part  of  wliich  is  useless,  and 
almost  out  of  place  in  a  work  which  claims  to  be  both  practical  and 
unpretending.    And  then  follows  a  sixth  chapter  on  the  land  question 
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Hr  HjirjcntTet  mm  ftiS>^  v^  xu*  ova  vcric  tvo  jc^iusv  fron  lac  inead 
Mr  kisuy^Jh  IHi^a  'jl  *m  ^jr^jpsi  o(  eo*d.  Lunt  m^  tarcaTw  vkieb 
tatui^A  i^,  t/r*r,piiX  v>  ta«&  tA*t  of  ae^oaJ  prv</,  is  bj»  a  ztoaber  </  oh^ctaamm 
U0  A  «]LMrd  <aft&'X  tm:  u^asuij  401  rid  *A^  i^'JH  ix  a  ii:g*sxmM^  awl  at 
l««a  a*  gv>S  M  ft^r  '>iib«r  ob  ttie  «cQb)€>e<.  It  3*  ^  t^jat  aLsriai  ^  j4d  bai 
kMTKi  4jiEtntMi'^  aiMl  6^JtJi^  by  nuastm  of  a  pentlkabje  lara  ;  aad  thai 
iA»«  ^i^utru^^iwjt*  a«  vdJ  ac  fone  otkcr  ajkea.  tnreni&f  entftaata. 
ti«r«  (xi#rf4  tiii^  fifeTix^st  /^  diidsiare^f  tlur  <xJt  reiBabif  of  t^  deecmpoaed 
iara  ^t^u%  %'Aa^  ^uoaitx.  acid  a  Urm  Knher  uoDenH,  vitli  clara  aad  lier- 
r«^ff^A«j(  tmnkti^.'  Ti«oMr  of  o'^r  r«a<terf  vko  are  aciaitifie  foogh  to 
m**b  ib«  ttt^jjeet  viii  fiad  tliii  litidory  veil  dbeeaMd  and  adroeaied  bf 
Hr  iHti^m. 

'^Vttfi  usc^jfA  ifSiyer  b  a  leader  from  the  *  Guardian'  newB- 
pap;r  of  Nottingriam,  in  England,  reprodoced  in  one  of  the 
eol//ribil  jmimab  in  Feb.  1855.  )Ir  Hargraves  here  seems  to 
hav;  f,\itjj:fA'A  in  jiving  the  Nottingham  £ditor  to  understand 
that  **  [fhtcfit  d^poftit  gold  is  moulded  in  shape  to  the  bed- 
fffck  **  much  more  clesLrly  |han  is  stated  anywhere  in  the  book 
which  he  publisher]  about  the  same  time,  or  in  anj  of  his 
previous  otficial  Keports.  Perhaps  an  explanation  of  this 
diflfcnmce  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  his  having  my 
Til  I HD  public  letter  then  in  possession  as  well  as  my  verbal 
explanations  of  the  th^x»ty  with  which  I  had  lately  charged 
him,  while  the  book  on  *  Australia  and  its  Gold-fields '  had 
be*;n  s^;nt  from  Sydney,  ready  compiled,  by  an  eminent  lite- 
rary pers^^n,  very  shortly  alter  my  two  first  public  letters 
addressf.'d  to  him  had  been  published.  The  article  appeared 
urid';r  the  hea/jing,  Mb  ilARGRAVES,  THE  Original  Gold 

DfHCOVKKKU. 

On  Monday  we  had  the  plea»ure  of  seeing,  at  the  '  Guardian '  office, 
and  Ni>ending  an  hour  or  two  in  conversation  with,  a  man  henceforth  to 
bo  held  illuHtriouR  ainonf^iit  the  names  destined  to  distinguish  the  nine- 
teenth century — Mr  Hargravcs,  who,  not  by  scientific  divination,  but 
by  the  efficient  aid  of  practical  experience  in  California,  and  an  innate 
sagai*itv.  such  as  Cfiatham  boasted  to  be  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic oi  CromwefJ,  has  undoubtedly  redoubled  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  his  era  by  the  discovery  of  the  unparalleled  auriferous  deposits  of 
our  A  antral  lan  positestfions.  Mr  Margraves,  who  has  been  spending  a 
few  days  ifi  Nottingham,  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Bishop, 
is  a  tall,  stout,  well-made  man,  with  a  frank,  open  expression  of  coun* 
tanauce,  a  line  mild  blue  eye,  and,  notwithstanding  the  jet  black  of  his 
mouMtache  and  irtiperiale  (worn  Ht  la  Atutralien),  of  quite  a  florid  com- 
I>l(fxioa  ;  altogether  the  gold  discoverer  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
ooluiiiHt  and,  if  you  will,  o?  the  gold  miner.  Mr  Hargraves  was  kind 
enough  to  bring  with  him  many  and  varied  specimens  of  his  gold 
**  nuggets/'  regretting,  however,  that  before  he  became  aware  of  the 
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interest  which  these  treasures  in  their  natural  state  are  calculated  to 
excite  "  at  home,"  he  had  melted  down  a  large  number  of  perhaps  the 
most  interesting.     Having  imparted  to  us,  with  an  easy,  perspicuous 
agreeability  of  manner  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  we  found 
to  constitute  a  vehicle  for  conveying  in  a  wonderfully  brief  and  appre- 
ciable manner  a  very  rapid  succession  of  information  (a  strong  attesta- 
tion of  the  discoverer's  superior  intelligence),  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  gold  formations,  we  arc  enabled  to  state  that  Mr  Hargraves 
differs  strongly  from  the  theories  of  many,  indeed  of  most  of  our  geo- 
logists, including  even  Sir  £oderick  Murchison  and  his  disciples,  and 
more  especially  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  whose  ability  to  explain  his  own 
romantic  notions  of  the  generation  of  gold  by  volcanic  action  and  the  * 
agency  of  steam,  he  seems  to  regard  as  quite  conclusive  against  them, 
whilst  he  cannot  see  why  quartz  should  be  peculiarly  denominated  the 
matrix  of  gold.    Both  he  conceives  to  have  been  formed  at  the  same 
time,  one  in  a  gaseous  form,  the  other  in  a  state  of  metallic  fusion  ;  and 
being  so  formed,  they  have  in  some  instances  happened  to  adhere  to 
each  other  on  solidification  or  crystallization,  but  without  possessing 
any  necessary  affinity  for  each  other.    The  bed-rock  of  the  country  is, 
however,  the  site  of  the  great  majority  of  gold  deposits ;  and  the  spe- 
cimens exhibited  to  us  by  Mr  Hargraves  (the  largest  whereof  weighed 
21bs.),  and  was  of  the  value  of  ICXV.,  although  from  the  ponderosity  of 
the  metal  it  only  measured  a  few  inches  each  way,  ana  was  besides 
honey-combed  Uke  a  cinder,  small  portions  of  embedded  quartz  being 
perceptible  among  its  interstices,  bore  the  most  conclusive  marks  of 
fusion,  and  of  that  sudden  cooling  as  if  by  immersion,  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar  in  the  process  of  dropping  molten  lead  into  water.   Some 
of  the  specimens  (ana  very  beautiful  these  were)  were  pear-shaped  and 
perfectly  solid ;  suspended  by  the  narrow  point,  like  the  weight  of  a 
pendulum,  the  remarkable  ponderosity  of  tne  metal  was  most  obvious, 
whilst  the  colour  in  two  of  these  pear-shaped  nodules  was  a  magnificent 
yellow.     In  others  of  Mr  Hargraves^s  specimens  the  molten  gold  had 
settled  upon  the  rugged  rock  surface  as  on  a  mould,  and  came  ofi*  in 
the  form  of  a  scale  or  crust  of  tolerable  thickness,  but  indented  with 
all  the  inequalities  of  its  mould.     In  these  cases  the  colour  of  the  gold 
was  much  more  ruddy  than  in  the  more  solid  masses,  exhibiting  a  por- 
phyritic  tendency,  which  was  highly  marked ;  in  one  piece  a  commin- 
gled gold  and  quartz,  where  the  stone  had  become  quite  ruby,  although 
tne  quartz  crystals  embedded  amongst  larger  masses  of  gold  were  fre* 
quently  pure  white,  and  in  one  instance  we  noticed  so  embedded  an 
example  of  one  of  these  six-sided  crystals  which  Professor  Kdward 
Forbes  in  his  '  Gold  Lecture  *  guards  discoverers  against  mistaking  for 
the  diamond.     Mr  Hargraves,  we  may  mention,  has  no  faith  in  the 
discovery  of  ^ems  in  Australia ;  but  he  is  highly  impressed  as  ever 
with  the  illimitable  development  of  his  own  gold  discoveries.,  stating  it 
as  his  conviction  that  the  gold-fields  occupy  the  entire  backbone  of  that 
vast  region,  and  pointing  to  the  discovery  of  new  diggings  day  after 
day  in  the  immeoiate  wcinity  of  the  spots  on  which  the  first  discoveries 
were  efiected,  to  the  continuous  large  transmissions  by  escort,  and  to 
the  fact  that  already  fifty  millions  sterling  have  been  added  to  the 
world's  wealth  as  the  fruits  of  this  grand  discovenr.     With  Mr  Har- 
graves*s  story  we  dare  say  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar.    Originally 
a  stockholder  in  the  vicinity  of  Melbourne,  he  sold  out,  and  went  to 
California.     Scarcely  had  he  commenced  operations  in  that  country 
than  the  iimilarity  of  the  schistose  formations  with  those  of  Uie  district 
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he  had  quitted  pressed  strongly  on  his  obsenration.  "  These."  he  said. 
"are  precisely  the  rocks  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Anstralim.** 
Satisfied  at  length  of  their  identity,  he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Gk>Teni- 
ment,  proposing  to  point  out  the  Australian  gold-fields,  of  which  they 
were  already  in  search.  The  consequence  was  that  on  returning  to 
Australia  he  did  discover  the  gold,  and  simply  stipulating  with 
Government  that  he  should  be  rewarded  oommensurately  with  the 
importance  of  the  discovery,  he  actually  put  the  official  geologist, 
Mr  Stutchbury,  in  possession  of  the  ground. 

Mr  Hargraves  has  not  been  rewarded   oommensurately  with  the 
importance  of  the  discovery ;  and  although  it  is  with  the  greatest  good 
'' humour  that  he  makes  the  remark,  that  the   10,000^.  or  20,0001. 
bestowed  unon  him  the  discoverer,  might  have  been  made  60,000f.  had 
he  remained  on  his  sheep  runs  to  enjoy  the  effect  of  some  other  person's 
discovery  of  gold  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  as  actually  hap- 
pened to  his  contemporaries ;  or  again,  that  fifty  of  the  persons  who 
came  home  in  the  ship  with  him  were  found  to  have  been  rendered 
richer  by  the  fruit  of  his  discoveries  than  he  had  been  himself.    T^en, 
large  as  Mr  Hargraves's  reward  may  seem,  it  is  certainly  not  an  equiva- 
lent for  what  he  has  done ;  neither  has  the  mode  of  conferring  it  been 
altogether  graceful.      The  Governor-Greneral,  in  the  first  instance, 
imagined  he  could  waive  Mr  Hargraves's  claim  entirely  by  the  paltry 
Gk>vemment  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  at  11, 
a-day—ra  sum  wnich,  with  his  resources,  and  the  capital  of  his  friends, 
tiie  gold  discoverer  cotild  have  as  easily  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
clearing  every  hour.    5,000/.  were  then  proffered,  and  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  rejected  by  Mr  Hargraves  ;  and  at  length  a  vote  of 
10,0002.  was  carried  in  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales,  by  a  very 
large  majority,  thirty  of  the  members  voting  for  10,000/.  and  five  for 
6,000/.  reward.     It  may,  however,  be  also  recollected  that  at  the  period 
of  the  memorable  discovery,  Mr  Hargraves  found  the  colony  of  Victoria 
included  under  that  of  New  South  Wales ;  but  having  now  become  a 
separate  colony,  and  one  which  had  chiefly  benefited  by  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, another  vote  of  10,000/.  is  presently  passing  the  Legislature 
of  Victoria  in  Mr  Hargraves*s  favour.    This  is  independently  of  the 
gold  cups  and  presentations  awarded  him  in  a  more  private  manner, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  followed  up  in  the  home  country  by  substantial 
tokens  and  acknowledgments  of  two  things  undeniably  done  for  us  by 
the  golden  spell  of  these  discoveries — snatching  us  in  the  first  place 
from  the  brink  of  one  of  the  most  awful  crises  on  which  our  social 
organism  ever  verged,  and  stimulating  in  the  next  our  trade  to  a  degree 
which  has  still  to  be  appreciated  at  the  full ;  for,  as  Mr  Hargraves  verr 
properly  observes.  "  You  have  hitherto  been  supplying  Australia  with 
waste,  unsaleable  articles,  incapable  of  being  disposed  of  at  home ;  but 
we  (the  Australians)  have  monev  to  pay  for  what  we  really  require, 
and  will  henceforth  lead  the  fashion  if  you  will  supply  us  with  fresh 
productions,  and  not  restrict  the  colonial  trade  to  the  clearance  of  old 
stocks."     He  is  now  on  a  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  expressed 
his  intention  of  visiting  the  Derbyshire,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Lnsh  for- 
mations possessed  of  auriferous  features,  as  he  thinks  he  will  at  once 
be  able  to  tell  whether  they  are  worth  bein|^  worked  or  not.    Qo\d,  he 
has  no  doubt,  is  to  be  had  at  home ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  it  would  ooet 
20/.  an  ounce  to  produce  it.   One  thing  Mr  Hargraves  seems  particularly 
pleased  with  in  nis  visit  to  England  after  twenty  years*  absence.  When 
he  landed  he  hardly  expected  to  meet  with  the  recognition  of  above  two 
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penons  in  the  whole  country — viz.,  his  uncle,  Dr  HargraTes,  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  formerly  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  another 
relative ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  delight  he  finds  himself  well  known 
to  everybody,  and  enteiiained  and  welcomed  wherever  he  goes. 

The  third  document  is  a  letter  from  Mr  Hargraves  to  the 
Editors  of  the  '  Herald,'  dated  in  Sep,tember,  1853,  on  the 
subject  of  The  Gold  Gratuities. 

Gentlemen, — ^In  your  leading  article  of  this  day's  date,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  *'  gold  gratuities,"  you  state  that  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Gold  Fields  Management  Bill  establishes  the 
claim  of  William  Tom,  James  Tom,  and  John  Lister  to  some  reward 
for  their  exertions  in  assisting  me  to  demonstrate  my  great  discovery, 
but  in  your  opinion  you  would  be  inclined  to  say  the  sum  of  1,000/. 
was  too  large ;  and  further,  that  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence,  or 
rather  you  say  the  evidence  shows,  that  they  assisted  me  with  the 
understanding  that,  if  the  search  proved  successful,  they  should  be 
benefited  by  it  in  some  way  or  other,  and  that  I  engaged  to  represent 
their  fair  oudxns  to  the  Government ;  and  to  show  the  feeling  existing 
between  them,  you  say,  at  the  time  Mr  Hargraves  told  Lister  that  he 
expected  to  be  made  a  Baron,  and  that  Lister  should  be  knighted.  At 
what  time,  gentlemen,  did  I  tell  them  P  Was  it  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery P  If  so,  I  did  not  even  know  either  of  the  Toms,  and  could  have 
had  no  arrangement  with  them.  The  little  bit  of  vanity  I  was  guilty 
of  which  you  refer  to  took  place  on  the  12th  of  February,  1851,  at  the 
time  of  my  first  discovery,  when  Lister  was  simply  my  guide,  bound  to 
secree^,  as  James  Tom  was  afterwards.  The  words  I  uttered  on  that 
eventful  day,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  were — "  This  is  a  memorable 
day  in  the  nistory  of  New  South  Wales  ;  I  shall  be  Baron  Hargraves, 
you  will  be  knighted,  and  my  old  horse  will  be  stuffed  and  put  in  a 
glass  case !"  I  need  not  say  this  conversation  was,  with  regard  to 
barony,  knighthood,  and  putting  my  horse  into  a  glass  case,  a  mere  joke. 
I  therefore  contend  it  does  not  show  anything  that  could  be  possibly- 
tortured  into  the  sense  you  have  endeavoured  to  convey,  and  from  which 
you  have  drawn  the  conclusion  of  your  second  paragraph. 

With  regard  to  the  individuals  in  question,  the  Messrs  Tom  and 
lister, — I  most  solemnly  declare  that  I  never  made  any  promise  to 
them  or  held  out  any  inducement  except  that  I  would  instruct  them  in 

5 old| mining,  and  they  would  have  an  opp<Nrtunity  of  getting  the  first 
iggings  ;  in  consideration  they  were  to  guide  me  through  the  bush, 
and  keep  a  strict  secret  anythmg  they  saw  me  do  or  heard  me  say. 
And  in  proof  of  this  circumstance,  I  will  relate  a  fact  that  may  throw 
some  liji^ht  and  tend  to  confirm  this  statement.    When  rumours  of 

f[>ld-finding  first  reached  Sydney,  Mr  W.  C.  Wentworth  wrote  to  Mr 
om,  sen.,  who  was  a  tenant  of  his,  to  ask  him  if  there  was  any  foun- 
dation in  the  gold  stories  in  his  quarter.  Mr  Tom  referred  Mr  Went- 
worth's  letter  to  me,  stating  he  could  not  say  anything  himself,  and 
asked  me  what  he  should  say  to  Mr  Wentworth,  as  he  knew  his  son 
was  bound  to  secrecy  by  me.  My  reply  waji,  **  Write  to  Mr  Went- 
worth and  teU  him,  if  he  wants  to  know  anything  about  the  gold  to 
write  to  me."  Mr  Tom  handed  me  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Mr 
Wentworth  in  reply,  which  stated  that  he,  "  Mr  Tom,"  had  no  autho- 
rity to  say  anythmg ;  but  Mr  Hargraves,  the  discoverer,  would  give 
him  any  information  on  application  to  him,  addressed  Gnyong.    I  have 
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DO  desire  to  oppose  (if  in  my  power  to  do  so)  the  sum  the  Committee 
on  the  Gold  Field  Manafi^ement  Bill  have  recommended  to  be  giren  to 
the  Messrs  Tom  and  Lister,  any  more  than  I  would  the  claim  of  the 
shepherds  wlio  came  out  in  charge  of  the  merino  sheep  for  Mr  Macar- 
thur,  to  a  share  in  his  princely  estate  of  Camden,  for  most  assuredly 
they  have  fully  as  good  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  that  estate,  which  was 
given  him  (Mr  Macarthur)  for  the  introduction  of  these  valuable  ani- 
mals in  the  colony,  as  th&  Messrs  Tom  and  Lister  have  to  a  particip|a- 
tion  in  any  reward  I  may  be  entitled  to  by  my  discovery  or  gold  in 
this  country. 

Columbus  conceived  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  great  continent, 
but  to  carry  it  out  to  demonstration  a  ship  and  sailors  were  required. 
Was  he  who  conceived  the  grand  idea  and  proved  it  honoured  and  re- 
warded, or  the  sailors  who  worked  the  craft  P  Mr  Macarthur  con- 
ceived an  idea  that  the  introduction  of  the  Saxon  merino  sheep  into  this 
country  would  prove  a  valuable  ac-quisition,  and  carried  out  his  plan  at 
a  great  expense,  with  advantage  to  himself  and  the  country.  The  Gro- 
vernment  rewarded  Mr  Macarthur  with  a  principality  called  Camden, 
from  which  he  anticipates  a  dukedom,  earldom,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  Do  you,  gentlemen,  think  Mr  Macarthur  was  the  proper  per- 
son to  be  rewarded,  or  the  captain  who  brought  the  sheep  outP  Or 
do  you  think  the  persons  in  charge  who  fed  them  on  board  P  Or  lastly, 
the  blacks,  who  had  never  seen  a  Saxon  merino  before  Mr  Macarthur 
brought  them,  but  who  shepherded  them  on  arrival,  when  they  were 
made  manifest  and  told  they  were  Saxon  merino  sheep  P 

The  only  comparison  to  my  case  applicable  would  be  that  of  the 
native  blacks,  who  shepherded  the  sheep  for  Mr  Macarthur,  and  that 
of  Toms  and  Lister.  I  conceived  the  iaea  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
gold-field  in  this  country,  at  a  distance  of  12,000  miles,  which  concep- 
tion was  made  on  the  faith  of  the  uniformitv  of  nature  and  of  her  un- 
erring laws.  It  was  the  result  of  observation  and  reflection.  I  che- 
rished the  idea  in  my  bosom,  and  when  the  winds  of  heaven  were  waft- 
ing me  across  the  Pacific  I  gained  daily  in  my  belief,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  landing  proved  the  fact  to  demonstration  unaided  and  unassisted, 
except  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Mr  Lister  or  the  Messrs  Tom 
had  never  seen  a  grain  of  gold  in  their  lives  any  more  than  the  blacks 
who  shepherded  the  Saxon  merinos  for  Mr  Macarthur  had  seen  sheep  of 
this  description.  The  Toms  and  Lister  were  told  by  me  that  they  were 
in  a  gold-neld.  I  told  them  I  would  instruct  them  in  gold-mining,  and 
point  out  to  them  when  and  how  to  obtain  it ;  in  consideration  they 
agreed  to  conduct  me  through  the  bush,  which  they  did ;  therefore  the 
quid  pro  quo  was  fulfilled  on  both  sides  ;  and  I  do  deny  that  these  par- 
ties have  any  more  claim  on  the  Grovernment  than  Mr  Macarthur *8 
shepherds  have  on  Camden  or  the  dukedom.  With  regard  to  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  your  article,  wherein  you  state  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  personal  and  class  considerations  have  actuated 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  with 
regard  to  my  gratuity,  I  regret  to  say  that  no  doubt  can  or  does  exist 
on  this  point.  The  animus  is  too  plainly  shown.  Look,  gentlemen,  at 
Mr  Weutworth's  report.  Such  facts  only  are  recorded  that  could  not 
be  possibly  withheld.  Look  at  the  manner  in  which  they  are  recorded, 
for  brevity,  as  it  were  the  pen  to  be  replenished  with  fluid  received 
from  the  very  heart's  blood  of  the  writer  writhing  under  the  influence 
of  extreme  pain  at  its  loss.  And  the  whole  tenor  of  the  examination  in 
committee  ny  Messrs  Wentworth,  Bligh,  and  M*Leay  was  something 
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like  (as  I  should  imagine)  examiDatioos  before  the  Inquiaition  in  the 
dark  a^^es  ;  and  nothing  did  or  oould  save  me  from  being  thrown  OFer- 
board  altogether  but  the  perfect  justaess  and  righteousnesB  of  my 
cause ;  and,  notwithstanding  these  members,  I  have  a  full  belief  and 
confidence  in  the  Committee  of  the  whol^  House,  before  whom  my 
claim  will  be  decided,  that  they  will  do  their  duty,  both  to  me  and  to 
their  country,  with  impartiality,  and  award  to  me  that  strict  and  im^ 
partial  justice  which  hajB  hitherto  been  denied  to  me,  and  I  trust  that 
justice  will  not  be  recorded  in  any  other  language  than  that  which 
should  always  perrade  that  of  British  statesmen. 

I  regret,  gentlemen,  that  after  upwards  of  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  time  of  my  disooFery  I  should  be  compelled  to  record  facta  that 
are  not  to  be  by  any  possibility  contradictea,  and  those  in  self-defenoe, 
while  seeking  my  just  rights  ;  and  with  your  permission  I  will  enter 
more  fully  into  the  question  at  issue  in  a  ^w  days.  Meantime  I  thank 
you  for  the  space  you  ha^e  kindly  granted  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney,  26th  Sept.,  1853.  Edwabd  KiMMOND  Habgeatbs. 

The  language  of  the  Legislative  Committees,  more  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Victorian  Report,  had,  no  doubt,  caused 
much  fulsome  hero-worship  of  the  kind  just  exposed  to  appear 
in  various  quarters,  and  considering  the  absuraity  of  many  of 
the  proceedings,  they  are  satirised  with  no  more  tnan  justice  in 
the  following  tenth  public  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
*  Empire  *  on  The  Discovery  op  Alluvial  Gold  : 

SiB, — A  select  committee  of  the  Honourable  the  Legislative  Council 
of  New  South  Wales  discovered  that  Mr  Hargravea  returned  from 
California  to  Australia,  '*  purposely  to  search  for  gold  " — the  greaUtt 
ducoverift  it  must  be  admitted,  of  modem  times ;  and  competent  judges 
in  Victoria  have  decided  that  the  report  was  **  founded  upon  evidence." 

A  truthful  satirist  has  said,  that  we  should  entertain  a  low  opinion 
of  human  nature,  if  truly  informed  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the 
world  and  the  lucky  accidents  to  which  their  success  is  owing ;  other 
well-meaning  exponents  and  directors  of  the  public  mind,  holding 
hero-worship  to  be  an  indispensable  virtue,  contrive,  whenever  an 
occasion  offers  and  no  other  candidate  is  at  hand,  to  invest  any  conve- 
nient incarnation  with  imaginary  attributes,  and  then  to  hold  up  the 
decorated  idol  as  a  fit  object  for  popular  adoration.  Perhaps  few 
great  men  would  improve  in  our  estimation  upon  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance — if  we  could  take  any  individual  of  them  into  our  tent  to 
examine  his  physical  proportions,  moral  qualities,  and  mental  capacity* 
it  is  probable  that  not  one  would  appear  to  an  unbiassed  judgment  at 
admirable  as  when  viewed  through  the  eulogistic  representations  of 
skilful  hero-makers. 

Take  a  single  instance — it  may  shock  vulgar  prejudices  whea 
Columbus  is  mentioned — ^but  look  the  plain  facts  in  the  face.  The 
distinguished  navigator  was  not  the  first  to  conceive,  nor  did  he  ever 
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proTe  that  the  world  was  round.  This  coDception  of  a  previous  age  was 
due  to  astronomy,  for  according  to  good  authority  *'  the  spherical  figure 
of  the  earth  was  known,  and  its  magnitude  ascertained  with  some 
degree  of  accxiracy."  Columbus  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  reaching 
the  East  Indies  by  sailing  westwards,  since  the  "  notion  concerning  the 
yicinity  of  India  to  the  western  parts  of  our  continent,  was  counte* 
nanced  by  some  eminent  writers  among  the  ancients,'*  and  indeed  its 
existence  in  the  west  at  some  distance  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth.  Columbus  believed  that  the  distance 
was  not  very  considerable,  and  that  by  sailing  directly  westward  he 
could  easily  reach  the  East  Indies — he  tried  and  he  signally  failed. 
The  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  knowing  no 
better,  actually  said  that  he  had  succeeded  ;  "  these  men  of  science  and 
the  astronomers,*'  said  he>  chuckling  over  his  own  superiority,  '*  are 
altogether  mistaken,  the  world  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  they  say  it  is  ; 
India  is  not  very  far  westward  from  Spain.'*  At  the  present  day  every 
child  is  aware  that  the  discoverer  of  America  himself  entertained  a 
wrong  opinion,  the  men  of  science  are  proved  to  have  been  right; 
the  East  Indies  are  far  distant  from  the  lands  Columbus  discovered  ; 
the  islands  and  continent  of  America  unexpectedly  stopped  the 
proceeding  of  the  rash  navigator  in  that  direction,  and  had  no  suck 
lucky  accident  fallen  in  his  way,  most  probably  himself  and  all  his 
followers  would  have  met  an  untimely  end,  the  unpitied  victims  of  a 
reckless  adventure. 

But  Columbus  was  a  very  shrewd  man,  he  importuned  to  be  exalted 
from  a  comparatively  humble  condition  to  the  conmiand  of  a  fleet,  and 
stipulated  for  hereditary  viceregal  rights  and  a  tenth  share  of  all 
contingent  profits,  before  taking  any  important  steps  in  his  ardour  to 
demonstrate  the  exact  position  of  the  East  Indies ;  he  obtained  an 
honourable  appointment  in  anticipation  of  success ;  this  circumstance 
alone  proves  the  sagacity  of  the  wily  Genoese,  serves  as  a  lesson  to 
modem  discoverers,  and  affords  an  insight  into  the  art  of  making  great 
men. 

A  factious  debater  once  scandalously  tried  to  depreciate  the  acknow- 
ledged services  of  Mr  Hargraves  by  representing  that  he  merely  brought 
down  from  Ophir  "  a  few  grains  of  gold  in  an  old  rag  in  his  breeches 
pocket,"  but,  at  a  public  dinner  on  the  12th  February,  1853,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  more  becomingly  and  truly  related,  that  the  gold 
Mr  Hargraves  first  brought  to  him  was  properly  folded  in  clean  white 
paper,  only  so  small  in  quantity  that  to  see  it  "  required  the  aid  of  a 
magnifjdng  glass  ;'*  the  next  person  who  repeated  the  tale,  using  still 
greater  magnifying  powers,  alleged  that  Mr  Hargraves  galloped  into 
Sydney  from  the  Turon,  with  his  pockets  full  of  nuggets  ;  a  grave 
writer  tells   the   world  that  Mr  Hargraves  possessed  a  farm  near 
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Bathurst,  to  which  he  returned  from  California,  purposely  to  find  gold 
upon  it ;  and  another  author  informs  the  public  that  he  was  a  sheep- 
owner,  whose  live  stock  would  ha^e  been  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
had  he  not  sold  out  to  go  across  the  Pacific.  All  these  tales  (except  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  account)  are  utterly  mlse  ;  Mr  Hargrares  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  many  foolish  things  people  choose  to  say  about 
him.  It  was  but  lately  a  man  at  Nottingluun  took  the  extraordinary 
liberty  of  describing  his  personal  appearance-^he  colour  of  his  eyes, 
and  his  superior  intelligence — ^in  language  that  shows  his  remarks  to  be 
but  a  wretched  parody  upon  the  description  of  Mr  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Stingo^  and  at  the  same  time  tiie  auda- 
cious writer  inferentially  intimates  that  the  Honourable  the  Colonial 
Secretary  personated  the  renowned  Oily  Gummon. 

These  humorous  authors  hare  probably  not  yet  finished  their 
yagaries.  Some  popular  writer — one  of  the  Bladdery  Pip  order  of 
mortals — will  be  producing  an  epic  poem,  a  fashionable  no^el,  or  an 
historical  romance,  based  upon  a  few  of  the  facts  of  the  gold  discoyeries, 
but  haying  less  regard  for  absolute  truth  than  the  manufacture  of  an 
attractiye  and  saleable  book.  Mr  Hargrayes  the  hero,  a  man  of 
profound  wisdom  and  determined  confidence,  will  appear  like  another 
sagacious  and  enterprising  Columbus,  and  as  the  one  was  for  along  time 
popularly  belieyed  to  be  the  disooyerer  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  India,  so 
the  other  will  be  described  as  the  original  discoyerer  of  gold;  Sir 
Charles  Fitz-Boy  and  Mr  E.  D.  Thomson  will  figure  as  the  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  the  happy  eyent,  continuing  at  the  public  expense  to  fit 
out  renewed  explorations.  These  patrons  will  be  represented  as 
monsters  of  perfidy,  injustice,  and  ingratitude,  just  as  the  monarchs  of 
Spain  (haying  in  the  first  instance  bargained  that  Columbus  should  be 
the  hereditary  admiral  and  yiceroy  of  all  the  new  lands  he  should 
obtain  for  them),  unceremoniously,  after  a  fprtunate  issue,  rewarded 
him  with  chains,  a  dungeon,  and  disgrace  ;  so,  it  will  be  said,  did  their 
Australian  imitators  promise  to  reward  the  gold  discoyerer  "  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  discoyery  and  its  importance  to  the  British 
Empire,"  and  a  paltry  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  the  shabby 
recompense  they  obtained  for  his  disinterested  achieyements.  Adding 
cruelty  to  insult,  it  will  be  shown  that  they  did  not  eyen  secure  the 
empty  honour  of  a  Barony  to  the  magnanimous  indiyidual  who  had  so 
implicitly  confided  in  their  word  of  honour. 

Those  auxiliary  discoyerers,  the  Messrs  Lister  and  Tom,  will  be 
treated  as  resembling  the  "  unfortunate  adyenturers  whose  final  disap* 
pointment  infiamed  their  rage  against  Columbus  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
they  teased  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  incessantly  with  memorials  con- 
taining the  detail  of  their  own  grieyances,  and  the  articles  of  their 
charge  against  Columbus.  Wheneyer  either  the  king  or  queen  appeared 
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in  paUic,  they  ■arrounded  them  in  a  tumtdtnary  manner,  iniisting 
witii  importunate  clamoun  for  the  pajment  of  the  arrears  (the  knight- 
hoods) due  to  them,  and  demanding  vengeance  upon  the  author  of 
their  sufferings." 

Francis  de  BoTadiUa,  a  knight  of  Calatraya,  it  is  on  record,  was 
appointed,  in  consequence  of  the  accusations  of  such  discontented 
persons,  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  with  full  powers  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Columhus,  and  if  he  should  find  the  charge  of  mal-adminis- 
tration  proved,  to  supersede  him  and  assume  the  goyemment  of  the 
island.  Just  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  explained,  was  William 
Charles  Wentworth,  a  representatiye  of  Sydney,  appointed  to  preside 
orer  a  committee,  with  full  powers  to  inquire  into  the  pretensions  or 
merits  of  the  great  gold  explorer,  and  if  it  should  find  the  alleged 
aenrices  prored,  to  name  the  amount  of  recompense  the  great  deeds 
deserre. 

There  was  at  the  same  time  a  rumour  that  the  representatiye  of 
Sydney  possessed  a  gold  yein,  which  supposed  yein  he  eyentually  sold 
at  a  price  incredibly  enormous,  but  the  immaculate  and  incorruptible 
gold  discoyerer,  it  will  be  ayerred,  steadfastly  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  any  such  rein  existed  at  all  at  the  alluyial  washings  of  the  Went- 
worth gold  field.  "  It  was  impossible,"  says  the  historian  of  Columbus, 
"  to  escape  condemnation,  when  a  preposterous  commission  made  it  the 
interest  of  the  judge  to  pronounce  the  person  he  was  sent  to  try 
guilty.**  It  was  equally  impossible,  the  noyelist  will  imply,  that 
justioe  could  be  obtained  under  the  circumstance  in  the  modem  case, 
and  with  yirtuous  indignation  he  will  point  to  the  aggrayated  injury 
done  to  exalted  integrity,  and  compassionately  repeat  the  distressing 
fact  that  the  committee  only  recommended  a  miserably  mean  gratuity 
of  fiye  thousand  pounds  to  the  extraordinary  man  to  whom  they  and 
■o  many  others  owed  their  princely  fortunes.  The  Knight  of  Calatraya 
(the  noyelist  will  moralize)  proceeded  with  the  open  daring  yalour  of  a 
highwayman,  and  his  conduct  contrasts  fayourably  with  the  selfish 
statecraft  and  designing  purpose  of  the  degenerate  representatiye  of 
Sydney. 

Boyadilla  sent  the  condemned  yiceroy  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  *'  Ferdi* 
pand  and  Isabella,  foreseeing  all  Europe  would  be  filled  with  indignation 
at  this  ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had  performed  actions 
worthy  of  the  highest  recompense,  instantly  issued  orders  to  set 
Columbus  at  liberty,  inrited  him  to  court,  and  remitted  money  to 
enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank.  But 
though  they  degraded  Boyadilla  in  order  to  remoye  suspicion  of  haying 
authorised  his  yiolent  proceedings,  they  did  not  restore  to  Columbus 
his  jurisdiction  and  priyileges  as  yiceroy.  He,  howeyer,  demanded,  in 
terms  of  the  origins]  capitulation  in  1492,  to  be  reinstated  in  his  office 
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of  rioeroy  orer  the  ooantries  which  he  had  discorered.  By  a  atraofe 
fatality,  the  circumstance  which  he  urged  in  support  of  hia  claim  deter-> 
mined  a  jealous  monarch  to  reject  it  The  greatness  of  his  disooreriM 
and  the  prospect  of  their  increasing  in  yalue  made  Ferdinand  consider 
the  concession  in  the  capitulation  as  extrayagant  and  impolitic  Ha 
was  afraid  of  entrusting  a  subject  with  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiotioii 
that  now  appeared  to  be  so  extremely  extensire,  and  might  grow  to  be 
no  less  formidable.  He  inspired  Isabella  with  the  same  suspicions,  and 
under  pretexts  equally  frivolous  and  unjust,  they  eluded  all  Columbus's 
requisitions  to  perform  that  which  a  solemn  compact  bound  them  to 
accomplish.  After  attending  the  court  of  Spain  for  near  two  years  at 
an  humble  suitor*  he  found  it  impossible  to  remore  Ferdinand's  preju- 
dices and  apprehensions,  and  perceiyed,  at  length,  that  he  laboiued  in 
vain  when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an  interested  and 
unfeeling  prince.*' 

Xow  the  novelist  will  go  on  to  show  that  Sir  Charles  Fits-Boy  and 
Mr  E.  Deas  Thomson  had  consulted  Bobinson's  History  of  Amerioa* 
and  they  coolly  determined  to  follow  closely  the  dishonourable  preoe- 
deals  offered  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  Spain ;  the  great  gold 
discoverer,  despairing  to  obtain  the  reward  of  his  deserts  in  Austndia, 
resolved  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Queen  of  England  in  Council.  All 
Europe  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  ungenerous  requital  his 
wonderful  performances  had  met  with ;  the  gratuities  provided  him  with 
money  to  enable  him  to  appear  at  court  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
position.  He  demau'led,  in  terms  of  the  original  capitulation  in  186I» 
to  be  rewarded  "  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  gold  discovery 
and  its  importance  to  the  British  Empire  "  By  a  strange  fatality,  the 
circumstance  he  urged  in  support  of  his  claim  determined  its  rejection. 
The  greatness  of  the  gold  discoveries,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
increasing  value,  made  her  Majesty's  Ministers  consider  the  oonoes* 
sions  in  the  capitulation  as  extravagant  and  impolitic.  The  ex-governor 
and  secretary  were  afraid  to  advise  payment  in  full,  since  the  claims 
now  appeared  so  extremely  extensive,  and  might  grow  to  be  no  Ism 
formidable  ;  they  inspired  her  Majesty  with  the  same  views,  and  the 
British  Grovemment,  under  pretexts  as  frivolous  as  unjust,  eluded  all 
requisitions  to  perform  that  which  a  solemn  compact  bound  them  to 
acc*omplish.  After  attending  the  court  of  St  James  for  nearly  tjiro 
years,  the  gold  discoverer  perceived  at  length  that  he  laboured  in  vain 
when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an  interested  and 
unfeeling  administration. 

But  Bovadilla,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  moat 
active  in  persecuting  Columbus,  perished  in  a  general  wreck  at  sea. 
"Historians,"  observes  Bobertson,  vastly  proud  of  his  vocationt 
**  struck  with  the  exact  discrimination  of  characters^  as  well  aa  the  just 
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difltrilnition  of  rewards  and  punishments  conspicnous  in  those  erents, 
unirersallj  attribute  them  to  an  immediate  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man.  Upon 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  race  of  men  who  were  witnesses  of  this 
occurrence  it  made  a  different  impression.  From  an  opinion  which 
Tulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  entertain  with  respect  to  persons  who  hare 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  sagacity  and  invention,  they  believed 
Columbus  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  and  imagined  that 
he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  storm  by  magical  arts  and  incantations 
in  order  to  be  avenged  of  bis  enemies.**  The  new  romance  will  attribute 
the  failure  of  the  aristocratical  aspirations  and  selfish  political  schemes 
of  Wentworth  and  the  more  active  persecutors  of  the  gold  discoverer 
to  a  retributive  justice  avenging  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man,  and  if, 
as  the  superstitious  race  of  men  believe,  the  gold  discoveries  are  more 
due  to  magical  arts  and  dark  supernatural  powers  than  to  the  honest 
endeavours  of  an  uncompromised  man,  let  the  humane  breathe  a  prayer 
ihat,  when  by  fearful  incantations  the  auriferous  wizard  shall  call  down 
vengeance  upon  bis  enemies,  mercy  may  be  extended  to  the  inconsistent 
Victorian  legislators. 

The  black  fellow  who  guided  Mr  Hargraves  over  the  Western  dis- 
tricts will  be  delineated  as  a  native  prince — a  duplicate  Cagique  Ounces 
nahari — who  unsuspectingly  conducted  Columbus  to  the  gold  mines  of 
Hispaniola,  and  then  gladly  purchased  forbearance  from  the  rapacious 
invaders  of  his  country  by  an  unconditional  surrender  of  all  the  gold 
his  hereditary  dominions  contained.  The  Sev.  W.  B.  Clarke  wiU,  of 
course,  be  introduced,  probably  as  the  implacable  bishop  of  Badajoz, 
who  continued  to  contend,  even  after  tangible  proof  of  the  affirmative, 
that  America  vfos  not  in  the  Ecui  Lidies,  and  learnedly  argued  to  the 
last  extremity  against  the  alleged  demonstration  by  Columbus ;  the 
modem  churchman  wiU  be  represented  as  actuated  by  inveterate 
animosity  to  intuitive  genius,  opposed  to  all  new  theories,  and  charged 
with  continually  whispering  disparaging  suggestions  into  the  ears  of 
the  quasi-sovereigns ;  while  I  shall  most  likely  be  described  as  the 
worst  character  of  the  whole  lot — the  very  Amerigo  Vespucci  of  gold 
discoverers,  of  whom  it  is  said — "  Soon  after  his  return  he  trans* 
mitted  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  discoveries  to  one  of  his 
eountrymen  (in  Florence),  and  labouring  with  the  vanity  of  a  traveller 
to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  address  and  confidence  to 
frame  his  narrative  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  the  glory  of 
having  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the  New  World.  The  countiy 
of  which  Amerigo  was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer  came  gradually 
to  be  called  by  his  name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as  unaccount- 
able as  unjust,  has  perpetrated  this  error.  By  the  universal  consent  of 
nations,  America  is  the  name  bestowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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The  bold  pretensions  of  a  fortunate  impostor  hare  robbed  the  disoorerer 
of  the  New  World  of  a  distinction  which  belonged  to  him.  The  name 
of  Amerigo  has  supplanted  that  of  Columbus ;  and  mankind  may  regret 
an  act  of  injustice  which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  time,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  redress.'*  What  the  historian  writes  of  the  navigator,  so 
will  the  novelist,  changing  but  a  few  words,  say  of  me — "  Mr  Davison 
magnified  his  own  exploits,  he  framed  narratives  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  some  share  in  the  glory  of  the  gold  discoveries,  he  wrote  a 
theory  after  pirating  original  ideas  from  his  illustrious  prototype,  and 
made  the  world  believe  it  all  came  out  of  his  own  head ;  '*  thus  the 
writer  will  insist  did  the  bold  speculations  of  a  fortunate  inquirer  rob, 
by  his  theory,  the  gold  discoverer  of  a  distinction  that  belonged  to  him. 
The  theory,  of  which  Davison  is  supposed  to  be  the  author,  supplanted 
that  of  Murchison,  and  anticipated  a  far  superior  one  already  in  pre- 
paration. By  an  early  publication  in  a  local  newspaper,  he  prematurely 
disclosed  many  leading  principles,  and  produced  a  hybrid  system  of 
much  plausibility ;  but,  in  reality,  as  far  removed  from  the  scientific 
heights  of  Clarke  on  the  one  hand  as  from  the  practical  depths  of  Har- 
gravcs  on  the  other.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  it  will  be  significantly 
noted,  has  perpetrated  the  error,  and  may  regret  an  act  of  injustice  it 
is  now  too  late  to  redress.'*    Such  will  be  the  fictitious  tale. 

The  careful  searcher  after  truth,  not  to  be  deluded  with  the  flourish- 
ing accounts  of  novel  writers,  referring  to  the  page  of  history,  will  read 
that  "  Colnmbus  early  communicated  his  ideas  concerning  the  proba- 
bility of  discovering  new  countries,  by  sailing  westwards,  to  Paul,  a 
physician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  cosmog^phy,  and 
who,  from  the  learning  as  well  as  candour  which  he  discovers  in  his 
reply,  appears  to  have  been  well  entitled  to  the  confidence  which  Co- 
lumbus placed  in  him.  He  warmly  approved  of  the  plan,  suggested 
several  facts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  per- 
severe in  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which  must  redound  so  much 
to  the  honour  of  his  country  and  the  benefit  of  Euro|)e  ;**  and  the 
reader  will  ask,  did  the  gold  discoverer  consult  with  any  coemographist 
who,  like  Paul,  warmly  approved  of  the  plan,  suggested  several  facts  in 
confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  perseverance  in  so  laudable  an  un- 
dertaking P  It  can  only  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  official  report  mentions 
no  such  person,  the  question  being  considered  by  the  committee  of 
inquiry  as  extra-judicial ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  body  of  wise  men, 
that  the  ipse  dixit  of  gold  discoverers,  and  a  distribution  of  gratuities  in 
proportion  to  the  assertions  of  each  claimant,  was  the  least  tedious 
method  of  inquiry ;  they  found,  by  the  affirmation  of  the  gold  discoverer 
himself,  that  he  had  returned  from  California  purposely  to  search  for 
gold,  and  it  needed,  in  their  estimation,  no  Paul  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances. 
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*'  To  a  mind  laM  capable  of  forming  and  ezecnting  greal  dangna  (or 
of  more  implicitly  relying  upon  the  opinions  of  Paul,  as  the  caae  migbi 
be)  than  that  of  Colqmbus,  all  thoae  reasonings,  and  obserrationa,  and 
authorities  would  hare  serred  only  as  the  foundation  of  some  plausible 
and  fruitless  Iheory,  which  might  have  furnished  matter  for  ingenious 
disoourse  or  fanciful  conjecture.  Fully  satisfied,  himself,  with  respect  to 
the  truth  of  his  (or  Paul*s)  system,  he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the 
test  of  experiment.'*  The  reader  may  demand  what  was  the  gold  dia- 
oorerer's  system  P  And  again,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  committee 
held  it  to  be  extra-judicial  to  ask  if  he  had  any  system,  or  if  he  beliered 
in  the  theory  of  any  encouraging  Paul ;  but  since  they  disoorered  that 
he  had  returned  "  purposely  to  search  for  gold/'  they  presumed  that  he 
was  competent  to  comprehend  "  all  those  reasonings,  and  observationa, 
and  authorities,  which  serred  as  the  foundation  of  a  plausible  thou^ph 
not  a  fruitless  theory,  which  soon  aflerwards  appeared. 

"  The  first  step  of  Columbus  towards  discovery  was  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  some  of  the  considerable  powers  in  Europe  capable  <^ 
undertaking  such  an  enterprise.  He  made  an  overture  to  John  II, 
King  of  Portugal.  Here  every  circumstance  seemed  to  promise  him  a 
favourable  reception.  The  King  listened  to  him  in  the  most  gracioua 
manner,  and  referred  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  Diego  Ortis, 
Bbhop  of  Ceuta,  and  two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent  cosmographera 
(the  geologists  and  mineralogists  of  their  day),  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  consult  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  persons  according  to 
whose  decisions  his  scheme  was  to  be  adopted  or  rejected,  had  been  the 
ehief  directors  of  the  Portuguese  navigations,  and  had  advised  to  search 
for  a  passage  to  India  by  steering  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  Columbus  recommended  as  shorter  and  more  certain.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  approve  of  his  proposal  without  submitting  to  the 
doable  mortification  of  condemniDg  their  own  theory,  and  of  acknow- 
ledging his  superior  sagacity."  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Genoese  was  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  King's  advisers. 
The  theory  of  which  the  alluvial  gold-discoverer  was  the  first  proselyte, 
recommended  the  search  for  gold  in  Australia  to  be  made  in  the  inter- 
stices of  slates ;  the  official  advisers,  on  the  contrary,  decided  that  the 
examinations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  quartz  veins  and  rocks,  from 
which  they  said  all  alluvial  gold  had  been  disintegrated.  **  But  true 
science,"  says  Kobertson,  "  had  hitherto  made  so  little  progress  that 
the  philosophers  selected  to  judge  in  matters  of  such  moment  did  not 
comprehend  the  first  principles  upon  which  Columbus  founded  his 
conjectures  and  hopes."  Nor,  it  may  be  said,  until  the  theory  that 
guided  the  alluvial  gold-discoverer  appeared,  could  the  geologists  com- 
prehend the  first  principles  upon  which  he  acted,  nor  could  they,  more 
than  the  King  of  Portugal's  advisers,  approve  of  the  new  system  without 
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the  doable  mortification  of  condemning  their  own  theory,  and  acknow* 
ledging  that  the  allurial  gold  discoTerj,  and  the  discoTery  of  gold  in 
qaartz-veins  were  not  necessarilj  identical.   The  Portuguese  cosmogra- 
phitts,  "  After  teasing  Columbus  with  captious  questions,  and  starting 
innumerable  objections,  with  a  Wew  of  betraying  him  into  such  a  parti- 
cular explanation  of  his  system  as  might  draw  from  him  a  full  discovery 
of  its  nature,  deferred  passing  a  final  judgment  with  respect  to  it."  The 
geologists  of  Australia,  in  like  manner,  vainly  teased  the  alluvial  gold- 
discoverer  with  captious  questions,  and  perused  his  official  correspondence 
to  find  such  particular  explanations  of  his  system  as  might  draw  from 
him  a  full  discovery  of  its  nature,  but  neither  they  nor  the  Colonial 
Grovemment  could  ever  discover  the  coherency  of  his  observations  ;  and 
if  the  alluvial  gold-discoverer  really  had  borrowed  any  useful  principles 
from  the  ingenious  discourse  and  fanciful  conjectures  of  an  unknown 
Paul,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  Paul  himself  could  alone  explain  the 
whole  system.  Occasionally  the  great  gold-discoverer  made  reference  to  a 
friend  Davison;  but  a  belief  prevailed  that  the  obscure  friend  waa 
merely  a  useful  myth — a  fabulous  personage — an  ideal  creation  of  con- 
venience, having  no  corporeal  entity. 

But  my  novel  writer  will  be  instructed  to  oppose  a  still  more  extra- 
vagant romance — there  is  no  effect  he  will  argue  without  an  adequate 
cause.  Providence  employs  intelligent  agents,  and  these,  in  tani« 
direct  other  subordinate  instruments  to  effect  his  purposes.  Thoae 
magnificent  puppet-kings  which  dazzle  the  wondering  eyes  of  rustics  at 
a  country  fair  have  their  strings  pulled  by  unseen  hands  from  behind ; 
monarchs  of  the  stage  are  coutroUcd  by  managers  and  employers,  and 
sovereigns  more  substantially  regal,  in  like  manner,  by  their  ministers. 
Napoleon  had  his  Talleyrand ;  Warwick  was  a  king-maker :  thence, 
drawing  analogous  conclusions,  the  writer  of  romance  will  make  it 
apparent  that  a  man  of  science,  of  Permian  celebrity,  had  long  reigned 
absolutely  as  king  of  the  gold  mines,  but  suddenly  there  arose  amongst 
the  diggers  a  king-maker,  and  he,  finding  the  self-confident  scholar 
puffed  up  wiih  Qie  pride  of  false  knowledge,  authoritatively  proclaiming 
from  his  presidential  position  dangerous  doctrines  treasonable  to  tme 
science,  forthwith  took  pains  to  overthrow  the  tyrant,  and  elevate  a 
practical  digger  to  rule  iu  his  stead.  All  men  rendered  a  willing  alle- 
giance to  the  new  dynasty :  but  the  upstart  sovereign  proving  ungrateful 
and  incompetent,  was,  in  turn,  detlironed ;  and  finally,  another  son  of 
science  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Such  shall  be  the 
counter- fiction,  properly  spiced  to  suit  the  public  taste. 

The  greatest  practical  gold-discoverer  that  ever  lived  languished  in 
neglect  at  the  time  the  gold  gratuities  were  distributed.  The  term 
*'  greatest  practical  discoverer  *'  signifies  the  one  who  obtained  the 
largest  amount  of  gold  with  the  least  possible  labour,  aided  by  the 
smallest  modicum  of  knowledge — in  short,  it  means  modest  aboriginal 
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Jackey,  'the  finder  of  the  monster  nugget  at  Louisa  Creek.  There  was 
at  the  Antipodes  in  those  days  no  enterprising  Bamum  equal  in  ability 
to  the  great  American  model ;  that  able  philanthropist  could  easily 
have  made  terms  with  Jackey,  and  amassed  a  fortune  upon  the  specu- 
lation of  his  exhibition  in  Europe  as  a  prodigy.  He  would  have  engaged 
an  orator  to  recount  and  expatiate  upon  his  performances.  The  speaker 
would  relate,  when  addressing  enlightened  audiences,  that  Sir  Roderick 
Murohison  predicted  by  the  aid  of  Palaeontology,  and  Jackey  demon- 
strated by  the  light  of  innate  genius,  the  existence  of  monster  nuggets 
in  Australia.  The  extraordinary  aboriginal  perceived  by  intuition  that 
the  fulness  of  time  had  come  (the  planets  being  in  favourable  conjunc- 
tion) ;  therefore  he  took  seven  times  seven  steps  from  Louisa  Creek 
towards  a  quartz  ridge  ;  the  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  sun,  and  striking 
the  earth  with  his  staff,  '*  Here,"  said  he  confidently,  **  ought  to  be  the 
first  monster  nugget,  and,  looking  at  his  feet,  sure  enough  there  lay  a 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  pure  gold  in  one  solid  lump  (profound  sensa- 
tion). Envious  detractors,  the  declaimer  would  shout  with  wild  excite- 
ment, have  tried  to  represent  it  all  as  an  accident,  and  "  Oh,  dreadful 
shame!"  would  burst  sympathetically  from  the  indignant  assembly. 
The  lecturer,  again  calming  himself,  might  proceed  to  add :  Jackey  was 
not  greedy ;  with  noble  disinterestedness  he  said,  "  Discovery  has  no 
parts,  there  are  plenty  more  large  nuggets  at  Ballarat ;  let  the  poor 
pale-faced  strangers  have  the  rest;  my  mission  is  fulfilled;  I  have 
taught  mankind  how  to  find  monster  lumps  of  gold ;  the  forest  yields 
opossums — the  rivers  fish — ignorance  is  bliss — I  will  return  to  my 
my  home  in  the  wilds."  But  Bamum,  the  benefactor,  it  would  be 
shown,  came  to  the  rescue:  **  No,"  he  exclaimed,  "  never  shall  such 
distinguished  merit  retreat  into  obscurity — the  learned  and  the  noble 
shall  view  the  nonpareil  face  to  face — stubborn  science  shall  succumb 
to  the  light  of  intuition."  And  now  the  speaker  might  significantly 
conclude  the  hat  will  go  round  to  receive  any  gratuities  that  an  intelli- 
gent public  may  be  pleased  to  bestow.  If  credulity  and  generosity  be 
not  exhausted,  the  hat  would  certainly  be  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
great  nugget  business,  the  practised  showman  would  say,  was  unskilfully 
handled ;  the  Baronet  and  the  Blackfellow  might  both  have  been  made 
Barons,  and  Bamum  himself  advanced  to  the  post  of  Governor- 
General. 

Sir  Eoderick  Impey  Murchison,  once  upon  a  fine  day,  after  dinner 
and  wine,  recommended  practical  tin-washers,  it  is  said,  to  undertake  a 
voyage  of  thirteen  thousand  miles,  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
Australia,  "  purposely  to  search  for  gold  "  (tarrying  at  home  himself, 
and  contributing  nothing  towards  the  passage-money) ;  but  if  that 
learned  geologist  had  gone  to  California,  turned  a  working  digger,  and 
found  out  that  his  abrasion-hypothesis  is  altogether  untenable— that 
the  doctrine  of  "  equal-dissemination-in-granite  "  is  utterly  unfounded— 
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had  he  discovered  that  alluvial  gold  is  moulded  in  shape  to  the  rocks 
upon  which  it  reposes,  and  that  the  rounded  quartz  pebbles  overlaying 
alluvial  beds  of  clean  granular  gold  are  not  charged  with  visible  specks 
of  the  precious  metal  (those  accidents  of  united  gold  and  quartz  called 
specimens,  the  formation  of  which  is  demonstrable  by  experiment, 
being  found  in  the  beds  of  gold,  not  as  some  suppose  indiscriminately 
mixed  amongst  the  so-called  waterwom  pebbles) — so  much  correction 
of  error  and  increase  of  knowledge  would  have  shaken  Sir  B.  Mur- 
chison's  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  whole  system  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  such  haphazard 
advice.  But  had  the  celebrated  trilobite  classifier  known  of  any  Cornish 
tin-miners  emigrating  to  Australia  in  pursuit  of  other  business,  it  is 
likely  that  he  would  have  given  them  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge, 
pointed  out  the  probably  auriferous  localities,  and  encouraged  trials  to 
be  made.  This  is  all  I  can  boast  of  having  done.  My  own  views 
negative  of  the  abrasion  notion  was  the  fruit  of  field  observation 
engrafted  upon  the  broad  principles  of  science  and  rudimentary  geology, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  inadmissible  doctrines.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  those  views  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr  Hargraves  in  Australia, 
where  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  in  its  gold-producing  districts, 
was  already  familiarly  known  to  me,  has  proved  commercially  impor- 
tant beyond  all  human  expectation  and  probability.  The  results  have 
been  immense  in  magnitude,  the  principles  have  been  but  local  in 
application,  nevertheless  their  main  features  remain  as  immutable 
truths,  and  will  continue  when  the  wranglings  and  contentions  of  the 
day  shall  have  passed  away. 

After  discovering  the  falsity  of  the  Murchison  doctrines  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  any  person  whatever  to  have  foreknown  with  certainty 
in  1850  how  immensely  rich  were  the  gold  deposits  in  the  Australian 
Cordillera,  even  although  the  frequent  finding  of  gold  in  quartz  by  the 
shepherd  Macgregor  was  then  a  known  fact  The  natural  cause  of  the 
origin  of  alluvial  gold  deposits  had  been  wrongly  explained,  and  still 
remained  a  mystery,  except  as  an  incipient  inquiry.  The  hand  of 
Mr  Hargraves  first  demonstrated  in  Australia  the  existence  of  gold 
moulded  upon  the  surface  of  slates,  and  proved  the  universality  of  great 
principles  entirely  overlooked  by  the  scientific  world.  The  subsequent 
development  of  the  great  extent,  extraordinary  richness,  and  particular 
localities  of  alluvial  gold  deposits  in  Australia,  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
large  body  of  operative  diggers,  guided  by  certain  general  consider- 
ations respecting  the  petrific  character  of  bedding  rocks,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  mountain  trends,  as  explained,  at  an  early  date,  by  the  B«v.  W. 
B.  Clarke.  The  titled  prognosticator  in  post-prandial  conversations,  or 
practical  charlatans  from  equivocal  motives,  may  in  propitious  moments 
have  foretold  their  vast  extent  and  unprecedented  richness.  Jackey 
the  genius,  or  Calvert  the  boaster,  may  in  turn  be  held  up  to  popular 
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mdauTBtkm  m»  the  mote  eeeentrie  ongiiimlitj,  aeeocdinf^y  at  ^Lar 
BMnanM  or  Oilj  Gmmmoiift  maj  proTe  to  be  the  more  capable  mea 
of  bocineM ;  bat,  for  mj  part,  I  cannot  admit  that  anj  one  extraTagant 
predicter  of  gold  erer  beliered  hia  exprcaacd  wiahea,  hopea,  or  opinioat, 
with  fuffieieDt  eoofidence  to  hare  made  any  conaiderable  pecnniaij  or 
penonal  facrillce  opon  the  chance  of  the  Anatralian  gold  fields  turning 
oat  aa  glorioasly  nch  ai  they  hare  done.  Scepticiam  concerning  gzeai 
men  ia  perhapa  my  foible ;  I  coold  hardly  hare  behered,  had  the 
aaaarance  retted  apon  leaa  honoorable  aathority,  that  Mr  HargraTet 
had  retamed  firom  California  to  Aoatralia  in  1851«  '*  parpoaely  to 
■earch  for  gold."  I  am.  Sir,  Ac, 

12th  September,  1855.  Simpsok  Datuov. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Second  pJuuis  of  an  higtcnricul  parallel. 

The  men  of  science  in  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  oentory, 
obstinate  in  their  belief  that  ao  Eastern  passage  to  India  might  yet  be  dis- 
coTered  shorter  than  the  Western  one  which  Colombos  was  alleged  to 
hare  demonstrated,  prerailed  at  length  upon  the  King  of  Portugal  to 

Sersist  in  his  grand  sdieme  of  opening  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
oubling  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  The  king  accordingly 
Xipped  a  squadron,  and  gaTc  the  command  of  it  toYasco  de  Grama,  who, 
r  various  adventures,  arrived  in  India  at  Calecut,  upon  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  in  3iay,  14dS,  and  returning  again  to  Europe,  landed  in  Lisbon, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years,  two  months,  and  five  days.  '*  In  com- 
parison with  events  so  wonderful,"  says  Robertson,  "all  tliat  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  great  and  splendid  faded  away  and  disappeared.*'  The 
ardent  admirers  of  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  navigator  Columbus,  and 
the  implicit  believers  in  the  science  of  the  Bishop  of  Badajoz,  were  now 
equally  disposed  to  believe  that  each  discoverer  had  attained  the  same 
end,  of  opening  a  passage  by  sea  to  India,  though  found  by  sailing  in 
opposite  directions.  "  The  merchants,  w  ithout  attending  to  this  discus- 
sion, engaged  eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  commerce  whidi 
was  now  open  to  them.'* 

The  gold  diggings  at  Ballarat  in  Victoria  were,  in  an  official  report, 
declared  to  have  been  substantially  discovered  by  Mr  Thomas  Hiscodc, 
who  candidly  owned  he  had  been  induced  to  examine  that  locality  by 
reading  the  geological  writings  of  the  £ev.  Mr  Clarke.  Of  the  astound- 
ing productiveness  of  these  newly -discovered  gold  mines  it  may  be  truly 
iaid,  that  "  in  comparison  with  events  so  wonderful  all  that  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  great  and  splendid  faded  away  and  disappeared.*'  The 
admirers  of  the  practical  performances  of  Mr  Hargraves  and  the 
believers  in  the  scientific  declaratioDS  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  now 
agreed  in  opinion  that  each  discoverer  had  arrived  at  the  same  just 
conclusions  oy  entirely  different  methods ; — the  one,  while  maintaining 
that  alluvial  gold  had  been  degraded  from  quartz  veins,  and  the  other, 
by  obtaining  gold  from  placer  deposits,  without  ever  having  seen  a 
veinstone  of  gold  bearing  i^uartz ;  the  Australian  merchants,  stock- 
owners,  and  landed  proprietors,  without  attending  to  these  theo- 
retical discussions,  engaged  eagerly  in  the  lucrative  commerce  and 
beneficial  appropriation  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  was  now  every- 
where open  to  them. 
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Third  phasis  of  an  hisfoncal  parallel. 

The  Bishop  of  Badajoz,  now  Spanish  Minister  for  the  Indies,  and  in 
that  capacity  director  of  the  several  expeditions  of  discovery  despatched 
by  his  Government  to  the  New  World,  resolved  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
science  by  exposing  the  arrogant  conceit  and  deceitful  imposture  of 
Columbus,  whom  he  alleged  had  never  reached  India  at  all,  noryet  prac- 
tically proved  the  earth  to  bo  round.  The  services  of  ferdinand 
Magellan,  a  Portuguese,  were  engaged  for  this  arduous  task,  which  re- 
Quired  not  only  the  negative  proof  that  America  was  not  India,  but  alao 
the  accoraplislunent  of  the  original  and  favourite  subject  of  Columbus, 
wherein  he  had  so  entirely  faued,  namely,  to  demonstrate  practically 
by  circumnavigation  the  theory  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth. 

On  the  10th  of  Augtist,  1519,  Magellan  sailed  from  Seville  with  five 
ships,  and  after  sufTcring  incredible  distress  in  the  longest  voyage  that 
had  ever  been  made  on  the  unbounded  ocean,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and 
reached  the  Moluccas  in  the  East  Indies,  "  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Spaniards,  bv  holding 
a  westerly  course,  had  arrived  at  that  sequestered  seat  of  their  most 
valuable  commerce,  which  thev  themselves  had  discovered  by  sailing  in 
an  opposite  direction."  But  Magellan  unfortunately  lost  his  life  at  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  coveted  honour  was  reserved  for  his  subordinate  in 
command,  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano,  to  complete  this  great  practical  iin« 
dertaking,  and  return  eastwardly  to  Spain  by  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
after  having  sailed  round  the  globe  in  the  space  of  three  years  and 
twenty-eij^ht  days. 

To  contmue  the  parallel,  the  Kev.  Mr  Clarke,  having  been  appointed 
hj  the  Crown  to  survey  the  gold  fields  of  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  to 
direct  the  several  Government  explorations,  resolved  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  science  by  disputing  that  any  new  discovery  in  physics  or 
philosophy  had  been  made  by  the  revelation  in  Australia  of  ^old  in 
placer  deposits.  He  averred  that  the  errors  and  misinterpretations  of 
geologists  in  Europe  were  not  the  deductions  of  science  for  which  he— 
the  first  scientific  discoverer  of  gold  in  Australia— could  be  held  respon- 
sible :  the  "  equable-dissemination "  doctrine  being,  he  admitted, 
merely  a  myth — the  brain-creation  of  parlour  philosophers,  to  which  he 
had  never  assented :  and  while  he  (the  Eev.  Mr  Clarke)  concluded 
that  some  alluvial  gold  had  undoubtedly  been  originated  by  the  abra- 
sion of  quartz  veins,  ye(  that  origination  had  never,  he  alleged,  been 
looked  upon  byhim  as  th^  sole  source  of  alluvial  gold ;  and  consider- 
ing that  Mr  jSargraves  had  failed  to  expound  any  other  theory  of 
which  his  gold  finding  was  the  demonstration,  the  inquiry  had  only 
followed  in  due  course,  whether  or  no  any  other  practical  person  like 
Magellan — whose  demonstrative  proof  of  the  earth's  rotundity  far 
surpassed  that  of  Columbus — could  prove  the  placer  deposit  gold  dis* 
covcry  to  have  been  made  according  to  the  rules  of  abstract  science  com* 
bined  with  acquired  practical  experience. 

Finally,  it  may  be  now  suggested  that  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  by 
visiting  the  gold-fields  of  AustnUia,  and  availing  himself  of  all  the  prac- 
tical discoveries  and  explanatory  theories  hitherto  accomplished,  and 
uniting  with  them  his  own  scientific  resources  and  superior  knowledge, 
may  yet  demonstrate  the  infallibility  of  his  so-called  scientific  views, 
and  in  circumnavigating  the  wliole  question  of  the  origin  of  gold,  at 
last  prove  himself  to  be  the  Scb.istion  del  Cano  of  gold  discoverers  in 
Australia.  8.  D. 


iarl  iinl^. 


SIR  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON  AND  THE 
REV.  WILLIAM  BRANWHITE  CLARKE. 

An  Address  &om  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to  the  assembled 
AustraKan  colonists  delivered  seven  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  gold-washing  in  Australia,  together  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  which  appeared  in  a  public 
journal  about  the  same  time  in  Sydney  (wnere  the  latter  then 
resided,  and  which  he  may  prooably  have  revised)  are  both 
here  republished  in  order  to  place  the  reader  more  fully  in 
possession  of  the  respective  claims  made  by  each  of  tnese 
scientific  prcdicators  of  the  gold  discovery.  The  *  Times ' 
reported  the  celebration  of  the  Seventieth  Anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Australian  Colonies  on  the  26th  «fanuary, 
1858,  by  a  public  dinner  in  London  at  the  Albert  Tavern, 
the  chair  being  occupied  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  D.C.L., 
and  late  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales*  The  *  Sydney  Herald/  after  republishing  in  the  colony 
the  numerous  patriotic  and  congratulatory  addresses  of  a 
general  character,  reported  a  few  days  subsequently  the  following 
two  particular  speeches  relating  especially  to  gold  discoveries, 
in  consequence  of  the  Editors  having  received  communications 
on  the  subject  from  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Sir  W.  M.  Man- 
ning, Mr  T.  S.  Mort,  Dr  Dobie,  Mr  G.  A.  Lloyd,  and  Mr 
Arclier  ;  and  being  thus  enabled  to  present  a  frill  and  accurate 
report  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  tlic  occasion. 
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Lord  Alfred  Churchill  said :  In  giving  the  toast  which  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  propose,  viz.,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Gold-fields  of 
Australia,"  I  feel  I  must  couple  with  it  the  name  of  Sir  E.  Murchison, 
to  whom  was  due  the  credit  of  having  first  foretold  its  existence. 
During  the  last  three  hundred  years  I  cannot  remember  more  than  even 
half-a-dozcn  great  men  who,  by  the  force  of  their  own  intuitive  geniuB, 
had  made  discoveries  having  greater  weight  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  and  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind,  than  that  of  gold 
in  the  Australian  colonies.  In  the  earlier  ages,  as  li^ht  and  intelligence 
were  but  beginning  to  dawn,  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  and  ColumboB, 
and  subsequently  those  of  Harvey,  Sir  I.  Newton,  and  Adams,  might 
each  be  quoted  as  instances  of  that  genius  which  had  been  sevenuly 
followed  by  a  great  stride  in  the  general  intelligence  and  mateiial  social 
progress  of  society ;  but  in  these  later  days  the  discovery  of  gold  might 
oe  &irly  said  to  have  eclipsed  the  others  in  its  happy  results.  I  trast 
that,  when  the  circumstance  is  fully  known,  that  honour  will  fairly  be 
acceded  to  Sir  B.  Murchison.  Sir  K.  Murchison,  in  his  earlier  life^ 
had  visited  the  gold  districts  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Bussia.  and  had 
received  man^  marks  of  distinction  and  honour  from  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  for  his  various  researches  in  those  districts.  In  1844  he  was 
examining  various  mineralogical  specimens  shown  him  by  Count  Strze* 
lecki  from  the  eastern  portion  of  Australia,  when  he  was  struck  by  their 
similarity  to  those  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  general  north  and 
south  districts  of  the  geological  formation.  In  consequence  of  thia 
resemblance  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Geographical  Society  in  that 
year  upon  the  possible  existence  of  gold  in  Australia.  In  1846  he  was 
consulted  by  Sir  C.  Lemon  for  suggestions  which  might  tend  to  help 
the  workmen  in  his  county  (Cornwall).  Upon  this  Sir  B.  Murchison 
recommended  their  emigrating  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  for  gold  in 
the  Australian  drift,  much  in  the  same  way  that  they  did  for  tin  in  their 
own  country.  In  1848  he  received  letters  from  two  individuals  in  Aus- 
tralia, named  Smith  and  Phillips,  who,  having  heard  of  his  vaticinations, 
wrote  to  inform  him  that  they  had  actually  discovered  gold,  and  for- 
warded specimens  of  quartz  containing  it.  Sir  B.  Murchison  imme- 
diately brought  the  subject  before  the  notice  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
instigated  them  to  remove  the  lieavy  restrictions  which  prevented  any 
further  search  for  the  precious  metals.  He  knew  what  it  is  to  move 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  on  this  occasion  they  fully  bore  out  their  cha- 
racter, and  all  Sir  B.  Murchison's  endeavours  were  fntiie.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  question  had  never 
again  been  onened.  Honour  to  Hargraves,  who  first  discovered  a 
workable  gola-ficld ;  but  had  Sir  B.  Murchison*s  vaticination  been 
followed  up,  Australia  would  have  been  a  gold  country  in  IS4S,  instead 
of  waiting  for  1851.     (Loud  cheers). 

Sir  BoDEBiCK  MuBCHisoN  then  rose  and  said — Sir  Charles  Nichol- 
son, my  Lords  and  Gentlemen :  Whilst  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the 
very  high  honour  you  have  done  me  in  coupling  my  name  with  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  it  would  ill  become  me  not  to  disclaim 
the  over-flattering  compliments  which  my  noble  young  friend.  Lord  A. 
Churchill,  has  paid  me,  and  above  all,  if  I  did  not  deprecate  his  com- 
parison of  the  prediction  of  a  hard-working  geologist  with  some  of  the 
profouudest  inductions  of  the  greatest  pliilosophers.  No,  gentlemen, 
my  story  is  soon  told,  and  is  plain,  short,  and  intelligible.  Whilst  I 
am  the  last  man  who  would  snatch  from  others  their  participation  in 
the  great  event  which  has  raised  your  colonies  to  their  present  pitch  of 
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irr^I^T  acvept  that  amount  of  praiRe  which  you  may 


x'"*"     "^^  I  •"«ii*J  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  pold 
***  j'kii  Ji**"  ^*'*'"  discovered  ;  and  fourthly,  that  I  published  these 
*^*     tt.xx't"!^^^  ^y  various  other  writings,  in  succeedinj^  years,  and 
**'*'*J    V^  took  pUce  long  before  the  practical  opening  out  of  your 
*I^tf  iW  memorable  year  1861.     Let  me,  however,  explain  that, 
"^T  kiTtng  been  in  Australia,  I  could  not  have  formed  my  first 
ta«i*0^'«^  ^'^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  advantage  of  seeing  numerous  rock  spe- 
j^HM^di  m  the  year  1844,  which  my  distinguished  friend  Count  Strze- 
Wl?  Mil  brought  home  for  the  illustration  of  the  excellent  work  which 
^  f«bli«hed  in   1846,  the  result  of  several  years  of  the  arduous 
Df^^R'hes  of  that  intelligent  and  high-minded  man  who  explored  the 
4gi!tn»rn  range  of  New  South  Wales,  and  followed  the  western  bend  of 
llift  chain  from  his  own  Mount  Kosciusko  to  Port  Phillip,  and  even  to 
Y^Mtmania.     Having  then  just  returned  from  an  exploration  of  the  Ural 
lliiuntains,  I  could  not  avoid  being  struck  viith  the  similarity  of  the 
c^ief  rock  masses  of  Australia  to  those  of  the  Siberian  chain,  and 
knowing  that  similar  matrices  usually  produce  similar  mineral  sub- 
ttanees,  opined  that  gold  ought  to  be  found  in  our  Australian  colonies, 
though  it  "  had  not  yet  been  discovered  in  them."     At  that  time  (1844), 
and  long  afterwards,  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  auri- 
ferous specimens  in  the  colonies  ;  but  being  called  upon  in  the  year 
1^16  by  my  esteemed  friend  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  the  President  of  the 
Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  to  express  my  sentiments  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Penzance,  and  to  suggest  some  method  of  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  many  Cornish  miners  who  were  then  out  of  work,  1 
boldly  urged  those  men,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  processes  of 
digging  und  washing  tin  ore,  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  and  tnere  extract 
gold  from  the  superficial  detritus  of  that  country,  just  as  they  found 
the  tin  ore  at  home !     Although  my  opinion  (which  was,  it  will  be 
remembered,  expressed  before  the  discovery  of  the  Californian   gold) 
made  little  impression  on  the  general  public,  and  was  scarcely  known 
beyond  scientific  circles,  though  printed   in  the  Transactions  of  the 
G«oIogiciU  Society  of  Cornwall,   some  Cornishmen  did  emigrate  to 
your  colonies.     Other  persons    also  heard  of  my  anticipations  and 
advice,  so  that,  on  xny  return  from  a  long  exploratfon  of  the  Alps  and 
Apennines  in  1848,  I  perceived,  by  letters  from  Australia,  that  I  had 
already  got  some  reputation  there,  for  two  correspondents,  a  Mr  Smith 
and  a  Air  Phillips,  both  unknown  to  me,  wrote  to  me  of  ^Id  being 
absolutely  found,  and  even  sent  me  small  specimens.    Then  it  was  that 
I  deemea  it  my  duty,  as  a  well-wisher  to  my   country,   at  once  to 
acquaint  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  with  the  fact  that  what  had  for 
four  years  been  a  theory  in  my  mind  was  realised ;  and  that  as  in  tlie 
tracts  where  some  specimens  of  gold  existed  much  might  be  found,  I 
begged  her  Majesty  s  Government  seriously  to  consider  the  best  and 
steadiest  mode  of  (developing  this  wealth,  and  also  to  modify  the  mining 
laws.    I  do  not  blame  the  noble  Earl  Grey,  who  was  then  Colonial 
Minister,  for  his  opinion  as  a  statesman,  an  opinion  held  by  many  other 
eminent  men,  that  the  opening  out  of  gold-fields  might  derange  a  paa- 
toral  population  like  that  of  Australia,  whose  wealth  and  prosperity  nad 
been  raised  upon  sheep  farming ;  but  T  simply  record  the  fact  to  show 
Chat,  come  what  might,  I  had  done  my  duty  as  a  mining  geologist  who 
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followed  science  for  its  own  sake,  in  announcing  to  my  own  Gk>Teni'* 
ment  not  the  theory  of  finding  gold,  but  the  absolute  discovery  qf  thai 
metal — a  discovery  which  might  change  not  only  the  whole  condition 
of  Australia,  but  probably  the  relations  of  the  world.  As  this  letter 
of  mine  lay  unknown  for  five  years  in  the  archiyes  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  was  not  printed  until  long  after  the  practical  opening  out  of 
the  gold-fields,  and  the  publication  of  huge  blue  books  m  wmoh  my 
name  was  never  mentioned.  I  requested  that  the  document  might  be 
printed,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  directed  its  publication  to  take 
place  in  the  last  of  those  voluminous  records  on  the  subject.  7ou  will 
then  see  how  little  my  countrymen  at  home,  still  less  the  colonistiy 
could  be  acquainted  with  my  doings,  all  of  which,  even  the  last,  took 
place,  I  repeat,  long  anterior  to  the  practical  opening  out  of  the  great 
gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  After  thia  orief 
explanation  I  think  you  will  admit  that  my  anticipations  and 
advice,  whatever  they  were  worth,  did  not  proceed  from  a  Bo« 
derick  Random.  Let  me  once  more,  gentiemen,  disclaim  on  my  part 
the  remotest  desire  to  derogate  from  the  just  claims  of  the  persona 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  Australian  gold  explorers ;  for 
after  the  subject  burst  upon  the  public  and  became  the  aaily  food  of 
our  newspapers,  other  persons  (it  was  then  for  the  first  time  announced) 
had  discovered  gold,  but  had  never  published  the  facts.  In  this  way  it 
had  remained  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  indeed  to  all  scientific  men 
in  Europe,  that  Count  Strxelecki  and  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  both 
valued  friends  of  my  own,  had  previously  broached  the  subject  in 
letters  to  oolonista,  hu^.  On  this  nead  they  have  indeed  both  borne 
testimony,  that  my  inductions  were  drawn  entireljr  irrespective  of  anj 
discoveries  which  they  made,  but  had  suppressed  in  de&rence  to  the 
Colonial  Government.  Let  each  man  of  science  have  his  due  share  in 
this  great  event — let  the  observations,  writings,  and  labours  of  Strzeleoki^ 
Clarke,  and  others,  and  the  practical  workings  of  Hargraves  have  each 
their  well- merited  praise — ^butl  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  if  the 
British  Government  had  acted  on  my  suggestions  in  liMid,  I  should 
certainly  have  obtained  long  ago  from  the  colonies  that  acknowledge 
ment  which  you  have  this  day  accorded  to  me,  and  which  is  the  beat 
reward  a  man  of  science  can  obtain  at  the  hands  of  hia  enlightened 
countrymen.  In  various  other  publications  on  the  subject  of  gold,  also 
printed  before  the  practical  workings  began,  I  alluded  to  the  coining 
gold  of  Australia,  whether  in  a  lecture  ^fore  the  Boyal  Institution,  in 
a  memoir  read  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  or.  finally,  in  the  article  Siberia  and  California,  of  the  '  Quar- 
terly Review  *  of  1860.  In  those  works  I  was,  indeed,  so  bold  as  to 
difier  from  distinguished  statists  and  statesmen  who  held  opinions  whioh. 
as  an  observer  or  facts,  I  never  could  understand  respecting  the  evu 
which  it  is  supposed  would  follow  from  a  too  grMt  infiux  of  gold. 
When  I  formerly  speculated  on  a  considerable  increase  of  gold 
from  Siberia,  andlongbefore  the  Australian  gold  was  discovered*  the 
illustrious  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  whose  memory  I  entertain  a  profound 
respect,  expressed  to  me  by  letter  hia  hope  "  that  we  mi|^ht  not  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thin^.  Yet  have  we  not  seen  how  the  impoverished 
countries  of  Europe,  which  had  no  metallic  currency,  have  rapidly  afak 
sorbed  all  our  superfluous  gold,  and  do  we  not  know  how  ardentiy  our 
merchanta  and  bankers  looked  for  a  fresh  supply  of  that  good  tningP 
Nay,  do  we  not  all  feel  how  seasonable  and  providential  was  the  arrim 
of  Australian  gold  during  the  recent  panic  P    Bat  I  most  not  wade  be- 
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jontl  mj  depihy  nor  dare  to  contend  with  those  ingonioos  gentlemen— ^ 
the  political  eeonomiBta.  I  mnst  indeed  confess  tnat  I  hare  jperlui|» 
Tentnred  somewhat  too  far  in  mj  estimate  of  the  natural  limit  or  re- 
striction of  the  snppljr  of  gold  m  what  I  have  called  "  the  Bank  of 
Nature.'*  In  speculating  on  the  future,  the  naturalist  has,  howerer, 
hut  one  safe  course  before  him.  He  must  judge  of  what  it  to  come  by 
what  has  past ;  and  as  the  history  of  mining,  from  the  time  of  Job  to  the 
present  period,  has  taught  us  that  gold  is  on  the  whole  superBcial,  as 
regards  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  has  nerer  been  largelT  or  profitably 
extracted  except  by  diggings  in  debris  deriyed  firom  tne  anrasion  of 
soeks,  so  the  period  has  sooner  or  later  inyariably  arriyed  when  each 
oountry  that  was  auriferous  has  ceased  to  be  so.  On  the  relation  of 
•ilyer  to  gold  I  still  maintain  what  I  hare  always  contended  for,  that 
whilst  gold  is  a  superficial  product  whose  yeins  diminish  and  thin  out 
downwards,  silyer  being  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  deeper 
seated  lead-bearing  rocks,  will  in  the  umg  run  maintain  its  old  relation 
to  the  more  precious  metal.  Happily,  indeed,  fm  Australia,  her  golden 
wealth  exceeds  anything  ewer  preTiously  recorded— her  troughs  of 
broken  auriferous  materials  are  richer  than  those  of  any  country  eyer 
explored,  saye  parts  of  California;  so  that  many  years  will  doubtless 
stiil  elapue  before  this  golden  produce  is  exhausted ;  and  long  before 
liiat  time  arrives  the  continent  of  Australia  will,  I  confidently  pro- 
phesy, contain  the  richest  and  most  industrial  colonists  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  ^e  inhabitants  of  all  classes  in  that  fine  oountry  will 
•ontinue  to  bless  the  day  when  the  gold-fields  were  discovered. 

Without  inquiring  at  present  whether  or  no  Mr  Hargrayes 
really  discoyered  the  tDorkabiUty  of  the  gold-fields,  as  Lord 
Alfred  Churchill  afBrms,  and  as  the  Messrs  Lister  and  Toms 
have  disputed  (whose  testimony,  reprinted  in  Appendix  H,  it 
is  possible  bis  lordship  may  never  nave  perused),  I  may  here 
introduce  a  few  remarks  on  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  speech. 
The  general  view  I  have  taken  of  the  claims  of  science  to  the 
gold  discovery  is  set  forth  in  a  third  public  letter,  and  in 
substance  the  sentiments  it  expresses  remain  unaltered  by 
aught  above  stated.  But  if  it  be  yet  maintained  by  the 
auwority  in  question  that  all  alluvial  gold  has  been  ^*  derived 
firom  the  abrasion  of  rocks,"  such  as  quartz  and  ^nite,  and  that 
^o  new  philosophical  discovery  has  been  maae^  then  I  think 
that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  as  the  organ  of  men  of  science 
generally — no  less  in  his  own  justification  than  in  that  of  the 
Key.  Mr  Clarke — ought  from  the  first  to  have  protested  with  all 
his  force  against  the  Targe  differential  reward  given  to  the  local 
discovery  of  Mr  Hargraves,  whom  no  one  can  in  good  &ith 
allege  to  be  **  the  first  discoverer  of  gold  " — who  never  even 
obtained  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  in  Australia  than  the  Rey. 
Mr  Clarke  had  already  foun£— or  than  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison himself  appears  to  have  previously  received  from 
Australia  in  1848.^ 

The  introduction   into   the   colony   of   the   simple  art  of 
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washing  the  soil  for  gold,  it  is  to  be  observed,  cannot  be 
claimed  by  any  single  individual,  but  had  been  brought  over 
before  the  12th  February,  1851,  by  numerous  miners  who  had 
themselves  learnt  the  art  of  gola-washing  in  California.  It 
should  also  be  stated  that  the  Mr  Smith  who  is  mentioiftedy 
purchased  the  ffold  which  it  appears  he  sent  to  Sir  R.  Mmw 
chison  in  England,  for  he  never  discovered  any  gold  in 
Australia  himself.  Mr  Smith  is  chiefly  known  in  the  colony 
as  having  exhibited  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  lump  of  gold 
found  by  a  shepherd  about  the  year  1846  in  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood where  Mr  Hargraves  washed  out  the  first  gold  on 
Summer  Hill  Creek.  This  shepherd  only  found  one  piece  of 
gold,  and  could  never  find  any  more  ;  but  another  shepherd — 
the  more  notorious  Macgregor — ^had  collected  at  various  times 
numerouB  pieces  near  \¥ellington  (about  fifty  miles  distant  firom 
the  former  place)y.and  I  presume  that  some  of  these  may  have 
been  the  specimens  which  came  into  possession  of  Mr  Smith 
and  Mr  Phillips,  and  were  by  them  forwarded  to  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  in  1848,  since  neither  of  these  persons  claim  to  be 
actual  gold-finders. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  drcumstances  connected 
vrith  the  gold  discovery  of  Mr  Hargraves  that  a  number  of 
practical  Uomish  tin-washers  were  already  settled  near  Sum* 
mer  Hill  Creek,  in  a  village  called  **  The  Cornish  Settlement,*' 
at  the  time  of  his  washing  the  first  auriferous  earth  on  that 
prolific  gold-bearing  watercourse,  and  besides  these  operative 
tin-washers  there  were  in  the  locality  several  settlers  and 
&rmers  of  somewhat  better  education  from  the  mining  districts 
of  Cornwall,  who  regularly  received  local  newspapers  fix)m 
that  part  of  England.  Such  persons  may  be  supposed  to  have 
seen  notices  in  the  public  prints  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's 
gold-seeking  recommendations,  as  reported  in  English  and 
especially  in  Cornish  newspapers.  However,  if  at  any  time 
they  did  see  them,  nothing  ever  came  of  the  information,  for 
neither  they  nor  the  practical  tin- washers  in  the  neighbourhood 
bad  ever  obtained  any  gold  by  washing  the  deposits  of  the 
streams  in  that  highly  auriferous  district.  The  intention 
claimed  by  Sir  Rooerick  Murchison  of  relieving  the  wants  of 
distressed  English  tin-miners  by  persuading  them  to  venture  to 
Australia  in  1846,  at  their  own  nsk  and  cost,  to  wash  for  gold, 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  a  most  impracticable  project, 
and  if  attempted  by  them  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in 
distressing  &ilure,  for  such  persons  in  all  probability  would 
never  have  reached  beyond  Paramatta,  still  less  likdhr  would 
they  have  been  to  cross  over  the  Blue  Mountains.    The  only 
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chance  of  their  success  would  have  depended  upon  their  pnw 
ceeding  to  the  interior  either  under  the  auspices  of  Gx>Yemment 
or  of  some  committee  in  England,  wilung  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  the 
consulting  geologist  of  the  Imperial  Government^  and  an 
opportumty  was  at  length  considerately  afforded  him  of  testing 
the  auriferous  character  of  Austraha  entirely  at  his  own 
discretion. 

The  Lfocal  Gbvemment  of  New  South  Wales  requested  the 
Imperial  Government,  about  the  year  1846,  to  despatch  from 
EiUffland  some  competent  person  to  make  a  geological  survey, 
and  to  ascertain  the  mineral  resources  of  the  colony.  The 
nomination  and  selection  of  a  suitable  person  was  refisrred  to 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  on  whose  recommendation  Mr  Samuel 
Stutchbury,  a  skilful  geologist,  was  appoint^  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  accepted  as  the  Government  geologist,  at  a  salary 
of  6002.  per  annum.  The  complaint,  therefore,  which  Sur 
Roderick  would  urge  of  the  negligence  of  the  Imperial  Gx>vem* 
ment  in  not  acting  upon  his  suggestions,  appears  to  be  quite 
unfounded.  Mr  Stutcnbury  had  fi^en  some  time  making  explo- 
rations in  the  colony,  and  was  temporarily  resident  in  the 
auriferous  districts  near  Bathurst  in  1851,  when  the  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Sydney  wrote  to  him  officially,  saying  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Hargraves  had  represented  to  him  that 
the  western  slope  of  the  main  range  was  generally  auriferous, 
and  that  a  gold-field  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bathurst, 
and  he  (the  Colonial  Secretary)  officially  required  an  opinion 
on  the  matter  from  him — ^the  authorised  Government  geologist 
To  this  demandMrStutchbury  officially  replied  that  '*  he  could 
tee  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  western 
districts  P^  and  even  after  this  communication  he  remained 
some  time  in  ignorance,  until  Mr  Hargraves  in  person  demon- 
strated the  fact  to  him  by  direction  of  the  Executive  Coundl. 
So  little  did  the  best  geologists  understand  the  subject  at  that 
time.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
would  have  given  just  the  same  reply  had  he  been  himself  in 
the  same  position,  for  the  fundamental  assertion  maintained  by 
him  that  the  metallic  grains  in  placer  deposits  have  been 
derived  fix>m  the  abrasion  of  quartz  and  other  stony  rocks,  is 
an  hypothesis  eminently  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  are 
ractically  inexperienced  in  gold-searching.  In  proof  of  this 
can  refer  to  no  better  instances  than  the  localities  of  the  two 
gold  discoveries.  Mr  Haiffraves  found  placer  deposits  of  gold 
upon  a  creek  where  no  g<3d-bearing  vemstones  have  yet  been 
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discoyered,  while  the  shepherd  Macgregor  obtained  his  gold 
firom  an  auriferous  quartz-veinstone  in  a  locality  where  no 
placer  deposits  have  yet  been  found ;  at  Goodgood^  too,  there 
IS  gold  in  the  soil,  but  there  is  none  in  the  quartz-veins. 

Considering  that  in  1846  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  publicly 
advocated  the  search  for  gold  in  Australia,  and  that  in  184o 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  the  gold 
which  had  then  been  discovered  in  the  colony,  may  I  ask  why, 
instead  of  sending  a  man  of  science,  ignorant  of  gold-washing, 
did  not  this  hifi^h  geolorical  authority  send  a  practical  tin* 
washer  to  New  oouth  "miles,  or  at  any  rate  require  Mr  Stutch* 
bury  to  take  a  few  lessons  in  tin-washing  bdfore  starting  to 
find  the  gold-fields  which  had  been  predicated?  But  since  his 
chosen  instrument,  Mr  Stutchbury,  failed  to  prove  his  philo- 
sophical views,  and  since  my  chosen  instrument,  Mr  Hargraves, 
succeeded  in  proving  mine,  is  it  now  too  presumptuous  on  my 

rrt  to  refer  the  illustrious  predictor  to  previous  theory  ?  May 
be  permitted  on  this  one-subject  to  meet  so  distinsuishea 
a  personage  aS"  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  upon  an  equal  looting, 
and  while  humbly  bowing  to  his  superior  science,  claim  an 
equivalent  counterpoise  in  actual  comparisons  and  examinations 
in  Australia,  as  well  as  in  practical  knowledge  of  gold  deposits 
already  acquired  at  the  time  when  I  sent  to  the  colony  a 
written  letter  and  verbal  instructions  in  the  person  of  Mr 
Hararaves  ? 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  dwells  with  emphasis  on  his  having 
foretold  that  the  greater  development  of  gold  always  appears 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  Cordillera  in  all  important  mid* 
producing  countries.  The  Russian  gold-fields  of  the  Uru  are 
chiefly  situate  on  the  eaeiem  toaterahed  of  the  meridional 
mountain  chain — the  gold-fields  in  California  are  on  the 
western  slope — on  which  side,  then,  ought  it  to  have  been  con* 
eluded,  ^  priori,  that  the  gold-fields  in  Australia  should  be  most 
prolific  ?  The  reply  given  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  after  the  gold-fields  had  been  developed^ 
is,  that  he  anticipated  upon  the  interior  watershed — yet  mark 
the  important  exception — my  late  sheep  station  of  Gtoodgood, 
where  I  sought  so  much  for  gold,  is  situate  upon  an  interior 
water — ^it  is  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordulera,  while  on 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  owing  to  some  freak  in  nature, 
the  much  greater  development  of  gold  occurs  on  the  opposite 
slope— on  the  eastern  watershed  at  the  important  gold-nelds  of 
Bnddwood  and  Araluen.  So  that  if  I  had,  when  resident  at 
Gk>odgood,  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  tlie  correctness  of 
this  anticipation  (upon  which  I  believe  Sir  Roderick  Mur-^ 
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^jiSaon  phimei  }amaei£  even  more  than  upon  the  abrasion- 
^j^Moei^  the  merely  speculative  proposition  would  have  been 
«f  no  serfice^  but^  on  the  contrary,  would  have  tended  to 
Mtaxd  diiooveiy  as  much  as  did  the  mistaken  doctrine  of  the 
j^fynn  of  quarts-veins. 

The  subjomed  humorous  sketch  from  the  *  Argus,'  relative 
IQ  aonie  (Uggings  on  Anderson's  Creek,  near  Melbourne,  is 
appiopriate  to  this  subject : 

As  these  diggings  have  beoome  a  subject  of  conTersation,  and  there- 
Ibie,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  interest,  perhaps  a  line  or  two  may  be  ac- 
0ti&bMo  to  your  readers. 

OriginaUy,  as  I  am  informed,  a  prospecting  shepherd  discovered  gold 
m  small  quantities  on  the  creek,  but  the  diggings  are  now  confined  to 
tiie  bulks  of  the  Yarra,  into  which  the  cree£  flows,  and  a  fow  *'  guUies" 
or  water-courses  leading  thereto.  Grold  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Hie  rirer  is  intersected  with  bars  of  slate-rock  running  pretty 
Beaily  north  and  south,  the  course  of  the  river  at  this  spot  being  about 
east  to  west.  The  slate-bars  dip  into  the  shallow  bank  and  rise  in  the 
opposite  hill.  The  object  of  the  diggers  in  sinking  on  either  side  is  to 
"  bottom,**  as  they  csJi  it,  on  the  slate,  which,  when  broken  up  and 
washed,  yields  small  particles  of  gold. 

Whetner  gold  exists  in  larger  quantities  at  a  greater  depth  is  not 
known,  and  cannot  be  known  without  a  trial.  Geological  science  is 
said  to  be  against  such  an  inference,  but  I  am  inclined  to  go  with  those 
who  receive  the  dogmas  of  geologists  with  the  very  greatest  respect, 
but  with  Y€Tj  little  reliance  upon  them.  I  know  of  no  theory 
thoroughly  reconcilable  with  the  varieties  of  the  facts  which  present 
themselveB ;  and  although  science  does  indicate  that  certain  general 
features  in  a  country  may  be  taken  to  evidence  the  existence  of  gold  in 
that  country,  yet  science  does  not  infallibly  direct  us  to  Uie  nuggets, 
nor  tell  us  where  they  are. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  cruice  in  a  small  vessel 
with  a  captain  of  whose  attainments  in  the  science  of  navigation  I  had 
been  taught  to  entertain  the  profoundest  reverence.  After  knocking 
about  for  some  time  in  Bass's  Straits,  without  any  particular  knowledge 
of  what  we  were  doing,  I  timidly  inquired  of  our  captain  where  we 
were.  He  produced  a  Goldsmith  s  geography  containing  a  map  of  the 
world,  and  after  confusing  me  by  8un£y  complicated  evolutions,  per- 
formed with  a  pair  of  scissors,  as  the  representative  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, he  dabbed  his  huge  thumb  down  on  the  map  and  exclaimed, 
V  There,  my  lad  I  that's  just  the  ship's  jKXsition  at  noon  this  day."  I 
was  delighted  with  the  precision  of  his  intelligence,  and  although* 
Somehow  or  other  (I  believe  it  was  the  fault  of  the  wind)  we  ended 
our  voyage  by  returning  to  the  port  from  whence  we  came,  I  was  im* 
pressea  with  greater  aomiration  for  scissors  than  I  had  entertained 
before.  But  when  I  got  home  and  leisurely  looked  at  my  Goldsmith* 
I  discovered  that  the  square  which  the  worthy  captain  covered  with 
his  thumb,  by  way  of  showing  the  ship's  position  at  noon,  not  only 
included  the  whole  of  Bass's  Straits,  but  likewise  an  area  greater  than 
New  Holland  and  Van  Piemen's  Land  united ;  and,  in  the  backward 
state  of  mj  navigation,  I  confess  to  having  questioned  whether  the 
captain's  science  and  scissors  had  worked  out  an  altogether  satisfactory 
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solution  of  my  very  simple  quastion  "  Where  are  we  F  '*  I  refer  to  this 
incident  for  the  sake  of  exempUfjing  the  position  in  which  scienoe 
leares  us  unfortunate  dingers. 

Years  ago  Sir  BodenmL  Murchison  delicately  ran  his  finger  orer  a 
chart  of  Australia,  and  wrote, **  Here  is  gold;"  but  where  was  it F 
Somewhere  in  New  Holland!  Mr  Hargrares  found  it  not  bj  the 
assistance  of  scienoe,  but  from  the  common  faculty  of  comparison. 
Because  he  had  seen  the  Califomian  gold-fields,  he  thouffut  gold 
existed  in  New  South  Wales,  uid  he  searohed  for  it  and  found  it  Glus 
is  the  practical  experiment  whieh  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  this 
country,  at  the  pubhc  expense,  whererer  gold  is  found  to  exist  in  sudi 
form  and  quantity  as  at  Anderson's  CreeL  I  would  back  the  spade 
and  the  pick  as  a  discorerer  of  gold  against  all  the  reports  of  all  the 
geoloffists  in  the  colonies.  Heretofore  the  digger  has  been  almost  the 
sole  discoYerer  of  gold-fields  ;  and  when  successful,  the  GoFemment 
steps  in  with  its  tax,  its  commissioDers,  and  its  mismanagement.  Surely 
a  higher  purpose  would  be  to  take  practical  steps  to  asoertaiiu  and  not 
merely  to  theorise  upon,  the  extent  to  which  arailable  gold-fields  exist. 
Science  is  of  little  practical  avail  if  it  carries  us  to  a  deduction,  and  no 
further.  I  maintain  that  many  no  doubt  rational  inferences  as  to  the 
existence  of  gold  should  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  proye  them  true, 
the  funds  for  that  purpose  to  be  proyided  out  of  the  territorial  reyenne, 
as  by  that  means  we  should  ensure  a  far  more  speedy  development  of 
the  extent  of  Australian  riches.  Anderson's  Creek  has  not  yet  been 
fairly  tried ;  and  if  gold  does  exist  in  abundance  at  a  greater  depth 
than  has  yet  been  penetrated,  why  is  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
to 'devolve  upon  the  chance,  enterprise,  or  speculativeuess  of  individuals, 
when  the  importance  of  such  discoveries  is  of  national  concern  F  A 
geologist  of  good  attainments,  and  not  too  much  under  the  infiuenca 
of  preconceived  opinions  or  theoriee,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  by  such  a 
thorough  practical  examination  of  the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  render 
valuable  aid  to  science  by  exploding  many  readily  received  errors,  and 
establishing  sounder  principles  in  reference  to  the  ori^n  of  gold,  and 
its  dispersion  or  accumulation  in  various  localities.  To  diggers  who 
possess  very  little  knowledge  of  the  science  of  geology,  beyond  general 
ideas  of  the  supposed  indications  of  gold,  the  anonudies  are  far  more 
striking  than  the  truths  of  science. 

For  mstance,  I  have  just  sunk  a  hole  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra, 
twenty  feet  in  depth.  In  so  doing,  we  passed  throiu;h  no  fewer  than 
eleven  distinctly  marked  and  totidly  difierent  strata  ofearths  and  rocks, 
coming  at  last  to  the  bed  of  slate.  With  the  exception  of  the  surface 
soil,  and  a  stratum  of  clay,  every  stratum  lyin^  under  them  was  found 
to  contain  gold,  though  in  very  small  quantities;  but  the  detached 
portions  of  quartz  ro^  found  in  course  of  our  sinking  contained  no 
visible  gold  at  all,  nor  did  any  of  the  other  water-worn  stones.  Thia 
is  the  case  in  all  instances  here.  No  speck  of  gold,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  has  been  found  in  the  quarts,  but  the  received 
notion  is  that  the  quarts  formed  the  original  matrix,  from  which  the 
gold  has  separated.  We  found,  however,  that  through  three  beds  ct 
stones  and  gravel  water  percolated,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, emitted  a  pecuhar  gaseous  odour ;  and  the  question  which 
occurs  to  me  is,  whether  the  water  does  not  contain  a  gas  which  acts  as 
a  solvent  to  the  sold,  and  causes  it  to  combine  in  smiul  particles,  such 
as  we  find  it.  If  there  be  any  foundation  for  such  a  supposition,  how 
•imi^ified  the  subject  becomes  I    For  knowing  that  gold  is  one  of  the 
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most  aniyenallj  preralent  of  all  metals,  we  have  only  to  conceiTe  the 
prasenoe  of  a  sabterraneoiis  gas  operatmg  aa  a  aolyent,  to  accoaat  for 
the  gold  being  brought  into  a  state  of  viaible  fHreaence,  according  to  the 
•trength  of  the  solrent  and  the  time  of  its  opmtion.  The  small  specks 
we  found  in  a  dishM  of  earth  might  have  been  blended  into  a  small 
nugget  by  the  action  of  a  stronger  solvent,  and  so  the  large  nuggets 
ibund  at'lSallarat  may,  by  a  simuar,  but  more  powerful  or  longer  con- 
tinued chemical  action,  be  the  result  of  solvents  of  this  nature.  This 
principle  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  that  is  absolutely  incredible 
about  Uie  separation  of  small  particles  of  gold  from  a  common  matrix* 
and  their  transportation  for  hundreds,  ay,  thousands  of  miles  by  the 
agency  of  water,  and  the  (^integration  of  rocks. 

If  a  cause  more  local  be  discovered  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
masses  of  gpld,  science  will  have  gained  in  simjplicity  more  than  it  will 
lose  by  diminishing  tibe  stupendous  operations  or  nature  which  geolo^ta 
delight  to  contemplate.  The  fps  wnose  agency  I  suspect  is  chlorine, 
the  oest  solvent  of  gold ;  and  if  that  gas  be  cletected  in  the  holes  of 
BaUarat  or  any  other  diggings,  I  imagine  that  it  will  place  the  geolo- 
gist on  the  high  road  to  many  useful  scientific  discoveries,  and  may 
GmuI  to  a  definite  theory  in  entire  accordance  with  hota  which  at 
present  constitute  irreconcilable  anomalies  between  science  and 
nature. 


A  spirit  of  fairness  requires  that  the  subjoined  biography 
should  follow  the  speech  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  so  that 
both  parties  may  enjoy  that  share  of  honour  in  public  estima- 
tion which  is  relatively  due  to  them.  The  occasion  of  its 
appearance  was  the  publication  of  an  offer  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  neighbouring  colony  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  of  the 
appointment  of  geological  surveyor  in  Tasmania,  at  a  salary  of 
600/.  per  annum,  which,  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  and  phy- 
sical inability,  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  decline ;  the  Editors  of  the 
'  Sydney  Herald,'  in  a  leading  article,  then  availed  themselves 
6f  the  opportunity  to  express  as  follows  the  high  sense  enter- 
tained of  the  personal  worth  and  the  scientific  attainments  of 
The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clabke. 

We  have  long  desired  to  put  upon  record  our  idea  of  those  serrioes 
of  which  we  hare  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge.  The  discovery  of 
the  first  workable  gold-field  refiected  high  honour  on,  and  brought  sub- 
stantial rewards  to,  the  fortunate  person  who  proclaimed  that  discovery. 
Hfo  one  could  desire  to  detract  from  his  merit,  or  to  lessen  in  public 
estimation  the  value  of  his  labours.  It  will  not  diminish  this  honour 
to  assign  due  merit  to  scientific  men  who,  able  to  read  the  page  of 

SiologT,  have  interpreted  its  contents  to  the  scientific  world.    Among 
ese  Mr  Clarke  deserves  a  very  conspicuous  position. 
Mr  Clarke  is  a  der^man  of  the  Church  of  Englsnd,  and  as  such 
occupies  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Leonards.    In  1849  an  applica- 
tion was  msde  to  him  to  undertake  a  general  geological  survey  of  this 
colon  J.    This  he  thought  proper  to  decline ;  but  when  in  1851  a  new 

rsal  was  made  to  him  through  the  late  Bishop  Broughton  to  assist 
Government  in  the  emergency  which  had  arisen,  he  was  induced  to 
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lay  aside  hia  parochial  duties,  although  not  his  functions  as  a  olergymaa. 
At  the  express  request  of  the  Bishop  he  traversed  those  parts  of  the 
colony  which  were  marked  out  for  special  examination,  ana  at  his  own 
request,  as  we  understand,  he  reoeiyed  a  oonmiission  from  the  same 
authority  to  exercise  his  ministry  whenever  an  opportunit]^  should 
occur.  Thus,  while  as  a  geolo^t  he  was  welcome  to  the  miners,  he 
did  not  fkil  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  divine  whenerer  opportunities 
occurred.  Insmuations,  of  course,  were  circulated  against  a  clergyman 
who  seemed  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  line  of  tiie  clerical  office,  but 
what  claim  Amid  nave  been  more  direct  and  sufficient  than  one  ooii- 
▼eyed  to  Mr  Clarke  by  his  diocesan  and  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment  under  which  he  lived  P  We  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  reflect  upon 
the  popular  prejudice  against  the  deviation  of  clergymen  from  their 
profession.  It  sometimes  occurs,  however,  that,  driven  by  an  over- 
rulinff  constraint,  clergymen  have  recourse  to  literature  for  their  bread» 
and  Uke  censorious  world  is  disposed  to  reproach  them  for  doing  any- 
thing but  pray  and  preach.  £vents,  however,  show  that  they  hare 
powers  more  useful  wnen  employed  in  the  service  of  the  pen  than  of 
the  Church,  and  what  was  onginallv  a  necessity  becomes  a  high  and 
important  vocation.  There  are  otner  instances  in  which  the  special 
attainments  of  men  mark  them  out  for  their  peculiar  work.  WiD  any 
one  affirm  that  the  Jesuits  of  old,  who  added  so  much  to  the  scienti& 
knowledge  of  the  world,  were  wrong  in  cultivating  their  peculiar  apti- 
tudes P  That  Dr  Priestley — almost  the  father  of  the  science  of  efeo- 
tricity — ^was  not  more  beneficially  employed  in  his  laboratory  than  in 
his  pulpit  P  That  Dr  Livingstone  was  wrong  when,  finding  an  opening 
and  feeling  the  courage  to  pursue  it,  he  abandoned  the  teiu^hinf^  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  elementaiy  instruction  of  a  few  demi-savaf^et,  m  order 
that  he  might  resolve  a  great  geographical  problem  with  which  his  name 
will  be  ever  associated,  and  open  to  millions  the  paths  of  science  and 
the  doctrines  of  peace P  Just  so  with  Mr  Clarxe,  who,  possessing 
peculiar  adaptation  for  a  work  of  great  importance,  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  men  who  had  a  right,  if  not  to  command,  at  least  to 
request,  his  assistance. 

Mr  Clarke  commenced  the  study  of  this  interesting  science  as  early 
as  the  year  1817,  under  Dr  E.  D.  Ularke,  the  great  traveller,  and  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick.  This  was  not  a  mere  study  of  book^  but  a  personal 
examination  of  the  most  celebrated  formstions  of  Europe.  He  tra* 
veiled  extensively  in  England  and  Wales,  and  on  the  Continent,  from 
1820  to  1839,  not  omitting  a  single  year.  In  1820  he  visited  the  Lake 
district  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  in 
1821,  the  coal-fields  of  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire ;  in  1822,  the 
Lake  district  and  North  Wales  -,  in  1823,  the  chalk  and  oolitic  and 
tertiary  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire ;  in  1824,  the  chalk 
districts  of  Sussex  and  Normandy  ;  in  1825,  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  France,  the  Alps,  and  the  northof  Italy  ;  in  1826,  the  Nether- 
umds ;  in  1827,  the  Netherlands,  the  Bhenish  Provinces,  Prussia,  and 
Holland  ;  in  1828,  Belgium,  and  the  Ardennes,  and  the  tertiary  dis- 
tricts of  Nassau ;  in  1829,  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Bhine  and 
Moselle,  completing  alito  a  survey  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk^ 
and  Essex,  commenced  in  1827 :  in  1830,  the  chalk  districts  and  older 
formations  of  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Belgium  ;  in  1831,  Dorset- 
shire and  the  West  of  England ;  in  1832,  Dorsetshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Sussex,  and  the  South-west  of  England ;  in  1833,  the  coid- 
beds,  &o.,  of  the  Boulonnais ;  in  1835,  the  north  of  France ;  in  1836, 
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th6  Channel  IslandB  and  the  Isle  of  Portland ;  in  1837,  the  new  red 
sandstone  districts  of  Staffbrdihire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire  ;  in  1838, 
the  Silurian  old  red  sandstone  and  coal  districts  of  Shropshire,  Here- 
fordshire, and  Monmouthshire,  and  South  Wales :  and  in  1H39,  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  Besides  these  regular  ezploratiooB 
other  joumies  were  taken  to  interesting  localities. 

We  have  noticed  these  particulars  to  show  that  Mr  Clarke's  attain- 
ments in  science  are  not  such  as  amateurs  who  work  upon  cases  of 
specimens  and  confine  themselves  to  books  may  be  supposed  to  possess. 
Men  only  who  have  looked  at  Nature  herself  m  her  wonderful  develop- 
ments, who  have  been  enabled  to  compare  one  district  with  another, — 
to  see  what  is  uniform  and  what  is  special  and  various, — can  from  these 
multitudinous  objects  generalise  into  order  and  become  the  teachers  of 
science.  No  man  could  have  undertaken  joumies  so  numerous  and  so 
laborious  without  having  the  enthusiasm  for  his  vocation  in  constant 
activity,  and  no  man  with  the  intelligence  of  a  scholar  could  prosecute 
this  extended  survey  without  acquiring  great  knowledge  and  precision. 
It  was  fortunate  for  a  new  country  like  ours  that,  at  so  little  expense, 
the  highest  qualifications  could  be  brought  into  its  service,  and  it  is 
disgraceful,  slter  that  service  is  rendered,  to  depreciate  its  worth  and 
to  refuse  honour  where  honour  is  due.  It  has  not  been  merely  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  Mr  Clarke  has  distinguished  him- 
self, before  his  arrival  in  this  colony  his  labours  were  known  and 
recognized.  In  D'Archiac's  *  History  of  the  Progress  of  Geology ' 
honourable  mention  is  made  of  his  contributions  on  geology,  and  for  a 
succession  of  years  papers  from  his  pen  appeared  in  scientific  works, 
the  enumeration  of  which  would  require  a  catalogue — combining  almost 
all  the  topics  within  the  range  of  ecological  inquiry.  Many  of  these 
are  founa  in  the  *  Magazine  of  Natural  History '  and  the  *  Trans* 
actions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society. 

Since  his  arrival  in  this  colony  Mr  Clarke  has  been  most  laborious 
in  his  contributions,  which  are  now  circulated  through  the  scientific 
world.  His  reports  to  the  Gt}vemment  of  New  South  Wales  have 
been  revised  and  abstracted  by  M.  Delesse,  in  his  tract  'Sur  le 
Gisement  et  sur  I'Exploitation  de  I'Or  en  Australie.*  The  respectable 
publication  issued  by  the  Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania  was  enriched 
with  many  papers  contributed  by  Mr  Clarke,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  not  published  in  a  more  convenient  form,  relating  as  they 
chiefly  do  to  the  geological  phenomena  of  this  country. 

In  1857  Mr  Clarke  visited  Tasmania,  but  from  ill  health  he  was  not 
able  to  efieot  more  than  a  cursory  investigation.  The  reports  which  he 
furnished  were,  however,  pubhshed  in  the  Blue  Books  of  that  colony 
for  1857,  and  we  presume  their  value  has  suggested  to  the  present 
Executive  the  propriety  of  inviting  his  more  permanent  labours. 

Mr  Clarke  has  not  received  due  credit  in  reference  to  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  Australia.  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  the  eminent  geologist, 
ffathered  from  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge  that  gold  would 
be  found  in  New  South  Wales,  and  made  a  communication  to  the 
British  Government  to  that  effect;  he  has  therefore  the  priority  of 
European  communication.  But  in  1841  Mr  Clarke  found  gold  to  the 
west  of  Hartley,  under  Stoney  Bange,  and  near  Green  Swamp,  and  in 
1843  he  first  communicated  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  gold  in 
Australia,  to  Sir  Gkorge  Gipps.  Sir  Greorge  enjoined  him  to  silence, 
having  an  impression  that  the  discovery  would  l>e  pernicious. 

The  proofs  of  priority  in  discovery  were  laid  before  YiBcomte 
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D'Archiac,  the  editor  of  a  geological  work  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Gt}Temment — who  pronounced  that  the  proof 
was  undeniable  of  his  right  to  the  priority  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia.  ["  J*ai  re^u  avec  beaucoup  d  int^rdt  la  preuve  irrecusable 
de  votre  droit  a  la  priority  de  la  a^uverte  de  Tor  en  Australie, 
d^couyerte  qu*il  n'etait  gu^  possible  de  yous  oontester  de  bonne  foi."] 
This  discovery,  made  in  the  light  of  science,  assures  us  of  the  certain ty 
of  its  inductions,  and  opens  a  brilliant  prospect  for  the  future.  We 
no  longer  depend  upon  luck,  but,  led  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
guides  whose  skill  is  the  result  of  infinite  toils,  we  witness  wonden 
such  as  the  magicians  of  past  sees  never  pretended  to  perform. 

In  1851  Mr  Clarke  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  gold-fields  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  colonies.  In  this  he  first  pointed  out  the  auri- 
ferous regions  afterwards  of  world-wide  celebrity.  The  Gold  Com- 
mittee appointed  bv  the  Victorian  Assembly  did  ample  justice  to  the 
fi[eologicar  fame  of  Mr  Clarke,  and  a  gratuity  was  voted  to  him  by  the 
Legislature  of  1,000/.,  of  whicht  to  its  immortal  shame,  the  greater  part 
remains  unpaid  to  this  day. 

Mr  Clarke  has  pointed  out  to  the  Government  of  this  colony  more 
than  100  gold-localities.  Some  of  them  are  already  famous.  These 
researches  extend  from  38°  to  28°  south — upwards  of  700  miles.  The 
gold-field  of  New  Zealand  was  sought  in  consequence  of  information 
contributed  by  Mr  Clarke.  Such  a  series  of  successes  rarely  fails  to 
the  lot  of  an^  man  of  science.  They  secure  to  him  distinct  and  impe- 
rishable clami  to  the  gratitude  of  the  colonies,  and  that  without 
lessening  the  merit  of  any  who  have  been  oo-labourers  in  the  same 
field,  or  who,  under  some  lucky  star,  have  stumbled  upon  a  splendid 
prize. 

The  sum  of  1,000^  was  voted  to  Mr  Clarke  by  the  Gk>vemment  of 
New  South  Wales — in  consideration  of  reports  contributed  at  various 
times — rather  to  indemnify  him  for  expenses  he  incurred  than  as  a 
recompense  for  his  geological  researches. 

When,  however,  we  consider  how  gold  has  been  since  found — at  how 
many  spots — how  near  to  the  surface — entangled  in  the  roots  of  trees 
—under-lying  grass — thrown  up  in  excavations — we  can  only  express 
our  amazement  that  it  was  not  at  a  much  earlier  period  among  the 
most  precious  exports  of  the  colony.  Not  that  we  mia^e  that  this 
direction  of  colonial  industry  would  have  been  so  beneficial  in  the  long 
run  ;  time  was  required  to  prepare  this  country  for  the  extraordinary 
developments  of  the  last  few  years. 


I  art    ^tniJs. 


MR  HARGRAVES'S  NARRATIVE  OF  DISCOVERY 
AND  MR  HO  WITT'S  CRITIQUE  ON  THEORIES. 

The  book  already  mentioned,  on  ^  Australia  and  ite  Gold- 
fields,'  recently  published  in  England  by  authority  of  Mr 
Hargraves,  reached  the  colonjr  aoout  the  same  time  with 
another  from  the  pen  of  William  Howitt,  describing  his 
experience  on  the  Victorian  gold-fields.  The  preceding  con- 
troversy on  the  origin  of  alluvial  gold,  in  which  I  had  gained 
the  assent  of  one  or  more  anonymous  writers  to  the  leading 
fiicts  of  the  written  theory  which  I  had  previously  furnished 
to  Mr  Hargraves,  had  appeared  in  the  interim  in  the  local 
newspapers.  My  first  two  theoretical  letters,  addressed  to  Mr 
Hargraves,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr  Howitt  during  his 
resiaence  in  the  colony,  and  this  writer,  after  spending  con- 
siderable time  on  the  various  gold-fields  in  Victoria,  now  in 
his  book,  with  the  sanction  of  his  proper  name,  fully  admitted 
the  truth  of  many  of  the  facts  and  inferences  which  the 
anonymous  writers  had  in  the  interim  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
with  their  names,  although  in  an  indirect  manner  admitting 
and  consenting  to  the  truth  of  them  with  all  apparent  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity.  The  theory  I  had  propounded  Mr  Har- 
graves appears,  by  the  book  in  question,  to  nave  adopted  and 
appropriated  entirely  to  himself^  as  &r  as  he  seems  to  have 
understood  it ;  but  the  conclusion  alone  is  accepted  by  him — 
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there  being  an  entire  omission,  and  apparently  an  inapprecia- 
tion,  of  the  &ct8  upon  which  the  theory  is  based.  The  following 
extracts  from  'Australia  and  its  Gold-fields'  contain  Mr 
Hargraves's  version  of  the  gold  discovery  and  developments, 
written  some  considerable  time  after  he  had  obtained  the  money 
gratuities,  and  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  Crown  Commis- 
sioner for  gold  explorations. 

The  narrative  of  our  joint  explorations  in  California,  from 
the  time  when  I  had  left  Wood's  Creek  and  Mr  Hargraves  had 
followed  me  down  to  San  Francisco,  in  1850,  is  continued  as 
fellows  at  page  91  : 

In  San  Francisco  I  again  fell  in  with  my  friend  Mr  Darison.  It 
was  agreed  that  we  should  try  the  Northern  Diggings  during  the 
■ommer,  bat  as  it  was  as  yet  too  cold  to  go  north,  we  TODght  a  small 
eraft  of  about  six  tons  burthen  and  determined  to  start  at  once,  intend- 
ing, if  the  snow  prerented  our  progress  ODwards,  to  sell  our  cargo  and 
return  again  to  oan  Francisco. 

Before  leavinff  San  Francisco  I  met  with  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
had  previously  Been  slightly  acquainted  in  JNew  South  Wales.  Ha 
professed  to  be,  and  for  all  I  know  was,  well  versed  in  chemistiyy 
fledlogy,  minerslogy,  and  other  kindred  sciences ;  and,  accompanied  by 
his  two  SODS,  had  brought  with  him  a  machine  of  a  verv  expensive 
description  (4001.,  I  thi^,  was  its  cost),  for  the  purpose  of  extoacting 

Sid  from  the  soil.  I  had  heard  of  this  machine  before  I  left  New 
nth  Wales ;  but  its  mode  of  operation  had  been  kept  a  profound 
secret.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  gentieman  in  question  was 
practically  as  ignorant  of  the  method  of  working  for  gold  as  I  had 
been  before  I  landed  in  California ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  explain 
to  me  the  nature  of  his  machine  and  to  ask  my  advice  on  the  subject. 
Upon  examininff  the  machine  I  at  once  was  convinced  of  its  utter  use- 
letmess,  and  of  the  absurdity  of  my  friend's  dragging  with  him  a 
machine  of  a  ton  weight,  having  as  many  brass  cocks,  screws,  winoheSp 
and  other  complicated  contrivances  as  would  require  the  constant  super- 
intendence of  a  practical  engineer,  and  which,  afler  aU,  would  not  do 
one-half  the  work  of  an  old  packing-case  converted  into  a  cradle.  This 
gentleman  was  sufficiently  oonvin<^  by  my  observations  to  induce  him 
to  leave  his  cumbersome  machine  behind  him,  and  to  accept  an  offer 
which  Mr  Davison  and  I  made  him  of  a  passage  up  the  Sacramento 
Biver.        .... 

We  were  now  at  Marysville  on  the  Yuba,  from  260  to  900  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  We  immediately  landed,  pitched  our  tent,  and 
removed  our  effects  into  it.  But  as  we  could  see  the  snow  on  the 
mountains  north  of  us,  and  found  that  many  others  were  waiting  to  fo 
north,  we  considered  that  it  would  be  better  to  retrace  our  steps,  dis- 

C'ag  preriously  of  what  stores  we  should  not  be  in  need  ofT  This 
g  agreed  upon,  while  my  friend  Mr  Davison  proceeded  to  Foster's 
Bar,  to  mstruct  our  friend  abeadv  spoken  of  in  the  art  of  gold-washings 
I  stayed  in  charge  of  the  boat.  They  both  returned  in  ten  days,  when 
we  sold  the  remainder  of  our  flour,  and  set  out  again  for  San  Francisco, 
whioh,  having  a  strong  current  and  wind  in  our  favour,  we  reached  in 
two  days  ana  a  half. 
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I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  detaik  of  my  subsequent 
deviouB  course ;  I  will  only  state,  that  later  in  the  season  we  once  more 
went  in  our  boat  to  Sacramento  and  on  to  Marysrille,  whence  I  again 
returned  to  Sacramento  City,  to  sell  our  little  craft,  which  had  been  so 
useful  to  us.  On  this  occasion  I  paid  a  visit  to  Suttor's  Fort,  which  is 
situated  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river,  and  is  a  spot  of  gfMi 
interest,  in  connection  with  the  newly-discovered  wealth  and  rapid  rise 
of  this  country. 

After  relating  the  tradition,  which  he  then  heard  confirmeds 
of  a  Mr  Marshall,  in  the  service  of  Captain  Suitor,  first  finding 
near  this  place  a  few  specks  of  gold  when  constructing  a  mill- 
race,  Mr  Margraves  continues  to  narrate : 

Now,  amon^t  the  newly-arrived  emigrants,  there  happened  to  be 
an  old  Georgia  gold-miner,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  disooverT» 
hastened  off  with  others  to  the  spot,  made  a  cradle^  and  set  to  work. 
Many  others  did  the  same.  Thus  commenced  gold*digging  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Georgia  miner  taught  the  people  in  the  first  instance  how 
to  obtain  the  gola  by  washing,  but  for  which,  in  all  probid>ility,  not- 
withstanding what  had  been  found  of  it,  the  storv  of  its  discovery 
might  have  passed  away  and  become  a  mere  idle  tale,  like  that  of  the 
shepherd  wno  found  gold  near  Wellington,  in  New  South  Wales, 
thirteen  vears  ago ;  for  neither  Captain  Suttor  nor  Mr  Marshall  knew 
how  to  obtain  it  except  by  picking  it  up  with  their  fingers. 

Afber  viewing  the  fort  and  surrounding  countrv,  I  moved  on  to- 
wards the  town,  and  thence  onwards,  by  steam -boat,  to  Marysville 
again,  and  at  length  to  the  diggings  at  Foster's  Bar,  and  to  the  forks 
oi  the  Yuba.  Here  the  throng  or  diggers  was  so  great  that  we  could 
not  find  a  single  vacant  claim.  All  were  engaged ;  and  some  that  were 
not  workable  were  changing  hands  at  from  600  to  1,000  dollars  each. 
This  being  the  case,  we  were  driven — meaning  Mr  Davison  and  myself 
— to  start  again  in  search  of  other  diggings ;  and  having  heard  a  fiivour- 
able  account  of  the  Slate  Banges,  distant  about  eight  miles  from  our 
present  station  Foster's  Bar, — thither  we  accordingly  moved,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  June.  Here  we  met  with  better  success  than  had 
hitherto  attended  our  efforts,  getting  about  two  and  a  half  ounces  daily 
between  the  two.  But  the  greater  our  success  was,  the  more  anxious 
did  I  become  to  put  my  own  persuasion  to  the  test,  of  the  existence  of 
gold  in  New  South  Wales.  So— having  staved  at  Slate  Bange  as  long 
as  the  weather  would  permit,  that  is,  until  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing November— we  returned  to  San  Franoif^co  for  the  last  time.  In  a 
few  days  afterwards  I  set  sail  for  Port  Jackson  in  the  barque  Enmia, 
Captain  Devlin,  bent  on  making  that  discovery  which  had  so  long 
occupied  mv  thoughts,  and  reached  that  place  early  in  January,  1851. 
My  triend  Mr  Davison  remained  in  Caliromiav  but  promised  to  follow 
me  when  I  had  actually  proved  the  correctness  of  my  assertions  as  to 
New  South  Wales  being  a  gold  country ;  and  this  he  has  since  done. 

In  the  next  chapter  (iv),  Mr  Hargraves,  in  proposing  to 

S've  a  succinct  history  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia, 
us  commences  : 
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In  to  doing  it  vronld  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  me  if  I  could  feel 
myself  justified  in  confining  my  remarks  chiefly  to  my  own  share  in 
imit  discovery,  leaving  to  otners  to  settle  among  themselves  their  con- 
flicting claims,  upon  scientific  grounds,  in  regard  to  that  discovery — 
claims  which  in  no  way  interfere  with  mine,  which  touch  alone  the 
jNraetical  result.  But  this  I  cannot  do ;  a  history  of  gold  discoveries, 
whether  those  in  California  or  Australia,  being  obviously  incomplete* 
unless  some  attempt  be  made  in  it  to  awanl  honour  where  it  is  due,  and 
to  strip  the  pretender  of  his  borrowed  plumes  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

I  have  all  along  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge. 
Without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  science  of  geology,  I  simply 
compared,  in  my  own  mind,  the  geolo^cal  formations  which  I  saw  in 
CUifomia  with  others  that  I  had  seen  m  Australia  eighteen  years  pre- 
Tiously ;  and,  becoming  fully  persuaded  that  if  the  existence  of  gold 
was  to  be  tested  by  such  outward  appearances,  gold  must  exist  in 
Australia  as  well  as  in  California,  I  acted  on  that  persuasion,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  at  the  ver^  first  trial  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  gold  where  I  had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  in  an  alluvial  form. 
That  important  discovery  I  immediately  communicated  to  the  Colonial 
Government  and  the  public  generally  ;  the  immediate  result  of  which 
was,  the  opening  out  and  working  of  mines  of  enormous  productiveness 
in  various  parts  of  that  country. 

Several  years,  however,  before  this  practical  discovery  took  plaee, 
the  existence  of  gold  in  Australia  had  been  confidently  prognosticated 
Irv  Sir  Boderiok  Murchison ;  and  since  m^  discovery  the  Kev.  W.  B. 
dlarke  has  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  made  similar  prognosti- 
cations long  before  Sir  R.  Murchison.  This  gentleman,  though  he  does 
not  deny  Sir  B.  Murchison's  entire  independence  and  originality  of 
views,  yet  puts  his  own  claims  forward  with  such  pertinaci^,  that  if 
they  be  considered  well  grounded,  his  rival's  share  m  the  honours  due 
must  be  but  of  trifling  import,  seeing  that  in  all  scientific  discoveries, 
as  well  as  in  all  mechanical  inventions,  the  second  discoverer  must 
always  yield  the  nalm  to  the  first. 

Snr  Koderick  Murchison  himself  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
remonstrate  with  the  English  (Government  for  having  omitted  aU 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  published  Parliamentary  Beport  of  the 
Gold  Disoovery.  That  Report  was  d/rawn  up  by  Mr  Clarke ;  who,  in 
answer  to  Sir  K.  Murchison 's  complaint^says  that  he  had  made  ^'silent 
mentum"  of  him.  Silent  mention  indeed  I  If  there  was  to  be  anr 
silence  in  the  case,  it  surely  would  have  been  more  becoming  had  Mr 
Clarke  made  only  silent  mention  of  himself,  and  given  to  Sir  Boderiok 
Murchison  the  meed  of  praise  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled.  How- 
ever, I  will  not  anticipate  conclusions ;  I  will  set  forth  the  simple  fkcta 
as  alleged  by  each  claimant,  and  suggest  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  just  conclusion,  from  a  consideration  of  their  several  statements. 

And  first,  of  the  claims  of  Sir  Boderick  Murchison.  In  the  year 
1844  that  gentleman  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  rocks  of 
Bastem  Australia — ^numerous  specimens  of  which  had  been  brought 
home  by  Count  Strzelecki — and  those  of  the  auriferous  Ural  Moun- 
tains, with  which  he  was,  personally,  well  acquainted.  His  observa- 
tions upon  this  comparative  view  were  printed  in  the  same  year  (1844) 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  G^graphical  Society.  This,  then,  was  the 
first  published  declaration  of  opinion  that  gold  must  exist  in  Australia. 
Again,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  of 
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Cornwall,  held  at  Penzance  in  the  year  1846,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  the 
president,  in  the  chair.  Sir  Roderick  Morchison  made  an  address  npon 
the  same  subject,  in  which  he  urged  the  superabundant  Cornish 
tin-miners  to  emigrate  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  there 
obtain  gold  from  the  alluvial  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  they  extracted 
tin  from  the  gravel  of  their  native  country.  Again,  in  the  year  1846, 
when  some  specimens  of  Australian  gold  ore  were  sent  to  him  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  he,  on  the  5th  of  November  of  that  year,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  stating 
his  views  as  to  the  existence  of  rich  gold-fields  in  the  colony.  From 
all  which  Sir  Soderick  justly  infers,  that  as  his  memoirs  of  1844  and 
1846  are  anterior  to  any  other  printed  documents  relating  to  Australimn 
gold,  so  he  was  the  first  person  who  wrote  to  her  Majesty's  GK)yem- 
ment  on  the  actual  discovery  of  specimens  of  native  ore,  and  who  urged 
that  a  well-regulated  search  for  it  should  be  instituted,  not  as  a  crude 

rulation  or  matter  of  guess  work,  based  merely  on  theory,  but  aa 
direct  result  of  inductive  reasoning,  founded  upon  facts  and  ex- 
tensive geological  observation.  Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  Sir 
Boderick  Murchison*s  claims  to  be  the  first  scientific  discoverer  of  gold 
in  Australia  rest. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  Mr  Clarke's  pretensions.  As  the  foregoing 
summary  of  Sir  B.  Murchison's  claims  has  been  taken  from  a  letter  of 
his  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  bearing  date  July  8th,  1863,  so  it  is  but 
just  to  take  Mr  Clarke's  account  of  his  own  pretensions  from  his  answer 
to  that  letter,  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  dated  the  21st  of  December,  1853.  After  disclaiming  any  desire 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  diminish  the  value  which  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
ehison  assigns  to  the  dates  of  the  printed  documents  above  alluded  to, 
and  likewise  disclaiming  any  desire  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  his 
communication  to  Earl  Grey  in  1848,  Mr  Clarke  proceeas : 

"  But  I  trust  I  shall  be  allowed  to  claim  equal  value  for  my  own 
communication  to  his  Excellency  the  late  Sir  Greorge  Gipps,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1844,  to  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  or  this  colony  in 
the  same  year,  and  to  other  residents  in  this  colony  two  years  be^re, 
respecting  mj^  own  anticipations  of  gold,  which  were  derived,  not  from 
suon  comparisons  with  the  writings  of  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  as  that 
gentleman  has  mentioned,  but  from  my  own  observation  of  the  geolo^ 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  pergonal  discovery  in  1841  that  *U 
roeks  are  auriferous.  Without,  then,  wishing  in  any  way  to  detract 
from  the  independent  merits  of  my  illustrious  friend,  or  to  deny  the 
advantages  in  maturing  my  opinions  which  I  may  have  derived  from 
his  accomplished  studies  and  extensive  researches  in  Bussia,  I  desire 
finally  to  record  here,  that  the  only  claim  I  have  hitherto  preferred  ia, 
to  have  been  the  first  person  in  Australia  who  announced,  generally,  aa 
indicated  upon  geological  principles  combined  with  personal  experience, 
that  it  is  a  rich  auriferous  region ;  and  1  do  not  conceive  that,  in  common 
justice  (as  respects  any  claim  advanced  out  of  the  colony),  this  will  be 
denied ;  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  information  from  any  other 
writer  could  have  been  obtained  by  me  in  1841,  or  that  in  1844 1  could 
have  profited  by  the  publications  of  Sir  Boderick,  especially  from  those 
which  I  have  not  seen  between  1844  and  1848.  I  rely  on  the  candour 
of  the  Gt)vemor-General  to  permit  this  vindication  or  xny  right  to  be 
considered  as  having  been  connected  with  the  question  of'^gom  in  Aus- 
tralia from  the  year  1841,  to  be  placed  on  record  in  connection  with 
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the  jcut  claims  of  Sir  Roderick  Impej  Murohison,  u  the  anticipator 
and  the  predictor  of  gold  in  Anstralia  from  the  earliest  period  to  which 

he  bears  testimony." 

«  «  «  «  « 

I  believe  I  am  ri^ht  in  stating  that,  as  far  as  history  teaches  us,  the 
discovery  of  gold,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  time  or  its  discovery  in 
California,  has  always  been  accidenUd.  But  in  this  case,  even  before 
the  discoveries  in  Califomia,  Sir  Koderick  Mnrchison  deoliu^,  guided 
only  by  the  light  of  science, "  I  can  tell  yon  where  sold  must  be  fonnd." 
Do  Mr  Clarke's  pretensions  in  any,  the  smallest  degree,  appro  ach  thif 
point  P  He  finds  by  accident  a  bit  of  gold — ^he  reads  about  gold  coun- 
tries— he  talks  of  his  bit  of  gold — but  he  does  not  show  tiie  slishtest 
trace  of  having  made  any  scientific  deduction  whatever  upon  the  subjeet  I 

Again,  when  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California* 
I^ew  South  Wales  was  so  nearly  stripped  of  her  labouring  population* 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  prevent  the  departure  of  emifi^rants  by 
legislative  enactment,  why  did  not  Mr  Clarke  make  known  his  theory* 
however  vague  or  inchoate,  to  the  Government,  in  order  to  its  being 
turned  to  account  in  an  explicit  form  in  so  important  a  crisis  P  The 
gold-fields  that  he  had  himself  passed  over  in  1841  were  within  120 
miles  of  Sydney.  It  is  idle  to  suggest,  as  Mr  Clarke  does,  that  the 
penal  condition  of  the  colony  made  it  advisable  to  keep  Uie  matter  a 
secret ;  for  immediately  on  my  making  known  my  discoveries  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  an  adequate  reward  was  promised  me,  if  my  story 
proved  to  be  true ;  for  at  mvt  it  was  listened  to  with  some  inoreaulity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr  Clarke,  with  his  established  reputation  aa 
a  geologist — (he  had  before  this,  I  may  observe,  been  voted  a  sum  of 
money  by  the  Legislative  Council,  to  assist  him  in  publishing  a  work 
on  the  geolofrv  of  Australia) — if,  I  say,  Mr  Clarke  had  taken  thoee 
steps  in  New  South  Wales  which  Sir  K.  Mnrchison  had  done  ineffee- 
tually  with  the  Home  Government,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  Uiat  he 
would  have  had  abundance  of  aid  granted  him ;  and  one  day's  ex* 
ploration  at  the  gold-fields — the  very  gold-fields  which  he  haid  him* 
self  crossed  ten  years  before  —  would  have  removed  all  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

The  earliest  rumour  we  hear  on  the  subject  bears  date  so  fkr  back  aa 
the  year  1788  or  1789,  very  shortly  after  the  country  was  first  colo- 
nised. A  convict  stated  that  he  haa  found  a  piece  of  gold  immediately 
on  the  shore  by  Fort  Jackson ;  but  a  guard  being  sent  with  him  to  the 
spot,  in  order  to  make  him  verify  his  statement,  he  failed  to  do  so,  and 
received  150  lashes  as  an  impostor.  Many  years  later,  when  the  road 
over  the  Blue  Mountains  to  &ithurst  was  being  made,  several  oonviet 
labourers  are  said  to  have  picked  up  small  pieces  of  the  precious  metal ; 
but  it  was  thought  necesssjy,  for  tne  maintenance  of  discipline,  that  a 
search  for  it  should  be  discouraged,  and  therefore  any  one  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  found  any  gold  was  instantly  punished.  The  fact  itself 
(if  it  be  one),  however,  was  kept  so  secret,  that  it  did  not  spread  abroad 
until  after  my  discovery.  Or  its  truth,  however,  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  to  doubt ;  because  small  pieces  of  quarts,  containing  gold,  nave 
since  been  found  in  various  parts  of  these  very  roads,  after  descending 
Mount  Victoria.  « Then  we  near  of  Mr  Clarke  having  fallen  in  with  a 
pennyweight  of  gold  in  quartz,  in  the  year  1841,  already  treated  of  at 
some  length.  Suosequently  to  this,  a  snepherd  named  Macgregor,  who 
lived  in  the  Wellington  district,  seems  to  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  in  quarts  rock,  which  he  from  time 
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to  time  took  to  Sydney,  and  sold  to  a  jeweller  tliere.  He  was,  Howerer, 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  treasure  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  character  of  alluvial  gold ; 
but  of  him  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  Besides  these,  a  Mr 
Smith,  in  the  year  1846,  offered  the  Colonial  Grovemment  to  divulge  the 
tadstenoe  of  a  gold  mine,  if  an  adequate  reward  was  secured  to  him. 
He  reoeired  the  same  answer  as  myself^  that  he  should  be  rewarded 
aooording  to  tib^  extent  and  value  of  Uie  disooTery,  but  with  this  he 
was  not  satisfied.  Mr  own  persuadon  is,  that  he  aid  not  know  of  any 
gold-fields  at  all,  and  that  even  if  he  did  beliere  in  the  existence  of 
gold  in  any  quantities,  he  knew  not  how  to  search  for  it  in  alluvial 
■oil ;  the  probability  is,  that  by  some  means  or  other  he  leamt.of  Mac- 
greoor's  good  fortune  in  finding  lumps  of  ^Id  in  the  quartz,  and  acted 
iMntnis  hmt— for  on  any  other  supposition  it  is  not  credible  that,  a  poor 
man  as  he  was,  he  would  have  neglected  the  opportunity  of  securing 
an  ample  fortune,  which  he  could  readily  have  done  had  he  the  in- 
formation he  pretended  to,  by  working  the  gold  in  the  lonely  valleys  of 
the  Turon,  a  retired  spot  where  he  would  run  but  little  risk  of  being 
interrupted  by  his  fellow-man  in  those  days. 

From  these  statements,  Mr  Hargraves  proceeds  to  give  the 
particulars  of  his  own  discovery  in  the  following  narrative  :  — 

I  have  already  in  a  former  chanter  stated  my  reasons  for  believing  in 
the  existence  of  gold-fields  in  X^ew  South  Wales.  It  was  with  an 
anxious  heart,  therefore,  that  I  again  landed  at  Sjrdney,  in  the  month 
of  January.  1861.  On  my  passage  thither  and  immediately  on  my 
anrival,  I  made  known  to  my  friends  and  companions  my  confident 
expectations  on  the  sul^ect ;  one  and  aU,  however,  derived  me,  and 
treated  my  views  and  opinions  as  those  of  a  madman.  Still  undaunted, 
on  the  5th  of  Februarjr  I  set  out  from  Sydney  on  horseback,  alone,  to 
cross  the  Blue  Mountains.  On  the  first  day  1  reached  Penrith,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty -three  miles  on  the  western  road.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  patch  of  whinstone  formation,  at  a  place  called 
Prospect,  the  country  was  as  uninteresting  and  barren  as  one  would 
desire  to  travel  through. 

On  the  following  morning  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  before  five 
o'clock  ascended  the  pass  of  Uie  Blue  Mountains.  These,  at  a  distance, 
have  a  grand  and  imposing  apj^arance,  but  when  one  reaches  their 
■ommits  they  become  almost  msignificant,  and  are  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  for  sterility. 

After  crossing  these  mountains,  I  descended  into  the  Yale  of  Clwyd. 
Oold  may  be  found  here  in  many  places,  but  not,  I  believe,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  remunerate  the  labourer  at  the  present  price  of  wages  in 
»ew  South  Wales. 

The  country  now  becomes  more  inviting  and  habitable  than  during 
the  preceding  forty  miles.  Inns  had  been  estiJ^lished  at  distances 
varym^  firom  ten  to  eighteen  miles,  for  the  convenience  of  squatters 
traveUmg  towards  Syoney  from  the  interior ;  but,  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  the  innkeepers,  one  and  all,  complained  sadly  of  the  poverty 
of  the  squatters  generally,  whom  they  represented  to  be  so  badly  ofif 
that  thev  could  iK>t  bear  the  expense  of  stopping  at  their  houses,  but 
oommonly  camped  in  the  bush.  1  attemptea  to  console  one  of  these 
oompUiners,  a  Mr  Wilson,  host  of  the  ]3lue  Mountain  inn,  by  telling 
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him  that  I  had  just  come  from  California  to  make  a  change  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  that  he  would  soon  have  more  costomerB  than  he 
would  be  able  to  accommodate.  Of  course  he  only  laughed  at  me. 
But,  on  a  subsequent  risit  to  the  same  district,  Mr  Wilson  happened 
to  recognise  me ;  and  having  found  my  promise  more  than  ramlled, 
set  out  for  my  entertainment  a  lunch  of  no  ordinary  character  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  fed  my  horses,  and  resolutely  refused  to  receive  any 
payment^-a  compliment  which  the  then  state  of  my  finances  made  not 
unacceptable. 

On  the  third  day  I  reached  Bathurst,  and  resumed  my  journey  on 
the  foUowing  morning,  purposing  first  to  visit  Coombing,  the  residence 
of  Mr  Icely,  M.L.C.,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introdtukion,  and  who 
had  promised  to  facilitate  my  views,  and  render  me  any  assistance  Id 
his  power.  I  however  met  Mr  Icely  on  his  way  to  Sydney.  I  then 
determined  to  visit  Guyong,  where  I  had  been  eighteen  7  ears  before, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  which  I  believed  to  be  auriferons.  I  at- 
tempted to  make  a  cross  cut  through  the  bush,  and  having  travelled 
about  eight  or  ten  miles  at  nightfall,  found  myself  on  the  vvellinffton 
road  to  tne  west  instead  of  the  north.  After  groping  about  in  the  dark 
for  an  hour  or  two  I  found  myself  at  Frederick's  VaUey,  a  district 
which  has  since  become  famous  for  its  auriferous  wealth.  There  I 
spent  the  Qight,  and  on  the  next  day,  the  10th  of  February,  reached 
(Tuyong. 

The  landLidy  of  the  Guyong  inn,  Mrs  Lister,  had  seen  better  days. 
I  had  known  her  during  her  husband's  lifetime.  She  was  now  a  widow. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  1  could  not  prosecute  my  plans  efficiently  with- 
out assistance,  and  that  Mrs  Lister  was  a  person  in  whom  I  could  safely 
confide,  and  she  would  probably  furnish  me  with  a  guide  and  all  ti^e 
necessary  implements.  Afler  dmner,  therefore,  I  disclosed  to  her  the 
object  of  my  visit,  and  be^^ed  her  to  procure  a  black  fellow  as  a  guide 
to  the  spot  I  wished  to  visit  first ;  for  though  this  part  of  the  world 
was  many  years  back  pretty  well  known  to  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  danger  to  attempt  to  penetrate  alone  the  dense  forests  that  cover 
the  whole  surrounding  country.  She  entered  with  a  woman's  hearti- 
ness into  my  views,  and  offered  me  the  assistance  of  her  son,  a  youth 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  she  assured  me,  knew  the  country 
well.  He  was,  therefore,  m^e  acquainted  with  my  object,  and,  at  my 
reouest,  provided  me  with  the  requisite  tools — a  small  pick,  a  trowel, 
and  a  tin  dish  for  washing  the  soil. 

After  resting  one  day  at  Guyong,  on  the  12th  of  February  I  started 
thence,  accompanied  by  young  Lister.  Our  course  was  down  the  Lewis 
Ponds  Creek,  a  tributary  to  the  Sumner  Hill  Creek,  which  again  ia  a 
tributary  of  the  Macquarie  River.  After  travelling  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  I  found  myself  in  the  country  that  I  was  so  anxiously 
longing  to  behold  again.  My  recollection  of  it  had  not  deceived  me. 
The  resemblance  of  its  formation  to  that  of  California  could  not  be 
doubted  or  mistaken.  I  felt  myself  surrounded  by  gold  ;  and  with 
tremulous  anxiety  panted  for  the  moment  of  trial,  when  mj  magician'a 
wand  should  transform  this  trackless  wilderness  into  a  region  ot  count- 
less wealth. 

Still  one  difficulty  seemed  to  present  itself.  There  had  been  an  un- 
usual drought  during  the  summer,  which  was  now  drawing  to  a  doae, 
and  the  creek,  where  we  then  were,  was  completely  dried  up.  Mr 
guide,  however,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  told  me  that  we  should  find 
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water  lower  down,  so,  following  its  coarse,  we  soon  fell  in  with  some 
rocks  which  contained  a  sufBcient  supply. 

We  now  turned  out  our  horses,  ana  seated  ourselves  on  the  turf,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  satisfythe  cravings  of  hunger  before  I  ventured  on 
my  grand  experiment.  Had  that  failed,  but  little  appetite  for  food 
would  have  been  left  me. 

My  guide  went  for  water  to  drink,  and,  after  making  a  hasty  repast, 
I  told  him  that  we  were  now  in  the  gold-fields,  and  that  the  gold  was 
under  his  feet  as  he  went  to  fetch  the  water  for  our  dinner.  He  stared 
with  incredulous  amazement,  and,  on  my  telling  him  that  I  would  now 
find  some  gold,  watched  my  movements  with  the  most  intense  interest. 
My  own  excitement,  probaoly,  was  far  more  intense  than  his.  I  took 
the  pick  and  scratchea  the  ^vel  off  a  schistose  dyke,  which  ran  across 
the  creek  at  right  ansles  with  its  side ;  and,  with  the  trowel,  I  du([  a 
panfVd  of  earth,  whidi  I  washed  in  the  water  hole.  The  first  trial 
produced  a  little  piece  of  gold.  *'  Here  it  is !  "  I  exclaimed ;  and  I 
then  washed  five  panfuls  in  succession,  obtaining  gold  from  all  but  one. 

No  further  proof  was  necessary.  To  describe  my  feelings  at  that 
eventful  moment  would  be  impossible.  What  I  said  on  the  instant — 
though,  I  must  admit,  not  warranted  as  the  language  of  calm  reflection 
—has  been  since  much  laughed  at.  And  though  my  readers  may  renew 
the  laugh,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  it,  because,  as  it  was  the  natural 
and  impulsive  expression  of  my  overwrought  feelings  at  the  moment, 
•o  is  it  the  only  account  I  can  now  give  of  what  those  feelinn  were. 

"  This,**  I  exclaimed  to  mv  ffuide,  "is  a  memorable  day  in  me  history 
of  New  South  Wides.  I  shul  be  a  baron,  you  will  be  knighted,  and 
mj[  old  horse  will  be  stuffed,  put  into  a  glass-case,  and  sent  to  the 
British  Museum  I  " 

At  that  instant  I  felt  myself  to  be  a  great  man.  I  was  as  mad, 
perhaps,  at  the  moment,  as  Don  Quixote  was  his  life  through ;  and, 
aasuredly,  my  companion  was  as  simple  as  Saucho  Fanza,  for  the  good 
Touth  Mterwards  told  me  he  expected  I  should  obtain  for  him  the 
honour  I  had  promised. 

On  our  return  that  nieht  to  the  inn  at  Guyong,  I  wrote  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  discovery,  which  I  aflerwards  gave  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, as  a  memorial  of  the  great  event. 

^  More,  however,  was  to  be  done  before  I  could  make  public  my 
discovery.  It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  over  what  extent  of  country 
in  that  oistrict  the  same  formation  prevailed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some 
notion  of  the  probable  extent  of  the  sold-fields. 

Accordingly,  I  resolved  on  visiting  uie  Macquarie  Biver.  My  guide 
not  being  acquainted  with  that  country,  recommended  to  me  a  youth 
hj  the  name  of  James  Tom,  to  whom  likewise  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  divulging  mj  secret,  and  making  known  my  first  discovery.  He 
aeoordingly  took  Lister  and  myself  about  eighty  miles,  where  we  fell  in 
with  the  Macquarie  Biver. 

The  country  in  this  neighbourhood  was  very  fiat,  and  no  rocks  were 
visible.  But  we  were  then  in  sight  of  what  have  since  become  the  ex- 
tensive Bnnandong  diggings.  The  appearance  of  everything  around 
promised  well.  We  pursued  the  bed  oi  the  river,  the  stream  of  whidi 
was  at  the  time  runmng  very  sluggish.  It  was  in  many  places  only  a 
few  inches  deep,  in  ouers  were  deep  holes ;  and  when  the  banks 
eloeed  in  the  rooks  were  visible,  consisting  of  compact  achists,  traversed 
by  quartz  veins,  threads,  and  trap-dykes.    Here  again  I  satisfied  my 
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Belf  of  the  auriferous  character  of  the  country  by  actual  trial,  and  did 
80  frequently  all  the  way  up  to  the  point  of  my  first  discovery. 

On  ascendin^^  the  table-land  from  the  Macquarie,  the  Turon  moun- 
tains became  visible  in  the  distance,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  discerned, 
they  gave  everv  appearance  of  being  auriferous.  After  seven  or  eight 
da^s  spent  in  this  wajr  we  returned  to  our  starting-point,  I  beinff  fuuj 
satisfied  that  there  existed  an  extent  of  at  least  seventy  miles  of  auri- 
ferous land  in  the  part  of  the  country  I  had  traversed. 

Humours,  however,  had  been  some  time  prevalent  (and  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded),  that  an  old  shephera  named  Hacgregor  had 
picked  up  gold  in  the  Wellington  district,  which  was  at  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles  from  the  spot  where  I  then  was.  I  therefore  despatched 
my  two  young  companions  to  examine  the  Turon,  and,  |»roviding  myself 
with  a  fresh  horse,  oent  my  course  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  Mr  Cruik" 
shank,  a  squatter,  settled  at  Dubbo,  on  the  Macquarie  Biver,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  I  knew  Mitchell's  Creek — which  I  wished  to 
visit — to  be. 

I  had  no  hesitation  in  making  known  to  Mr  Cruikshank  the  object  I 
had  in  view.  Like  others,  he  listened  with  incredulity  ;  but  his  good 
lady  was  more  sanguine.  So,  on  my  asserting  that  I  felt  sure  we  could 
find  ffold — fine,  probably,  and  in  small  quantities— at  their  very  door, 
we  all  three  started  to  the  river  with  a  tin  dish  and  spade  ;  and  sure 
enough  the  first  pan  of  earth  produced  gold.  Mrs  Cruikshank  natur 
rally  took  great  interest  in  the  discovery,  and  after  a  few  hints  from 
me,  set  to  work  with  the  prospectinff-pan,  and  immediately  found  gold ; 
encouraged  by  which  she  expressed  her  intention  of  resuming  her  work, 
and  procuring  enough  to  make  some  rings. 

I  then  proceeded  to  Mitchell's  Creek,  under  the  guidance  of  a  native 
black  fellow,  whom  Mr  Cruikshank  provided  for  me.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  discover  where  the  old  shepherd  procured  his  gold,  though  ho 
had  not  touched  the  alluvial  soil,  i  returned  by  nearly  the  same  route, 
observing  as  I  rode  along  a  good  deal  of  promising;  country,  which  has 
since  proved  to  be  very  pr(Kiuctive,  when  there  is  water  sufficient  to 
wash  the  soil. 

In  the  meantime  my  two  former  guides,  Lister  and  James  Tom,  had 
returned  home,  bringing  with  them  some  fine  gold  from  the  Turon, 
which  from  its  character  held  out  prospects  of  an  abundantly  rich  field. 

My  chief  anxiety  now  was  lest  some  miner  from  California  should 
make  a  similar  discovery,  and  forestal  me  with  the  Government.  I 
therefore  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  Sydney,  and  put  myself  in 
communication  with  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Before  starting,  however, 
I  instructed  my  guides  how  to  make  a  proper  cradle,  and  in  the  modo 
of  using  it.  In  about  four  days  I  reached  Sydney,  and  put  myself  in 
communication  with  Mr  E.  Deas  Thomson,  the  Colonial  Secretary ; 
told  him  I  had  discovered  an  extensive  gold  field,  and  showed  him 
some  fine  gold,  the  produce  of  the  country. 

Mr  Thomson  evidently  doubted  the  truth  of  my  story,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  very  strange  the  Government  geologist  had  not  found  it,  if 
it  existed  in  natural  deposit,  as  I  represented.  I  told  him  I  had  oomo 
from  California  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  discovery,  and  there  it 
was.  I  added  that  I  b^eved  the  fields  to  be  as  rich  as  those  of  Cali« 
fomia ;  but  that  I  expected  to  be  rewarded  for  the  discovery  in  a  mea* 
sure  commensurate  with  its  importance  to  the  Government  and  tho 
country  at  large. 

By  this  gentleman's  advice  I  called  upon  him  the  next  day,  wheiit 
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dfier  A  lengthened  interriew,  he  requested  me  to  communicate  with  him 
in  writins,  and  state  the  terms  on  which  I  was  willing  to  point  out  the 
gold  fields.  He  added,  "if  this  is  a  gold  country,  Mr  Hargrayes,  it 
will  stop  the  Home  Government  from  sending  us  any  more  convicts, 
and  prevent  emigration  to  California ;  but  it  comes  on  us  like  a  clap  of 
thunder,  and  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  credit  it.*' 

On  the  tuoceeding  day  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr  Thom- 
•on.    [This  letter  and    Mr  Thomson's  reply  is   already  printed  at 

page  86]. 

Having  aoo«pted  the  terms  proposed  to  me,  and  entered  into  an 
agreement  wiUl  the  Colonial  Government,  and  having  received  my 
rinml  iu%truotioQa,  I  was  anxious  to  draw  public  attention  to  my  dis- 
oovary,  and  induce  as  many  persons  as  possible  to  set  about  digging 
for  the  precious  metaL  To  this  end  I  proceeded  at  once  to  Bathurst, 
and  eveiywhere,  as  I  went  along,  I  made  known  the  fact  of  my  dis- 
oovery.  From  Bathurst  I  proceeded  to  meet  Mr  Stutchbnry,  the 
Gk>vernment  geologist,  and  went  with  him,  accomnanied  by  about 
thirtr-aeven  horsemen,  to  Summer  Hill  Creek,  at  the  junction  with 
Lewis  P^ds,  a  little  below  my  first  discovery. 

At  this  spot  we  found  the  young  man  Tom  and  his  brother  at  work. 
I  washed  several  pans  of  earth  in  Mr  Stutchbury's  presence,  as  also 
9om«  in  the  cradle,  and  fully  satisfied  him  of  the  truth  of  my  state- 
mtiils  t  *^  ^^  the  spot,  he  gave  me  a  certificate  to  that  efiect,  to  be 
l^ir^nuraad  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Before  leaving,  I  save  several 
pur  comers  instructions  in  the  method  of  washing  and  using  the 
Qia[dlef»  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  I  should  think  about  10,0002. 
worth  of  gold  had  been  raised  on  the  spot ;  to  which  I  had  previously 
given  the  name  of  Ophir.  * 

It  had  never  been  my  intention,  in  connection  with  this  discovery,  to 
woik  for  gold ;  my  only  desire  was  to  make  the  discovery,  and  rely  on 
ilie  Government  and  Uie  country  for  my  reward.  Many  thought  me 
very  foolish  in  this  respect,  and  some  made  me  most  liberal  offers  for 
my  services,  if  I  would  point  out  claims,  superintend  working-parties, 
and  buy  ^old  on  commission  ;  but  I  resolutely  refused  every  ofier,  and 
resolved  from  first  to  last  not  only  not  to  accept  any  private  remunera- 
tion, but  not  even  to  appropriate  a  grain  to  my  own  use. 

When  those  who  were  working  in  the  mines  seemed  to  be  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  working,  I  returned  to  Sydney,  and  on 
my  arrival  there,  found  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  declaring  that  all 
gold  found  in  natural  deposit  was  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  that  all 
persons  found  digging  for  it  would  oe  visited  with  sundry  pains  and 
penalties.  I  had,  on  my  first  interview,  recommended  the  Colonial 
peoretary  to  adopt  a  system  of  licensing,  similar  to  that  at  first  pursued 
in  California,  with  regulations  for  working.  This  8Ufl;gestion  was 
adopted.  Of  the  regulations  themselves,  which  were  made  at  various 
times,  I  shall  speak  on  another  occasion. 

At  an  interview  that  I  shortly  afterwards  had  with  the  Governor,  his 
Sxoellenpy  offered  me  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  at  the  usual  pay  of  20s.  per  diem.  But  this  I  at  first  declined, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  salary  would  be  ouite  inadequate  in  a  gold 
country.  However,  on  being  assured  that  oy  accepting  the  office,  I 
should  increase  my  claims  to  reward  for  the  discovery,  I  felt  bound  to 
accept  it ;  and  accordingly  started  once  more  with  one  servant  and  a 
pack-horse  for  the  land  of  Ophir,  my  business  being  to  search  for  new 
gold-fields. 
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Before  leanng  Sydney  I  had  received  inatroctions  from  the 
Gk>yemment  to  preoeed  immediately  to  WelUngton,  for  the  purpoM  of 
ezaminiag  and  reporting  on  a  most  important  diacorery  or  ^Id, 
alleged  to  hare  been  meule  in  that  neighoourhood,  in  the  matrix  or 

Sarent  rock.  The  exact  locality  waa  to  be  pointed  oat  to  me  l^ 
f  r  Broekatayn,  a  jeweller,  with  whom  I  was  desired  forthwith  to  put 
myself  in  communication. 

I  believed,  and  expressed  my  belief  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  that 
the  supposed  discovery  was  a  mere  delusion.  I  had  already  seen 
Mr  Brockstayn,  who  told  me  a  most  marvellous  story,  and  stated  that 
ladders  would  be  required  to  ascend  the  rocks  where  the  gold  was  .to 
be  obtained.  I  well  Jcnew  that  .there  were  no  such  rooks  at  Mitchell*! 
Creek  as  would  require  the  aid  of  ladders ;  but  my  objections  were 
only  met  by  a  peremptory  order  to  obey  instructions  and  make  mj 
report. 

in  the  month  of  June  I  accordin^y  met  Mr  Brookstavn  at  Wel- 
lington, and  at  once  proceeded  with  lum  to  Mitchell's  Creek,  a  distanee 
of  about  ten  miles.  It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  Congreve,  and  the 
imitative  powers  of  a  Mathews,  to  re-enact  the  ludicrous  scene  that 
occurred  between  us  on  our  reaching  our  destination. 

On  my  asking  my  companion  to  what  part  of  the  creek  he  wished  to 
go,  he  replied : 

*'  Veil  I  dosh  not  know ;  me  not  come  here  before  to-day." 

"  What,"  said  I,  "  haven't  you  been  here  before  to-day  r ' 

'*  No,"  said  he.  **  You  know,"  said  he,  "  dish  isht  de  vay  it  wosht— 
Macgregor  sot  de  gold  long  times  ago,  ten, — ^twelve— years  ago,  and 
sell  to  von  Mr  Cohen.  Mr  Cohen  ish  dead,  and  I  marry  de  widder. 
Now,  Mrs  Brockstayn  vosht  one  time,  you  see,  Mrs  Cohen ;  veil,  den, 
my  vyfe,  you  see,  ven  ve  vosht  married,  teUs  me  all  about  it— dis  vay 
you  see — dat  Macgregor  every  time  him  comes  to  Sydney  vid  ae 
sheeps,  dat  isht  vounce  a-year,  alvays  bringsht  de  gold  and  sells  it  yoia 
see  to  Mishter  Cohen.  Mishter  C!ohen  sell  two  three  pieces  to  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell,  and  Mishter  Clarke  the  gemgoligist  buy  some  too. 
Veil,  yen  you  find  de  gold  I  tink  I  get  good  reward.  You  know  I  von 
very  poor  man,  and  you  makes  vun  g<K>d  report.  I  not  forget  you ; 
me  got  goot  many  little  poys  you  see ;  I  very  poor." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  my  disgust  at  having  been  brought 
upwards  of  100  miles  out  of  my  route  on  such  an  errand.  I  had  been 
at  Mitchell's  Creek  in  Februa^,  shortly  after  my  first  discovery,  and 
had  heard,  on  my  way  up,  of  Maq^gor  having  round  gold  there.  I 
knew  he  had  obtainea  it  from  a  quartz-vein,  for  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
told  me  he  had  bought  such  a  piece  from  Mr  Cohen  in  his  lifetime. 
Mr  Brockstayn  showed  me  a  similar  specimen  of  gold  in  quartz  which 
his  wife  had  given  him. 

However,  1  had  no  help  for  it,  but  must  do  the  bidding  of  my  blind 
^uide,  who  persisted  in  his  story,  saying,  "  I  am  shure  dere  isht  gold 
m  de  place,  what  for  my  vyfe  tells  me  dats  de  place  vere  Macgregor 
gets  isht  gold,  and  you  can  find  it  if  you  like." 

I  requested  him  to  show  me  the  place  where  the  ladders  were 
required,  and  I  would  at  once  climb  the  rocks  and  knock  ofi*  as  much 
quartz  as  would  fill  the  gig  in  which  we  had  ridden  to  the  spot ;  but  he 
had  endless  stones,  and  could  say  no  more  about  it.  Idy  first  wish 
was  to  leave  him  where  he  was,  to  find  his  way  back  to  Wellington  aa 
be  could ;  but,  fearing  he  miffht  lose  himself  in  the  bush,  I  reluctantly 
took  him  back  to  the  place  whence  we  had  started. 
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While  at  Wellington,  I  leoeiFed  instructions  to  proceed  to  the 
Aberorombie  river  and  report  upon  a  discovery  nuyde  there.  On  mj 
way  through  the  mountams  I  was  much  struck  with  the  promising 
appearance  of  the  country ;  it  has  not,  however,  hitherto  proved  so 
productive  of  gold  as  it  appeared  likely  to  be,  though,  I  aoubt  not^ 
when  it  has  TOen  more  tnoroughly  examined,  it  will  be  worth  the 
labour  and  cost  of  digging. 

On  arriving  at  the  Abercrombie  river,  I  found  about  thirty  persona 
at  work.  Most  of  them  had  come  from  Gk>ulbum,  about  125  miles 
south  of  Sydney.  They  were  novices  in  gold  digging,  and  were,  in 
some  cases,  losing  more  than  half  the  gold.  I  therefore  taught  them 
the  proper  mode  of  working,  and  suggested  some  alteration  in  the 
eonstruotion  of  their  cradles.  I  gave  the  name  of  Tarshish  to  the 
digginf^ :  who  fibrst  discovered  them  I  cannot  call  to  mind.  Mines 
spreadmi;  at  various  intervals,  over  an  extent  of  1,000  miles,  were 
almost  simultaneously  discoveiHsd ;  for,  in  addition  to  some  hundreds 
whom  I  had  instructed  at  Ophir  ^the  fields  first  discovered),  in  the 
method  of  searching  for  gold,  and  m  the  character  of  country  m  which 
it  should  be  searched  for,  great  numbers  of  experienced  miners 
returned  from  CaUfomia  on  receiving  news  of  the  first  discovery. 

Having  reported  on  these  diggings,  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Aralnen,  near  Braid  wood,  and  report  on  a  gold-field  discovered  there, 
in  a  country  of  granite  formation.  I,  however,  found  the  usual  con- 
stants, schists,  quartz,  and  trap  in  conjunction  with  the  granite.  Some 
SCO  persons  were  at  work. 

The  man  who  first  found  the  diggings  was  pointed  out  to  me.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  induced  to  make  a  search  for  sold  in  that 
spot,  because  he  saw  swamp-oaks  growing  in  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
similar  to  those  he  had  seen  at  Ophir,  where  he  had  worked  success- 
fnlly  for  a  short  time.  It  is  haralj  necessary  to  say  that  particular 
kinds  of  timber  afibrd  no  indication  of  an  auriferous  country,  for 
almost  all  the  various  kinds  that  grow  in  the  colony  are  common  to  the 
gold-fields. 

I  found,  at  this  place,  gold  in  fragments  of  granite,  and  in  the  granite 
boulders,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  cemented  together  by 
some  mineral  substance,  formerly  held  in  solution  in  the  water  which 
had  transported  them  to  their  present  resting-places.  I  had  never 
before  seen  diggings  of  this  kind — that  is,  wiw  so  much  granite  and 
so  little  slate  and  quartz.  There  were  also  remarkable  quantities  of 
ironstone,  having  the  appearance  of  honey-comb,  which,  I  presume, 
were  portions  of  much  larger  mssses,  or  probably  veins.  I  believe  this 
ironstone  to  be  auriferous,  though  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  gold  in 
it  with  a  common  magnifying-^ass.  The  gold  was  obtained  from  a 
granite  detritus,  from  one  foot  to  ten  or  twelve  below  the  surface.  The 
upper  soil  was  frequently  of  the  richest  description,  altogether  difierent 
to  the  sterile  region  of  the  Bathurst  diggings. 

The  Araluen  diggings  are  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Braidwood. 
I  estimated  the  produce  of  ^old  at  from  lOs.  to  20s.  per  day  ;  and, 
after  a  very  extensive  workmg,  such  has  proved  to  be  about  the 
average. 

I  followed  the  Araluen  Creek  to  the  Moruya  Biver,  and  the  course 
of  that  river  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  There  was  sold  very 
near  the  sea ;  but  I  was  unable  to  report  favourably  of  the  Moruya, 
and  although  many  trials  have  been  made  along  its  banks,  it  has  not 
rewarded  the  diggers  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  continue  in  that 
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locality.  In  time  to  come  it  will,  doabtless,  be  thought  worthy  of 
attention,  as  well  as  many  hundreds  of  spots  which  I  have  prospected, 
but  have  not  made  generally  known. 

From  Araluen  I  crossca  the  range  into  the  Jingera  and  Tindary 
mountains,  which  in  some  places  looked  very  promising;  but  the 
country  was  a  complete  bog.  I  therefore  returned  by  way  of  Braid- 
wood  and  Groulbum,  and  went  to  the  Tumut  Biver,  near  Gundagai. 
I  did  not  find  any  gold  there,  although  I  have  no  doubt  it  exists  in 
small  q^uantities.  The  country,  however,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  invite 
a  laborious  search. 

I  had  now  examined  such  portions  of  the  country  as  I  had  been 
desired  to  do,  and  once  more  bent  my  steps  towards  Sydney,  from 
which  I  was  distant  about  300  miles.  I  reached  my  destination  aboat 
the  15th  of  December,  1851. 

I  next  received  instructions  to  visit  Moreton  Bay,  about  500  miles 
north  of  Sydney,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  New 
England  was  auriferous,  and  to  report  on  a  reputed  gold-field  at  the 
Hanging  Bock ;  and  upon  another  at  Lord  John*s  Swamp,  on  or  near 
the  Darung  Downs.  I  started  on  this  mission  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1852. 

Having  explored  this  country,  I  next  proceeded  towards  the  Mac- 
donald  iuver,  where  I  found  gold  in  moderate  quantities.  The  country 
was  chiefly  granite,  and  inoeed  almost  everywhere  throughout  New 
England  gold  could  be  obtained  in  small  quantities. 

In  June,  1852,  I  returned  to  Sydney.  In  the  meantime  the  news 
received  from  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria  was  most  astound- 
ing. I  had  stated  my  belief  that  the  whole  cordiUera  of  Australia 
would  prove,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  auriferous ;  but  certainly  never 
dreamea  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  so  shortly  to  be  made  there, 
which  so  completely  threw  the  New  South  Wales  diggings  into  the 
shade. 

The  auriferous  wealth  of  New  South  Wales  I  believe  to  be  bound- 
less, and  much  more  equally  distributed  than  that  in  Victoria ;  but  it 
requires  a  large  population  to  develop  it  adequately:  whereas,  the 
gold-fields  of  Victoria  are  fewer  and  less  continuous,  but  so  enormously 
productive  at  particular  spots  that  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  rapid  fortune 
will  for  a  long  time  to  come  hold  out  attractions  to  the  gold-seeker 
greater  here  than  in  the  more  extensive  and  widely-spread  fields  of  the 
sister  colony. 

Being  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria,  I  ob- 
tained the  governor's  permipsion  to  visit  them,  and  once  more  set  out 
from  Sydney  in  the  early  part  of  Jul^,  1852. 

I  reached  Goulbum  about  the  middle  of  July.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  I  reached  Gundagai,  which  had  recently  oeen  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  fioods  that  over  visited  New  South  Wales. 

I  then  proceeded  towards  the  Biver  Murray,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  On 
the  New  South  Wales  side,  a  few  miles  from  the  river,  the  country 
promises  fairly  for  a  gold-field ;  and  such,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  hereafm 
prove  to  be.  Along  the  line  of  the  river,  on  both  sides,  is  one  of  the 
nnest  wheat-growing  countries  in  the  world,  producing  grain  that 
weighed  sixty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

After  crossing  tne  Murray  I  proceeded  to  the  Queen's  diggings,  m 
they  are  called,  a  distance  of  about  thirty -six  miles.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  July,  1852,  and  are  situated  to  the  lefl  of  the  main  road  to 
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Wangaratta,  at  the  head  of  Read's  Creek  and  its  tribataries.  Bead's 
Creek  is  a  tributary  of  the  Queen's  Biver.  When  I  was  thore  tho 
principal  diggings  were  on  Spring  Creek. 

I  found  some  hundreds  were  at  work,  with  averaffe  sucoess.  The 
gold  there  is  yery  fine,  and  found  in  a  blue  olay  underlying  beds  of 
shingle,  at  an  average  depth  of  eight  feet.  I  hare  taken  a  handful  of 
this  olay,  weighing  abotlt  one  pound,  which  has  produced  about  half  an 
ounce  of  fine  gold.  Some  parties  were  very  fortunate ;  one  in  par- 
ticular got  a  hundred  weight  of  gold  out  of  a  claim  or  two  not  more 
than  five  feet  deep. 

The  Spring  Creek  formation  consists  of  granite,  with  a  detritus  of 
Guartz,  trap,  slate,  and  granite,  overlying  it.  At  the  head  of  the  creek 
there  is  a  formation  of  schists  and  quarts.  I  observed  also  basaltic 
whinstone.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  gold  will  be  found  to  extend 
almost  the  whole  way  to  Melbourne,  along  the  spurs  of  the  ranges  at 
the  head  of  the  GK>nIboum  river. 

After  leaving  Read's  Creek,  the  country  becomes  low,  scrubby,  and 
uninviting,  untd  you  reach  the  flat  land  of  the  Ovens,  which  is  a  fine 
open  box  country,  with  the  river  banks  of  very  rich  soil.  Wangaratta 
is  the  post-town,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  Spring  Creek 
diggings  and  200  miles  from  Melbourne. 

At  Kilmore,  a  town  on  the  direct  line  from  Sydney  to  Melboome, 
and  distant  from  the  latter  place  about  forty  miles,  I  turned  off  to  the 
lefb  towards  Bendigo.  The  Bendiffo  diggings  were  for  a  ooaliderable 
period  very  extensivelj^  and  profitably  worked ;  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  there  at  one  time  bemg  estimated  at  no  fewer  than  36,000.  In 
one  part  of  them  a  new  feature  presented  itself.  This  was  at  a  spot 
called  the  White  Hills,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Bendigo  Creek. 

From  Bendieo  I  proceeded  to  Mount  Alexander,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles.  These  diggings  are  about  nine  miles  in  diameter.  Forest 
Creek  and  Fryer's  Creek  present  remarkably  striking  indications  of  a 
rich  auriferous  region.  The  others  present  no  feature  requiring  parti- 
cular notice. 

From  this  quarter  I  proceeded  to  Ballarat,  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles.  The  approach  to  it  is  a  slight  descent,  presenting  numerous 
trap-dykes  ana  granular  quart^  in  immense  quantities ;  in  many  places 
for  several  feet  deep  there  is  nothing  else  but  quartz. 

Here  are  the  Eureka  diggings,  which  are  from  thirty  to  seventy-fiyc 
feet  deep ;  some  of  them  have  proved  surpassingly  rich.  The  sinking 
is  through  a  loamy  clay.  The  gold  is  deposited  on  the  slate.  A  little 
nearer  the  camp  at  Ballarat,  on  the  same  range,  the  gold  is  on  the  sur- 
face, at  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  feet ;  then  comes  the  flat  and 
the  celebrated  Grolden  Point.  This  spot  has  proved  very  rich,  and  ia 
where  the  first  washings  in  Victoria  were  commenced  in  good  earnest. 

The  sinking  is  throughm  red  clay,  and  the  gold,  as  at  Bendigo,  ia 
found  on  the  led^e.  These  diggings  possess  a  great  natural  advantage 
over  any  other  m  all  Australia,  in  having,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  Golden  Point,  and  distant  about  half-a- 
miie,  a  lagoon  or  swamp  ten  miles  in  diameter,  where  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  can  always  be  had,  and  the  required  quantity  can  be 
regulated  by  means  of  flood-gates.  I  therefore  consider  this  locality 
to  bo  the  most  permanently  settled  as  a  mining  district. 

Having  thus  visited  the  principal  ^old  fields  throughout  Australii^^ 
I  mean  such  as  at  that  time  were  bemg  worked — I  bent  my  course  to- 
wards Melbourne,  and  thence  retumea  by  sea  to  Sydney.    It  now  only 
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remained  for  me  to  await  the  reward  promised  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment for  my  discovery,  and  resign  office  as  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands ;  for  it  was  determined  that  on  receipt  of  the  former  I  should 
vacate  the  latter. 

The  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  awarded  me  the  sum 
of  10,000/.,  deducting,  by  way  of  discount,  the  500^  I  first  received ; 
an  amount  of  compensation  wnich  I  by  no  means  complain  of.  But  I 
mxist  say  that  I  made  a  very  bad  bargain  when  I  consented  to  leave  the 
amount  of  reward  to  the  discretion  of  that  body  ;  for  I  hardly  think 
that,  had  I  stipulated  for  the  apparently  small  per  centage  of  10b.  on 
every  100/.  value  of  gold  exported  from  Australia,  for  tne  period  of 
three  years  from  my  first  discovery,  it  would  have  been  considered 
unreasonable.  Indeed,  I  believe  this  remuneration  woald  have  been 
considered  Tery  moderate ;  yet  that  per  centage  on  the  exports  for 
those  three  years,  estimated  to  amount  to  50,000,000/.,  would  have  pro- 
duced no  less  a  sum  than  250,000/. 

Mr  Hargraves  has  thus  given  to  the  world  his  own  version 
of  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  placer  deposits  in  Australia, 
together  with  his  subsequent  explorations  on  gold-fields  already 
opened  by  the  numerous  gold-washers  then  in  the  colony.  The 
theoretical  portion  of  the  Dook  next  follows,  beginning  with  a 
transposition  of  the  preamble  of  my  first  public  letter  to  him, 
which  first  adverts  to  his  confessed  ignorance  of  geology  as  a 
science,  and  then  continues  to  observe  that  the  opinion  of  so 
many  geologists  on  the  theory  of  quartz  abrasion  about  to  be 
questioned,  cannot — to  quote  exactly  Mr  Hargraves's  borrowed 
sentiments — **  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  investigation  in  each 
separate  case,  but  almost  blind  adhesion  to  the  authority  of  one 
or  more  who  first  broached  the  theory  itself," — ^meaning  the 
theory  of  abrasion  of  quartz-veins  as  the  origin  of  placer  deposit 
gold — the  one  either  first  proposed  or  advisedly  adoptea  by 
Sir  R,  Murchison.  Mr  Hargraves  then  continues,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  my  preamble,  to  add  that,  having  no  scientific  reputa- 
tion to  stake  on  the  truth  or  error  of  his  own  theory^  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  that  he  has  not  sufficient  pretensions  to  put 
forward  a  theory  at  all,  but  that  it  is  **  scarcely  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  arduously  engaged  in  any  one  pursuit  for  a  long  period  of 
time  without  directing  his  thoughts  beyond  the  mere  mechani- 
cal part  of  his  labours  ;  and  if  his  mind  is  not  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  any  particular  system,  he  naturally  builds  up  theories 
of  his  own."  Mr  Hargraves  then  proceeds  to  expound  that  the 
force  of  gold  and  quartz  in  a  fluia  or  liquid  state  would,  in  its 
passage  upwards,  **  likewise  at  the  same  time  suffice  to  throw 
the  gold  over  those  alluvial  localities  in  which  it  is  now  so 
abundantly  found  ;  but  being  mixed  with  matter  far  more 
perishable  tfuzn  quartz,  that  matter  acted  upon  by  atmospheric 
influences,  and  by  streams  or  floods,  has  long  ago  decomposed 
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and  fonned  the  alluvial  soil  in  which  it  now  lies."  This,  says 
Mr  Hargraves,  "  squares  with  the  received  theory  of  geologists 
themselves,  who  trace  the  formation  of  the  earth's  sur&ce 
generally  to  volcanic  action,  so  that  it  is  only  extending  their 
comprehensive  theory  to  a  part  which  they  would  exclude 
from  it."  The  exposition  is,  ais  nearly  as  could  be  effected  by 
transposing  my  words,  a  summary  of  the  theory  which  I  had 
propounded  to  him,  yet  all  ezpr^sed  only  in  the  first  person 
singular,  and  strangely  enough,  while  accepting  the  conclusion, 
there  is  not  in  the  book  a  single  line  to  state  the  fundamental 
fiicts  upon  which  the  conclusion  is  lo^cally  based.  The  adap- 
tation m  shape  of  placer  deposit  gold  to  the  bed  rock  is  not 
even  once  mentioned  in  Mr  Hargraves's  volume,  although  I  had, 
when  in  California,  frequently  spoken  upon  this  pomt,  and 
since  then  had  it  set  forth  in  the  colony  as  forcibly  as  I  could 
in  all  my  public  letters.  The  fact  of  placer  deposit  gold  being 
moulded  to  the  bed  rock  is  indeed  the  best  proof  of  its  volcanic 
origin,  and  even  if  the  fact  were  explicable  in  any  other  way, 
still  it  is  the  one  leading  fact  which  induced  the  writing  of  my 
letter  brought  by  Mr  Uargraves  from  California  to  Australia. 
The  non-dissemination  of  gold  through  the  mass  in  granites — 
another  most  important  question  in  connection  with  the  theory 
— ^is  also  left  entirely  unnoticed,  but  still  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  data  is  accepted.  It  is,  no  doubt,  much  easier  to 
accept  ready-made  conclusions  than  to  investigate  and  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  facts  which  have  led  to  them,  especially 
where  there  is  implicit  confidence  in  the  author  consulted. 

There  is,  under  the  article  '*  Gold  "  in  Dr  Ure*s  *  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,'  a  remarkable  passage,  in 
which,  after  stating  that  tlie  gold  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  torn  out  by  the  waters  from 
the  veins  and  primitive  rocks  which  they  traverse,  the  writer 
uses  these  suggestive  words  :  '*  The  gold  in  them  belongs, 
however,  to  the  grounds  washed  by  the  waters  as  they  glide 
along/'  On  first  reading  this  passage,  I  had  dwelt  upon  it  as 
bein^  confirmatory  of  my  theory  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
abrasion  doctrine,  yet  after  all  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
words  are  exceedingly  equivocal.  What  is  meant  by  the 
"grounds?"  and  how  did  thegold  first  arrive  in  the  "  grounds,** 
if  not  torn  from  the  rocks  ?  Tne  information  reminds  one  of  the 
boy  who  informed  his  more  dull  companion  that  it  was  the 
piston-rod  going  up  and  down  that  caused  the  steam  engine  to 
go,  but  what  first  moved  the  piston-rod  neither  of  them  had 
investigated.  If  the  rivers  have  removed  gold  fix)m  "  the 
groimds*'  of  river  beds  and  not  from  the  rocks,  it  is  very  satis- 
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fectory  to  me  to  find  it  so  stated  as  a  fact,  for  my  own  conclu- 
sions were  much  to  the  same  effect ;  but  the  opinion  only 
stimulates  the  further  inquiry,  How  did  gold  come  into  the 
'*  grounds"  ?  Mr  Hargraves  has  quoted  the  passage,  and  says, 
*'  These  arguments,  or  rather  these  facts,  appear  unanswerable, 
and  so  simple  that  any  one  who  has  never  read  a  syllable  on 
the  subject  of  geolo^  may  comprehend  them  and  see  their 
force."  I  think,  as  rar  as  the  statements  arc  negative  of  the 
doctrine  of  abrasion  of  quartz- veins  and  granites,  their  force  is 
clear  enough,  but  then  no  better  theory  of  the  formation  of  gold 
in  the  '*  grounds"  is  offered  by  that  writer^  so  that  the  passage 
remains  after  all  venr  ambiguous ;  the  quotation  is  nevertheless 
of  great  interest.     The  following  are  the  exact  words  : — 

"  It  hu  been  supposed  that  the  ffold  found  in  the  beds  of  riven  had 
been  torn  out  by  the  waters  from  tne  veins  and  primitive  rocks  which 
they  traverse.  Some  have  even  searched,  but  in  vain,  at  the  source 
of  auriferous  streams  for  the  native  bed  of  this  precious  metal.  The 
gold  in  them  belongs,  however,  to  the  grounds  washed  by  the  waters  as 
thej  glide  along.  This  opinion,  suggested  at  first  by  Delius,  and  sup- 
portea  by  Deboin,  Geuttard,  Bobitont,  Balbo,  and  others,  is  founded 
on  just  observation.  1st,  The  soil  of  these  plains  contains  frequently, 
at  a  certain  depth,  and  in  several  spots,  spangles  of  gold  separable  by 
washing.  2Da,  The  beds  of  auriferous  rivers  and  streamlets  contain 
more  gold,  af^r  storms  of  rain,  upon  the  plains,  than  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. 3rd,  It  happiens,  almost  always,  that  gold  is  found  among 
the  sands  of  rivers  only  in  a  very  circumscribed  space ;  on  ascending 
these  rivers  their  sands  cease  to  afford  gold ;  though,  did  this  metal 
come  from  the  rocks  alone,  it  should  be  found  more  abundantly  near 
the  source  of  the  rivers.  Thus  it  is  known  that  the  Oreo  contains  no 
gold,  except  from  Pont  to  its  junction  with  the  Po.  The  Techeeno 
affords  gold  only  below  the  Lago  Mag^ore,  and,  consei^uently,  far 
from  the  primitive  mountains,  after  crossing  a  lake,  where  its  course  is 
slackened,  and  into  which  whatsoever  is  carried  down  from  the  moun- 
tains must  have  been  deposited.  The  Khine  gives  more  gold  near 
Strasburg  than  near  Basle,  though  the  latter  be  much  closer  to  the 
mountains.  The  sands  of  the  Danube  do  not  contain  a  grain  of  gold, 
while  this  river  runs  into  a  mountainous  region ;  that  is,  m>m  the  iron- 
tiers  of  the  Bishopric  of  Passau  to  Efferding ;  but  its  sands  become 
more  auriferous  in  the  plains  below.  The  same  tiling  is  true  of  the 
Ems ;  the  sands  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  river,  as  it  flows  among 
the  mountains  of  Styria,  include  no  gold ;  but  from  its  entrance  into 
the  plain  of  Steyer,  till  its  embou<£ure  in  the  Danube,  its  sands 
become  auriferous,  and  are  even  rich  enough  to  be  washed  with  profit" 

By  some  mistake  in  attempting  to  explain  the  theory  I  had 
entrusted  to  him,  Mr  Harsraves  had  denied  that  '^  quartz  is 
the  matrix  of  gold,''  instead  of  only  denying  ''the  derivation 
of  all  alluvial  gold  firom  destroyed  quartz- veins."  The  Rev. 
Mr  Clarke,  shortly  after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  book,  and 
i|hen  replying  to  the  inquiry  of  a  local  journalist  as  to  the 
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S'obability  of  gold  being  found  in  abundance  on  the  Hunter 
iver,  alludes  as  follows  to  Mr  Hargravcs's  theoretical  effiisions. 
The  essay,  addressed  ,to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Herald,'  relates 
to  Gold  on  Eastern  and  Western  Slopes  of  the 
Australian  Cordillera. 

Sib, — In  TOUT  issue  of  the  Slst  ult.  I  find  a  leading  article  on* the 
discovery  or  a  gold-field  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hunter,  in  which 
occur  the  following  remarks  : 

"  Why  should  not  the  head  waters  of  the  Manning,  the  Hastinss, 
the  M'Leay,  the  Clarence,  the  Bidunond  yield  gold  as  well  as  toe 
Hunter  P 

"  We  cannot  pretend  to  geological  knowledge,  but  all  that  we  have 
read  of  geological  notices  goes  to  prore  the  very  great  similarity  in 
general  character  of  the  Diyiding  Kange  throughout  its  length,  and  of 
3ie  spurs  brauching  from  it. 

"  Probably  W.  B.  C,  for  whom,  before  the  locality  was  made  known, 
a  writer  in  the  '  Herald '  claimed  the  present  discorery,  will  kindly 
enlighten  us  on  this  point.*' 

l£us  called  on,  I  will  not  refuse  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
though  I  do  not  know  the  author  of  the  statement  to  which  you  refer ; 
nor  hare  I  before  this  contributed  anything  to  the  newspapers  on  the 
Hunter  Gold-field. 

In  my  reports  to  the  Gk>Temment  I  have,  howerer,  made  incidental 
mention  of  the  geology  of  the  Hunter,  in  a  brief -abstract  of  facts 
drawn  up  to  connect  my  researches  in  the  Southern  and  Korthem 
counties,  and  direct  statements  as  to  the  fact  of  having  found  gold  in 
tiie  basin  of  that  river,  and  in  the  head  drainages  of  some  of  the  other 
rivers  mentioned  by  you. 

The  general  views  which  I  have  entertained  on  the  persistency  of 
character  in  the  geological  formations  of  the  colony,  and  especially  cm 
the  flanks  of  the  Cordillera,  or  as  it  is  generally  but  vaguely  called, 
"  The  Dividing  Bange,**  are  pretty  well  known.  1  have  devoted  much 
of  the  space  in  some  of  my  reports  to  this  very  question ;  and  I  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those  views  adopted  and  distinctly  claimed 
by  others  as  their  own,  hher  I  had  demonstrated  the  truth  of  them  by 
actual  examination.  Nay,  so  sin^ar  in  this  respect  has  been  the 
deference  entertained  for  these  opmions,  enunciated  in  explanation  of 
some  of  the  geoloc:ical  phenomena  of  this  colony,  that,  aher  a  very 
liberal  display  of  wnat  the  Editor  of  a  Nottinghamshire  journal  calls 
ridicule,  after  many  "  broad  grins  "  at  mv  expense,  on  the  part  of 
Baron  Hargraves,  because  I  have  venturea  to  suppose  high-nressure 
steam,  acting  on  silicia  combined  with  an  alkali,  has  been  employed  in 
the  formation  of  quartz-veins,  that  most  consistent  and  very  original 
savant  has  actually  thus  spoken  of  the  identical  supposition  in  his  book. 
"  But  to  come  to  my  ovni  theory ;  I  believe  gold  and  quartz  to  be  of 
twin  birth,  and  that  they  were  ejected  simultaneouely  JYom  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  the  gold  in  a  fiuid  state,  and  the  quartz  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  resembling  a  jet  of  steam  ;  and  that  when  this  steam,  or  Uquid, 
in  its  passage  upward,  reached  a  temperature  sufficiently  c<^d  to  con- 
dense it,  the  liquid  substanos  became  solid,  and  retained  tne  particles  of 
gold  that,  at  the  instant,  were  in  contact  with  it."  That  is,  the  quarts 
was  impregnated  with  gold,  and  so  was  a  true  "matrix;"  and  yet 
above,  he  says,  "  the  theory,  then,  to  which  I  effect  is  this,  thai  quarts 
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u  the  matrix  of  aold,*'  which  would  certainly  be  droll  enough,  on  the 
supposition  that  his  '*  own  theory  "  is,  *'  I  believe,  gold  and  quartz  to 
be  of  twin  birth.**  I  say,  therefore,  this  **  consistent  and  original 
savaTit "  has,  in  this  instance,  adopted  my  "  twins  "  as  his  own,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  own  processes  has  converted  one  into  the  parent  of  the 
other,  which  is  a  more  singular  connection  than  existed  between  tiie 
Siamese  twins,  who,  although  a  plural  unit,  never  called  each  other 
"  Mamma." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my  following  so  bad  an  example 
by  taking  and  appropriating  what  does  not  belong  to  me  (having  no 
fear  of  "  the  bloiody  nand  of  Ulster,"  or  the  balls  and  strawberry  leaves 
of  a  coronet  before  my  eyes  as  a  legitimate  reward),  I  will  on  this  occa- 
sion make  mention  only  of  that  to  which  I  have  the  greatest  right,  my 
own  conclusions  from  my  own  observation,  and  my  own  statements  as 
already  before  the  public,  or  such  as,  on  my  own  responsibility,  I  now 
put  forth  in  answer  to  your  call. 

If  there  be  a  general  character  of  the  Dividing  Bange  throughout 
its  length,  and  of  the  spurs  branching  ftom  it,  as  you  believe,  and  as, 
with  exceptions  relative  to  local  influences,  I  have  already  demonstrated 
in  my  reports,  your  question  admits  of  an  easy  and  brief  solution. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  "  the  head  waters  of  the  Manning, 
the  Hastings,  the  M'Leay,  the  Clarence,  the  Bichmond  "  should  not 
"  yield  gold  as  well  as  the  Hunter,"  if  (which  will  explain  what  I  mean 
by  local  influences)  the  rocks  generally  auriferous  are  there  found. 

The  question  you  have  put  turns  upon  this — is  there  or  is  there  not 
an  anomaly  in  gold  on  eastern  waters  in  New  South  Wales  P  Now, 
experience  has  proved,  in  the  case  of  the  Braidwood  district,  that  there 
is  abundance  of  gold  in  the  basin  of  the  Shoalhaven,  which  is  a  coast 
river.  My  own  explorations  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries  have 
proved  to  me,  that  its  basin  is  auriferous  from  near  its  head  to  nearly 
its  junction  with  the  salt  water.  But  when  we  look  at  the  features  of 
the  auriferous  country  we  find  these  remarkable  facts.  The  main 
course  of  the  river  is  parallel  nearly  all  the  way,  with  the  coast  rang[e 
(truly  a  "  Dividing  Bange,"  but  not  that  usually  considered  "  the  Di- 
viding Bange  '*  of  the  colony,  or  the  *'  Cordillera  ")f  on  which  rise  the 
prominent  summits  of  the  JBudawang,  Currucbillee,  and  other  moim- 
tains ;  we  find  also  that  Yalwal  Creek,  which  joins  the  Shoalhaven  not 
far  above  the  junction  of  the  sea  waters,  follows  the  parallel  of  the 
Shoalhaven  on  the  meridian  of  Budawang.  The  direction  of  these 
parallels  is  northerly.  We  find  also,  that  uie  tributaries  to  the  Shoal- 
haven, flowing  from  the  Budawang  range,  have  a  northwesterly  trend. 
We  find  also  high  plateaux  in  certain  parts  of  this, district,  as  above 
Braidwood  and  Narriga,  of  verjr  distinct  character,  'and  exhibiting  on 
their  flanks  evidences  of  vast  dislocation  and  erosion.  We  find,  more- 
over, the  formations  along  this  basin  and  in  these  plateaux  exhibiting 
a  general  character  in  their  dispositions  and  arrangements,  the  rocln 
being  chiefly  those  which  are  of  a  certain  comparative  epoch.  It  was 
these  considerations  which  chiefly  induced  me  to  make  the  examination 
of  the  Shoalhaven  the  first  of  my  labours  during  my  explorations  of 
the  year  1851.  Nor  was  I  deceivoi.  I  was  enabled  to  report,  what  I 
found,  that  homblendic  rocks  marked  the  chief  localities  of  gold,  and 
that  not  only  the  whole  of  the  ranges  and  creeks  about  the  Braidwood 
district  (which  has  since  been  found  perfectly  true)  held  gold,  but  also 
that  it  exists  in  "  all  the  creeks  falfing  to  the  bhoalhaven  firom  the 
Narriga  district."    The  latter  statement  has  been  found  equally  true. 
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for  Yalwal  has  several  times  been  tried  with  saccess,  and,  I  am  told,  is 
at  this  moment  being  worked ;  and  at  distances  of  Wenty-two  and 
thirty  miles  N.  of  Braidwood  there  are  parties  also  working  in  other 
localities,  and  althoagh  arguments  have,  been  employed  to  refute,  if 
possible,  my  statement  that  hornblendic  granite  is  sometimes  aurifer- 
ous, without  advancing  any  proofs  from  the  facts  developed  on  the 
Ovens,  Mitta  Mitta,  or  XJringalla,  or  elsewhere,  it  is  known  that 
Carter*s  party,  who  held  claims  on  Major's  Creek,  not  only  got  as  much 
as  seventeen  ounces  j^er  diem,  but  even  washed  some  of  tne  sold  from 
granite,  which  they  broke  up  for  more  than  a  foot  in  tnicknessi 
Francis'  party  did  the  same ;  and  Mr  Hargraves  broke  up  with  my 
hammer,  at  Jineroo,  in  my  presence,  a  lump  of  granite  which  I  gave 
him,  and  the  particles  of  gold  fell  out  under  the  blow,  to  his  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  my  statement ;  and  he  recorded  that  circumstance  in 
his  report,  as  one  of  his  discoveries.  Slates  with  quartz-veins  rest 
upon  that  granite,  and  have  been  affected  by  greenstone,  which  is  also 
a  nomblendic  rock. 

Now,  this  Shoalhaven  district  has  direct  analotries  with  that  at  the 
head  of  the  Hunter.  In  fact,  though  the  Shoamaven  is  an  ecutem 
Vfoter,  it  actually  runs  along  the  Cordillera  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Budawang  range,  and  the  tributaries  that  supply  it  are  also  westerly 
waters.  It  is  on  these  waters  that  the  principal  j^old  has  been  found. 
It  may  be  said  the  Aralnen,  which  has  fully  realised  all  I  expected  of 
it,  is  an  easterly  water ;  but  I  doubt  if  very  much  gold  will  oe  found 
below  its  junction  with  the  Dewa  Biver,  which  is  on  the  meridian  of 
the  Budawang  Bange ;  and  it  remains  to  be  discovered  whether  much 
gold  (some  1  know  of)  exists  along  the  course  of  the  Clyde.  But  as 
nor  as  the  Shoalhaven  is  concerned,  the  gold  exists  in  Uie  greatest 
abundance  where  hornblende  rocks  or  serpentine  and  quartuferoue  schists 
occur,  and  where  the  drainages  flow  in  a  north  or  north-westerljf  direction. 
The  Clyde  flows  to  the  south,  and  the  chief  gold  there  will  probably  be 
found  about  the  Buckenbowra  Bange,  for  the  slates  at  the  head  of 
the  Clyde  are  crested  by  horizont^  flaggy  sand-stones  and  oonglo* 
merates. 

Now  take  the  head  of  the  Hunter.  A  statement  has  been  made  as 
to  this  gold-field  occurring  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dividing  Range.  But, 
in  fact,  it  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  called  a  spur  from  the 
Liverpool  Bange,  whence  the  chief  of  the  creeks  that  are  auriferous 
flow  northerly  or  westerly  to  the  Hunter,  which  is  a  southerly  stream 
so  far  as  Musswellbrook  and  Merton,  the  remainder  of  tne  river 
belonging  to  the  Goulbum,  and  flowing  eastwardly. 

As  nomblendic  frocks,  slates  with  (juartz,  and  some  granite  not  horn- 
blendic, occupy  a  great  part  of  the  district*  though  capped  by  numbers 
of  the  carboniferous  formation,  just  as  the  range  east  of  the  Buda- 
wang is  (Pigeon  house,  Wombellawa,  Slc.),  gold  might  be  anticipated 
there,  and  as  the  drainage  is  north  and  west  from  the  range  which 
chiefly  supplies  it,  it  has  been  dispersed,  just  as  the  gold  alon^  the 
Shoamaven  has  been  dispersed.  It  was  from  the  effects  of  this  disper- 
sion that,  as  I  reported  to  the  Grovemment,  I  was  enabled  to  detect  it 
in  Hie  detritus  on  the  slopes  of  Warland's  Bange,  near  Murrurrundi, 
and  below  Murulla. 

Begarding  the  physical  features  of  the  country  at  the  head  of  the 
Hunter,  one  might  expect  gold  there  as  well  as  at  Hanging  Bock,  for 
examination  disposes  the  existence  of  the  same  older  classes  of  rocks 
at  the  base  of  the  Liverpool  Bange  on  both  sides,  the  spur  I  have  been 
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of  being  in  fact  a  cotUinuation  of  the  true  meridian  or 
Kyidioff  Bange  from  New  England,  whereas  the  liveipool  Bange  is 
itself  a  long  spur  from  the  New  England  plateau,  formed  by  the  out- 
burst of  igneous  matter  along  a  fissure  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
fault  marked  by  the  course  of  the  Qoulbum  and  Lower  Hunter,  and 
which  was  probably  produced  by  the  outburst.  Gk>ld,  therefore, 
occurring  at  the  head  of  the  Hunter  is  in  analogy  with  the  facts 
exhibited  by  the  drainages  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Budawanji, 
the  Alps,  and  the  western  side  of  the  new  England  plateau.  It  u, 
strictly  speaking,  a  western  and  not  an  eastern  gold-field  to  which  our 
attention  is  invited,  the  undisturbed  gold  being  limited  to  the  area 
occupied  by  the  homblendic  and  quartsiferous  rocks,  and  the  cUsper- 
sion  of  it  in  allu<ria  being  confined  to  the  district  in  which  the  drainaaas 
are  as  indicated.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  to  know  that,  wheuer 
there  be  much  or  little  in  the  gold-field  of  the  Upper  Hunter,  it  is 
valuable,  bein^  more  than  twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  worth  very 
nearly  4/.  sterling  per  ounce.  Witn  respect  to  your  other  localities,  as 
Araluen,  Buckenbowra,  &c.,  show  us,  that  even  on  some  easterly 
waters  there  may  be  some  gold,  so  under  analogous  circumstances 
there  may  be  gola  on  the  Manning,  Hastings,  &c.,  for  a  short  distance 
below  their  rise,  and  limited  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  drainage  as 
to  its  dispersion. 

I  know  that  it  so  exists  on  the  Barnard,  the  Madeay,  and  the 
Clarence  from  personal  examination,  though,  as  I  infer  from  the  course 
assumed  for  the  first  dispersing  current,  vis.,  one  from  the  southward 
and  eastward,  and  from  the  general  features  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Cordillera,  which  is  generiuly  a  lofby  escarpment,  the  auriferous 
deposits  cannot  have  b^n  formed  in  the  same  way,  if  such  exist,  in  the 
same  proportion  on  the  sea-board  as  on  the  summit  and  western  slopes 
of  the  Cordillera. 

But  that  gold  may  exist  in  the  rocks  even  of  the  middle  of  the  Man* 
ning  and  Macleay  Districts  is  almost  undoubted,  for  the  rocks  that  are 
in  some  localities  auriferous  exist  even  close  to  the  sea  about  Port 
Macquario,  and  in  the  broken  region  of  the  lower  Macleay.  Indeed, 
I  have  been  often  surprised  that  no  regular  search  has  been  made  in 
these  districts  to  test  the  probability  of  its  occurrence.  Those  who 
rely  on  the  presence  of  homblendic  rocks  as  an  indication,  will  not 
wonder  that  the  heads  of  the  creeks  running  into  the  upper  Hunter 
should  be  auriferous,  when  it  is  considered  mat  at  the  sources  of  the 
Paterson,  Allyn,  Williams,  Chichester,  ^.,  there  exists  an  enormous 
plateau  of  trap  (of  which  a  ereat  portion  is  magnetic),  a  phenomenon 
repeated  on  the  edge  of  the  New  England  plateau  below  the  junction 
of  the  Apsley  and  Macleay.  Nor  shul  I  be  surprised  if  a  few  specks 
of  gold  be  detected  in  any  of  the  creeks  falling  from  the  Liverpool 
Bange,  and  more  at  the  head  of  the  Bouohel ;  for  it  exists  at  the  hcnsd 
of  the  Isis.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Hunter  Gold  Field 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  not  exactly  a  new  discovery.  I  would 
call  to  mind  that  Stewart's  Brook,  which  is  between  the  Bouohel  and 
Bell's  Creek  (Moonan  Creek  of  the  newspapers),  has  been  long  pro- 
spected, and  some  gold  was  got  from  it  in  1851.  Looking  at  the  facts 
that  gold  has  been  detected  at  various  points,  from  the  head  of  the 
range  to  Sir  Edward  Patty's  Pass,  above  the  source  of  the  Hunter, 
and  from  the  head  of  the  Isis  to  Groodan  Gk)odan,  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  scattered  thinly  over  that  area,  though  likely  to  be  found  most 
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abondantlj  where  the  deep  creeks  thai  score  the  face  of  the  eaearp- 
meots  come  down  into  the  lower  country. 

We  have  yet  much  to  learn  (though  our  lessons  have  extended  orer 
four  years)  of  the  history  of  gold  in  Australia,  but  this  we  may  know 
from  our  present  experience— that  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  containing 
2t>ck8  is  a  different  subject  from  the  dispersion  of  gold  and  its  deposit 
in  alluTia,  that  sold  may  exist  in  situ  in  numerous  plaees  little  ex- 
pected, and  that  uluvial  oepoeits  may,  nerertheless,  in  other  localities, 
De  the  sole  eiidenoe  of  its  former  ecistence  in  the  roeks  of  the  vicinitT. 
In  Uie  ^ear  1861, 1  published  the  results  of  experiments  on  Quarts  rock, 
€Khibitmg  the  existence  of  gold  in  such  rock,  though  actually  inrisible, 
and  since  that  time  similar  facts  have  been  demonstrated  by  others. 
60  that  quarts-crushing  has  now  come  into  operation,  and  shown 
HI  that  where  alluTial  gold  is  not  abundant,  profitable  works  may  still 
be  carried  on.  Ajid  an  American  di^er  of  great  intelligence  wrote  to 
me  a  day  or  two  afo,  telling  me,  for  mstance,  he  ib  satisfied  the  Upper 
Adelong  will  supp^  abundance  of  rock  profitable  for  crushing,  though 
the  alluria  there  are  not  as  rich  as  on  Tumbarumba  Greek. 

Now,  with  these  facts  in  riew  (since  I  have  in  my  reports  mentioned 
mw  discovery  of  the  outcrops  of  the  older  formaticms  in  localities  of  the 
middle  Hunter),  it  might  be  that  some  traces  of  the  existence  of  gold 
may  be  detected,  in  some  of  the  valleys  that  debouch  into  the  Hunter, 
even  from  the  north  side.  And  again,  my  own  observations,  confirmed 
by  correspondents  at  the  Victoria  diggings,  and  by  Mr  Selwrn,  ti^e 
^ooomplisned  geological  surveyor  of  V  ictoria,  show  me  that  much  of  the 
younger  tn^  has  overfiowed  the  gold  alluvia,  and  therefore,  where 
there  are  symptoms  of  gold  near  by,  it  may  be  advisable  to  strip  the 
black  soil  and  work  under  the  trap  in  search  of  gold.  I  do  not,  tnere^ 
fore,  despair  of  the  success  that  may  attend  operations  in  what  have 
hitherto  oeen  considered  unlikely  places.  Nevertheless  I  would  keep 
in  mind  the  guiding  ftusts,  as  I  mterpret  them,  that  particular  rocks, 
and  a  jNurticular  oirection  of  draiDaee,  are  the  best  indices  to  the 
expectation  of  a  good  gold-field ;  and  that  in  the  beds  of  the  coal 
formation,  so  abundant  on  the  Hunter,  it  is  useless  to  lock  for  it. 

You  mention  the  Madeay,  the  Clarence,  and  the  Biohmond,  asking 
whv  there  ought  not  to  be  gold  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  Hunter? 

In  my  reports  you  will  find  proofs  enough  to  show  its  existence  in  the 
head  waters,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  courses  of  the  former 
two  of  those  rivers.  There  is  not  a  smgle  Clarence  water  flowing  to  the 
morth  that  does  not  contain  gold ;  it  has  been  found  as  fkr  down  as 
Dobie's  and  Ogilvie*s  runs.  The  abundance  of  water  in  the  Glen  Elgin 
branch  (the  head  of  the  Northern  Bocky  Biver>  is  the  main  reason  iiniy 
that  arm  has  not  been  thoroughly  worked.  On  the  Bid^<md  a  litUe 
gold,  near  the  main  range,  has  been  found,  but  the  course  of  its  waters 
u  the  wrong  way.  If  much  exists,  there  it  is  still  in  the  roekn.  Hie 
ICaeleaj,  at  its  chief  sources,  shows  that  the  rooks  throng  which  it 
makes  its  way  are  auriferous. 

The  Madeay  is  auriferous  where  local  causes  of  dtepersion  have 
operated  on  the  rocks,  and  those  sources  which  rise  near  Sahsbury, 
Armidale,  and  at  once  from  Ben  Lomond,  the  culminating  point  and 
principal  source  of  eruption  of  trap  in  that  ooxukixj,  have  more  or  less 
gold.  Cameron's  CreeJc  is  well  known  as  an  auriferous  water.  From 
my  examination  of  New  England,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  vast  deal  more 

d  exists  there,  even  in  allnvial  soil,  than  is  generally  known ;  but  as 
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there  are  not  many  quarts  reefs  (aa  they  are  now  called),  and  there  is 
an  unseemly  prejudice  against  granite  as  a  gold  producer,  though  ihme 
are  many  gola-fields  in  ffranite,  as  about  Braidwood  and  die  Orens,  and 
one  on  the  IJringalla,  or  S.  W.  Bocky  Biver,  and  another  on  Glen 
Elgin  or  Bergouillee,  the  N.  £.  Booky  Birer,  people  will  not  perseTere 
in  giving  the  country  a  fair  trials  The  Upper  Madeay  waten  are,  in 
direction,  the  counterparts  of  the  Araluen  waters  ;  and  these,  with  two 
or  three  other  eases,  are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule  I  hare  laid, 
down,  as  to  the  apparent  direction  of  the  dispersing  current.  The 
Ellenborough  Biver,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Hastings,  which  is  slightly 
auriferous,  is  another  proof  of  the  general  oorroctness  of  the  view* 
The  auriferous  patches  (thougrh  limited)  between  Maryland  and  War- 
wick, are  a  second.  The  whole  of  the  creeks  and  riTen  flowing  to  the 
Murrumbidgee  from  the  Western  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Tumut,  with 
(}ooberagandra  Creek,  Tumbarumba,  Adelong,  Yeven  Yeven,  Tarcutta* 
Caraboet,  &c.,  and  manj  smaller,  in  all  of  which  there  is  much  gold* 
prove  the  same  general  fact.  Tliese  were  the  streams  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary  in  Jime,  1861,  and  the  mention  or  which  by  me 
he  embodied  in  the  Instructions  to  *'  Mr  Commissioner  Haigraves.** 

The  waters  of  the  Western  Dig^ngs,  such  as  the  Turon,  Meroo, 
and  other  feeders  of  the  Macquane,  supply  abundance  of  ezamplee* 
Similar  facts  may  be  quoted  also  from  Victoria.  In  fact,  with  some 
rare  exceptions,  alluvial  ^Id  is  found  in  New  South  Wales,  perhaps  aU 
through  Eastern  Australia,  as  far  as  the  25th  degree  of  latitude,  more 
abundantly,  or  only,  on  waters  flowing  northerly  or  north*westerly,--» 
a  universal,  or  only  rarely  excepted  fact  like  this  cannot  be  accidental. 
It  ought  to  be  a  guide  to  a  close  examination  of  the  country  at  the 
head  of  the  Cooc&adigbee,  where,  I  am  convinced,  there  must  be  a 
deposit,  as  there  is  a  Ifurge  table  land  or  plateau  whence  rise,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Tumut,  Eucumbene,  <&c.,  on  all  of  which  I  found  gold.  It 
ought  to  be  a  guide  to  the  exploration  of  the  country  between  Albury 
and  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  to  that  on  the  Upper  bogan,  and  aboul 
Yeo  Yeo  and  the  county  of  Monteagle. 

In  all  the  rivers  running  into  the  Upper  Murrumbidsee  from  its  great 
bend  to  its  western  turn,  all  which  run  northward,  I  found  gold ;  Ky- 
thera,  Kybean,  Eumbaralla,  Qucanbeyan,  Molonelo,  Yass  rivers  are 
witnesses.  The  whole  of  the  auriferous  Abercromoie  waters  and  those 
at  the  head  of  the  Lachlan  justify  the  same  conclusion.  And  I  believe 
a  careful  review  of  all  the  facts  that  have  transpired  respecting  what 
are  called  dry  diggings  will  lead  to  the  inference  that  these  deposits 
were  fint  accumumted  by  waters  flowing  nortlUrly  and  weHerly,  how-* 
ever  they  may  have  since  furnished  smaU  drifts  in  opposite  direotioiia 
in  the  line  of  modem  drainages,  or  may  have  been  increased  by  dif- 
intre^tion  and  local  sedimentary  action.  It  is  thus  that  much  of  the 
gold  in  Araluen  Valley  has  come  down  from  the  dry  deposits  2,000 
feet  above.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  I  think,  the  water-courses  of  the 
present  surface  will  betray  alluvial  gold,  where  they  run  towards  N. 
and  W.  across  rocks  that  are  auriferous  in  situ ;  or  course  this  pro- 
position can  be  refuted  if  untrue,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  general 
deduction,  from  all  I  have  seen  and  heard. 

With  this  rule  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that,  supposing  the  carbo- 
niferous rocks  of  the  Hunter  and  Goulbum  did  not  prevent  the  expec- 
tation of  gold,  some  might  be  found  in  the  tributaries  of  the  wmik 
bank,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  do  hold  gold  at  their  heads,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  great  amount  of  gold  will  be  found  in  the  northenr  thba- 
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taries  ;  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  I  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tills  letter  respecting  ine  actual  direction  of  the  creeks 
of  the  Upper  Hunter.  It  wm  be  seen,  then,  what  likelihood  there  ia 
of  gold  at  the  heads  of  the  J^nning,  Hastings,  and  Biohmond. 

&e  Albert,  the  Logan,  and  other  waters  of  the  so-called  Moreton 
Bay  district  may  have  gold,  but  that  region  is  covered  up  by  the  car- 
boniferous formation  and  by  trap  detritus,  of  an  age  probably  younger 
than  the  true  gold-bearing  greenstones,  and  the  gold  is  obscured. 

Neurum  Neurum  Creek,  which  has  some  gold,  flows  also  to  the  north ; 
the  gold  has,  therefore,  been  dispersed  in  that  direction.  The  reason 
why  not  more  gold  has  been  discovered  further  north  than  the  slij^t 
deposits  on  the  Maiy,  Burnett,  &o.,  may  be,  principally,  that  the  g^d- 
bearing  rooks  are  concealed  by  younger  formations,  and  the  drainage 
begins  to  take  another  trend.  I  have  in  my  possession  one  sample 
fiftmi  a  northern  drainage  at  the  head  of  the  Maiy  ;  and  one  from  a 
creek  in  the  Port  Curtis  district.  These  are  too  unimportant  to  reason 
from ;  but  if  the  conclusion  deduced  Irom  the  multitude  of  more  pro- 
minent facts  in  the  southern  and  western  gold  districts  be  considered 
just,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  it  a  useful  application. 

In  entering  upon  this  discussion,  I  have  only  been  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  add  my  little  contribution  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge ; 
and  to  comply  with  the  call  made  upon  me.  I  am  aware  my  view  of 
the  dispersion  of  gold  is  not  that  adopted  by  an  intelligent  writer  in 
the  '  Empire,'  between  whom  and  myself  there  is  no  dinerence  except 
on  this  point ;  but  I  give  my  opinions  as  thev  are  suggested  to  my  own 
mind,  without  any  intention  of  discussing  tnem  in  reply,  should  they 
be  objected  to,  for  my  time  is  too  much  occupied  to  allow  me  to  enter 
into  controversy,  though  I  have  had  another  intention,  that  of  laying 
the  whole  of  mjr  researches  in  the  field  and  in  the  closet  before  the 
public,  should  leisure,  of  which  I  have  had  none  for  sixteen  years,  and 
other  necessary  means,  ever  be  mine  to  employ.  An^  writer,  however, 
whose  information  will  enable  him  to  correct  errors  in  my  statements 
of  what  I  consider  ficts,  or  will  supply  me  with  additional  facts,  will 
lay  me  under  an  obligation,  which  1  wul  thankfully  acknowledge. 

St  Leonard's,  I^ovember  7, 1855.  W.  B.  C. 

Just  afler  the  appearance  of  the  foregoing  public  letter,  Mr 
Hargraves  and  Mr  Thomson  arrived  in  the  colony  from 
Europe,  shortly  afler  which  the  following  observations  of  mine 
were  published  in  the  colony  on  William  Howitt's  critique  and 
on  Mr  Hargraves's  book  generally,  in  an  eleyemth  public 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Ekutor  of  the  '  Empire,'  and  entitled 
"William  Howitt  on  Gold." 

Sib, — A  "  Betired  Gold  Digger,"  or  scientific  writer  using  that  dis- 
guise, published  in  your  columns  some  months  ago  an  admirable  geolo- 
gical description  of  the  White  Hills  at  Bendigo,  and  invited  at  the  time 
frcmi  observers  who  had  maturely  considered  the  subject  any  statement 
of  other  views  or  expression  of  opinion  upon  his  own  truth-seeking 
■peculations.  The  practical  scientific  correspondent  will  no  doubt  feel 
gratified  to  find  that  Mr  William  Howitt,  in  his  late  popular  work  en- 
titled "  Land,  Labour,  and  Gold ;  or  Two  Yean  in  Yiotoria,"  dwella 
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at  tome  length  on  the  qneetion.  It  is  perhaps  not  forgotten  that  tha 
anonymous  geological  writer  conoeiyes^that  the  greater  part  of  the  oleaa 
granolar  metal  in  the  gold-beds  at  Bendigo  has  been  released  by  a  spe- 
cified natural  operation  from  the  neighbouring  auriferous  quarts-yeina. 
The  fietired  Digger  or  modest  professor  (whose  extreme  diffidence  is  a 
fault  of  which  some  less  bashful  fellow-labourer  may  take  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage) believes,  in  common  with  other  inquirers,  that  these  veiiiiy 
dykes,  or  reefs  have  had  an  igneous  origin,  and  with  some  apparent 
probability  he  infers  that  the  perfect  detachment  of  the  brilliant  metal 
from  its  ambient  matrix  has  been  there  effected  by  a  heavy  body  of 
water,  the  result  of  excessive  rain.  A  cold  flood  travelling  along  a  de- 
finite channel,  by  coming  suddenly  in  contact  with  the  heated  earth* 
cut  through  and  otherwise  shattered  into  fragments,  according  to  hia 
reasoning,  the  lately  liquefied  auriferous  quartz-veins,  whilst  they  yet 
retained  intense  heat  and  existed  in  a  semi-solid  state,  and  consequently 
(as  proved  by  certain  experiments  which  the  writer  described)  the 
matrix  gold  would  be  completely  released  by  a  sort  of  explosion,  and 
the  grains  of  metal  during  translation  by  the  watery  flood  would  be 
shaken  to  the  bottom  entirely  free  from  quarta.  The  unknown  geolo- 
gist, then,  concludes  (upon  the  assumption  that  the  clean  gold  graina 
were  extricated  in  this  manner  from  their  stony  envelope)  that  the 
facile  rounding  of  the  severed  non-^iuriferout  quartas  fragments  in  sueh 
close  proximity  to  the  massive  cuir^hrout  quartz  veins  from  which  they 
have  apparency  been  derived  either  before,  after,  or  during  the  prooesi 
of  petrifaction,  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  attrition  in  water  of  the  pieoea 
of  quartz  as  they  were  borne  along  in  an  imperfectly  hardened  oondip 
tion — that  condition  being  a  consequence  of  their  parent  veinstones 
having  but  partially  cooled  down  at  the  time  the  pebbles  or  nodules 
were  torn  from  them ;  thus  in  a  particular  instance  an  intermediate 
possibility  is  ingeniously  suggested  by  way  of  compromise  between  the 
requirements  of  the  aqueous  abrasion  doctrine  of  Sir  E.  I.  Murchisoo* 
and  the  supposed  petrifaction  of  quartz  nodules,  when  rolling  in  a 
liquid  or  pasty  state,  as  inferred  and  related  in  my  theory.  The  sub- 
ject is  impartially  treated  by  Mr  Howitt,  who  supports  tiie  opinion  of 
the  self-styled  Betired  Chid  Digger,  as  far  as  regards  a  disturbanoe 
and  friction  of  the  non-auriferous  quartz  pebbles  by  water,  before  their 
final  deposition  immediately  over  the  copiously-strewn,  ovoid-shi^ed* 
so-called  alluvial  gold,  which  by  some  natural  operation  has  been 
spread  in  free  grains  upon  a  soft  white  floor  of  vertical  cleavage,  be- 
neath the  three  great  tumuli  of  conglomerated  spheroidal  quartz  stones 
known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  White  Hills,  on  Bendigo  Oreeki 
yet  Mr  Howitt  entirely  agrees  with  me  (and  as  I  have  not  the  pleaame 
of  a  personal  acquaintance,  it  is  obviously  a  free  and  an  impartial 
opinion,  undisfigured  by  those  superfluous  compliments  which 
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viated  and  exolosiTe  men  of  scienoe  at  timet  bestow  upon  eacb  other) 
in  totally  diBbeliering  the  psendo-acientifio  ideas  that  either  the  diain- 
tegration  of  imaginary  schists,  and  like  rocks  alleged  to  contain  gold 
•qoably  difiPdsed  in  grains  through  the  mass,  or  the  mechnnioal  destni^ 
tion  of  perfectly  petrified  anriferons  qoarts  veins  originated  the  dean 
and  apparently  once  melted  gold  in  the  richer  auriierons  beds.     Mr 
Howitt  is  another  of  the  number  whose  opinions  coincide  with  ihoae 
of  the  Ber.  W.  B.  Clarice,  in  referring  the  formation  of  gold  in  cpiarti 
▼eins  to  thermal  and  igneous  influences,  in  oontradistinctioa  to  those 
who  suppose  its  extremely  slow  segregation  and  molecular  accretion  by 
•leotro-magnetic  forces.    Mr  Howitt  likewise  looks  upon  quarts  and 
<gold  as  being  twin-bom  minerals  ;  it  is  also  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr 
Hargraves,  after  taking  scientific  advice  in  Europe,  has  promulgated 
tiie  same  riews,  which  are  again  curiously  set  forth  in  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  which  the  "  discorerer  of  Australian  gold  *'  (to  use  an  ez- 
piession  in  its  preface)  is  the  ostensible  author.   It  is  candidly  admitted 
in  the  pages  of  "  Australia  and  its  Gold  Fields,"  that  the  opinions 
which  a  foolish  Nottbgham  tyro  once  termed  "  the  romantic  notions  of 
the  Ber.  W.  B.  Clarke  about  the  formation  of  gold  in  quarts  reins  " 
liare  at  length  been  accepted  by  Mr  Hargraves.    Those  opinions,  toge- 
ther with  my  formerly  printed  ideas  respecting  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  in  surface  beds  (imperfectly  explained  in  my  lara  theory  at 
the  end  of  the  Tolume)  now  conjointly  constitute,  it  is  satis&ctory  to 
reflect,  Mr  Hargraves's   "  own  theory  " — ^the  words  "  by  adoption  •' 
lioring  by  some  inadvertency  been  omitted  in  both  cases, — ^the  fiiult 
may  be  chargeable  either  to  the  author's  literary  manager,  a  negligent 
amanuensis,  or  careless  publishers.    Mr  Hargrares  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  encouraged  these  irregularities,  but  omissions  of  the  kind 
which  do  injustice  to  others  are  so  numerous  in  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  of  that  singular  literary  production,  that  extraordinary  blun- 
■ders  must  have  been  committed  in  some  of  the  book-making  depart- 
ments. 

The  experience  of  another  of  your  correspondents,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  quite  agreed  with  my  own  concerning  the  unsoundness  of 
the  doctrine  of  an  equable  difiusion  of  risible  gold  through  the  mass 
of  any  schistose  rocks  (otherwise  than  in  the  quartsy  rein-stones  which 
irarerse  them),  since  that  writer,  though  **  long  engaged  in  California 
and  Australia  in  erery  phase  of  gold-mining,  had  in  no  single  instance 
erer  found  the  metal  at  any  depth  in  any  of  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
except  drift  gold  upon  the  surface  in  their  cleavage  and  fractures  ;** 
yet,  as  far  as  related  to  the  moulding  of  fused  gold  upon  the  face  of  the 
bedding  rock,  the  same  informant  remarked  that  "  allurial  gold  ap- 
peared to  the  most  careless  of  obserrers  to  be  altogether  of  meehanical 
deposition.'*    Mr  Howitt,  it  is  seen,  on  the  contrary,  observes  that  the 
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faot  of  gold  hftfing  beoa  melted  on  the  floor  like  paste  dabbed  upoik  a 
table,  or  liquid  lead  nm  into  mouldi,  if  not  only  a  plain  truth,  but  the 
plainest  of  tmtha  at  the  diggings.  The  *"  Eetired  Digger '*  also  admitted 
that  "  Nature  speaks  Tery  plainly  on  this  subject  at  the  Tarious  goUU 
diggings ;"  and  another  witness,  calling  himself  "  a  Working  Miner  " 
(yet  deliTering  an  opinion  Tery  much  like  a  soientifio  profloient),  eon* 
finned  the  allegation  by  his  testimony  that  "  Nature  does  indeed  speak 
onequivooally  as  far  as  regards  the  general  fiu)t  of  alluvial  gold  being 
conformable  in  shape  to  the  rock  upon  which  it  rests."  Thus  the 
several  critics  establish  all  the  great  fimdamental  facts,  both  positir* 
and  negative,  hitherto  unpossessed  by  the  scientific  w<Nrld,  which  affofd 
the  data  for  the  perishable  lava  theory. 

However  lightly  some  may  estimate  the  value  of  such  apparently 
idle  speculations,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  theory,  founded 
upon  the  just  i^reciation  of  facts  in  nature*  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  practice  that  thought  does  to  action.  Any  guiding  principW 
derived  from  observation— perhi^^  even  the  erroneous  and  incomplete 
hypothesis  of  Sir  £.  L  Murohison,  fhuned  upon  the  aqueous  abrasioa 
and  equable  difihaion  doctrines  that  retarded  diuM>very  so  much — is 
better  than  complete  confusion ;  but  to  connect  a  multitude  of  isolated 
facts  into  a  system  more  coherent  ss  a  whole  is  to  advance  towards 
finding  general  laws  from  which  consequences  may  with  certainty  be 
deduced. 

The  distribution  of  gold  over  the  earth's  surface  by  floods  of  water* 
whether  such  floods  have  accompanied  or  immedii^y  followed  any 
terrestrial  convulsion  that  upheaved  gold  from  subterranean  depths*  or 
whether  ordinary  drainage  has  since  effected  any  considerable  disper- 
sion and  re-arrangement  of  the  metallic  granules  in  new  deposits,  is 
indeed  a  somewhat  different  question  (as  implied  not  long  ago  in  the 
'  Herald '  in  a  dissertation  upon  gold  on  the  Hunter  Biver)  from  tha^ 
of  their  original  formation,  either  on  the  surface  of  granites  or  of  slates* 
or  in  any  of  the  richer  horizontal  beds  where  the  primA  facie  indica- 
tions of  an  igneous  origin  are  more  palpable.  Wherever  auriferous 
sites  have  been  determined  in  Australia,  either  by  the  scientific 
geological  and  geographical  comparisons  of  the  £ev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  or 
by  tin-dish  examinations  of  particular  districts,  it  is  only  gold^minem 
in  numbers  that  can  fully  prove  their  ultimate  value ;  but  upon  tha 
principles  which  Mr  Howitt  corroborates  respecting  an  overflow  of 
molten  gold  theie  is  always  a  probability  that  the  drift-covered  maga^ 
zincs  of  the  precious  metal  concealed  in  those  neighbourhoods  will  be 
found,  when  the  bedding  rock  is  thoroughly  exposed,  to  be  more  pro- 
lific than  any  collections  of  gold  grains  that  may  by  any  means  have 
been  firstwidely  scattered  on  the  surface,  or  released  from  an  imaginary 
equable  diffusion  through  the  entire  mass  of  granites  and  greenstone^ 
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and  then  g^atbered  together  in  beds  by  the  ordinary  action  of  water. 
Gold  deposits  of  superior  richness  (where  other  geological  reqaisitea 
prerail)  may  ever  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
igneous  outbursts  of  trappean  and  granitoid  rocks,  which  all  observers 
now  agree  in  believing  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  local 
origin  of  the  metal,  as  well  as  in  those  cases  where  auriferous  quarts- 
reins  more  prominently  characterise  the  discovered  auriferous  locality, 
or  in  those  other  instances  where  the  flattened  character  of  the  buried 
metal  decidedly  marks  its  original  moulding  upon  the  laminated  slate 
ftnrmations  beneath  it.  Increasing  experience  brings  accumulating 
proofs  that  it  is  firom  original  surface  beds,  and  not  from  disintegrated 
matrices  of  stone,  that  the  richer  stream  deposits  and  the  more^widely 
dispersed  grains  have  both  been  removed.  The  progress  of  develop- 
ment in  New  South  Wales  (l<^tely  on  the  Wentworth  gold  field,  and 
again  at  Ophir,  by  Mr  White)  continues  to  attest  the  reality  of  these 
lucrative  surface  beds  of  clean  gold  frequently  unabraded  and  untrana- 
ported,  which  rest  as  nearly  as  may  be  upon  the  site  of  original  posi- 
tion. The  latest  tidings  firom  California  repeats  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  the  veteran  gold-diggers  in  that  highly  productive  State,  by 
driving  innumerable  tunnels  through  the  hills,  and  under  the  mountain 
heaps  of  rounded  non-auriferous  quartz  pebbles  and  shattered  slatea* 
are  yet,  with  legitimate  industry,  ceaselessly  unlocking  the  vast  bullion 
vaults  of  Nature  entombed  beneath  them.  It  is  still  in  this  manner 
that  the  experienced  gold-hunters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific 
unearth  the  object  of  pursuit  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  such  accumula- 
tions ;  and  although  the  covered  metal  is  there  in  some  instances  over- 
laid with  peculiar  lavas,  volcanic  tufa,  and  other  materials,  yet  never  in 
any  quantity  are  the  heaped-up  quartz  pebbles  themselves  gold-con- 
taking  fragments  ;  and  at  the  Victorian  diggings  impartial  observers 
now  admit  that  the  prolific  horizontally-expanded,  drift-and-quartz- 
pebble-covered  beds,  gutter- bottoms  and  leads  which  constitute  the 
eixtensive  treasure-trove  of  clean  and  clay-enveloped  metallic  grains  in 
that  favoured  land,  where  the  variously  named  gold- containing  hori- 
zontal depressions'  encircle  the  numerous  gold-studded  quartz-veins  (or 
reefs,  as  they  are  locally  termed)  which  penetrate  with  their  metallic 
contents  the  earth's  crust  almost  perpendicularly,  present  altogether  a 
crowd  of  phenomena  that  convinces  common-sense  beholders  equally 
with  philosophic  investigators  and  scientific  reasoners,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  precious  metal  in  alluvia  has  not  there  been  driven  to  any  consider- 
able distance  from  the  vents  whence  it  has  issued. 

The  erudite  person  who  wrote  the  little — the  emphatically  little- 
book  to  which  Mr  Hargraves  unfortunately  consented  to  affix  his  name, 
displays  therein,  with  success,  his  own  high  classical  attainments. 
Hwodotus,  Homer,  and  Pliny  are  quoted  and  translated  in  quite  a 
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toiasterlj  manner.  Mr  Hargraves,  howerer,  rarelj  if  ever,  in  pait 
times,  troubled  himself  about  these  ancient  anthorities ;  perhaps  nerer 
before  eren  heard  of  their  names.  Bat  when  the  learned  gentleman 
attempts  to  argue  that  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  was  the^r«^  soientifio  dia- 
corerer  of  gold,  the  sophistry  of  the  literary  adept  only  proves  how 
little  he  really  understands  of  the  true  bearing  of  his  subject.  If  the 
published  testimony  of  his  Honour  Mr  Justice  Therry,  Mr  James 
Macarthur,  M.L.C.,  Captain  King,  B.N.,  and  half  a  score  other  gen- 
tlemen of  equally  good  repute  can  be  believed,  then  that  renowned 
exhumer  of  graptolites  is  but  second  in  the  order  of  time  to  the  Ber. 
W.  B.  Clarke  as  an  h-priori  disoorerar  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in 
the  Australian  Cordillera.  As  an  ae^nal  finder  of  tangible  gold  in 
New  South  Wales,  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke  undeniably  takes  ten  years' 
precedence  even  of  Mr  Hargraves  (as  the  latter  frankly  admits),  and 
incomparable  as  is  the  author  of  '  The  Silurian  System  *  in  special 
departments  of  geology,  I  contend  for  my  own  early  views  of  the 
origin  of  alluvial  gold  as  being  more  oonrect  in  principle,  and  as  having, 
by  opening  the  gold-fields  in  Australia,  been  more  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  practical  results  than  the  hasty  surmises,  inveterate  preju- 
dices, and  extravagant  fallacies,  published  by  the  palsontologioal 
baronet,  even  after  his  return  from  the  Bussian  gold-diggings. 

The  undUcovery  of  the  Murchison  chimeras — the  discovery  that 
alluvial  gold  had  in  many  instances  neither  been  drifted  far  from  its 
original  position,  nor  to  any  great  extent  mechanically  released  iVom 
a  petrified  quartz  matrix, — nor  disintegrated  from  a  supposed  state  of 
equable  di£^ion  in  schists  and  granites, — that  the  loose  grains  and 
lumps  of  surface  metal  had  not  in  frequent  cases  been  abraded  since 
they  were  severally  fused,  condensed,  or  otherwise  concreted,  but  tha£ 
they  had  often  been  apparently  originally  moulded  upon  the  slates  and 
granites  beneath  them, — these  were  my  Californian  triumphs.  The 
mineral  aspect  of  the  gold-producing  districts  in  the  interior  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  previous  gold-findings  in  quartjs  near  Wel- 
lington, were  already  familiar  to  me ;  and  it  is  a  proud  satisfaction  to 
know,  that  my  early  opinions  led  through  a  chain  of  circumstancea 
to  the  famous  discovery  at  Ophir  of  the  first  workable  gold-field  in 
Australia.  Mr  John  Hardman  Lister  and  his  associates  proved  beyond 
doubt  the  extreme  productiveness  of  this  memorable  spot  in  April, 
1851.  Mr  Lister  plainly  told  the  select  committee  that  he  had  sought 
for  gold  in  the  quartz-veins  at  Ophir  during  the  previous  two  years, 
and  had  been  induced  to  do  so  by  reading  the  newspapers  (the  contri- 
butions being  most  likely  those  of  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke).  Mr  Lister 
then  confessed  that  he  had  faQed  to  find  any  gold  in  them,  but  after 
having  been  taught  how  to  examine  the  inequalities  of  the  slates,  he 
finaUy  succeeded  in  discovering  in  the  same  locality  those  exceedingly 
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raloable  gold  depo«its  of  world-wide  notorietj  in  elongated  beds  (the 
present  wsterooones).  the  clean  gold  in  which  never  has  been  derired# 
in  my  opinion,  from  a  petrified  qoarta-matrix  at  all.  The  unparalleled 
anooeis  of  Mr  Lister  was  speedily  followed  by  the  finding  of  allavial 
gold  in  all  the  other  districts  which  I  had  pointed  out  to  Mr  Hargravett 
both  in  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the  colony,  and  it  is  but 
lately  I  have  learnt  that,  in  1861,  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Clarke  himself 
disooyered  alluvial  gold  upon  my  former  sheep-run  of  Goodgood  amlg 
qfi&r  Mr  Ha/rgram€9  had  ahaton  my  former  letter  to  him — (this  fu^ 
and  indeed  the  very  existence  of  that  letter,  are  both  strangely  ignored 
in  Mr  Hargraves's  book) ! — a^  yet  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Gbrke— the  firs* 
scientific  discoverer  of  gold  in  Australia — ^the  co-student  in  geology 
with  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison,  and  his  anticipator  in  foretelling  the 
abundance  of  gold  in  the  Australian  CordiUera — ^the  probable  news- 
paper writer  that  encouraged  the  search  for  gold  at  Ophir,  and  the 
actual  demonstrator  of  the  existence  of  alluvial  gold  at  GKx>dgoodt 
could  not  himself  detect  any  gold  in  the  quartz -veins  at  either  plaoe^ 
for  the  very  plain  reason^hat  there  is  no  gold  in  them. 

There  is  still  further  evidence  that  all  alluvial  gold  has  not  been 
disintegrated  from  petrified  quartz-veins.  Mr  Hargraves,  on  his  return 
from  California  to  join  his  family  in  New  South  Wales,  landed  in  the 
colony  in  January,  1851.  Mr  James  Norton,  an  eminent  attorney  in 
Sydney,  then  informed  him  that  another  discovery  of  gold,  in  its 
quartz-matrix,  had  been  made  by  Mr  Icely,  of  Coombing,  a  consider- 
able landed  proprietor  in  the  western  ^stricts.  Mr  Hargraves,  in 
consequence  of  this  additional  information,  obtained  an  introductory 
letter  to  that  gentlenum,  and  proceede4  to  the  western  districts  with 
the  intention  of  prospecting  for  alluvial  gold  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  auriferous  quartz  discovered  by  Mr  Icely.  (As  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr  Hargraves,  in  his  examination  before  the  select  com- 
mittee.) Mr  Hargraves,  on  his  way  to  Coombing,  met  Mr  Icely  coming 
to  Sydney,  therefore  he  (Mr  Hargraves)  turned  aside  to  make  his  first 
trials  at  alluvial  gold-finding,  in  the  watercourses  around  the  matrix- 
gold  already  mentioned  near  Wellington.  (As  distinctly  related  in  the 
minutes  of  Mr  Lister's  evidence.)  Mr  Hargraves  stoj^ed  on  the  way 
thither  at  Mrs  Lister's  inn,  at  Guyong,  distant  at  least  fifty  miles  from 
the  auriferous  quartz-vein  near  Wellington.  Mr  Lister  there  and  at 
that  time  told  him  that  it  was  all  a  mistake  about  gold  being  in  the 
quartz-veins  at  Summer  Hill  Creek  (in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  inn  at  Guyong),  as  he  (Mr  Lister)  had  been  led  to  believe  by 
reading  the  newspapers,  and  as  some  geologists,  with  whom  he  had 
been  out  to  make  an  examination,  had  supposed.  It  seems  that  upon 
this  creek,  which  had  already  an  auriferous  reputation,  the  first  experi* 
ments  in  gold-washing  were  made  on  the  12th  February,  1851.    Mr 
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HargtmTeg  then  gladly  recollected  my  often-expretsed  opinionf ,  that  ia 
thote  sectknis  of  the  country  where  I  had  already  witncMod  the  favoiuv 
able  geological  conditiona,  it  was  highly  probable  that  alluvial  gold 
might  hare  been  naturally  produced  in  New  South  Wales,  as  it  appa- 
rently had  been  in  many  parts  of  California  where  no  matrix  reins 
could  be  found — namely,  originally  moulded  upon  the  surface  of  Tcrw 
tioal  slate  beds.    I  had  on  frequent  occasions  contended  for  the  great 
importance  of  this  fact  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  our  companioig^ 
Mr  £.  W.  Budder  (now  a  country  magistrate,  settled  on  the  Madeay 
Biver),  who  had  held  out  for  the  exploded  Murohison  crotchet  of  aa 
equable  dissemination  of  gold  in  grains  through  the  mass  in  granites. 
Hiese  opinions  of  mine  I  had  espedaUy  urged  upon  Mr  Hargravea 
when  giving  to  liim  the  letter  respecting  alluvial  gold  at  Gk>odgood» 
where  I  knew  that  these  slates  existed  in  profusion,  surrounded  by 
every  geological  condition  of  auriferous  promise,  and  where  I  had 
already  ascertained  that  the  fuarU-veinM  contained  no  visible  gold.    The 
similar  veins  which  I  studiously  examined  at  Wood's  Creek,  in  Cali- 
fornia, in*1849,  though  they  were  situate  in  the  midst  of  rich  slate- 
moulded  alluvial  gold  deposits,  were  quarts-veins  equally  goldless. 
The  verbal  instructions  which  accompanied  my  letter  given  to  Mr 
Hargraves  in  California,  were  to  make  an  examination  of  the  slaty 
■auriferous  constants  abounding  in  the  districts  of  Maneroo.  in  the 
south,  where  I  had  resided,  and  on  the  Peel  Siver  and  elsewhere  to 
the  northward,  over  which  I  had  before  repeatedly  travelled,  in  addition 
to  searching  the  country  in  the  west,  round  about  the  auriferous  quarta 
near  Wellington,  of  the  gold-findings  in  which  I  had  only  heard.    Mr 
Hargraves,  in  the  capacity  of  Crown  CommissioDer  for  exploration  of 
the  gold-fields  in  New  South  Wales,  did  afterwards  examine  all  the 
districts  I  had  mentioned  to  him  when  in  California,  everywhere 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  alluvial  gold  in  free  grains,  and  proving 
the  system  of  Sir  TL  I.  Murchison  to  be  at  fault ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  over  all  the  vast  auriferous  area  which  I  had  described 
to  him  from  memory,  the  present  diggings  at  Bingera,  those  on  the 
Peel'Biver,  and  others  near  Braid  wood,  are  the  only  points  yet  proved 
.to  be  cenires  of  peculiar  richness,  thus  singularly  confirming  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  first  impressions  that  those  auriferous  parts  of  the 
colony  which  I  had  previously  seen  were,  as  a  whole,  of  less  gold* 
producing  value  than  the  prolific  placers  of  California. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  already  mentioned,  Mr  Lister  conducted 
Mr  Hargraves  to  the  goldless  quarts-veins  which  traverse  the  bed  of 
Summer  ffill  Creek.  In  these  quarts-veins  Mr  Lister  had  before  been 
fruitlessly  mining  and  searching  for  gold  in  its  stony  matrix,  but  om 
waahing  the  first  dish  of  surrounding  alluvium,  these  two  practical 
champions  of  conflicting  theories  together  just  detected  the  presence  of 
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minute  granular  gold  resting  npon  tlate,  and  nnqneationably  confirmed 
for  the  first  time  in  Australia  the  miiTersality  of  those  principles  for 
which  I  had  so  often  argued  in  California,  when  exposing  in  terms  of 
ridicule  the  many  impossibilities  alleged  to  be  scientific  deductions. 
The  few  gold  grains  they  obtained  when  prospecting  together  were 
felicitously  described  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  as  being  "  visible  under 
a  microscope."  Within  two  months  firom  that  date  Mr  Lister  and  two 
ether  companions  found  out  (after  Mr  EEargraves  had  left  them  and 
returned  to  Sydney)  that  in  the  slaty  receptacles  along  the  bed  of  the 
oreek  coarse  lumps  of  solid  gold  in  very  rich  deposits  were  abundantly 
lodged.  Thus  did  Mr  Lister  crown  with  success  his  two  yean  of 
praiseworthy  persererance.  My  ci-^tevant  partner,  acting  upon  the 
plan  arranged  in  Cslifomia,  had,  in  February,  still  continued  to  pursue 
his  journey  towards  Wellington,  where  he  had  again  found,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  reputed  quarts  matrix  gold  Tcin,  a  reiy  little,  almost 
inyisible,  free  gold  in  the  aUuvia,  and  thence  he  had  retraced  his  steps 
to  Sydney.  Mr  Hargraves,  the  first  demonstrator  in  Austnlia  of  the 
anti-Murchison  principles,  did  not,  approximatiyely,  prore  the  com* 
mercial  ralue  of  any  particular  locality,  either  then  or  on  any  other 
occasion  whatever.  It  was  at  this  juncture  of  affairs  that  Mr  Hargraves 
properly  solicited  employment  from  Government,  according  to  a  special 
agreement  made  between  us  in  California ;  and  it  appears  from  pub- 
lished official  correspondence  that,  in  pursuance  of  what  has  been 
delicately  termed  "  negotiations  "  with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  a  pecu- 
niary reward  then  first  began  to  be  contemplated.  The  Califomian 
agreement  referred  to  was  partly  cited  before  the  Governor-General  by 
Mr  T.  S.  Mort,  at  an  anniversary  public  dinner  in  February,  1853. 
While  the  negotiations  were  pending  Mr  Lister's  labours  culminated 
so  brilliantly,  and  some  experienced  gold-miners  lately  returned  from 
California  being  at  the  time  in  Bathurst,  distant  only  thirty  miles, 
hurried  to  the  spot  on  hearing  the  news,  and  a  rushing  to  the  gold- 
diggings  began  in  right  earnest.  But  the  valuable  gold-bed  discovered 
by  Mr  Lister  at  Summer  Hill  Creek,  now  named  Ophir,  is  as  remote 
from  the  auriferous  quartz-vein  near  Wellington,  as  the  rich  diggings 
near  Braidwood  are  distant  from  the  auriferous  land  atGk>odgood. 
Mr  Lister,  Mr  Hargraves,  and  the  two  Messrs  Tom,  by  uniting  their 
labour,  did  not  (before  the  retreat  of  Mr  Hargraves)  altogether  collect 
more  of  the  precious  metal  during  the  whole  time  (a  period  of  several 
weeks)  of  their  essays  at  alluvial  gold-finding  in  the  richest  auriferous 
districts  in  New  South  Wales  than  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke  alone 
(according  to  his  geological  report  of  the  17th  November,  1851)  found 
at  once  upon  my  former  sheep-run  of  Goodgood ;  and  although  dean 
alluvial  gold  to  a  large  amount  has  since  been  obtained,  both  at  Ophir 
and  at  Braidwood,  yet  neither  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr  loely's 
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quarts  near  Coombing,  nor  aronnd  the  celebrated  Maegregor  quarta- 
▼ein  near  Wellington,  has  allaYial  gold  hitherto  been  found  in  available 
quantities.  These  are  stubborn  facts  that  prove  the  falsity  of  the 
Murchison  quarts-abrasion  assumption. 

The  great  value  of  the  £ev.  W.  B.  Clarke's  geological  surveys  is  in 
no  way  impugned  by  these  remarks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  compre- 
hensive exposition  of  all  the  facts  and  physical  phenomena  connected 
with  the  gold-fields  in  Australia,  collected  to  the  date  of  present  expe- 
rience, may  yet  be  issued  by  that  recognised  authority.  A  work  of  the 
kind  will  fix  much  floating  knowledge,  and  consummate  his  justly- 
earned  reputation.  At  Bendigo  the  gold-miners,  thoroughly  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  absurdities  of  Sir  B*.  I.  Murchison,  have  lately  united 
themselves  into  a  scientific  association ;  and  the  Victorian  legislatorst 
now  that  the  diggers  are  incorporated  with  them,  are  just  beginning  to 
find  out  the  necessity  for  a  more  truthful  scientific  book  of  reference  on 
the  subject  than  any  they  have  been  accustomed  to  consult.  Such  an 
undertaking,  when  accomplished,  will  bear  other  fruits  than  those 
within  its  present  local  sphere  of  usefulness  ;  for  contemptuously  and 
illiberally  as  Colonial  Councils  have  always  treated  such  matters  (a 
spasmodic  generosity  in  favour  of  one  practical  applicant  alone 
excepted),  it  is  geological  considerations  that  are  the  main  guides  in 
gold-seeking,  notwithstanding  that  the  false  doctrines  taught  by  the 
author  of  '  Bussia  and  the  Ural '  have  misled  so  many  inquirers. 

I  beg  of  you  to  publish  the  unbiassed  critique,  uttered  by  William 
Howitt,  the  intellectually-gifted,  highly-accomplished,  gold-mining- 
experienced  writer  on  Australia.  Neither  fearing  nor  favouring  any 
man,  this  steadfast  opponent  of  delusion  and  injustice,  caring  as  little 
for  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  and  his  abject  flatterers  as  for  the  official 
patrons  of  my  quondam  co-operator,  deliberately  delivers  his  own 
unprepossessed  judgment  upon  my  earliest  documentary  efibrts  to 
eradicate  the  preposterous  fallacies  once  gravely  put  forth  by  the 
iUustrieus  fossil-finder.  The  hieroglyphics  moulded  in  metallic  charac- 
ters with  the  fidelity  of  printer's  type  on  the  rock-books  where  gold- 
diggers  read  their  lessons,  were  certainly  not  deciphered  aright  by  the 
geological  explorer  of  the  Uralian  Mountains. 

The  novel  theoretical  yiews  (already  practically  applied  with  the 
success  I  have  related)  were  committed  to  writing  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  under  the  scientific  consideration  of  the  whole  body  of  com- 
petent physicists,  through  the  medium  of  Mr  Hargraves,  the  various 
unknown  facts  and  striking  phenomena  relating  to  natural  gold  deposits 
which  had  come  beneath  my  own  notice  before  the  date  of  the  two 
letters  in  which  they  are  narrated.  Those  early  papers  generalising  de 
novo  a  subject  that  much  needed  it,  represented  my  own  field  labours 
and   earnest  investigation  both    of  facts  and  of  principles.     They 
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expressed  my  hamble  gropings  after  truth  among  the  mighty  works  of 
nature,  and  detections  of  error  in  the  artificial  labyrinth  fabricated  by 
Sir  B.  I.  Murchison.  Without  surreptitiously  appropriating  the  sound 
opinions  and  acceptable  conclusions  of  other  theorists,  the  rugged 
•ketches  were  written  in  strict  accordance  with  the  just  rule  "  Palwutm 
pd  meruit  feraty'*  the  ambiguous  motto— the  warning  advioe  so  judi- 
okrasly  inscribed  upon  the  gold  cup  presented  to  Mr  Hargraves.  The 
first  two  epistolary  essays  were  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  '  Empire,' 
in  order  to  secure  the  matter  of  them  from  unscrupulous  pilferers — (o 
prerent  all  jackdaws  from  *'  borrowing  the  plumes  to  which  they  luid 
no  right.  **  They  were  penned  after  comparing  the  facts,  gathered 
during  a  long  gold-digging  experience  with  the  preTiously-printed 
records  of  eminent  naturalists,  whose  names  are  duly  mentioned  in 
them.  The  sparks  of  truth  connected  together  in  a  proposed  new 
theory  will  probably  soon  kindle  into  a  blase  of  light,  for  other  and 
abler  naturalists  (especially  the  "  Betired  Grold-digger  *')  hare  ainoe 
added  to  the  theory  (as  subsequently  improved)  and  suggested  further 
corrections,  but  none  have  refuted  the  main  points.  Mr  Howitfc'e 
amendments,  and  my  remarks,  will  both  contribute,  I  trust,  to  sustain 
the  spirit  of  investigation  amongst  your  numerous  intelligent  gold- 
digging  readers,  as  well  as  to  difiuse  information,  confirm  doubted  facts, 
and  stimulate  rational  inquiry  amongst  all  those  other  readers  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  personal  experience. 

Sydney,  Ist  March,  1856.  S.  D. 

Extract  from  Laud,  Laboub,  ▲kd  Gold.    Letter  XXXY.  By  William 

Howitt. 

Forest  Creek,  Victoria.  May  KHh,  1864. 
There  is  a  class  of  hills,  both  here  and  at  other  digginjzs,  which 

Sizzle  me,  and  which,  I  think,  would  puzzle  the  geoloipsts.  The  White 
ills  of  Bendigo,  and  the  Bed  Hill  here,  are  of  this  kind :  tber  are 
composed  to  a  great  depth  of  a  quartz  conglomerate ;  that  is,  pebblcB 
of  quartz  set  in  a  cement  of  the  detritus  of  these  stones,  ground  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  now  grown  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  Uiemselves,^ 
so  hard,  that  neither  picks,  nor  gads,  that  is,  steel  chisels,  have  much 
effect  on  this  substance,  nor  indeed  anything  but  blasting.  When  you 
get  down,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  feet,  you  come  to  as  many  feet  of  a 
•oft  white  pipeclay,  or  pulverised  schist,  as  white  a^  snow,  and  with  a 
satiny  brilliancy.  In  tnis  lies  a  stratum  of  quartz  gravel  and  gold, 
and  below  these  pipeclay  again. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  all  these  substanoes  have  at  some  time  been 
under  water,  and  been  subjected  to  a  long  and  violent  aquatic  action, 
both  from  the  worn  roundness  of  the  pebbles,  and  the  trituration  of 
the  parts  worn  ofi*  into  the  finest  powders,  now  hardened  into  cement. 
The  ffold  found  in  the  subjacent  pipeclay  is  small,  and  water-worn. 
But  aQ  round  the  base  of  tnese  hills,  the  strata,  be  they  what  ther 
may — granite,  sandstone,  or  slate — do  not  appear  to  have  been  acted 
on  oy  water  at  all.     They  are  clear,  sharp,  luid  solids  and  any  gold 
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found  amongst  tliem  is  generallj  unworn  by  water,  and  frequently 
nuggetty. 

It  appears  dear  that  those  which  are  now  hills  were  once  basins  of 
water ;  out  by  what  peculiar  phenomenon  have  just  these  basins  been 
lifted  up  and  made  convex  instead  of  concave,  while  all  around  them 
remains  as  it  was  P  Why  should  what  were  hollows — just  these  places 
and  no  others — ^have  become  hiUs,  or  rounded  mounts  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  will  still  require  a  considerable  series  of  observations,  and 
much  further  reflection  on  the  part  of  geologists,  before  this  mystery 
can  be  cleared  up. 

Mr  Simpson  Davison^  of  Sydney — in  two  letters  to  Mr  £.  H.  Har- 
graves,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  California ;  which  letters  have 
ap]^arod  in  the  Sydney  '  Empire '  and  tiie  Melbourne  *  Argus/  and 
which  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  forward  to  me — considers  these 
quartE  pebbles  to  have  become  rounded  by  rolling  as  they  cooled. 
But,  to  my  mind,  there  are  many  circumstances  opposed  to  this  idea. 
In  the  mi  place,  it  is  not  usual  for  things  to  roll  up-hill.  But  here 
thme  rounded  siUcious  pebbles  or  nodu^s  exist  in  isolated  masses, 
which  are  iieaved  up  by  some  subterranean  force  above  the  level  of 
the  plane  on  all  sides  of  them.  There  is  no  slope  down  which,  or  plsiii 
along  which,  they  could  have  rolled,  for  they  are  considerably  aoove 
the  plane  on  every  side.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  in 
the  act  of  projection  from  below  they  could  cool  into  spherical  forms. 
They  would,  under  these  circumstances,  have  cooled  into  one  solid 
mass,  as  the  quartz  on  the  ridges  or  dykes  mentioned  have  done. 

In  the  second  place,  if  they  had  been  formed  thus  by  rolling  in  a 
semi-fluid  state,  they  would  have  exhibited  a  surface  as  bright  as  their 
interior.  But  their  surface  is  opaque,  like  ground  glass,  while  th^ 
internal  fracture  is  bright,  like  that  of  quartz  in  general.  Moreover, 
whence  comes  the  cement  in  which  they  are  set  P  This,  no  doubt,  is 
the  detritus  from  watery  friction.  It  is  contrary  to  all  known  laws  of 
crystaUization,  that  a  huge  mass  of  quartz  or  other  stone  should  arrange 
itself  in  difierent  forms  under  Uie  same  influencing  agency.  In  flict, 
the  rounded  pebbles  must  have  become  rounded  and  set  before  they 
were  thus  piled  into  a  mass,  or  they  would,  by  their  own  weisht,  have 
been  compressed  into  a  solid  compact  body.  They  were  o&arly  set 
hard  before  the  interstices  were  fllla|||p^ 

Of  Mr  Davison's  theory  of  the  gol^mmation  in  general,  I  may  here 
state  that  I  think  he  has  approached  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  other 
geologist  hitherto.  He  has  ably  combated  the  doctrine  of  quarts  or 
schist  being  the  matrix  of  gold.  We  have  long,  from  our  own  observa- 
tions,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  these  substances  are  merely  con* 
temporaneous,  and  were  thrown  up  at  the  same  period  and  by  the  same 
subterranean  force  with  the  gola.  The  only  particular  on  which  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  agree  with  Mr  Davison  is  that  of  the  gold  or 
any  portion  of  it  having  been  held  in  chemical  solution  and  deposited 
in  a  perishable  lava  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 

We  know  of  no  agency  except  that  of  the  old  aqua  regia,  nitro*mu* 
riatic  add,  which  is  capable  ot  dissolving  gold ;  but  supposing  some 
sufficient  solvent  to  have  existed  in  the  interior  of  a  volcano,  we  do 
know  that  gdd  predpitated  from  this  solvent  by  iflkalies  would  have 
been  depodted  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  pow<ler,  and  probably  of  a 
protoxide.  But  gold  in  Australia  dearly  the  exhibition  of  a  volcanic 
agency  unci  wo  round.  It  is  everywhere  in  a  pure  metallic  state,  and 
£requently  in  extraordinary  masses,  as  the  28u).,  the  GOlb.,  and  the 
136lb.  nuggets  of  Ballarat 
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That  lavas  as  well  as  quartz  were  thrown  out  by  the  volcanic  action, 
and  that  ^old  was  difiused  through  them  both  is  not  only  true,  but  the 
most  familiar  of  truths  on  the  digfj^ings.  I  have  just  instanced  a  case 
of  lava.  But  that  idl  the  gold  found  snould  be  merely  such  as  has  been 
liberated  from  perishable  lavas,  as  Mr  Davison  supposes,  is  opposed  to 
adl  facts.  As  Mr  Davison  himself  observes  :  "  The  gold  in  Victoria  is 
nearly  all  found  richly  and  thickly  embedded  on  the  bare  rock ; "  the 
heaviest  masses  are  usually  there,  and  must  have  been  laid  there  while 
the  rock  was  quite  bare,  and  therefore  before  decomposition  had  taken 
place  on  the  surface  so  as  to  furnish  drift  matter.  That  the  ^old  has 
oeen  molten,  and  not  chemically  dissolved,  every  appearance  of  it,  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest  grain,  demonstrates ;  and  in  no  shape  more 
than  in  one  to  which  Mr  Davison  again  alludes :  "  The  nuggets  from 
the  Mclvor  dig^ngs  appear  as  if  one  side  was  yet  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
with  the  other  side  indented,  as  if  just  cooled  upon  a  sandy  or  gritty- 
floor."  Exactly  so.  I  have  seen  nuggets  resembling  a  piece  of  paste 
dabbed  down  on  a  table,  or  pieces  ofl&Bid  run  molten  on  a  stone  floor. 
You  could  not  be  more  convinced  that  they  were  thus  thrown  up  in 
fusion  from  some  lower  region  of  the  earth  and  thus  cooled,  if  yon  had 
seen  it  done. 

If,  therefore,  we  leave  out  Mr  Davison's  theory  of  a  perishable  lava, 
and  accept  it  only  as  a  partial  adjunct,  and  suppose  instead  that  when 
the  gold  and  quiurtz  were  thrown  up  from  below  by  volcanic  agency  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  the  same  agency  broke  and  threw  up  extensive  strata 
of  clay  slate,  sandstone,  and  other  perishable  substances,  and  through 
which  good  quantities  of  the  molten  gold  was  diflused,  we  seem  to  me 
to  have  every  recognised  element  necessary  to  the  produoticMi  of  the 
existing  phenomena. 

These  slates,  sandstones,  and  other  perishable  substances  holding 
gold  being  thus  brought  to  the  surface  (where  they  are  in  places  so 
conspicuous  near  those  perpendicular  dykes  lately  described),  nave  gra- 
dually undergone  decomposition  from  tne  action  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  rams,  and  thus  by  degrees  liberated  the  ^old  which  has  been  washed 
into  the  streams  ana  valleys.  This  action  is  still  going  on,  and  there- 
fore, after  fresh  rains,  jou  will  often  flnd  gold  deposited  in  ^e  roots  of 
the  weeds  and  shrubs  in  the  creeks. 

A  most  striking  proof  of  th^^Mpnlt  of  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
the  surface  we  found  in  the  creS^rhich  we  worked  at  the  Upper  Yac- 
kandanda.  The  gold  was  found  in  the  mud  of  the  creek,  restme  on  a 
stratum  of  clay,  at  about  a  depth  of  two  feet.  But  on  digging  through 
this  day  we  found  fresh  drift  of  three  feet  deep,  which  must  have  been 
the  accumulation  of  centuries.  Neither  in  that,  however,  nor  on  the 
rock  beneath  was  there  the  slightest  deposit  of  gold.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  gold  had  only  begun  to  wash  into  the  creek  from  the 
surrounding  slopes  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  because  these 
slopes  had  only  then  be^un  to  undergo  decomposition. 

Two  facts  in  Mr  Davison's  letters  do  not  accord  with  my  own  expe- 
rience. I  have  never  seen  much  gold  in  trap  formations,  though  it  is 
an  important  question  whether  gold  may  not  yet  be  found  beneath  sur- 
face traps.  That  '*  very  hard  quartz-veins  are  usually  level  with  the  sur- 
face, and  are  rarely  found  a  few  feet  high,*'  is  singularly  in  opposition 
to  the  gigantic  quartz-rocks  which  I  have  described  at  Biendi^.  These 
assertions,  however,  do  not  afiect  his  main  theory,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  precipitation  of  the  gold  by  alkalies,  and  "  the  perishable 
lava  '*  as  a  universal  medium,  approaches  nearer  to  a  solution  of  Uio 
gold  mystery  than  any  yet  proposed. 
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It  is  due  to  Mr  Howitt  to  remark  that,  owing  to  several 
technical  inaccuracies  on  my  part  expressed  in  the  first  copies 
of  the  two  letters  which  he  criticises,  he  appears  to  have  mis- 
understood that  in  some  cases  a  precipitation  of  the  metal  from 
aqueous  solutions  at  low  temperatures  was  intended,  when  in 
reality  the  context  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  theory  altogether 
is  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  gold  in  globules  had  been 
originally  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  some  sunace-spread  molten 
liquid  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  heated  above  the  melting 
point  of  gold,  and  therefore  not  at  such  a  low  temperature  as 
would  suner  the  deposition  of  the  metallic  separations  in  an 
impalpable  powder.     Many  other  of  Mr  Howitt^s  objections 
have  already  been  treated  of,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated ; 
but  there  is  one  consideration  urged  by  him  against  the  theory, 
which   is,  I  think,  especially  favourable  to  it — ^namely,  that 
quartz,  if  it  had  overflowed  in  a  liauid  and  imeous  state,  would 
have  cooled  into  a  solid  mass,  as  the  vertical  quartz  dykes  have 
done.     Now,  since  there  is  in  Nature  no  solid  quartz  horizon^ 
tally  deposited  in  hollows  vnth  gold  at  the  bottom,  this  particular 
objection  of  Mr  Howitt^s  is  the  strongest  argument  (if  it  be 
first  admitted  that  molten  gold  has  ovemowed^  in  &vour  either 
of  the  presence  of  a  third  hypothetical  liquid  naving  prevented 
the  supposed  overflowing  quartz  from  solidifying  mto  a  com- 
pact body,  and  therefore  caused  it  to  assume  spherical  forms 
after   its  emission,  or  else  of  its  solidification  in  spheroidal 
shapes  being  due  to  some  other  cause ;  while  the  difierent  con- 
ditions  might  nevertheless  have   been   such  as  would   have 
allowed  liquid  quartz  in  the  fissures  to  coalesce  into  a  solid 
mass,  as  it  now  exists  in  them  (see  seventh  public  letter).    The 
same  phenomena  might,  I  suppose,  be  produced  artificially 
with  these  three  substances — melted  fat  or  wax  globules,  quick- 
silver, and  a  larger  volume  of  water — issuing  slowly  at  a  gra- 
dually cooling  tnermal  temperature  through  a  ssGiall  fissure, 
and  overflowing  at  the  same  time.     The  out-issuing  fat  glo- 
bules would  soEdify  in  spheroids  ;  those  retained  in  the  fissure 
would  be  a  solid  mass,  encasing  some  Quicksilver  globules, 
while  the  third  liquid  ^water)  would  entirely  disappear.     That 
quartz  pebbles  have  solidifiea  originally  in  rounded  shapes  is 
a  sequiter  to  the  first  proposition  thatgold  has  been  moulded 
on  the  floor  when  in  a  liquid  state.     That  the  laws  of  crystal- 
lization are  opposed  to  an  arrangement  of  quartz  or  other  stone 
in  different  forms  under  the  same  influencing  agency,  is  scarcely 
an  applicable  objection,  since  the  agency  in  the  case  in  question 
does  not  continue  the  same — ^both  temperature  and  pressure 
being  obviously  very  materially  different  under  the  two  hypo- 
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theiical  ooliditkxia,  while  difieraU  mtmumrt,  it  is  wdl  known, 
win  aMume.  accordiniir  to  their  di£Eerent  propertief^  ehher  the 

aune  cooling  conditioM. 

The  qoaru  rocks  st  Bendigo,  which  Mr  Hewitt  deacribet  as 
standi  F?g  like  waJls  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  are  doobcliil  as 
to  being  of  the  aurifertnu  kind;  but  waiving  this  doobt^  and 
allowing  that  height  to  be  the  marimnni  of  which  quart»-Teins 
crop  out  of  the  ground,  they  would  be  compantively  but  a 
few  feet  high.  1  had  in  view,  at  the  time  of  making  those 
remarks,  the  arguments  of  a  writer  who  stated  that  Humboldt 
had  found  in  South  America  quarts  rocks  6,000  feet  high,  and 
thence  it  followed,  he  said,  since  quarts  rock  is  the  matrix  of 
gold,  often  quite  invisible^  that  an  inexhaustible  field  iras  open 
there  for  quartz-crushing  companies  to  operate  upon. 

Mr  Howitt,  the  Retired  Gold-digger,  snd  to  tnese  I  may  add 
(I  trust  without  any  breach  of  confidence^  the  jHrivaiely 
expressed  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  all  suggest  (while 
accepting  the  broad  principles)  that  in  the  dieory  I  have 
propounded  of  an  igneous  overflow  to  account  for  placer- 
deposit  gold  being  moulded  on  the  floor,  too  much  importance 
has  been  assigned  to  a  third  perishable  agent,  ana  to  the 
relative  Quantity  of  the  metal  which  has  been  so  deposited  ; 
that  is,  they  would  of  the  two  attribute  more  importance  to 
a  subsequent  destruction  of  veinstones  to  account  for  the 
dispersion  of  alluvial  gold.  This  concession  may  be  pro- 
visionally granted  without  any  great  damage  to  the  correctness 
of  my  theory — the  question  being  one  of  principle  rather  than 
of  proportion.  The  principle  of  an  igneous  overflow  is  not,  as 
the  Retired  Gold-digger  expressed  it,  ''  an  important  secondarv 
cause/*  but  a  primary  and  fundamental  consiaeratioiu  although 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  metallic  deposits,  originated  by 
an  actual  overnow,  may  or  may  not  oe  secondaxy  in  its 
importance  to  the  quantity  of  gold  since  released  firom  vein- 
Stones  by  their  destruction.  It  was  upon  the  fact  and  th^  prin* 
ciple  of  placer-deposit  gold  being  moulded  upon  slates,  and  of 
not  being  disseminated  m  the  massive  rocks  previously  enume- 
rated, that  the  inference  of  the  same  conqitions  existing  i,x^ 
Australia  (where  I  had  already  examined  the  geological 
features  over  a  great  extent  of  country)  was  founded,  ana  in 
consequence  of  these  newly-discoverecf  data,  I  wrote  by,  %nd 
directed  Mr  Hargraves  to  make  the  required  experiments 
when  he  should  land  in  Australia  from  California. 

In  lieu  of  ofiering  any  explanation  in  the  public  prints  fi>r 
the  ungrateful  return  of  having  lefl  unnoticed  (both  in  the  late 
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book  and  in  eveiy  previous  public  document)  the  letter  which 
I  had  written  for  him  when  in  California,  concerning  gold  in 
Australia,  as  well  as  of  having  neglected  to  render  any  public 
account  of  his  examinations  for  gold  at  Goodgood  ana  Cowra, 
subsequently  made  by  him  when  acting  as  Crown  Conmiis- 
sioner  for  Exploration,  Mr  Hargraves  caused  the  following 
communication  to  be  inserted  in  the  'Herald/  and  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence  the  subjoined  anonymous  letter 
appeared  just  beneath  it  in  the  journal  of  the  same  day. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  26th  Jan.  1866. 

Sib, — I  hare  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  9th  instant,  in  which  you  acquaint  me  that  the  sum  of  2,381^.  had 
been  awarded  to  me  by  his  Excellency  the  late  Gtovemor,  out  of  a  sum 
of  6,0001,  voted  by  the  Legislatiye  Council  to  myself  and  other  dit- 
coverers  of  gold  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  to  request  that  you  will 
allow  me,  through  you,  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  his  EzceUenoy 
placed  me  ander  by  the  mode  of  distribution  he  adopted. 

I  cannot,  however,  address  yon  on  this  subject  without  expressing 
my  astonishment  and  regret,  that,  while  the  colony  of  New  SoutJi 
Wales  awarded  me  the  sum  of  10,000?.  for  my  discoveiy  so  &r  as  it 
affected  that  colony,  the  colony  of  Victoria,  which  was  benefited  to  so 
much  greater  an  extent,  and  was  raised  from  a  depression  that  had  for 
years  paralysed  its  exertions  to  affluence  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  should  have  placed  on  my  discovery  so  inconsiderable  and 
inadequate  a  value.  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

£.  H.*  Habobatxs. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Chief  Secretary,  Melbourne. 


To  the  Editob  of  the  *  Hxbald.' 

Sib, — A  few  days  ago  the  directors  of  the  Sydney  Infirmary  pub- 
lished a  list  of  donations,  to  invite^  contributions  from  those  who  may 
have  overlooked  the  claims  of  this  institution.  On  perusing  the  list  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  name  of  one  iDdividual  is  omitted  upon  whom 
the  directors  of  this  and  of  similar  charitable  institutions  have  a  just 
daim  for  a  considerable  sum,  and  which,  owing  probably  to  inactivity 
in  collection,  I  presume  that  they  have  not  yet  obtained. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  when  upon  the  motion  of  Mr  £.  Deas 
Thomson,  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Legislative 
Council  that  the  gold  gratuity  to  Mr  Hargraves  should  be  increased 
to  10,000/.,  there  appeared  in  your  columns  a  letter  signed  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  pledging  himself  to  distribute  1,000/.  among  local  charities, 
m  case  the  larger  sum  should  be  granted  to  him.  1  have  sought  in 
vain  from  time  to  time  to  find  out  the  wav  in  which  this  amount  has 
been  apportioned,  or  is  intended  to  be  distributed. 

A  douceur  promised  to  an  official,  contingent  upon  the  success  of  his 
special  pleadmg,  may  be  justly  repudiated  as  being  morally  wrong ; 
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hak  a  fnomue  of  chariW  TohmtaiTl j  offflred  to  iofloenee  tlie  libenHtjr 
of  a  L^ialatare  is  whoXij  different ;  one  speaker  onlj  declared  that  his 
▼ote  was  not  determined  by  the  professed  benerolence, — ^no  doabt 
many  honoorable  members  gare  due  weight  to  the  declared  charitable 
intention. 

I  humbly  hope,  then,  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  regarding  this  snm  as 
public  money,  held  in  tmst  by  Mr  Hargiaves,  espedal^  devoted  to 
the  charitable  institations  of  Kew  South  Wales,  and  whidi,  like  State 
rerenne,  bank  returns,  or  other  public  matter,  ought  to  be  publicly 
aoeounted  for — should  it  hare  already  been  disposed  of  without  pub- 
lieation. 

Bis  dot  qui  eito  dot — in  ease  the  sum  of  1,000/.  has  not  yet  been 
dirided,  I  submit  Ql  hope  without  unwarrantable  presumption)  that 
2S0/.  would  be  a  £ur  proportion  to  the  Sydney  Infinnary,  and  that  the 
directors  should  respectfully  solicit  that  amount 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Jirsncs  BoBSBT  Shallow. 

At  the  time  when  my  letter  on  Mr  Hewitt's  critique 
appeared,  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  (whose  personal  acquaintance 
I  nad  but  very  recently  made)  nad  been  lately  attacked  with 
sudden  and  serious  illness,  and  I  had,  therefore,  in  courtesy 
aent  him  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  note  expressing  a  hope  that  none 
of  my  remarKS  in  it  were  annoying  to  him.  I  received  the 
following  letter  in  consequence,  ana  accordingly  sent  to  the 
same  journal  the  annexed  explanatcny  letter  mating  to  his 
geological  surveys. 

Parsonage,  St  Leonard's,  Manh  6, 1856. 

Mt  dulb  Sib, — I  am  not  able  to  enter  now  upon  the  subject  of 
your  letter,  as  I  am  prohibited  from  all  mental  employment.  1  gave 
your  printed  letter  in  the  '  Empire  *  such  a  hasty  perusal  as  I  was  able, 
and  regret  you  put  in  the  mora  onhi  in  the  passage  about  my  having 
seen  your  letter  to  the  Babon.  Ihe  fact  is,  Groodgood  came  in  the 
regular  course  of  my  exploration,  and  would  have  oome  on  whether  I 
lu3  heard  of  vour  letter  to  him  or  no.  As  it  stands  the  ceader  must 
oonsider  I  had  tried,  and  failed  till  I  had  been  told  the  exact  locality, 
whereas,  I  was  never  there  before  nor  after,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  was  on  your  run  at  all,  thouffh  on  the  creek.  I  wish  you 
would  write  a  few  words  to  the  '  Empire 'to  explain  this ;  it  will  serve 
you,  too,  much  better.  I  am  ordered  away  by  the  doctors,  and  either 
to  y.D.L.  or  to  Europe.  I  hope  to  see  you  before  I  go  away,  but  I 
have  not  been  out  of  my  chamber  since  Easter  day. 

Yours  truly,  W.  B.  Clabkb. 

S.  Davison,  Esq.,  Belmont  rilla,  Sydney. 

To  this  request  I  immediately  replied  publicly,  as  follows  : — 

Sib, — Permit  me  to  explain,  with  reference  to  my  letter  in  your 
issue  of  the  drd  instant,  that  in  stating  "  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke  dis- 
covered alluvial  gold  upon  my  former  sheep  run  of  Goodgood  oq|j 
after  Mr  Hargraves  had  shown  my  letter  to  him,'*  I  do  not  inlwd  ii 
insinuate  that  the  Bev.  Mr  Clarke  was  induced  to  examine  Ooo%a!8[ft 
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solely  in  conseqnenoe  of  haring  seen  that  letter— the  order  of  sequence 
in  which  his  geological  reports  are  written  dearly  show  that  Goodgood 
came  in  the  regolar  eourse  of  exploration. 

But  I  beg  pablidy  to  express  my  gratitate  to  him  for  the  honestj 
and  fairness  manifested  in  his  official  report  of  the  17th  of  Norembery 
1851,  in  which  (after  he  had  learnt  the  purport  of  my  letter)  it  is 
stated  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  gold  in  erery  dish  at  a 
certain  part  of  the  Gk>odgood  Birer,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  beliero 
the  precious  metal  had  then  been  recently  found  in  the  ricinity  in  sneh 
quantity  as  in  those  days  was  regarded  as  being  "  in  some  abundanoe.** 
Hie  letter  referred  to  was  written  in  California  before  any  alluyial  gold 
whaterer  had  been  obtained  in  Australia  by  washing  the  earth,  and 
but  for  the  Bey.  Mr  Clarke's  report  upon  Goodgood,  I  might  yet  hare 
remained  entirely  ignorant  of  its  signal  soooess,  and  left  unexplained 
the  ideas  of  which  my  letter  was  but  the  outward  sign,  for  I  hare 
never  been  able  to  find  Mr  Hargrares's  report  upon  the  places  to 
which  I  had  especially  directed  him,  though  I  hare  understood  that  he 
too  examined  Gkxxlgood  in  1851. 

Although  Mr  Edward  Deas  Hiomson,  the  then  Colonial  Secretary, 
regarded  the  ipte  dixit  of  money  claimants  as  sufficient  endaoM 
respecting  the  gold  discoFeries,  and  consequently  declined  to  hear  me, 
before  the  GFold  Committee  in  1853,  yet  I  had  supposed  that  in '  Australia 
and  its  Gold-fields '  this  very  important  document  of  mine  would,  in 
common  justice,  hare  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  th»  pub- 
lication, but  since  the  letter  is  not  eren  alluded  to  in  the  little  bode*  I 
can  now  only  express  my  astmiishment  and  regret  that  wlule  my  eot- 
perienee  and  reasonings  aided  so  materially  "  in  railing  the  oolony 
from  a  depression  that  had  for  years  paralysed  its  exertions  toaffluenoe 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world,**  the  author  of  that  little 
book  should  have  placed  upon  my  letter  so  inconsiderable  and  inade^* 
quate  a  Tslue  as  not  to  deem  it  eren  worth  mentioning. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &o.,  8.  Dw 


$Hrt  mtbtntls. 


OFFICIAL   INQUIRIES    INTO  THE   STATE    OF 

THE  GOLD-FIELDS. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  after  the  Ballaarat 
Rebellion,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  gold-fields,  having 
more  reference  to  political  objects  than  to  those  of  gold  pro- 
duction, the  conclusions  of  its  report  are  repnnted  in 
Appendix  C  ;  but  after  admission  of  gold  miners  represen- 
tatives into  the  Legislative  Council  ^consequent  on  the  change 
of  Government  brought  about  by  the  gold-diggers'  revolt),  a 
select  committee  of  its  members  was  nominated  during  the 
following  year,  '^  to  consider  upon  and  recommend  the  best 
mode  of  developing  the  mineral  wealth  of  Victoria,"  and  issued 
a  report  in  1856,  signed  by  the  chairman,  Mr  Humphray,  the 
representative  of  a  gold-digging  constituency,  as  follows  : — 

That  your  Committee,  having  taken  the  eyidenoe  of  a  number  of 
ffODtlemen  of  high  scientific  attainments,  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  present  to  your  Honourable  House  a  mass  of  information 
and  suggestions  upon  the  matter  of  inquiry  of  the  most  interesting 
afld  Taluable  character,  and  are  couTinced  that  the  practical  results 
derivable  from  a  proper  attention  to  the  same  would  confer  a  great  and 
lasting  benefit  upon  the  colony.  The  subject,  however,  involves 
inquiry  of  such  magnitude  that  your  Committee  could  do  little  more  in 
so  short  a  time  than  initiate  the  investigation,  and  now  leave  the  matter 
with  a  strong  reconmiendation  to  the  new  Legislature  to  pursue  it  in  a 
manner  worUiy  of  its  importance. 
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That  the  ouestion  presented  for  the  consideratioii  of  jonr  Committee 
may  be  diviaed  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  necessity  for  institatinff  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  extent 
and  physical  features  of  the  auriferous  Unds  of  the  colony  of  Vietoria, 
by  makinff  topoppraphioal,  geological,  and  mineralo^cal  sunreys  of  the 
same,  and  laying  down  accurate  charts,  distinguishing  thereon  the 
auriferous  from  uie  arable  and  pasture  lands. 

2.  To  ascertain  from  the  most  reliable  sources  the  present  mode  of 
mining,  and  examine  the  machinery  at  present  in  use  on  the  Victorian 
gold-fields,  and  the  proportion  between  the  estimated  amount  of  labour 
bestowed  and  the  aggregate  yield  per  man  engaged  in  mining 
operations. 

3.  To  inquire  into  the  beet  mode  of  deyeloping  the  auriferous  and 
other  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony,  and  how  far  the  Gt>Temment  may 
practically  aid  the  miner  through  the  agency  of  scientific  instruction, 
in  economising  labour,  time,  and  money. 

4.  Whether  Gh>Yemment  assay  and  bullion  offices  in  Melbourne,  and 
especially  on  the  principal  gold-fields,  would  be  profitable  to  the  pro- 
ducing miner  and  adFantageous  to  the  public  generally. 

5.  The  necessity  for  establishing  a  Mining  Board  to  carry  out  this 
important  inquiry,  the  said  Board  to  form  hereafter  a  separate  depart* 
ment  in  the  Government  of  the  colony ;  also  the  estaolishinff  of  a 
Mining  and  Mechanical  School,  with  a  museum,  laboratory,  and  exhi- 
bition rooms  attached. 

That  from  the  evidence  taken  before  your  Committee  it  appears  that 
it  is  imposMible  to  over-estimate  the  public  value  of  the  surveys  and 
investigations  forming  the  subject  of  this  inquiry ;  and  although  a  laim 
outlay  of  money  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  matter  properly, 
the  immense  l>enefits,  however,  which  would  be  conferred  thereby 
upon  the  whole  colony,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  forms  an  ampla 
justification  for  such  productive  expenditure. 

That  America,  which  has  ereait  for  being  the  most  eoonomieal 
Government  in  the  civilised  world,  has  expended  very  large  sums  of 
money  in  making  topographical,  geological,  and  natural  nistory  surveys 
on  the  roost  comprehensive  scale,  and  which  surveys  are  superior  to 
those  elaborated  oy  any  Gt>yemment  of  Europe,  and  results  of  great 
practical  value  have  in  all  places  followed  from  such  proceedings. 

That  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  under  the  peculiar  circum* 
stances  of  this  new  country  (having  so  large  an  extent  of  unsold  land)^ 
these  surveys  and  investigations  should  be  proceeded  with  without 
delay. 

That  correct  data  may  thereby  be  ascertained,  indicating  the  source 
and  course  of  the  great  auriferous  deposits  of  the  country,  and  the 
bearings  of  our  quarts  reefs ;  such  information,  if  obtainable,  will  be 
invaluable  to  the  practical  miner. 

That  these  surveys  would  furnish  materials  for  accurate  charts,  dis- 
tinguishing the  auriferous  from  the  arable  and  pasture  lands,  and  thua 
lay  the  basis  of  future  legislation  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  colony,  and  thereby  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  suggested  in 
the  discussion  relative  to  mining  upon  private  property,  and  preventing 
the  Bale  of  auriferous  land  by  mistake  m  future. 

That  the  geological  survey  will  supply  us  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  features  and  characteristics,  and  reveal  the  existence  and 
locality  of  the  vast  mineral  deposits  of  this  new  coimtry ;  and  your 
Committee  regret  that  the  geological  suryeys  have  not  been  oarried  onl 
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in  thii  oolony  on  a  scale  commenBurata  with  their  ralue,  and  tmat  that 
the  work  under  this  department  will  receiye  a  sufficiently  liberal  sup- 
port, that  it  may  be  followed  up  with  vigour. 

Thnt  a  mineralogical  survey  may,  in  gold-mining,  render  great  ser- 
rice,  especially  in  the  deep  sinking,  aided  by  mechanical  borings  s  in 
cross  sections  the  "  leads '  or  "  gutters  **  may,  by  such  agency,  be  dis- 
ooTcred  at  a  much  less  cost  of  labour,  time,  and  money,  than  tke 
present  tedious  methods  of  sinking,  by  which  so  much  lalxmr  is  thrown 
awav. 

That  your  Committee  would  venture  respectfully  to  record  their 
opinion  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  GK)Yemment  to  foster  and  en- 
courage in  every  possible  wajr  a  thorough  reform  in  our  minine  system  ; 
and  would  recommend,  that  in  order  that  this  country  should  progress 
in  the  same  ratio  as  her  material  wealth,  the  energy,  enterprise,  and 
intelligence  of  her  people  warrant,  wise  and  liberal  laws  founded  upon 
a  practical  knowledge  of  mining  and  miners  should  at  once  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  utmost  care  ti&en  in  the  selection  of  proper  men  to 
administer  them :  that  science,  with  its  grand  and  powerful  agencies, 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  gold-fields,  as  there  is  work  for 
the  geolo^st,  the  mineralogist,  the  machinist,  the  mining  engineer  and 
metallurgist ;  and  that  these  levers  to  our  national  progress  may  be 
advantageously  employed  to  work  out  the  projected  scheme,  tnere 
should  oe  some  centralsupervising  power ;  and  your  Committee  recom- 
mend for  this  purpose  the  appointment  of  a  Mining  Board,  with  cor- 
responding branches  on  the  principal  gold-fields,  who  will,  from  time 
to  time,  send  out  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  necessary  practical 
scientific  attainments,  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
gold-fields,  to  examine  the  physical  cnaracteristics  of  the  same,  the 
modes  of  mining,  the  number  of  miners  actually  engaged,  the  pro- 
ductive results,  the  relative  yield  of  gold  to  the  labour  oestowed,  the 
different  kinds  of  machinery  employed,  noting  the  efficiency  or  other- 
wise of  each  distinct  machine,  eitner  in  a  mechanical,  scientific,  or 
economical  aspect.  This,  combined  with  the  projected  surveys,  will  be 
productive  or  results  of  great  value  to  the  miner  and  tne  public 
generally. 

That  your  Committee  are  convinced  that  very  much  of  the  mineral 
wealth  in  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  miner  is  now  thrown  away  or  over- 
looked through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  miner.  It  has 
long  been  known  to  science  how  to  extract  gold  from  quartz  ;^  but  it 
has  yet  to  be  discovered  how  to  apply  that  knowledge  sufficiently 
economically  to  make  quartz  mining  remunerative  to  small  companies 
to  any  great  extent ;  your  Committee  have  taken  some  evidence  on  this 
brandi  of  mining,  but  consider  it  unsatisfactory.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  but  a  portion  only  of  the  gold  is  obtained  at  present  by 
the  miners,  in  most  instances  either  from  quartz  or  ihe  alluvial  soil,  aa 
the  very  fine  gold  requires  a  far  more  delicate  manipidation  than  the 
mode  which  at  present  obtains.  Mechanical  and  chemical  agency  may 
remove  much  of  the  evil  complained  of.  The  ignorance  of  the  miner 
of  his  true  interests,  and  his  ODJection  to  a  more  general  association  of 
labour,  and  the  fair  and  equitable  introduction  or  labour,  is  fast  dis- 
appearing, and  a  new  era  dawning  upon  your  mining  community. 

That  your  Committee  are  fully  aware  that  much  prejudice  prevails 
aji^ainst  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  estaDlisnment  of  gold 
mining  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  difficulties  which  isolated 
mining  has  suggested,  but  this  prejudice  is  dying  out  in  the  same  ratio 
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as  ignorance  is  being  remored  and  better  regulations  introduced ;  1 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  indiyidual  miner  has  hitherto  had  v 
grounds  to  be  jealous  of  any  infringement  upon  his  individual  rigl] 
and  this  is  likely  to  remain  until  a  more  comprehensive  and  suiUtl 
code  of  laws  are  framed  for  the  gold-fields. 

The  legitimate  and  timely  aid  of  capital  would  not  only  prevent  i 
ruin  of  thousands  of  industrious  miners,  but  would  frequently  seoi 
an  independent  fortune  to  them  ;  but  as  the  law  now  stands  there 
neither  the  requisite  protection  to  the  individual  miner  or  1 
capitalist. 

The  Committee  included  in  this  document  some  ^^  pleasin 
anticipations  by  a  Mr  Brache,  founded  upon  ^'  assumed  data 
but  wny  Mr  Brache's  pleasing  lucubrations  should  find  a  pb 
in  the  report  in  preference  to  the  equally  pleasing  anticij 
tions  upon  '*  assumed  data"  expressed  long  previously  by  t 
notable  John  Calvert,  and  many  other  pleasing  predictors, 
that  the  former  are  in  any  waj  more  probable  tnan  the  lat 
does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  report.  The  reader  m 
now,  I  trust,  be  ^^  pleased"  to  have  the  passage  presented 
him: — 

Your  Committee  are  glad  to  find  that,  according  to  the  snpplemt 
tary  evidence  of  Mr  Brache,  there  is  little  fear  of  our  gold-fields  be 
exhausted  for  many  centuries  to  come  ;  but  your  Conmiittee  thii^ 
hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  they  can  only  receive  Mr  Bracl 
statement  as  a  pleasing  probabilitv,  inasmuch  as  his  deductions 
drawn,  to  a  considerable  extent,  mm  assumed  data.  Mr  Bnu 
has,  however,  with  ability  and  considerable  industry,  investiga 
Uie  subject  extensivelv,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  cone 
sions  :  He  estimates  tne  auriferous  lands  of  the  colony  to  be  20  ( 
square  miles,  including  200  square  miles  of  quartz-reefs ;  that  th 
are  20,660  millions  of  tons  of  quartz,  which  would  take  100,000  min 
800  years  to  work  up.  Estimating  its  value  as  low  as  1/.  per  ton 
would  give  the  enormous  yield  of  62,000  millions  sterling  per  anni 
allowing  10,000  companies  of  ten  men  each  to  quarry  and  crush  twen 
four  tons  per  dav.  That  he  further  estimates  the  alluvial  landf 
20,444  millions  of  cubic  yards,  and  if  worked  up  by  100,000  miners 
the  rate  of  90,000,000  of  cubic  yards  per  annum,  would  take  2,! 
years  as  the  time  required  for  exhausting  our  alluvial  gold-fie! 

fiving  a  yield  of  24,000,000  sterling  per  annum  ;  that  is,  valuing  i 
s.  per  cubic  yard,  it  gives  the  total  of  6,133  millions  sterling  as 
value  of  our  auriferous  alluvial  deposits.    Adding  to  this  the  estims 
value  of  the  quartz  at  20,650  millions  sterling  per  annum,  it  gives 
grand  total  ofthe  estimated  auriferous  wealth  of  the  colony  of  VicU 
at  26,783  millions  sterling ! 

That  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  our  yield  may  be  increased  ft 
12,000,000?.  to  even  double  that  sum  bv  an  equal  or  far  less  amoun 
labour,  and  the  united  evidence  taken  before  yoiir  Committee  show 
can  be  done  by  more  systematically  working  our  gold-fields.  If  sc 
is  high  time  that  an  improved  system  should  pe  put  into  operation, ; 
the  oo-operation  of  the  Government  is  needed  in  various  ways,  sue] 
the  appointment  of  thoroughly  qualified  mining  engineers  to  ad 
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instmoton  and  f^nides  of  the  working  minen ;  the  ralue  of  such  prao- 
tieal  inBtmction  in  mining  engineering  cannot  be  orer-estiaiated. 

The  next  authority  quoted  by  the  Committee,  in  contrast  to 
the  above,  is  that  of  Professor  M'Coy,  a  scientific  disputant  of 
old  date  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  on  the  question  of  the  geo- 
logical date  of  the  coal  measures  in  Australia,  and  lately  acting 
as'  scientific  referee  for  the  Government  in  Victoria.  His 
opinions  are  thus  stated  : — 

Your  Committee  deem  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  publio 
museum  should  be  established  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of 
mineral  specimens  which  may  be  collected  by  the  surveyors,  or  whidi 
may  be  presented  by  the  miners,  as,  without  such  a  muBeum,  having 
also  the  necessary  apparatus,  the  result  of  the  most  careful  field  survey 
alone  would  be  unsatisfactory.  Professor  M'Coy  speaks  strongly  on 
this  point.    The  learned  Processor  says  t 

"  I  believe,  however,  from  my  experience,  that  whenever  a  ffovem- 
ment  employs  scientific  men  and  sends  them  into  the  field  to  observe, 
they  make  observations  and  send  them  in  considerable  apparent  detail, 
but  when  they  come  to  be  investigated  afterwards,  either  by  a  penoa 
of  superior  attainments,  or  even  by  the  same  person,  with  more  accurate 
lesources,  in  the  closet,  it  will  be  found  that  the  field  determinations 
being  of  a  hurried  and  imperfect  kind,  are  very  often  erroneous.  Now, 
if  it  be  permitted  that  a  mineralogical  surve]^or  or  a  ^eoloffioal  surveyor 
goes  into  the  field  and  observes  some  particular  mmeral,  and  throws 
the  specimen  awa^  upon  his  own  individual  authori^  when  he  has 
looked  at  it,  it  will  be  found,  as  it  has  been  found  in  the  geological 
surreys  of  the  old  countries,  that  the  result  of  sudli  labours  is  a  laf^ 
portion  of  ike  national  money  thrown  away ;  that  you  can  never  tnut 
miplicitly  to  results  so  obtained,  nor  can  the  word  of  the  most  scientifio 
man  in  the  field  be  worth  much,  from  the  huny  and  imperfect  means 
of  examination  used  there.  He  must  bring  his  specimens,  whatever 
those  specimens  may  be,  home  to  his  laboratory  or  museum,  and 
examine  them  where  he  has  his  books  and  appliances  and  philosoplucal 
instruments  to  compare  and  test  them  accurately,  and  then  write  the 
determination  down.  For  this  reason  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  museum  established,  in  which  every  special  specimen 
might  be  deposited,  and  having  been  properly  tested,  be  accurately 
inserted  by  name  on  the  map,  and  there  it  should  remain  for  reference 
whenever  any  question  in  regard  to  it  or  to  a  similar  material  should 
arise.  That  I  look  upon  as  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  without  loss 
of  time.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  relation  to  those  investiga- 
tions, and  it  is  the  only  way,  in  my  mind,  by  which  you  can  give 
confidence  to  the  public  tnat  the  work  will  be  properiy  done.  I  would 
also  add  to  my  description  of  this  museum  which  I  propose,  that  there 
should  be  in  connection  with  it  a  small  laboratory  with  a  set  of 
chemicals,  analysing  or  testing  apparatus,  to  furnish  elementary 
instructions  for  ordinary  miners,  to  enable  them  by  cheap  implements 
(such  as  a  simple  blow-pipe  as  big  as  a  tobacco  pipe,  and  eight  or  ten 
tests,  costing  as  many  shillings)  to  test  liie  nature  of  all  ores  which 
might  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  liibours  on  the  gold- 
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The  following  paragraph  appeared  the  inost  equivocal 
passage  in  the  report,  for  whether  it  be  intended  as  a  reproach 
to  the  Goyemment  for  the  past,  or  merely  as  wholesome 
advice  for  the  future,  can  only  be  surmised : — 

That  your  Committee,  being  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
inveBtisationB  to  be  carried  out  under  a  mining  board,  would  venture  to 
urge  t£at  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  securing  the  serrices  of 
the  right  man,  as  a  mere  theoretical  or  fashionable  inquiry  would  be 
worthless  for  all  practical  purposes.  There  must  be  a  personal  inspeo* 
tion  of  the  gold-fields  by  gentlemen  possessing  the  required  scientific 
attainments  and  experience,  whose  report  will  have  the  stamp  of 
accuracy,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  consulted  as  an  authority  and 
guide  upon  the  subjects  mvestigated,  forming  a  history  of  our  material 
resources,  physical  condition^  and  social  progress. 

There  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  the  above  recom- 
mendation, the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  none  but  "  the 
right  man**  to  be  sent  at  the  public  expense  to  gold-fielda 
already  opened,  ought  in  future  to  be  allowed  "  to  theorize,'* 
—  that  Frofessor  M'Coy  and  men  of  science,  or  at  least 
*'  gentlemen  of  the  required  scientific  attainments,"  with  the 
aias  of  personal  inspections  of  the  gold-fields,  a  museum,  and 
a  laboratory,  are  hereafter  to  be  licensed  to  frame  •'  theories,*' 
— to  explain  in  what  part  of  the  earth  the  gold  required  to  be 
developed  yet  remains  deposited, — for  this  is  the  chief  object 
and  argument  of  the  report,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  theory. 
Professor  M^Coy  has,  I  have  been  privately  informed,  lately 
advanced  a  new  hypothesis,  or  rather  newly  applied  an  old 
one,  to  account  in  part  for  the  apparent  great  aestruction  of 
gold-bearing  quartz  veins  on  the  Victorian  gold-fields.  He 
woidd  refer  their  destruction  to  ice.  Now,  many  of  the 
phenomena  in  Victoria  would  probably  be  better  explained  by 
the  assumption  of  ice  as  a  perishable  agent  of  destruction  of 
perfectly  solidified  gold-bearmg  quartz  veins  than  either  watdr 
or  slow  decay.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  recent  geological 
date  assigned  by  Murchison  to  the  deposit  of  the  auriferous 
drifts  corresponds  with  the  recent  date  which  is  assigned  to  the 
glacial  e^och  by  those  geologists  who  have  fitith  in  the  theory 
of  a  glacial  penod  having  once  existed  on  the  earth, — that  is, 
at  the  perioa  when  other  geological  phenomena  are  apparent 
which  the  glacial  theory  seeks  to  explain.  At  the  gold-fielda 
in  Victoria  the  perfect  rounding  of  the  quartz  pebbles  so  near 
to  the  gold-beanng  veinstones  may  be  better  explained  by  an 
agent  of  so  powerful  a  grinding  power  as  ice  than  by  water  ; 
the  deposit  of  gold  in  *^  leads"  has  also  some  resemblance  to 
the  *'  moraines   of  the  glacial  theory,  and  even  some  slight 
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ftdaptataon  of  the  metal  to  tlie  floor  might  possibly  have 
effected  bj  kq  agent  of  such  tremendous  pressure  and  grii 
power  as  would  M  produced  by  enormous  masses  of  ic< 
moraine  or  slowly  moving  flood  of  ice  would  be  at  o: 
powerful  abrading  agent,  a  limited  transporting  power, 
perishable  substance.  Still  in  its  best  aspect  this  coniect 
only  one  of  many  destructive  agents,  and  does  not  emDrat 
question  of  formation  which  is  essential  to  a  theory ;  and 
IB  not,  that  I  am  aware  o^  in  Australia  any  collateral  evi< 
in  favour  of  a  gladal  epoch  ever  having  appeared. 

Since  the  legal  ri^bt  had  been  conceded  to  tbe  gold-di 
to  frame  their  own  local  mining  reculations  a  number  ol 
offlces  had  been  created  for  the  gola-flelds,  under  tbe  na 
"  wardens  ;"  these  may  be  described  as  local  trustees  fo 
Crown  of  the  gold-deposits ;  tbe  new  appointments  were  c 
bestowed  on  the  late  Gold  CommissionerB,  whose  numbe] 
lately  been  reduced.  Tbe  next  special  Commissiou  of  In 
into  the  state  of  the  gold-flelds  in  1857  consisted  of  Pro 
MOoy  the  scientific  referee,  Mr  Selwyn  the  Goverr 
geologist,  and  Mr  Gold-Commissioner  Panton,  now  one  o 
Majesty's  wardens.  Seven  years  had  by  this  time  elapsed 
my  individual  examinations  were  made  in  California,  c 
questions  treated  of  in  the  following  Report,  and  noi 
length,  after  scientific  and  circumstantial  examinations: 
Mining  Commission  have  recorded  just  about  tbe  same  < 
rical  conclusions,  the  first  being  that  the  horizontal  exte 
of  the  gold  beds  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  an 
second,  that  the  gold-bearing  quartz-veins  are  of  more  doi 
value  as  tbe  depth  increases.  The  Commission  thus  rep 
on  tbe  Extent  and  Pebmanbncb  of  Gold-Fields: 

The  ^neetioQ  o(  the  extent  and  dorabilit;  oT  Uio  gold  mines  i 
eolonf  u  one  of  such  interest,  that  the  ComnuHtonen  feel  boi 
offer  tome  remarks  upon  it,  mora  partioularlj  as  the  Ooreramei 
the  public  have  received  tJie  moat  opposite  opinicns  on  the  av 
some  authorities  statinfc  that  they  would  be  matter*  of  history  in 
yean,  and  others  that  it  only  needed  more  maQhinery,  "  and  to  g( 
enough,"  to  develope  onliniited  qiuntitiei  of  gold  for  any  len| 
time.  The  evidence  of  Professor  JUi'Coy  before  the  select  comi 
of  the  House  on  gold,  to  the  effect  that  auriferooa  drifts  must  obv 
from  their  nstnrB  be  quickly  worked  out  in  any  one  spot,  and  th 
perieDce  in  overy  country  proved  that  the  yield  of  gold  decreaae< 
the  depth  after  a  certain  small  limit,  when  mining  in  the  solid  i 
was  attempted,  was  objected  to  on  the  KTOond  that  Aoabalia  « 
anomalous  that  geological  induction  probably  did  not  ^ply.  Tbe 
missioaers  have  taken  great  pains  to  investigate  these  points  i 
gold-fields,  and  the  result  has  been  the  most  compete  oonfirmat 
Uie  evidenoe  alluded  to.    Many  of  tbe  old  alluTial  gold-fields,  i 
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prosperity  when  that  evidence  was  given,  are  now  comparatively  dsr 
serted,  and  there  can  be  no  longer  any  difference  of  opinion  relative  to 
that  class  of  gold  deposits.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  tcmohing  the 
yield  of  gold  from  deep  mining  into  the  qoartz  reefs,  oQnoeming  whioh 
there  was  the  greatest  scepticism,  the  aame  result  has  followed  the 
local  inqairies  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  out  of  a  large  body  of  evi- 
dence most  completely  proving  the  accuracy  of  the  views  expressed  to 
the  committee,  the  following  ww  facts  are  selected  as  being  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  two  of  her  Majesty's  wardens,  Messrs  Panton 
and  Dowling,  viz.  *. — Maiden  Chilly  Reef  had  the  gold  on  the  surface 
and  in  lai^e  quantities  at  fi^t  sinking,  but  entirely  failed  on  reaching 
a  depth  of  thirty-five  (35)  feet.  Job*s  GKiUy  Reef  also  had  gold  on  the 
surface,  and  it  increased  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty  (30)  feet,  beyond 
which  it  graduaUy  decreased,  and  entirely  ran  out  at  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  (110)  feet.  Pleasant  Creek  Reef,  very  rich  in  ^Id 
near  the  surface,  forty-five  (45)  ounces  of  gold  having  oeen  obtamed 
from  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  of  quartz  at  a  depth  of  ten  (10)  feet; 
but  as  the  sinking  increased  the  gold  decreasea.  "  Jones's  Creek 
Reef,'*  rich  on  surface  and  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  (25)  feet,  afler 
which  it  gradually  became  poor.  "  Peep  of  Day  Reef,'  in  Robinson 
Crusoe's  G-uUy,  was  very  rich  from  surface  to  fifty  (50)  feet,  after  which 
the  yield  was  so  small  that  it  was  abandoned  at  about  seventy  feet. 
"  Specimen  Hill  Reef,"  at  the  head  of  Long  Gully,  paid  from  twenty 
to  tnirty  (20  to  30)  ounces  to  the  ton  near  surface,  but  little  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  seventy  (70)  feet.  "  Butcher's  Gully  Reef,"  richest  from 
surface  to  twenty  to  thirty  (20  to  30)  feet,  but  the  gold  entirely  rim 
out  at  seventy  or  eighty  (70  or  80)  feet.  "  Hustler's  Reef,"  in  Iron 
Bark  Gully,  exceedingly  rich  at  surface,  lessened  at  greater  depth,  and 
beyond  sixty  (60)  feet  the  jrield  of  gold  was  small.  "  Ballustead  Reef," 
very  rich  for  about  sixty  (60)  feet,  after  which  the  yield  gradually  de- 
creased, and  although  followed  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  (200)  feet, 
little  or  no  gold  has  been  found  at  that  depth.  "  Crawford*s  claim,'*  at 
the  head  of  Peg  Leg  Gully,  exceedingly  nch  on  the  surface,  and  for  a 
depth  of  about  ten  (10)  feet,  bejrond  which  no  gold  was  found.  These 
examples  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  but  enough  have  probably  been 
given  to  vindicate  scientific  inductions ;  and  while  the  Commissioners 
would  caution  capitalists  against  the  erection  of  such  great  permanent 
mining  buildings  on  a  gold-quartz  reef,  as  would  be  judicious  on  a 
copper  lode  for  mstance,  they  would  yet  congratulate  the  country  on 
the  fact  that  although  in  any  one  spot  the  gold  deposits  will  soon  be 
worked  out  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  horizontal  extension  of  these 
beds  and  veins  are  immensely  greater  than  people  are  yet  aware  of. 

It  is  but  fair  to  present  here  the  following  statements  and 
opinions  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  as  published  in  the 
colony  immediately  after  the  public  appearance  of  the  foregoing 
Report : 

From  the  Weekly  Circular  of  Mr  Thomas  Cabpbntbb,  Bullion  Broker, 
dated  Umon  Bank  of  Australia,  Bendigo«  12  Dec.,  1857. 

Quartz  mining  is  no  longer  an  uncertainty,  i.e.,  provided  that  it  la 
carried  out  and  worked  on  well*known  practical  principles.  Many  of  our 
quartz  reefs  have  been  worked  to  various  depths,  and  the  richest  claims 
are  found  at  thegreatest  depths  ;  more  particularly  those  on  tiie  VietoriA 
and  Johnson's  Beefs,  the  former  200  to  240  feet,  the  latter  180  to  200 
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THE  AURIFEROUS  VEINSTONE  NEAR 

WELLINGTON. 

One  of  the  principal  questions  considered  in  Califoniia, 
when  the  discovery  of  placer-deposit  gold  in  Australia  had  been 
in  contemplation^  related  to  the  course  which  the  local  and 
Imperial  Governments  might  pursue  with  respect  to  granting 
freehold  and  leasehold  titles  to  auriferous  lands  in  the  colonvy 
when  their  wide-spread  auriferous  character  should  be  maae 
known.     The  Caliiornian  system  of  occupying  small  claims  for 

S old-mining  in  alluvia,  without  any  express  permission  from 
leir  own  Executive  or  Legislative  autnorities,  resulted  firom 
the  republican  habits  of  the  people  quite  as  much  as  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  ffold-washings  there  having  been  com- 
menced by  a  multitude  of  persons  before  the  requisite  local 
functionanes  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  had  been 
established.  But  the  Australian  colonies  were  differently 
situated.  Their  established  institutions  were  essentially  less 
republican.  Local  authorities  were  already  in  office.  The 
residents  generally  had  much  less  impatience  of  magisterial 
control  than  the  Anglo-Americans ;  and  it  then  seemed 
to  us  a  doubtful  question  whether  either  the  Colonial  or 
Imperial  Government  would  readily  sanction  in  Australia  the 
same  system  of  small  occupation  of  gold-mininjz  claims  as 
prevailed  in  California.  The  squatters  in  New  South  Wales 
were  already  the  exclusive  proprietors  of  valuable  grazing 
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privileges,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  America,  and  hence  might 
not  also  the  gold-mines,  if  discovered,  be  similarij  grantea  in 
large  portions  ?  The  placer-deposits  of  gold  would  certainly 
be  better  worked  in  small  claims  bj  independent  labourers,  but 
then  the  auriferous  quartz-veins,  reqiiiring  expensive  machinery 
and  the  systematic  application  of  industry,  could,  as  was 
thought,  be  more  advantageously  worked  by  their  allotment 
in  larger  grants,  with  the  security  of  leases  or  freehold  titles 
for  them.  The  gold-mining  regulations  at  first  adopted  by 
the  local  Government  of  New  South  Wales  were,  therefore, 
framed  upon  these  considerations,  and  they  provided  small 
occupation  claims  for  the  one  kind,  and  upon  certain  condi- 
tions offered  large  leasehold  grants  for  the  other. 

Many  of  the  present  freehold  titles  to  large  tracts  of  land  in 
ihe  Australian  colonies  originated  in  promises  of  grant  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  settlement  solely  upon  conditions  of  improve- 
ment— conditions  which  were,  nevertheless,  fireauently  evaded 
without  forfeiture  of  tenure.  To  many  of  the  large  freeholds 
in  that  part  of  the  Mexican  territory  which  became  ceded  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  and  since  become  so  well  known  as  Alta-Califomia 
— titles  under  similar  conditions  of  improvement  had  been 
(originally  obtained  when  under  Mexican  oontroL  Ib  Hispano- 
America  generally  the  conditions  upon  which  titled  to  land  had 
been  promised  had  resulted  in  their  acquisition  without  these 
conditions  being  literally  complied  with.  The  first  amended 
regulations  for  leasing  auriferous  lands  for  quartx-Biining  in 
New  South  Wales  provided  for  their  grant  upon  certain  condi- 
tions of  occupation  and  improvement  which  were  so  contrived 
that,  upon  the  payment  <^  fifty  pounds,  one  person  could  h(Jd 
a  quartz-mine  for  no  longer  term  than  one  year,  except  bj 
erecting  upon  the  conditionally-promised  land  a  giv^i  amount 
of  machinery,  af^  which  the  Gt>vernment  undertook  to  issue 
a  lease  for  twenty-one  years.  The  Executive  Government^ 
however,  reserved  to  itself  in  making  the  first  promise  of  leaae 
very  full  powers,  and  by  renewal  of  application  in  different 
names  an  association  having  the  good-will  of  the  Administra- 
tion might  renew  the  claim  to  an  almost  unlimited  perkxl 
of  time. 

The  sale  of  auriferous  lands  had  at  first  been  most  properly 
disallowed  altogether,  but  when  the  great  extent  of  them 
became  apparent,  it  was  found  impossible  m  every  instance  to  ex- 
clude agricultural  land  from  sale  and  occupation,  because  some 
small  quantity  of  gold  had  been  found  upon  it.  However  the 
■ales  ci  land  known  to  be  highly  auriferous,  in  short  Uie  sale 
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of  the  placer-deposits  themselves,  at  length  began  to  assume 
an  alarming  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  gold-diggers,  and  in 
Victoria  especially,  nimierous  petitions  and  protests  proceeded 
from  them  relating  to  this  grievance. 

In  the  introductory  narrative  I  have  mentioned  my  applica- 
tion to  the  Government  for  the  auriferous  veinstone  near 
Wellington.  The  annexed  two  official  letters  informed  me  of 
the  Governor-General's  approval  of  the  grant  to  me  of  a  lease 
for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years  of  the  two  half-mile  sections 
which  I  had,  upon  my  own  judgment,  selected  fix>m  the  entire 
vein  as  being  tne  most  valuable  part  of  it  : 

Gold  Commissioner's  Office,  Bathnrst,  Aogost  11»  1864. 
Sib, — Eeferring  to  your  application  of  March  13ih  for  two  portions 
of  the  Macgregor  quartz-vein,  I  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  his  Excellency  the  GK>yemor-Qeneral  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  these  two  claims  being  granted  to  you. 

I  beg  to  remind  you  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  in  the  names  of 
your  sureties,  for  the  due  working  under  the  regulations  of  these 
claims,  within  two  months  firom  the  date  of  acceptance. — I  have,  &c., 
Chas.  H.  Gbbkn,  Gold  Commissioner,  Western  District. 
S.  Davison,  Esq.,  Sydney. 

[Date  of  acceptance  of  application,  25th  July,  1854.] 


Gold  Commissioner's  Office,  Bathurst,  October  27, 1854. 
Sib, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  23rd  ultimo,  transmitting,  for 
the  approvsl  of  his  Excellency  the  GK>vemor-General,  the  names  of  the 
persons  entered  in  the  margin  as  bondsmen  for  the  due  payment  of  the 
Boyalty  on  any  gold  extracted  from  the  quarts  claims  granted  to  you 
at  Mitchell's  Creek,  I  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
his  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  approre  of  the  parties  named  being 
accepted  as  your  securities. 

I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  Civil  Crown  Solicitor  to  prepare  tho 
necessary  bond.  I  have,  &c., 

Chas.  H.  Gbbbn,  Gold  Commissioner,  Western  District. 
S.  Davison,  Esq.,  Sydney. 
[Names  in  margin,  Messrs  John  Eeele  and  Thomas  Beames.] 

Before  any  operations,  however,  had  commenced  u{>on  the 
leasehold  mining  land  to  which  the  preceding  communications 
relate,  the  foUowmg  paragraph  in  the  public  prints  accidentally 
caught  my  attention  in  Sydney,  upon  the  very  day  when  the 
sale  which  it  advertises  took  place  in  the  district  where  it  is 
situate,  the  remarks  of  the  writer  being  thus  included  under 
the  item  of  'News  firom  Wellington:' 
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Although  the  existence  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  known  fbr 
many  years  past  to  a  few  scientific  men,  yet  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  Macgrcgor  was  the  first  person  who  found  it  in  remuneratiTe  quan- 
tities.   In  the  scramhle  for  notoriety  which  occurred   several  years 
'  tuhsequent  to  Macgregor^s  success,  his  claims  were  overlooked  or  set 
aside  oy  those  wJio  lalH>ured  through  the  press  and  elsewhere  to  enforce 
their  ovi  n  demands ;  and  he,  being  a  man  of  humble  position  and  of 
unobtrusive  habits,  made  no  endeavour  at  the  time  to  establish  a  pri- 
ority so  justly  his  due.     Macgregor,  now  a  wealthy  man,  was  formerly 
a  shepherd  in  Mr  Montefiore*8  establishment  at  Wellington.    Bis  flock 
fed  over  lands  situated  on  Mitcheirs  Creek,  and  possessing  a  geological 
tarn  of  mind,  and,  from  the  nature  of  hia  occupation,  abundant  leisure 
to  prosecute  research,  he  was  led  to  break  up  and  examine  portions  of 
a  quartz-ndge  which  traversed  his  sheep-run.    During  this  investiga- 
tion he  met  with  a  metal  (amongst  several  others)  which  he  supposed 
to  be  gold,  and  forwarded  a  sample  of  it  to  Sydney.    The  result  proved 
the  correctness  of  his  opinion,  and  thenceforth  he  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  available  time  to  the  accumulation  of  the  precious  metal.     The 
■hepherd  was  ordinarily  a  prudent  man,  but  becoming  enamoured  of  a 
young  woman,  he  revealed  to  her  the  secret  of  his  wealth,  and  produced 
ample  proofs  of  its  reality.    From  this  moment  ceased  the  monopoly 
which  ne  had  enjoyed  undisturbed  for  some  years  ;  the  circumstances 
oonnected  with  his  discovery  grradually  became  known  to  the  public, 
and  the  local  excitement  was  intense.    The  quarts -ridge  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood were  visited  by  hundreds  eager  in  the  pursuit,  all  of  whom 
were  enabled  to  bear  away  an  auriferous  frafjpient.    Dr  Curtis  commu- 
nicated the  facts  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  but  failed  to  direct  official  notice 
to  the  locality,  and  ultimately  Macgregor  left  the  district  (to  which  he 
ia  yet  an  occasional  visitor)  in  searcn  of  other  gold-fields.    The  excite- 
ment of  the  good  people  of  Wellington  is  at  present  little  less  than  it 
was  in  Macgregor^  time,  from  the  fact  of  these  identical'  lands  being 
now  in  the  market.    They  consider,  and  with  probability,  that  an 
opportunity  will  now  be  anorded  for  testing  the  auriferous  capabilities 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  township.    Three  sections  of  o40  acres 
each  are  to  be  submitted  for  sale  on  the  29th  of  April  inatant,  at  Wel- 
Hnffton,  and  the  result  is  looked  forward  to  with  impatience.    Copper 
and  other  ores  have  been  also  found  here,  in  addition  to  which  the 
lands  are  of  the  highest  character,  nrobably  the  best  in  the  county  for 
agricultural  purposes,  being  waterea  by  Mitchell's  Creek. 

This  announcement  surprised  me,  for  it  had  been  generally 
understood  that  these  auriferous  Crown  lands  were  not  to  be 
sold  by  the  Government  at  any  price  ;  and  the  lands  now 
advertised  for  sale  were  not  only  upon  a  proclaimed  gold-field, 
but  they  included  the  water  pnvilege,  the  approaches,  and  the 
building  site  which  I  had  applied  for  as  requisite  for  the 
working  of  the  gold  veinstone  granted  to  me.  I  wrote  at  once 
fi>r  information  of  the  result  to  a  friend  in  Wellington  (Mr 
Lambert),  and  learnt  from  him  of  iw  sale  to  a  Mr  Matthews. 
In  reply  to  other  inquiry,  my  friend  sent  me  the  subjoined 
letter  with  enclosure ;  previously  I  had  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment ^  Gazette '  to  fina  a  description  of  the  land  offered  for 
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8ale,  which  appeared  as  follows  in  the  Ooverament  ^  Gazette^' 
26th  March,  1856,  amongst  the  public  land  sales : 

1.  Countj  of  LiMCOLV,  640a.  (Six  hundred  and  fortF  acreOf  parish 
annamed,  on  Mitchell's  Creek ;  commencing  on  Mitchell's  Creek  at 
the  north-east  comer  of  a  measored  portion  of  640  acres,  and  boimded 
on  the  west  by  a  line  bearing  south  96  chains  67  links,  diriding  it  in 
part  from  that  measured  portion ;  on  the  south  by  a  line  bearioff  east 
80  chains ;  on  the  east  by  a  line  bearing  north  72  chains  to  Mitchell's 
Creek,  dividing  it  in  part  from  part  of  B.  and  S.  Darison's  quarti 
claim ;  and  on  the  north  by  that  creek  downwards  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  messured  portion  of  640  acres  aforesaid.  Upset  price 
1^  per  acre. 

2.  Lincoln,  640a.  (Six  hundred  and  forty  acres),  parish  unnamed, 
Mitchell's  Creek ;  commencing  on  Mitchell's  Creek,  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  a  measured  portion  of  640  acres,  and  bounded  on  the  east  bj 
a  line  bearing  south  73  chains  50  links,  dividing  it  from  part  of  that 
measured  portion ;  on  the  south  by  a  line  bearing  west  80  chains  ;  on 
the  west  by  a  line  bearing  north  111  chains  to  Mitchell's  Creek;  and 
on  the  north  by  that  creek  upwards  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
measured  portion  of  640  acres  aforesaid.    Upset  price  1/.  per  acre. 

Mr  Lambert's  reply  to  my  inquiry  was  as  follows: 

Wellington,  May  13th,  1856. 

Sib, — I  have  enclosed  the  information  applied  for  through  yours  of 
the  3rd  inst.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr  Matthews  purchased  with  any 
idea  of  working  the  quartz,  but  think  it  very  likely ;  he  has  been  rerj 
close  about  it,  and  I  understand  he  is  getting  a  steam-engine  up,  osten« 
sibly  for  a  saw  mill.  I  believe  he  is  now  in  Sydney ;  you  can  hear  of 
him  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  Pitt  street. 

Mr  S.  Davison.  I  remain,  Ac,,  H.  Lambbbt. 

Extract  of  Description  from  the  Tracing : 
"  G^ld  has  been  found  here,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  Creek  and  in  the 
ridges ;  there  are  also  indications  of  the  presence  of  copper  ore.*' 

(Signed)  W.  E.  Datidsom,  Surreyor. 

Of  the  three  sections  of  640  acres  each,  submitted  for  sale  on  the 
29th  of  April,  Mr  J.  Matthews  purchased  two,  viz..  Lots  1  and  2. 
Through  these  two  sections  the  quartz-vein  runs  through  their  whole 
extent.    Lot  3  (which  the  quartz-ridge  does  not  touch)  was  unsold. 

The  extract  from  the  tracing  exhibited  ofHcially  at  the 
Government  land  sale  in  Wellington,  with  the  note  be- 
neath, stating  that  the  quartz- vein  ran  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  two  sections,  was  conveyed  to  me  as  above 
in  the  same  writing,  which  I  believed  to  be  that  of  the 
Government  local  agent.  On  receiving  this  information  I 
forwarded  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  strong  protest  against 
the  proceeding  as  being  calculated  to  subject  me  to  much  in- 
convenience and  loss,  and  that  too  after  my  high  claim  to  the 
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plaoer-deposit  gold  discoveiy  bad  been  so  endrel^  overlooked. 
In  ibis  protestl  surrender^  tbe  veinstone  provisionally  into 
ibe  hands  of  tbe  Government,  reserving  a  claim  for  adequate 
compensation  in  lieu  tbereof,  in  the  event  of  its  being  in  con- 
sequence eventually  taken  from  me. 

While  labouring  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  gross  injustice 
which  had  been  done  to  me  by  selling  these  country  lots  for 
agricultural  purposes  at  an  obscure  land  sale  in  a  remote  town- 
ship in  the  interior,  and  indeed  by  selling  this  auriferous  land 
at  all,  under  the  circumstances,  I  arew  up  a  formal  petition  to 
his  Excellency  Governor-General  Sir  William  Denison  on  the 
subject  of  my  claims,  setting  forth  the  petitioner's  extensive 
travel  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  and  over  the  gold  districts 
before  going  to  California ;  his  particular  knowledge  of  the 
gold  findings  of  Macgregor,  and  of  the  method  used  by  that 
person  to  collect  the  metal  by  breaking  up  the  "  white  flint*' 
in  the  way  described  to  him  by  the  shepherd  Thomas  Appleby; 
— the  petitioner's  subsequent  Califomian  experience  and  repe- 
tition of  these  fact«  to  Mr  Hargraves ; — the  necessity  occumnff 
of  the  return  of  his  associate  to  join  his  family  in  New  South 
Wales ; — the  petitioner's  injunctions  to  him  to  search  in  Aus- 
tralia for  gold ; — ^his  writing  for  him  a  letter  to  that  purpose ; 
— the  news  of  Mr  Hargraves  having  actually  obtained  the  first 
placer-deposit  gold  reaching  the  petitioner  in  California ;  his 
inability  to  return  to  the  colony,  as  previously  stipulated,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  fire  in  San  Francisco  ; — the  peti- 
tioner's going  thence  to  the  gold  mines  at  Mokelumne  Hill, 
and  there  acquiring  great  additional  experience  in  gold  depo- 
sits, both  in  quartz^veins  and  in  ^Meads  *  beneath  tne  hills; — 
his  return  to  Sydney,  proceeding  thence  to  Bendigo,  in  Vic- 
toria, and  meeting  there  at  length  with  Mr  Hargraves; — the 
arrangement  to  accompany  him,  then  Crown  Commissioner  for 
Exploration  over  the  Western  Districts,  in  order  to  give  him 
an  opinion  of  their  probable  productiveness,  accomplished  en- 
tirely at  his  own  cnarges,  and  under  renewed  promises  of 
advancement ; — the  petitioner's  subsequent  visit  to  the  scene 
of  Macgregoi's  gold  findings,  and  consequent  application  for 
the  auriferous  quartz-vein  near  Wellington  ; — ^the  complaint  of 
the  grant  being  subsequently  rendered  vslueless  to  him  by  the 
alienation  of  the  approaches  to  it ; — the  petitioner's  conviction 
that  placer-deposits  of  gold  similar  to  those  which  had  laid  so 
long  concealeo  in  Australia,  yet  existed  in  other  of  her  Majesty's 
possessions  in  North  Australia,  North  America,  South  Afiica, 
India,  and  New  Zealand,  and  which  a  practical  experience  was 
best  caJculated  to  discover; — ^and  finally,  the  petition  concluded 
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with  the  prayer  that  these  his  services  in  the  sold  discovery, 
which  had  resulted  so  advantageously  to  the  colony,  might  m 
acknowledged  by  some  measure  of  that  public  honour,  trust, 
and  emolument  which  had  been  the  first  inspiring  motive  of 
action,  and  also  by  an  absolute  grant  to  him  oi  a  lease,  exempt 
from  onerous  conaitions,  of  the  auriferous  quarta-veina  which 
had  already  been  provisionally  conceded  to  mm. 

Shortly  after  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  several  of  th6 
principal  mevances  complained  of  in  it,  namely,  those  arising 
DX)m  the  alienation  to  Mr  Matthews  of  the  approaches  to  the 
greater  development  of  the  auriferous  veinstone  contained  in 
tne  leasehold  grant  promised  to  me  during  the  administration 
of  Govemor-6eneral  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  together  with  any 
adverse  interest  in  that  portion  of  the  veinstone  which  continues 
into  Mr  Matthews's  freehold,  were  fortunately  extinguished  by 
my  purchasing  from  Mr  Matthews  the  two  sections  of  land 
(1,280  acres)  before  mentioned,  with  the  buildings  and  steam- 
mill  subsequently  erected  by  him  thereupon.  The  following 
correspondence  passed  with  the  Local  Government  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  petition  shortly  before  my  leaving  the  colony. 

Letter  from  the  IJhdbb-Sbcbbti.rt  of  Lands  and  Public  Wobks. 

Department  of  Land  and  Public  Works, 
Sydney,  7th  May,  1858. 

Sib, — Li  reference  to  yonr  Petition  to  his  Excellency  the  Grovemor* 
General,  praying  for  compensation  for  alleged  serricee  in  connexion 
with  the  discovery  of  Grold  in  New  South  Wales,  I  am  directed  to 
inform  you  that,  without  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
therein  contained,  the  Secretary  for  Lands  and  Public  Works  fears 
that  no  action  can  be  taken  upon  it  by  the  Grovemment. 

2.  I  am  further  to  state  that,  according  to  the  reports  in  the  publio 
prints,  you  appear  to  have  joined  in  the  demonstration  in  honour  of  Mr 
Hargraves's  discovery,  and  thus  admitted  the  justice  of  his  claim  to 
the  reward. — ^I  have,  Ac,    Miohabl  Fitzpatbick,  Under-Secretaxj. 

Simpson  Davison,  Esq.,  1  Upper  William  street,  Wooloomooloo. 


Kbplt. 

Svdney,  1st  June,  1858. 
Sib, — I  do  myself  the  honour  to  acknowledffe  receipt  of  a  commu- 
nication fh>m  your  Department,  by  which  I  am  informed,  with  referenoe  to 
my  petition  to  his  Excellency  the  Gk>vemor-G^neral,  that,  without  ques- 
tionmg  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  therein  contained,  the  Secretary 
for  Lands  and  Public  Works  in  New  South  Wales  fears  that  no  action 
can  be  taken  upon  it  by  the  GoTemment,  and  that,  according  to  the 
reports  in  the  public  prints,  I< appear  to  have  joined  in  the  demonstra"* 
tion  in  honour  of  Mr  Hargraves's  discovery,  and  thus  admitted  the 
justioe  of  his  claim  to  the  reward. 
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In  reply,  I  tnut  that  it  may  not  be  oat  of  plaee  to  olMerre  that  as  har 
as  relates  to  Mr  Hargrayes  tne  petition  in  question  contains  no  coon- 
plaint  against  the  justice  of  reward  to  him.  I  admit  with  satisfaction 
uat  I  have  upon  sereral  occasions  expressed  mj  opinion  that  some 
reward  was  due  to  his  exertions.  I  hare  also  at  a  public  banquet  and 
elsewhere  joined  in  the  demonstration  in  honour  of  the  discovery  made 
by  him  at  Ophir  in  1851,  and  have  not  now  the  slightest  wish  to  recall 
aught  which  I  may  have  said  to  his  advantage  upon  those  festive  occm^ 
■ions ;  but  after  uese  admissions,  I  cannot  allow  that  by  so  doing  I 
have  in  any  way  invalidated  my  own  claims  to  consideration,  nor  have  I 
ever  in  the  public  prints  expressed  any  opinion  either  in  approval  or  in 
diaspprobation  of  the  amount  of  pecuniary  reward  granted  to  him  bj 
the  late  Legislative  Council. 

I  venture,  however,  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  extreme  surprise 
and  dissatisfaction  that  the  Local  Government  which  formerly  omitted 
to  submit  my  testimony  before  the  Gold  Committee  of  the  liegislatave 
Council  in  1853,  should  at  any  time  have  noticed,  apparently  in  my 
disfavour,  any  vsgue  reports  in  the  public  prints  where  greater  license 
prevails,  and  in  which  not  unfrequently  assertions  are  made  that  might 
not  be  done  with  equal  propriety  before  graver  tribunals  invested  with 
lawful  authority. 

I  beg  now  to  state  that  I  have  appointed  Mr  John  Willis  Davison,  of 
Sydney,  by  power  of  attorney,  to  act  for  me  during  an  intended  ab- 
sence m  England,  and  to  request  that  should  any  other  application  be 
brought  before  the  Government  for  permission  to  extract  gold  from 
any  part  of  the  veinstone  described  in  the  aforesaid  petition,  that 
information  of  the  application  may  be  conveyed  to  him. 

I  have,  &c.,  Simpson  Davison. 

The  Honourable  the  Secretary  for  Lands  and  Public  Works. 

The  discoyeries  of  gold  and  the  consequent  rush  of  gold- 
diggers  both  to  Port  Curtis,  North  Australia  (see  Appendix  D), 
and  to  the  Frazer  River,  British  Columbia  (see  Appendix  A), 
shortly  followed  the  date  of  the  preceding  petition,  in  which 
both  places  are  enumerated  as  being  probably  highly  auriferous. 
The  iormer  discovery  led  at  first  to  much  distress  and  disap- 
pointment, owinff  in  great  measure  to  the  want  of  adequate 
exploration  in  advance  of  emigration,  the  locaU  of  the  placer- 
deposits  in  North  Australia  not  having  been  determined  in 
anticipation  of  the  wants  of  those  eager  crowds  who  hurried 
thither  in  1858.  The  Burdekin  River,  and  other  parts  of  the 
territory  further  north  than  Port  Curtis^  had  been  spoken  of 
immediately  after  the  placer-deposit  discovery  in  New  South 
Wales,  as  being  likely  for  profitable  gold-fields,  according  to 
the  geological  description  given  by  Dr  Leichardt,  to  which  I 
had  referred  again  immediately  after  returning  to  New  South 
Wales,  although  in  possession  of  the  main  facts  of  his  state- 
ments during  all  the  period  of  my  residence  in  California ;  for  the 
explorer's  original  description  had  been  firom  the  first  fixed  in 
mj  memory  .because  of  my  being  a  squatter  on  the  extreme 
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northern  frontiers  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  these 
execrations,  and  feeling  therefore  deeply  interested  in  them. 

The  diggings  in  Bntish  Columbia  nave,  however,  alieadjr 
proved  to^  a  great  success ;  and,  even  on  the  opposite  sicte 
of  the  great  dividing  meridional  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountuns, 
namely,  on  the  eastern  watershed  in  the  State  of  Kansas^  veiy 
satisfiu^tory  gold-mines  in  placer-deposits  have  also  since  been 
discovered,  and  continue  to  be  successfully  worked.  In  Canada 
a  small  quantity  of  gold  has  been  found  on  the  Chaudito 
River ;  but  the  vast  tract  of  British  territory  on  the  north-west 
of  America,  which  is  almost  entirely  of  the  formation  and 
under  the  physical  conditions  most  &vourable  to  the  existence 
of  profitable  gold-fields,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  ijf^eous,  meta- 
morphic,  and  primary  fossiliferous  formation  on  the  flanks  of  a 
great  dividing  meridionally-directed  mountain  chain,  continues 
yet  comparatively  unexplored. 

The  nistory  of  the  Wellington  veinstone  may  be  briefly 
re-capitulated  in  a  few  words.  I  first  heard,  in  New  Soutn 
Wales,  about  the  year  1848,  of  the  gold  collections  in  this 
vicinity  having  be^  obtained  firom  quarts,  through  my  own 
shepherd  Thomas  Appleby,  who  very  distinctiy  informed  me 
that  the  shepherd  near  Wellington  **  got  his  gold  by  breaking 
it  with  a  hammer  out  of  white  flint''  The  confirmation  of  the 
shepherd's  gold  specimens  having  been  broken  from  quarts 
was  made  and  reported  to  the  Goveniment  by  Mr  Hargravea 
immediately  afler  nis  return  firom  California,  and  he  has  since 
related  the  circumstances  in  his  book,  where,  at  page  118,  he 
sajrs,  '*  I  then  proceeded  to  Mitchell's  Creek  under  the  guidimoe 
of'^a  native  black  fellow  whom  Mr  Cruikshank  provided  for  me. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  find  where  the  old  shepherd  procured 
his  gold,  though  he  had  not  touched  the  alluvial  soiL"  The 
Count  Strzdedd,  as  fiur  back  as  1839,  is  said  to  have  found 
indications  of  veins  of  gold  and  Mver  near  Wellington^  as  well 
as  an  ore  of  auriferous  pyrites  somewhere  in  the  colony  (see 
Q*  18  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clark's  evidence  in  Appendix  H)  uid 
the  veinstone  near  Wellington  is  certainly  throughout  impreg- 
nated with  auriferous  pyntes  and  iron  oxides,  in  addition  to  its 
containing  visible  gold  in  white  quartz.  The  Surveyor- 
General,  Sir  T.  Mitoiell,  and  the  Government  Geologist,  Mr 
Stutchbury,  have  since  then  severaUy  examined  and  reported 
officially  on  the  mineral  promise  of  the  district,  and  both  have 
in  a  vague  and  general  way  expressed  their  anticipations  of 
important  commercial  results  whenever  the  auriferous  lodes  or 
veinstones  of  the  neighbourhood  shall  be  subjected  to  systematio 
mining  operations. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  the  forcgoinff  pages  I  have  faithfully  narrated  and  brought 
before  the  public  tne  various  circumstances  and  personal  pre- 
cedents which  gradually  led  to  the  first  discovery  and  to  the 
subsequent  great  developments   in  Australia  of  gold  in  the 
condition  of  placer-deposits,  the  nature  of  which,  in  their  mode 
of  occurrence  in  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  metallic 
gold  in  quartz-matrix  veinstones,  I  nave  endeavoured  to  render 
as  intelhgible  to  the  general  reader  as  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  will  admit.     These  personalities  are  not  entered  upon 
with  the  intention  of   damaging  the  reputation    of   others 
who   may  have   contributed   their   quota  in   the   Australian 
gold    discoveries,     but    simply    to   set  forth   my   own    just 
claims.       The    impartial    reader    will    readily    grant    that, 
not  alone    the  hand  which   executes,   but  also    the   intelli- 
gence  which   guides   in   every  successful  enterprise,  has  an 
indisputable  claim  to  participate  in  the  resulting  honours  and 
benefits,  after  the  proposed  end  has  been  accomplished  ;    and 
although   I   can  neither  boast  the   advantage   of  possessing 
superior  intellectual  gifts,  nor  higher  scientific  acquirements 
than  other  several  claimants  to  inductive  as  well  as  to  actual 
gold-discovery,  yet  I  do  contend  that  the  great  advantages  of 
comparison  and  experience  derived  from  long  travel  and  very 
extensive  observation  had  placed  me  in  a  position  much  more 
favourable  to  judge  of  the  auriferous  character  of  the  interior 
of  Australia  than  nad  been  attained  by  any  other  individual, 
either  scientific  or  practical,  who  has  since  brought  forward 
the  remotest  claim  in  connection  with  the   gold-discoveries. 
With  equal  truth  I  can  affinn  that  those  conclusions  which 
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conduced  so  mucli  to  the  particular  discovery  were  based  upon 
empirical  knowledge,  acquired  by  personal  examinations  and 
comparisons  in  the  field,  and  were  not  like  the  suggestions  of 
several  popular  authorities,  merely  the  conjectures  of  scientific 
speculation,  framed  upon  fanciful  and  often  entirely  false  data. 
The  reasons  which  primarily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  gold 
existed  in  Australia,  spread  upon  the  rocky  floors  in  placer- 
deposits — a  conclusion  logically  founded  upon  negative  and 
positive  facts,  which  were  not  previously  possessed  by  the 
scientific  world,  have  already  been  stated  in  my  several  public 
letters,  before  a  gold-mining  community,  at  a  time  when  the 
actual  conditions  of  gold-deposits  had  become  tolerably  well 
known    to    it — a    community    amongst    whom    the    purely 
imaginary  speculations  of  inexperienced  naturalists  had  already 
excited  feelmgs  of  regret  and  dissatisfaction  in  reflecting  th^ 
so   much  abmty,  mental   power,   and  scientific    information 
should  have  been  so  repeatedly  exerted  on  the  question  by 
those  who  were  nevertheless  destitute  of  that  indispensable 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  true  facts  in  nature,  and  while 
possessed  of  a  delusive  and  prejudicial  belief  in  alleged  facta* 
which  in  reality  were  either  altogether  false  or   very  much 
perverted.      My  earliest    proclamation    in   Australia  of  the 
fundamental  facts  upon  wnich  the  reasons  were  based  which 
led  me,  in  California,  afler  extensive  comparison  of  the  broad 
geological  features,  to  infer  the  existence  of  placer-deposits  in 
Australia,  has  resulted  in  a  very  satisfactory  admission  both  of 
their  truth  and  of  their  novelty,  from  authorities  well  qualified 
to  pronounce  a  just  decision  in  the  matter — First  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  whom  I  am  constrained  to  believe  to  oe  the  highly 
scientific  atUhority   whom  I   had   intentionally   invoked   and 
regarded,  in  that  stase  of  his  experience,  as  the  most  competent 
judge  on  the  question ;  and  although  this  scientific  authority 
has  nesitated  to  publish  before  the  public  his  scientific  sanction 
with  his  avowed  name  to  the  guaroed  admissions,  he  has  never- 
theless subsequently  assured  me  of  them  in  private  colloquy, 
unless  I  am  altogether  mistaken  in  the  identity  of  the  persons. 
Secondly,  in  the  very  energetic  open,  and  impartial  corrobora- 
tion of  the  leading  facts  in  nature  which  I  had  stated,  and 
of  the  correctness  of  the  important  conclusions  which  I  had 
drawn  from    them,    by  William  Howitt — an   author   whose 
independence  of  thought  is  above  suspicion,  and  whose  gold^ 
mining  experience  entitles  his  opinion  to  greater  weight  than 
that  of  any  aurageologist  who  has  ever  endeavoured  to  frame 
opinions  without  nrst  possessing  himself  of  the  requisite  premises. 
And  lasUy,  by  Mr   Hargravcs  in  his  unqualified  acceptance 
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of  my  conclusions  in  his  book.  That  a  theory  of  some  sort  is 
necessary  for  observation  and  description  is  my  only  apology 
for  having  attempted  to  integrate  into  one  complete  theory  the 
whole  of  the  empirical  facts  connected  with  gold^  as  well  in 
placer-deposits  as  in  quartz-veins,  while  the  task  both  of 
collecting  facts  and  of  integrating  them  has  been  rendered  the 
Inore  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  having  had 
first  to  demolish  the  false  hypotheses  which  practically  inex- 
perienced men  of  science  had  too  readily  countenanced,  and 
which  had  therefore,  in  a  very  vague  way,  acquired  so  con- 
siderable a  popularity. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  quartz-matrix  by  the  shepherd 
Macgregor,  near  Wellington,  is  the  one  of  greatest  importance 
of  any  accidental  discovery,  because  of  the  frequent  repetition 
of  his  gold  collections  extending  over  a  number  oi  years. 
These  were  all  made  upon  one  quartz-vein,  while  in  every 
other  instance  of  gold-finding  each  has  been  but  a  single  and 
solitary  case.  By  inquiring  on  the  spot,  I  have  learnt  that 
Macgregor  had  collected  altogether  gold  of  the  value  of  about 
'two  hundred  pounds  sterling  previously  to  the  discovery  of 

fold  in  placer- deposits.  This  sum  may  appear  to  be  small, 
ut  considering  that  it  was  entirely  obtained  by  breaking  the 
surface  quartz  with  a  hammer  while  following  the  occupation 
of  sheep-tending,  I  should  think  that  it  not  improbably  repre- 
sents a  thousand  separate  instances  of  gold-finding  between  the 
year  1840  and  1850.  Though  Macgregor*s  accidental  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  quartz-matrix  is  long  prior  in  date  to  the 
more  recent  discovery  of  the  metal  in  placer-deposits  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  although  the  former  be  in  no  way  originally  due  to 
my  suggestions,  yet  that  very  same  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
matrix  m  New  South  Wales,  notwithstanding  the  ineffectual 
endeavour  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  early  became,  during  my 
subsequent  examinations  of  the  placer-deposits  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, an  important  element  in  considering  the  probable  ex« 
istence  of  gold  in  like  placer-deposits  in  Australia.  The  gold- 
findings  of  this  shepherd,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  were 
brought  under  consideration  of  the  Local  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  more  immediately  through  my  representations 
than  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  any  other  individual — ^it  is  even 
yet  in  some  degree  a  question  with  myself  which  of  the  two— 
whether  the  information  which  I  had  obtained  and  commu- 
nicated to  my  associates  in  California  concerning  this  shep- 
herd's repeated  collections  in  the  colony  of  matrix  gold,  or 
whether  the  abstract  inquiries,  extensive  comparisons,  and 
practical  knowledge  which  pieviously  to  Mr  Hargraves's  return 
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from  California  I  had  made  and  acquired  during  the  several 
years  of  travel  and  mining  experience  in  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia— the  particulars  of  which  are  already  narrated  in  the 
Introductory  Narrative— most  contributed  to  determine 
the  existence  in  the  Australian  colonies  of  those  valuable  placer- 
deposits  of  gold  which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr 
Hargraves,  were  first  made  known  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  public  in  the  year  1851 — the  successful  issue  of  whose 
mission  has  caused  the  event  to  be  since  so  universally  termed 
"  The  Gold  Discovery."  My  experience,  observation,  subse- 
quent reading — and  it  may  be  my  parental  partialities — have 
led  me  to  believe  this  discovery  to  be  an  intellectual  conquest 
over  the  secrets  of  nature  rather  than  the  consequence  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  accidental  gold-findings  in  matrix  by 
an  unlettered  shepherd.  Still  it  is  for  others  rather  than  for 
myself  to  judge  of  this  question ;  but  to  whichever  circum- 
stance **  1  he  Australian  Gold  Discovery  "  may  be  the  more 
justly  due — whether  it  be  the  fruit  of  an  intellectual  conquest 
based  upon  experience,  or  whether  merely  the  consequence  of 
the  shepherd's  gold-findings  in  a  quartz-veinstone,  it  is  certain 
that  the  placer  deposits  in  Australia  do  not  owe  their  revelation 
to  those  raise  teachings  of  so-called  science,  such  as  existed  with 
reference  to  the  geognosy  of  gold  before  the  placer-deposits  in 
California  had  come  beneath  the  observation  of  practical  gold- 
diggers  from  the  Australian  colonies. 

In  addition  to  the  frequently-repeated  findings  of  gold  in 
the  same  veinstone  near  the  township  of  Wellington,  in  the 
western  districts  of  New  South  Wales — all  .made  by  tlie  same 
individual,  the  shepherd  Macgregor  —  there  had  already 
occurred  several  other  independent  instances  of  gold-finding 
in  the  colony  before  the  year  of  the  general  development  oi 
gold  in  1851.  In  almost  every  one  of  these  instances  the 
specimens  had  been  found  in  quartz  matrix  ;  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  question  whether  or  no  any  exceptional  one  of  them 
had  ever  been  collected  from  those  gold  repositories,  which 
are  now  better  understood  by  the  terms  of  alluvial  washings 
or  placer- deposits,  to  distinguish  the  metal  so  obtained  from 
that  which  is  found  enclosed  in  a  stony  matrix.  These  casual 
specimens  had  been  mostly  found  by  persons  totally  ignorant 
of  the  geognosy  of  gold  deposits ;  and  whenever  a  chance 
specimen  had  been  referred  for  judgment  to  men  well  informed 
in  general  knowledge,  the  referees  without  exception  being 
like  the  applicants,  totally  destitute  of  practical  experience, 
or  at  most  prepossessed  only  of  incorrect  geological  hypotheses, 
were  especially  ignorant  of  the  radical  dinerence  which  exists  in 
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nature  between  tho.<9e  prolific  beds  of  gold  borixontallj  spFead— 
that  is  to  say,  the  placer-deposits — euch  as  have  of  late  yeara 
astounded  the  world  with  their  marvellous  productiveness  and 
those  other  nearly  vertical  sources  of  this  metal — ^namely,  the 
veinstones  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  which,  it  may  be  fairhr  said, 
have  during  the  same  time  equally  disappointed  the  wocid  with 
the  paucity  of  the  treasures  they  have  yielded.  In  every  case, 
when  one  of  the  solitary  specimens  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  had  been  formerly  brought  to  light,  the  sample  was 
prised  by  the  finders,  by  their  friends,  and  by  each  scientific 
referee,  simply  as  an  evidence  of  the  imaginary  value  of  the 
auriferous  veinstone  from  which  it  had  been  procured,  or 
whence  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  detached.  The  neigh* 
bouring  quartz- veins  in  those  cases  (Macgregor's  alone  excepted) 
never  yielded  any  further  gold -specimens  to  the  geological  nam- 
mer,  and  hence  the  continually  recurring  disappointments*  The 
ignorant  assumptions  of  the  value  of  Uiese  quartz-veins  there- 
K>re  invariably  proved  to  be  illusory,  because  based  upon 
pseudo-scientinc  teachings.  The  placer-deposits  had  in  fiict 
never  before  1851  been  sought  tor.     Never  did  the  most  san- 

Kine  anticipator  foresee  until  after  a  Califomian  experience 
d  taught  the  practical  gold-miners  the  monstrosity  of  those 
O'udices,  miscalled  scientific  deductions,  that  these  early 
ings  of  gold  in  quartz  were  chiefly  of  value  as  indicative 
of  horizontally  deposited  gold-beds,  and  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  in  the  veinstones,  but  in  the  placer-deposits  them- 
selves lay  the  greater  and  the  more  easuy  accessible  metallic 
wealth. 

The  reported  accidental  findings  of  gold  extend  over  a  number 
of  years — ^indeed,  almost  firom  the  nrst  foundation  of  the  co» 
lony.  Mr  Howitt  and  Mr  Hargraves,  both  of  whom  have  had 
excellent  opportunities  of  making  inquiry,  have  each  enume- 
rated the  several  rumoured  gold-findings  which  had  tianspired 
previously  to  the  year  1851,  yet  neither  of  them  have  taken 
much  pams  to  distinguish  the  fabulous  accounts  firom  the  true 
ones.  The  account  of  the  finding  of  gold  by  a  convict  pre* 
vious  to  the  year  1800.  for  instance,  is,  upon  primA  faeU " 
evidence^  untrue  and  improbable.  This  man  is  said  to  have 
found  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  bat 
fiiiling  to  satisfy  his  superiors  by  repeating  his  performance,  to 
have  Deen  whipped  as  an  impostor.  Mr  Howitt  thinks  tlds  an 
extraordinary  account,  and  that  the  man  may  in  truth  have 
found  gold.  It  is,  however,  both  geographiodly  and  geolo- 
gically impossible  that  he  could  have  done  so,  no  gold  having 
yet  been  found,  nor  any  being  likely  to  be  discovered  in  the 
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part  of  the  colony  then  in  occupation  of  the  white  people. 
There  is  no  gold  in  natural  deposit  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Jackson.  The  convict  was  undoubtedly  an  impostor,  and 
deserved  punishment  for  the  imposition. 

It  is  also  sometimes  said,  that  in  making  the  Western  Road 
to  Bathurst,  over  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
colony,  the  convict  labourers  employed  under  Surveyor-Gene- 
ral the  late  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  picked  up  several  small  pieces 
of  gold,  and  received  stripes  for  their  pams.  This  account  is 
probably  imfounded,  though  it  is  just  within  possibility,  since 
the  last  few  miles  of  the  road  were  made  through  a  country 
which,  in  a  general  way,  may  be  considered  sliriiuy  auriferous, 
although  no  gold  of  any  moment  has  hitherto  been  found  near 
the  road.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  however,  was  not  the  sort  oC 
man  to  hush  up  a  discovery  of  any  kind.  The  interior  of  the 
colony,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  had  been  explored  by  him 
at  the  public  charge,  and  his  silence  and  acquiescence  suffi- 
ciently show  that  ne  remained  virtually  ignorant  of  its  auri- 
ferous character. 

The  tracks  of  his  early  exploring  expedition  remained,  at 
the  time  of  my  being  in  Victoria,  still  visible  near  Mount  Alex- 
ander and  Bendigo,  when  these  amazingly  rich  gold-deposits 
had  been  opened  by  the  gold-diggers  ;  yet  oir  Thomas  Mitchell 
never  so  much  as  suspected  the  auriferous  character  of  the 
country,  which  he  named  Australia  Felix,  and  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  colony  of  Victoria.  Anonymous  writers,  in  an 
indirect  way,  frequently  intimate  that  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
predicted  and  discoverea  the  presence  of  gold  ;  but  I  believe 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  rumour,  nor  did  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  himself  ever  countenance  the  insinuation  of 
such  false  reports.  Another  amateur  surveyor  of  highly  scien- 
tific character,  who  visited  New  South  Wales  on  purpose  to 
€X€tmine  its  mineral  and  physical  character^  and  to  whom  news- 
paper paragraphs,  and  other  anonymous  authorities,  sometimes 
award  the  merit  of  having  discovered  gold  in  the  colony,  is 
the  Count  Strzeledd.  Mr  Howitt,  in  his  account,  dwells  upon 
the  circumstance  that  Mr  Macarthur  in  the  Legislative  Council 
stated  that  Count  Strzelecki  had,  during  his  residence  in  the 
colony,  shown  to  him  a  piece  of  quartz  he  had  found,  in 
which  several  specks  of  gold  were  visible.  In  the  first  *'  Physical 
Description  ^  of  the  colony  which  Count  Strzelecki  published 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  discovery  of  the  precious  metal,  and  in 
the  second  publication  there  is  one  single  line,  to  the  efiect  that 
the  rocks  probablj  contain  gold ;  but  the  observation  referred 
to  auriferous  pyntes,  and  not  to  metallic  gold,  such  as  die 
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fold-washers  and  the  auriferous  quartz-miners  now  obtain, 
'he  visible  specks  which  Mr  Maourthur  alludes  to  are  now 
ascertained  to  have  been  visible  auriferoua  pyrites  only.  Count 
Strzelecki  himself  lays  no  claim  to  the  gold  discovery  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  usually  understood  ;  but  upon  the  general  principle 
that  all  iron  pyrites  contains  a  tracing  of  gold,  and,  indeed, 
that  all  rocks  whatever  contain  infinitesimal  and  invisible  atoms 
of  the  precious  metal,  one  may  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
Count  Strzelecki  to  be  a  sort  of  a  gold  discoverer.  But,  consi- 
dering that  visible  metallic  gold,  either  in  quartz  matrix  or 
from  alluvial  washings,  was  neither  discoverea  nor  anticipated 
by  this  scientific  explorer,  who  proceeded  purposely  to  examine 
the  mineral  and  physical  conditions  of  the  country  which 
abounds  in  the  precious  metal,  the  reader  will  probably  agree 
with  me  in  thinking,  that  the  less  said  the  better  concerning 
the  gold  discoveries  of  Count  Strzelecki. 

But  while  Count  Strzelecki,  in  published  correspondence 
addressed  to  SirR.  Murchison,  disclaims  having  informed  him  (as 
some  of  the  said  anonymous  writers  have  affirmatively  rumoured) 
to  the  effect  that  Australia  appeared  to  be  a  gola-producing 
country,  Sir  R.  Murchison  himself  is  said  to  have  imerred  the 
auriferous  character  of  the  Australian  Cordillera  fix>m  the  spe- 
cimens of  rock  which  the  Count  presented  to  him.  Now, 
leaving  out  of  the  question  altogether  the  mistaken  notions  of 
this  authority,  about  the  equable   dissemination  of  gold   in 

franites,  schists,  and  limestones,  and  any  consequent  interences 
e  may  have  drawn  from  specimens  of  these  rocks,  and  con- 
fining the  inquiry  only  to  quartz-rock,  which  is  allowed  to  be 
in  truth  a  matrix  of  visible  gold,  let  me  ask,  can  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  or  any  one  else,  distinguish  the  quartz  brought 
from  a  non-auriferous  country  from  the  non-auriferous  quartz 
brought  direct  from  the  richest  gold  diggings  ?  I  think  no 
one  can  distinguish  between  the  two.  Quartz  is,  no  doubti 
often  a  good  indication  of  gold  ;  but  then  quartz  is  throughout 
nature  an  abundant  rock.  It  exists  also  in  profusion  where 
gold  is  not.  With  respect  to  the  equally  wide  margin  of  pre- 
diction, founded  on  the  direction  of  the  Australian  Cordillera  in 
its  length  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  the  extent  of  moun- 
tain range  is  so  great,  that  the  observation  founded  on  Hum- 
boldt's theory  can  be  considered  only  as  the  vaguest  of  vague 
generalities ;  and  after  all  ought,  perhaps,  only  to  be  ranked 
as  one  of  those  physical  coincidences  which  the  historian 
Southey  describes  as  *^  fantastic  correspondences,'*  such  as 
formerly  led  the  gold-miners  in  Brazil  to  consider  ^  the  direction, 
the  form,  the  magnitude  of  the  hill,  or  mountain,  and  the  herbs 
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which  it  produces/'  as  indicative  of  gold,-^<x)n8iderations  which, 
the  historian  facetiously  relates,  were  dien  looked  upon  as  ''  a 
sort  of  madness." 

There  remains  a  country  yet  unexplored  for  ^old  where  the 
Cordillera  is  meridional — where  a  slope  towards  the  interior 
exists  on  one  side,  and  where  the  sea  washes  the  bluffs  and 
precipitous  headlands  of  the  Cordillera  on  the  other.  Can  the 
science  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  now  predict  on  which  side 
of  the  dividing  range  the  auriferous  deposits  ought  to  have 
been  produced  r  The  country  referred  to  is  Patagonia.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  no  man's  land.  If  any  of  the  small  South 
American  Republics  do  possess  a  paper  title  to  it,  a  few 
dollars  would  at  the  present  time  purchase  their  interest.  If 
placer-deposits  of  gold  of  the  value  ot  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
as  in  Australia,  are  contained  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cor- 
dillefa  of  Patagonia,  there  is  a  fiiir  field  upon  which  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  may  apply  his  scientific  principles  and  predict  its 
golden  wealth,  and  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  move  the  Imperial 
Government  to  possess  itself  of  the  territory  in  anticipation  of 
practical  discovery,  and  preparatory  to  sending  thither  the 
Cornish  tin-washers.  Slate  and  quartz  rocks  are  abundantly 
developed  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  as  I  noticed  lately  on 
reading  an  account  in  "  The  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle.**  The 
description  is  highly  favourable  to  its  auriferous  character.  In 
Australia  gold  is  most  developed  on  western  watersheds  ;  in  the 
Ural  it  is  on  the  eastern  slopes  ;  in  California  the  gold  deposits 
are  on  the  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  in  Brazil  they  are  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  dividing  meridional  range ; — on  which  side 
of  the  Cordillera,  then,  aoes  the  particuhu:  science  of  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  indicate  that  nature  should  have  deposited 

f^old  in  Patagonia  ?  The  Cordillera  in  question  is  the  pro- 
ongation  of  a  dividing  range  already  ascertained  to  be  auri- 
ferous; the  whole  country  is  not  now  better  known  than 
California  was  before  the  late  gold  discoveries ;  and  it  is,  I 
think,  quite  probable  that  placer-deposits  of  great  value  may 
be  there  buried  beneath  the  alluvia. 

When  Count  Strzelecki  exhibited  the  quartz  rock  firom 
Australia,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  suggested  that  *'  quartz 
is  an  indication  of  gold," — did  it  need  any  *'  man  of  science  " 
to  make  that  trite  affirmation  ?  Admitting  the  fact  of  so 
common- place  an  observation  bavins  been  made,  is  this  every- 
day expression  to  be  called  the  scientific  gold  discovery  by 
inauction  ?  Truly  I  need  not  fear  to  urge  my  own  practical 
induction  against  the  scientific  prediction  of  one  whose  claim 
upon  public  consideration  rests  upon  so  vague  a  foundation, 

A  A 
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even  if  Mr  Hargraves  had  not  actually  made  the  gold  discovery 
with  my  letter  in  his  pocket  and  my  persuasions  fresh  in  his 
mind  when,  in  1851,  while  on  the  road  to  Wellington,  placer- 
deposit  gold  was  first  washed  out  by  him  from  a  slaty  bed- 
rock in  Australia. 

My  friend  Mr  Rudder  had  in  California  always  expressed 
bis  utmost  confidence  in  the  scientific  fallacies  of  the  time, 
especially  of  the  doctrine  of  the  equable  dissemination  of  gold 
in  grnnite;  nevertheless  he  had  entirely  failed  in  proving  it  to 
me  by  actual  experiment,  and  even  after  our  return  to  the 
colony  he  somewhat  detracts,  in  private  communications  to  me, 
from  the  merit  of  the  discovery  made  by  Mr  Hargraves  owing 
to  his  being  himself  still  prepossessed  with  these  false  pre- 
judices. Mr  Rudder,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had  had  no  commu- 
nication with  us  in  California  for  several  months  previously  to 
Mr  Hargraves's  departure,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  What- 
ever of  our  views  with  respect  to  searching  for  placer-deposit 
gold  in  Australia.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  1853,  then  in  the 
colony,  Mr  Rudder  writes  to  me  of  Mr  Hargraves,  whom  he 
knew  had  succeeded  only  in  procuring  a  very  few  specks  of 
cold  in  Australia,  that  he  (Mr  Hargraves)  was  *'  the  lortunate 
developer  of  that  which  others  had  found  but  knew  not  how 
to  procure  from  the  deposits  derived  from  the  matria.  These 
several  individuals  (meaning  Clarke,  Macgregor,  Smith,  &c.), 
discovered,"  says  Mr  Rudder,  "  the  source  from  which  Mr 
Hargraves  developed  the  detached  and  disintegrated  portions. 
They  were  the  true  discoverers  of  gold."  And  Mr  Rudder 
concludes  by  telling  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  have  been 
more  beneficial  to  Mr  Hargraves  had  lie  done  more  honour  to 
so  highly  scientific  a  man  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison !  This 
is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  pseudo-scientific  notions  which 
once  prevailed,  and  since  it  is  now  found  that  the  quartz-veins 
are  destitute  of  gold  in  the  locality  in  question,  the  source  of 
which  Mr  Hargraves  is  said  to  have  developed  the  detached 
portions,  yet  remains  to  be  discovered.  In  the  several  localities 
especially  connected  with  the  placer-deposit  gold  discovery,  the 
same  prejudices  have  proved  to  be  remarkaoly  infelicitous  and 
equally  fallacious.  In  tne  first  place  observe — I  sought  for  matrix 
gold  atGoodgood,  and  found  none,  because  the  quartz- veins  there 
are  not  visibly  gold-bearing,  while  alluvial  gold  is,  nevertheless, 
spread  upon  the  slates.  Secondly,  Mr  Lister  sought  for  matrix 
gold  on  Summer  Hill  Creek,  but  found  no  visible  gold  within 
the  quartz- veins,  while  in  the  same  watercourse  alluvial  gold 
free  from  matrix  was  eventually  discovered  reposing  upon  tho 
slate  bed-rock  in  abundance*     Thirdly,  Mr  Hargraves  found 
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no  gold  in  the  quartz-veins  in  the  same  locality.  Fourthly, 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  failed  to  find  gold-bearing  quartz-veins  in 
that  neighbourhood,  aft^r  careful  exploration  of  the  district  at 
the  public  charge,  and  he  then  reported  (see  Appendix  D)  ^'  that 
to  find  gold  in  the  quartz  is  a  most  uncommon  circumstance." 
I  believe  he  discovered  none  whatever ;  and  lastly,  the  Colonial 
Gold  Mining  Company,  after  employing  a  great  deal  of  labour 
upon  one  large  quartz-vein  on  this  same  Summer  Hill  Creek, 
failed  entirely  to  find  any  gold  in  it.  Then  look  at  the  reverse 
of  this  picture — matrix  gold  was  found  abundantly  in  a  vein- 
stone near  Wellington  by  the  shepherd  Macgregor,  and  again  in 
matrix  before  1851  at  Canowindra  by  Mr  Icely,  and  again  in 
matrix  before  1851  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  at  Winbumdale 
Creek,  while  no  placer-deposits  of  any  note  have  ever  since 
been  discovered  near  any  of  these  gold-bearing  quartz-veinsi 
and  yet  placer-deposit  gold  at  every  notably  rich  gold-digging 
is  so  obviously  of  local  origin  that  any  gold-digger  can  at  once 
perceive  by  the  accompanying  physical  conditions  when  he  it 
upon  a  placer-deposit  gold-field,  while  the  metallic  grains 
beneath  and  in  alluvia  are  generally  quite  fi'ee  from  stony 
matrix  of  any  kind — moulded  upon  the  floor— often  unabraded, 
and  have  evidently  been  proauced  near  the  spot  by  some 
natural  means,  and  not  brought  thither  from  a  distance. 

With*  respect  to  the  specimen  of  gold  exhibited  to  the 
Government  by  Mr  Smith  about  the  year  1846,  already 
noticed  in   this   volume,    some   misconception   exists  in   the 

fublic  mind  with  reference  to  this  instance  of  gold-finding, 
have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  Mr  Smith  had  the  same 
terms  ofiercd  to  him  which  were  subsequently  made  to  Mr 
Hargraves — namely,  that  if  he  would  reveal  to  tne  Government 
the  locality  where  the  gold  mine  was  situate,  and  leave  the 
question  of  recompense  to  its  ^nerosity,  his  representations 
should  be  attended  to,  and  that  he  unwisely  declined  this  pro* 
posal.  The  Colonial  Secretary  himself  stated  something  to 
this  efiect  at  the  banquet  in  Sydney  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  gold  discovery.  The  following  Minute  of  Council 
relates,  I  believe,  to  this  person  : — 

Minute  of  His  ExcbIlenct  Sib  Chuilbs  A.  Fitzbot,  Govbbnob  ih 
Council,  respecting  Mr  Habobavbs's  first  application  for  reward. 
(See  page  86,  letter  No.  2.) 

Let  a  similar  answer  be  given  to  this  as  was  returned  to  a  former 
proposal  from  another  person  who  professed  to  have  discovered  gold 
on  Urown  Lands,  to  the  efiect  that,  if  he  thought  proper  to  xniaka 
known  the  locality^ where  it  was  to  be  found,  he  might  rely  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  Grovemment  in  rewarding  him  in  due  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  discovery  when  ascertained. 

5th  April,  1861.  (Signed)        C.  A.  F. 

▲  A  2 
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The  truth  is,  that  Mr  Smith,  having  only  purchased  the 
apecimen,  did  not,  of  his  own  knowledge,  possess  the  informa- 
tion required  of  him.  The  specimen  m  question  had,  in  fact, 
been  found  amongst  the  grass,  by  a  shepherd,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  Mr  Hargraves  washed  out  the  first 
gold  in  1851.  It  was  then  supposed  by  most  persons  to  be 
stolen  jewellery  melted  down  and  lost  again.  This  shepherd 
sold  the  specimen  to  a  Mr  Trappit,  who  again  sold  it  to  Mr 
Smith,  but  none  of  them  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  gold-deposits,  nor  of  the  art  of  gold- washing,  Mr 
Smith  could  not  impart  to  the  Government  information  which 
he  did  not  himself  possess.  Mr  Smith  was  at  this  time  engaged 
in  organising  an  iron  mining  company  to  work  the  Fitzroy 
Iron  Mine  at  Mittagong,  in  the  soutnern  district  of  the  colony, 
and  as  I  have  been  told,  he  displayed  the  specimen  of  gold 
on  a  table  in  his  office,  and  by  mysterious  observations  and 
an  air  of  secrecy,  led  the  applicants  for  shares  in  the  iron 
mine  to  infer  that  the  gold  also  had  been  dug  out  of  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  piece  of  gold  exhibited  by  Mr  Smith  was, 
no  doubt,  the  proouce  of  tJie  colony,  but  Mr  Smith  had  no 
share  or  merit  in  the  discovery  or  accidental  finding  of  the 
gold  specimen  of  which  he  had  only  become  the  third  pos- 
sessor. 

A  letter  lately  appeared  in  the  local  papers  alleging  that  a 
Government  surveyor  had  once  reported,  in  one  of  his  official 
communications,  tne  finding  of  gold  on  the  Fish  River,  nearly 
in  the  same  locality  where  a  servant  of  Mr  Low's  had,  in 
1830,  found  a  specimen  of  gold  several  ounces  in  weight.  A 
shepherd  on  the  Pyrenees,  besides,  was  alleged  to  have  found 
gold  about  the  time  of  our  going  to  Cahfomia — a  subject 
which,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  Introductory  Narrative,  occupied 
the  public  prints  while  the  baraue  Elizabeth  Archer  remamed 
weatherbound  in  Sydney  Harbour  in  1849.  The  previous 
solitary  instance  of  gold-finding  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  has 
already  been  noticed,  and,  in  further  explanation,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  scientific  geologist  had  not  travelled  exten- 
sively over  the  auriferous  districts  as  I  had  done,  but  bad 
merely  discovered  the  one  accidental  specimen  on  the  boun- 
daries of  the  carboniferous  formation,  the  extent  of  the  coal 
measures  being  then  the  object  of  his  explorations.  A  con- 
siderable lump  of  gold,  it  appears  also  from  the  report  of  the 
Victorian  Gold  Committee  of  Inquiry  (see  page  118),  was 
found  in  1846  in  that  part  of  Australia  w^ch  then  was  an 
integral  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  only  subsequently 
became  erected  into  a  separate  colony  during  the  time  when 
Mr  Hargraves  and  I  were  in  California. 
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Buty  except  the  numerous  collections  of  gold  which  had 
been  made,  as  already  stated,  by  the  same  shepherd  from  one 
veinstone  near  Wellington,  all  the  rest  of  these  fortuitous  gold- 
findings  remained  entirely  unknown  to  me  when  formerly 
resident  in  the  colony,  until  the  more  notorious  placer-deposit 
gold  discoveries  called  them  from  their  obscurity  into  public 
notice;  and  for  the  most  part  I  may  very  safely  assert  that 
they  were  until  then  just  as  little  known  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  Australian  public.  The  reader  may  judge  upon 
the  evidence  before  him  whether  the  local  Grovemment  had 
accepted  as  important  facts,  or  passed  over  as  idle  tales,  the 
few  authenticated  instances  of  gold-finding  which  had  been 
reported  to  it  previously  to  the  year  1851. 

The  only  casual  stumbling  upon  the  precious  metal  of  any 
great  importance,  next  to  the  shepherd  Macgre^or^s,  is  the  one 
just  mentioned  as  made  by  the  professional  geologist,  the  Bev. 
W.  B.  C  larke,  who,  as  it  afterwards  publicly  transpired,  when 
in  pursuit  of  another  object,  came  across  a  specimen  of  gold 
in  a  quartz-vein  on  Winburndale  Creek,  a   tributary  of  the 
Turon  River,  and  not  far  from  Bathurst  in  New  South  Wales. 
This  occurred  as  far  back  as  the  year  1841,  and  after  strict 
investigation,  it  now  appears  that  he  then  apprised  of  the  fact 
his  Excellency  Governor  Sir  George  Gipps  and  other  official 
personages  in  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  an 
opinion,  or  hope,  or  wish,  that  the  metal  might  ultimately  be 
found  in  available  quantity  in  Australia.    That  these  loose,  yet 
nevertheless  fortunate,  prognostications  were  founded  upon  very 
erroneous  ideas  is  now  apparent  enough ;  yet  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  imply  aught  m  derogation  of  the  great  abilities  of 
this  distinguished  votary  of  science  :  I  speak  only  of  early  and 
unripe  opinions  which  were  unquestionably  formed  in  part  on 
the  misteachings  and  false  inductions  of  other  naturalists,  ill- 
informed  and  inexperienced  on  the  subject  of  gold-deposits. 
The  errors  into  which  such  pseudo-instructions  may  once  have 
led  so  philosophical  an  inquirer  have  been,  no  doubt,  thoroughly 
rectifi^  before  this  time  in  his  own  mind  by  many  subsequent 
examinations  of  gold  phenomena  on  the  field  of  nature.     The 
Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  may  still  perhaps  be  justly  entitled  to  be 
called  "  The  first  discoverer  of  gold  in  Australia,"  especially  by 
those  persons  who  have  not  yet  realized  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion the  fitct  which  I  allege,  namely,  that  the  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  gold  in  Australia  in  the  condition  of  placer- 
deposits  is  an  independent  and  more  important  discovery,  and 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  matrix  gold  discovery.  It  is  just 
possible  that  there  may  still  be  found  persons  who,  from  preju« 
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dice,  interest,  or  ignorance,  fail  to  recognise  in  this  event  any 
new  discovery,  novel  application  of  principles,  or  logical  concla- 
sions  derived  from  empirical  knowledge  and  actual  observation, 
and  who,  therefore,  refuse  to  admit  that  the  placer-deposits  dis- 
covery is  owing  to  any  combination  of  these  with  the  advantages 
of  having  previously  made  an  extensive  comparison  between  tne 
two  ocean -divided  and  most  productive  auriferous  countries 
ever  yet  explored  by  either  the  practical  gold  miner  or  the 
scientific  philosopher. 

A  few  years  before  the  placer-deposit  gold  discovery  there 
existed  for  a  time  in  New  South  Wales  a  mania  for  copper 
mining  enterprise.  Veins  of  copper  ore  of  valuable  character 
were  found  in  the  Western  District  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
amongst  these  were  some  upon  the  lan^^s  of  Mr  Icely,  of 
Coombing.  In  seeking  for  copper  Mr  Icely  obtaiued  some 
specimens  of  gold  in  quartz  matrix  from  a  veinstone  near 
Canowindra.  Mr  Icely  also  showed  to  me  at  Coombing  a 
letter,  dated  in  1847,  from  his  sheep  overseer  at  some  out- 
stations,  in  which  the  overseer,  alluding  to  a  late  search  for 

copper,  says  :    "John  has  not  been  able    to  find  any 

copper  ore  on  the  sheep  run  like  the  specimen  you  sent  him, 
but  only  a  small  streak  of  yellow  copper.'*  The  yellow  copper 
is  now  presumed  to  have  been  gold,  but  this  singular  case  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  one  in  which  gold  had  been  actually 
K>und  in  the  veinstone  on  Mr  Icely's  land  at  Canowindra. 

The  evidence  in  Appendix  K  will  show  the  reader  that  Mr 
Hargraves  became  informed  of  this  instance  of  gold-finding  by 
Mr  Icely  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Sydney  from  California,  and 
that  he  then  proceeded  to  search  for  gold  in  the  western 
district,  having  my  letter  in  one  pocket  and  Mr  Icely's 
specimen  in  the  other,  and  being  also  at  the  time  thoroughly 
informed  through  me  both  of  the  mineralogical  aspect  of  the 
interior  generaUy  and  of  the  popular  rumours  of  Macgregor's 
gold-findings  near  Wellington  (the  latter  having  very  probably 
been  corroborated  to  him  in  Sydney  by  other  informants, 
although  only  stated  in  the  evidence  to  nave  been  fully  con- 
firmed on  the  road  thither  by  an  innkeeper  at  the  Vale  of 
Clwydd),  and  considering  that  Mr  Lister  had  been  already 
seeking  for  gold  in  the  quartz-veins,  and  that  by  guiding  Mr 
Hargraves  down  Summer  Hill  Creek  he  diverted  him  fix>m 
the  original  intention  of  going  first  to  seek  gold  either  near 
the  auriferous  vein  of  Mr  Icely  or  near  tne  gold-bearing 
veinstone  at  Wellington,  it  is  evidently  untrue  to  term  Mr 
Hargraves  literally  **  The  first  Discoverer  of  Gold  in  Aus- 
tralia."  And  except  that  Mr  Hargraves  is  the  demonstrator  of 
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the  conclusions  which  I  have  explained,  and  that  my  compari- 
sons of  the  western  watershed  of  the  Cordillera  had  led  me  to 
infer  the  auriferous  character  of  the  whole,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  call  him  a  gold  discoverer  at  all,  except  in  that  limited  sense 
in  which  every  gold-digger  may  be  said  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  gold  which  he  actually  removes  from  the  earth  with  his 
own  nands. 

Some  of  the  first  proceedings  of  Mr  Hargraves  on  arrival 
in  Sydney  have  not  before  been  clearly  explained  cither  in  the 
Legislative  evidence  or  in  a  more  popular  way.  Mr  Hargraves 
on  leaving  California  was  not  deficient  in  pecunianr  means  for 
travelling  in  New  South  Wales  to  examine  the  localities  agreed 
upon,  and  he  therefore  required  no  assistance  from  me  in 
money.  The  gold-dust  which  he  brought  across  the  Pacific 
had  chiefly  been  received  by  him  in  wages  for  working  on  the 
Natchez  claim  on  the  Yuba,  but  during  his  absence  in  Cali* 
fomia  his  domestic  affairs  had  unexpectedly  gone  wrong  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  debts  contracted  by  his  family  con-> 
scquently  absorbed  his  little  capital.  His  business  during 
many  past  years  had  been  that  of  a  country  storekeeper  at 
Brisbane  Water.  To  proceed,  then,  to  search  for  gold  he 
applied  to  a  Mr  William  North  wood,  in  Sydney  (since  then 
more  publicly  known  as  Mr  Alderman  Northwood),  for  the* 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  travel. 
Mr  Northwood  supplied  this  ambimt  upon  condition  of  receiving 
the  moiety  of  any  reward  which  Mr  Hargraves  might  obtain, 
and  of  receiving  early  infonnation  so  that  he  (Mr  Northwood) 
having  money,  might  then  buy  up  the  auriferous  land.  When 
the  Executive  Government  granted  5O01.  to  Mr  Hargraves  as  a 
first  instalment  of  reward,  one-half  of  the  sum  was  handed 
over  to  Mr  Northwood,  and  it  is  to  this  transaction  that  allu- 
sion is  made  when,  in  the  application  to  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment, the  complaint  is  stated  by  Mr  Hargraves  of  his  having, 
when  a  poor  man,  had  to  borrow  money  at  a  hundred  per  cent, 
in  order  to  prosecute  his  researches  for  gold  in  New  South 
Wales.  Mr  Northwood  has  ever  protested  against  the  payment 
of  this  amount  of  money  as  being  in  efiect  a  violation  of  faith 
upon  a  simply  verbal  contract.  The  Victorian  Government, 
however,  never  inquired  into  the  details  of  the  ''  noble  dis- 
interestedness "  which  demanded  only  a  reward  in  money  oi 
indefinite  amount,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  gold 
produce,  but  they  preauraed  that  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  had  already  made  every  investigation  when  in 
truth  no  inquiry  has  ever  been  more  partially  conducted.  That 
all-powerful  statesman  and  advocate,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
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had  apparently  resolved  from  the  first  negociation  that  in  the 
name  of  Mr  Hargraves  alone  a  large  sum  of  money  should  be 
obtained  from  the  Legislature,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
unpublished  terms  of  that  negociation  as  regards  any  sub- 
division of  the  pecuniary  grants. 

I  should  deeply  regret  casting  any  ungenerous  reflections  on 
Mr  Deas  Thom9on,  the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  were  they 
unmerited,  but  I  can  without  compunction  state  the  plain  facts 
of  the  case,  when  I  feel  the  injustice  done  to  mysell, — not  by 
this  State  authority  having  duly  heard  my  statements,  and 
then  preferentially  decided  in  favour  of  my  former  associate 
that  "  the  gold  discovery  "  was  an  indivisible  unity  for  which 
my  companion  alone  was  entitled  to  receive  all  the  public 
honours  and  substantial  rewards — but  by  his  having  ignored 
and  wilfully  refused  or  neglected  to  hear  my  account  at  all,  for 
no  other  reason  that  I  am  aware  of^  but  that  he  had  at  the 
first  interview  with  Mr  Hargraves  (who  then  had  my  letter  in 
his  possession,  and  who  had  just  proved  the  discovery  to  which 
it  related  by  having  in  consequence  just  procured  the  few 
specks  of  gold  which  were  then  exhibited  to  him)  promised 
tnat  he  (Mr  Hargraves)  should  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  otthe  whole  discovery — a  promise  subsequently 
confirmed  by  a  Minute  of  the  Governor  in  Council — and 
apparently  without  ever  inquiring  whether  Mr  Hargraves  had 
bleen  sent  as  the  agent  of  another,  or  whether  he  had  acted 
entirely  upon  his  own  judgment.  The  original  promise  was 
made  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  while  knowing  that  literally 
the  gold  obtained  by  Mr  Hargraves  was  not  by  any  means 
"  the  first  discovery  of  gold,"  without  his  apparently  having 
cared  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  it  was  a  discovery  in  any  way 
dififering  in  principle  from  the  preceding  ones,  and  while  being 
fully  aware  that  many  scores  of  gold-washers  were  then  in 
New  South  Wales,  any  one  of  whom  was  quite  ready,  for  the 
smallest  consideration,  to  teach  the  art  of  gold-washing  to  the 
Government  geologist.  Upon  what  principle  of  right  and 
justice,  then,  did  Mr  Thomson  dare  to  negociate.so  exclu- 
sively? Would  Mr  Thomson  have  proposed  an  unlimited 
money  gratuity  to  any  practical  tin-washer  if  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  sent  one  to  him  with  a  few  specks  of  gold  ?  Would 
Mr  Thomson  have  given  the  same  pl^ge  to  a  black  fellow, 
had  J  sent  such  a  person  to  him  from  California  upon  an  errand 
of  this  nature  ?  I  nave  arrogated  no  superiority  of  caste,  intel- 
lect, or  education  over  my  associate — there  might  have  been  a 
wider  difierence  between  us  in  these  respects — but  may  I  not 
now  hypothetically  inquire,  would  Mr  Thomson  in  any  case 
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have  promised  and  adjudged   tlie   whole  substantial  benefit 
exclusively  to  a  delegated  demonstrator? 

At  the  examination  of  Mr  Hargraves  before  the  Legislative 
Committee,  the  Colonial  Secretary  again  outraged  common 
sense  by  acting  at  the  same  time  in  the  threefold  capacity  of 
judge,  witness,  and  advocate.  Question  No.  42  of  the  first 
examination  of  Mr  Hargraves  is  a  preposterous  one  to  ask 
an  interested  witness  in  expectation  of  a  large  money  gratuity, 
and  it  is  no  less  preponterous  that  Mr  Thomson,  who  had 
avowedly  negotiated  and  promised  the  gratuity,  should  propose 
the  question.  It  leaves  the  painful  impression  that  the  witness 
had  been  crammed  for  the  occasion,  and  instructed  to  reply  in 
the  negative.  The  question  ought  rather  to  have  been  put  to 
me  than  to  the  person  directly  interested,  and  my  reply  must 
of  necessity  have  been  just  the  reverse  if  the  inquiry  had  been 
&irly  instituted,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been.  In  addition 
to  my  own  testimony,  tliere  was  ample  collateral  evidence  to  be 
obtamed  that  Mr  Hargraves  had,  whilst  in  California,  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  quartz-vein  near  Wellington.  The  Colo- 
nial Secretary  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  bemg  unacquainted 
with  my  character  and  precedents,  for  I  had  then  been  per- 
sonally introduced  to  him  by  Mr  Hargraves ;  Mr  Mort  had 
before,  at  the  public  banquet  where  Mr  Thomson  presided, 
spoke  of  me  during  my  absence  from  the  colony  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  I  nad  already  had  three  personal  interviews 
with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  at  all  of  which  he  appeared  to  be 
only  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  I  could  say  aught  further  in 
favour  of  his  client,  and  although  Mr  Hargraves  himself  had 
been  anxious  that  my  testimony  should  be  taken  (see  Question 
51,  second  examination),  the  Colonial  Secretary  seems  to  have 
thought  that  it  better  served  his  purpose,  in  taking  measures 
to  secure  a  grant  of  public  money,  to  overlook  altogether  my 
individual  claims  to  public  consideration,  and  to  oppose  the 
admission  of  any  explanatory  statements  in  the  Legislative 
Council. 

Mr  Thomson  had,  in  New  South  Wales,  filled  the  important 
office  of  Colonial  Secretary  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— an  office  which,  in  the  colony,  may  be  said  to  correspond 
with  that  of  Prime  Minister  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  except  in  the  particular  of  being  responsible  to  the 
Legislature — ^the  Colonial  Secretary,  before  the  late  introduc- 
tion of  local  self-government  by  a  responsible  Ministry,  being 
irresponsible  to  any  political  authority  except  the  Governor- 
General.  During  the  late  gubernatorial  administration  of  Sir 
Charles  Fitzroy,  Mr  Thomson  had  the  reputation  of  being,  in 
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fact,  "  the  Government,"  since  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  in  reality 
troubled  himself  but  little  with  the  duties  of  administration, 
being  of  passive  temperament,  and  having  received  the  hono- 
rary appointment  in  consideration  of  military  services  rendered 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo.    The  power  wielded  by  Mr  Thomson 
was  therefore  very  great  indeed.     Mr  Thomson  had  in  earlier 
life  married  the  daughter  of  Governor  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
and  the  marriage  had  brought  him  the  appointment  of  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  with  a  small  salary  at  first,  which  had  gradually 
increased  with  the  rising  importance  of  the  colony,  until  the 
annual  stipend  had  reached  the  sum  of  1,500/.     When  the 
gold  discoveries  had  caused  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
an  augmentation  of  salary  was  proposed  in  the  Legislature  for 
all  Government  officers  with  fixed  salaries,  and  a  sum  of  money 
accordingly  placed  upon  the  estimates  to  meet  the  increased 
requirements.     Out  of  this  money  an   addition  in  salary  of 
500/.  per  annum  was  awarded  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
in  his  case  the  grant  took  effect  retrospectively  for  eix  years. 
Thus,  as  a  political  opponent  remarked,  '^Mr  Thomson  put 
three   thousand  pounds  of  the  public    money  into  his  own 
pocket  at  one  stroke  ;''  finally,  when  the   retiring  pensions  of 
the  officers  of  the  old  Government  were  embodied  as  a  part  of 
the  new  constitution,  Mr  Thomson,  who  took  a  most  active 
part  in  framing  it,  had  placed  his  own  retiring  pension  at  the 
mil  amount  of  salary — ^that  is,  at  2,000/.  per  annum — so  that, 
independently  of  any  other  benefits  from  it,  the  gold  discovery 
brought  to  Mr  Thomson  an  additional  life  pension  of  500/. 
per  annum. 

A  more  powerful  patron  could  not  have  been  desired  than 
Mr  Deas  Thomson,  who,  having  at  his  disposal  all  the  mighty 
machinery,  both  moral  and  material,  which  it  is  only  the  pre- 
rogative of  delegated  sovereignty  to  wield,  moved  alike  the 
official  authorities,  the  press,  and  the  public,  to  honour  and 
reward  his  own  adopted  "  gold  discoverer."  Not  only  did  Mr 
Thomson  employ  his  ostensible  authority,  but  every  ad  cap- 
tandum  vulgus  artifice  and  populace-moving  agency  of  the 
Barnum  type  was  evoked  to  stimulate  the  popular  enthusiasm 
until  an  Hargraves  mania  raged  in  the  colony,  which  can  only 
be  regarded  with  astonishment  by  those  not  admitted  behind  the 
scenes.  Mr  Thomson  set  in  motion  and  inflamed  by  dramatic 
arts  the  popular  enthusiasm  into  a  raving  Hargraves  mania, 
and  then  quietly  assumed  the  merit  of  yielding  to  the  popular 
will  in  the  grant  of  10,000/.  Several  public  gold  companies 
and  influential  gold  traders  are  said  to  have  made  brilliant 
offers,  and  even  tendered  direct  bribes  of  large  amoimt  to  Mr 
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Hargraves,  while  he  remained  a  salaried  official  under  Govern- 
ment at  **  the  head  of  his  department,"  and  these  declined 
proposals  were  urged  by  his  advocates  as  a  reason  why  the 
public  gratuity  to  him  ought  to  be  increased,  but  in  truth  it  was 
the  Government  official  in  power  whom  these  parties  wished  to 
conciliate.  None  cared  to  employ  the  unprivileged  abilities  or 
judgment  of  Mr  Hargraves  as  an  individual,  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  gold  ;  and  the  proof  that  this  was  the  case  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  none  of  these  or  similar  offers  were  accepted 
after  Mr  Hargraves  had  ceased  to  be  a  Government  official. 
Often  has  it  been  remarked  to  me  interrogatively,  Mr  Har- 
graves must  be  a  great  geologist  ?  And  when  I  have  replied, 
**  Oh  no,  Mr  Hargraves  does  riot  make  the  smallest  pretence 
to  geology  ;  he  neither  knows,  nor  pretends  to  know,  anything 
whatever  of  the  science,"  the  rejoinder  has  invariably  been, 
'*  Oh,  but  he  must  be  a  great  geologist,  or  else  Government 
never  would  have  employed  him.^*  Thus  the  presumption  has 
always  been  irresistibly  favourable  towards  Mr  Hargraves, 
and  sometimes  ridiculously  so,  because  of  the  connexion 
between  him  and  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  systematic  and  authoritative  semi- deification 
was  a  public /urore  to  honour  and  reward  **  Mr  Hargraves,  the 
gold  discoverer."  The  protection  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  State  pageantries,  the  homage  of  public  men,  the  eulogy 
of  the  public  prints,  all  had'  an  effect  upon  the  public  mind, 
which  Mr  Barnum,  the  showman,  would  have  been  delighted 
to  ^witness.  When  the  sudden  accession  of  unanticipated 
wealth  had  already  disposed  the  colonists  to  take  the  most 
liberal  views  of  the  matter,  it  was  a  perfectly  easy  task  for  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  with  the  artifice  often  practised  by  skilful 
rhetoricians,  to  carry  captive  the  judgment  of  an  audience  by 
enlarging  upon  the  advantages  of  the  **  gold  discovery,"  and 
then  attributing  all  the  merit  to  one  individual,  without  ever 
adducing  the  proofs  of  his  being  solely  entitled  to  it. 

The  immediate  substantial  benefits  which  Mr  Hargraves 
derived  from  public  sources  were  a  gratuity  from  the 
Government  of  JNew  South  Wales  of  10,000Z. ;  a  gratuity  of 
2,500/.  from  the  Government  of  Victoria;  a  gold  cup  in  Syd- 
ney, of  the  value  of  400/. ;  a  gold  cup  in  Melbourne,  of  tie 
value  of  200t,  and  a  silver  tea  sei-vice  in  Bathurst,  value  100/., 
besides  the  salary  of  a  Gold  Commissioner  for  about  three  years, 
with  the  usual  perquisites  for  foi'age,  &c.,  and  some  considera- 
ble presents  from  private  individuals.  As  an  instance  of  the 
great  moral  influence  of  the  press,  it  is  said  that  one  gentleman 
alone,  a  Mr  Power,  who  had  never  seen  Mr  Hargraves,  and 
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knew  him  only  from  newspapers,  presented  him  with  250/. 
Mr  George  A.  Lloyd,  a  gold  broker,  in  his  public  circular  urged 
that  25,000/.  was  the  smallest  sum  that  the  Government  ought 
to  grant  to  the  gold  discoverer,  and  it  was  intended  that  what- 
ever sum  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  might  grant 
Mr  Hargraves,  it  should  be  taken  as  a  unit,  upon  which  to  base 
other  demands,  first  upon  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  finally, 
upon  the  Imperial  Government,  for  further  pecimiary  reward. 
4Bince  the  original  pledge  of  Mr  Thomson,  in  the  name  and 
upon  the  faith  of  Government,  had  been  a  promise  of  reward 
"  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  gold 
discovery,"  and  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  severally  calculated  to  have  benefited  in  the 
ratio  of  1,  3,  10,  each  would,  consequently,  be  severally 
called  upon  to  pay  10,000/.,  30,000/.,  and  100,000/.  to  **the 

;jold  discoverer.  *    Such  was  the  entire  scheme,  which  partially 
icdled. 

To  the  present  day  I  remain  utterly  ignorant  whether  Mr 
Thomson  was  informed  by  Mr  Hargraves  that  I  had  sent  by 
him  a  letter  from  California  on  the  subject  of  gold  in  the 
placer-deposits,  or  whether  Mr  Thomson  ever  learnt  from 
him  that  I  had  in  reality  so  effectually  and  extensively  com- 
pared Australia  with  California — a  comparison  virtually  carried 
entirely  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Hargraves.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
these  advantagiis  of  comparison  were  not  known  to  Mr  Thom- 
son until  more  recently,  nor  can  I  suppose  that  he  ever  wished 
to  be  informed  of  them.  Mr  Thomson  had  every  opportunity 
of  learning  direct  from  me,  before  the  distribution  of  money 
gratuities,  the  circumstances  which  had  moved  Mr  Hargraves 
when  in  California  to  search  for  gold  when  in  Australia;  but 
Mr  Thomson  unequivocally  preferred  his  own  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings to  impartial  investigation. 

Comparisons  are  proverbially  odious ;  but  to  draw  compa- 
risons between  Mr  Hargraves  and  myself  would  be  especially 
so.  I  would  utter  no  imworthy  complaint  against  my  former 
associate,  our  claims  and  our  interests  in  the  gold  discovery 
never  having  been  opposed  to  each  other,  but  always  iden- 
tical— ^the  pre-determmation  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  pro- 
cure, on  his  sole  account,  a  money  reward,  having  alone  made 
an  apparent  rivalry.  The  promise  of  a  pecuniary  reward  in 
effect  suborned  my  witness  ;  for  although  we  had  agreed  in 
opinion  that  a  reward  from  the  Government  would  be  due 
after  the  demonstration,  and  we  equally  perceived  that  no 
pioneer  of  gold  discovery  could,  in  fact,  reward  himself  ade- 
quately by  merely  appropriating  to  himself  gold  which  he 
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might  dig  out  with  his  own  hands — yet  the  contemplated  re- 
ward had  been  official  appointment,  and  not  money-gratuity. 
The  money-gratuity,  however  it  might  have  been  intended,  had 
operated  in  reality  as  a  bribe — a  corrupt  offering — a  tempta- 
tion to  my  former  associate,  during  his  subsequent  public 
career,  to  disavow  my  claims  altogether — to  forget  the  gold- 
findings  of  Macgregor — to  forget  to  acknowledge  publicly  that 
I  had  sent  to  Australia  a  letter  by  him — to  forget  that  I  had 
previously  seen  so  much  of  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  had 
then  drawn  my  conclusions  after  observing  the  placer-deposits 
in  California — to  forget  to  report  officially  upon  Goodgood — 
in  fiict,  to  for^t  everything,  except  the  magnitude  of  ms  own 
rewards,  which  he  claimed,  says  one  report,  **  with  a  noble 
disinterestedness,  unexampled  in  history." 

In  private  life  Mr  Hargraves  has  at  all  times  paid  the  utmost 
deference  to  my  knowledge  of  gold  mining  —to  my  opportu- 
nities of  comparison — to  my  advantages  of  travel,  ana  to  my 
philosophical  investigations.  In  public  life  he  has  ever  ex- 
pressed himself  in  flattering  terms  of  my  ability,  moral  worth, 
and  independent  views,  and  in  every  matter  which  did  not 
directly  interfere  ^*  with  the  magnitude  of  his  rewards,"  he  has 
invariably  professed  his  desire  to  serve  me ;  but  sincb  the 
matter  of  the  money  gratuity  was  an  after-arrangement  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr  Thomson,  I  can  but  infer  wny,  with  all 
these  professions  of  service  and  friendship,  I  have  been  so 
entirely  set  aside  as  regards  public  honours,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  services.  Not  the  smallest  pecimiary  advantage  has 
accrued  to  me  from  the  gold  discovery,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  while  to  all  my  former  friends  it  has  brought  un- 
bounded wealth,  and  although  preferment  in  the  public  service 
had  been  the  original  stimulus  which  moved  the  enterprise,  the 
stipulations  with  Mr  Hargraves  in  this  respect  (notwithstanding 
that  they  had  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
so  unpremeditatedly,  through  Mr  Mort's  citation  of  my  letter  at 
the  public  banquet),  remain  unfulfilled.  Nevertheless,  nearly 
every  true  allegation  made  in  favour  of  Mr  Hargraves  by 
anonymous  advocates  in  the  newspapers,  might  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  my  own  particular  claims,  and  in  some  instances 
much  more  so.  My  advantages  of  comparison  had  been  in  reality 
much  superior  to  those  of  my  companion.  The  letter  brought 
by  him  to  the  colony  from  m^  quite  equalled  in  importance 
(as  a  fact  from  which  the  most  stupendous  consequences  fol- 
lowed) ''the  almost  invisible"  specks  procured  by  him  in  a  district 
where  the  precious  metal  had  already  been  frequently  obtained ; 
and  while  I  alone  held  the  master-xey,  which  proved  the  few 
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specks  of  gold  to  be  in  truth  a  new  discovery*  professional 
advocates,  while  pleading  the  cause  of  Mr  Hargraves  (not 
then  being  possessed  of  the  knowledge  and  information  requisite 
for  the  argument),  did  not  hesitate  to  invent  fictitious  and  illo- 

S'cal  reasons,  in  order  to  prove  the  desired  conclusion,  that  Mr 
argraves  was  "  The  gold  discoverer."  Thus  by  one  pleader, 
Mr  Hargraves  is  said  to  be  "  the  first  discoverer  of  gold,"  an 
allegation  which  is  altogether  untrue  ;  hj  another  he  is  said 
to  be  *'  the  first  discoverer  of  a  workable  gold-field," — whilst  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Lister  and  the  Messrs  Tom  shows  that  Mr 
Hargraves  entertained  the  lowest  opinion  of  the  workability  of 
the  particular  Creek  which  they,  after  it  had  been  despaired  of, 
proved  to  be  so  rich  in  the  precious  metal.  Mr  Hargraves's 
own  testimony  is  to  the  same  efi*ect,  since  it  is  but  a  very  poor 
gold-field  that  would  only  pay  ten  shillings  a  day  to  men  using 
a  long-tom.  The  practical  working  of  long-toms  was,  besides, 
quite  unknown  to  Mr  Hargraves  at  this  time.  Mr  Hargraves 
had,  in  fact,  only  alleged  to  the  Government  the  probable 
general  productiveness  of  the  colony,  just  as  I  had  advised  him 
to   do,  after  he  should  have  obtained  the   first  placer- deposit 

Sold,  and  never  afterwards,  in  all  his  explorations,  dia  be 
iscover  either  the  first  ^old  or  the  workability  of  any  gold- 
field — ^his  subsequent  gold-findings  being  invariaDly  made  upon 
fields  where  the  diggers  were  already  at  work.  The  decision 
of  the  Legislative  Select  Committee,  that  Mr  Hargraves  had 
returned  from  California  to  Australia,  *'  purposely  to  seach  for 
gold,'*  had  always  appeared  to  me  only  an  amusing  hyper- 
bolical expresssion,  and  the  reader  may  perceive  by  the 
"Minutes"  it  is  a  conclusion  entirely  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  unless  the  bare  assertion  of  Mr  Hargraves  himself, 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  promised  gratuity,  be  admitted 
as  satisfactory  testimony. 

An  angry  correspondence  appeared  in  the  newspapers  before 
my  return  to  the  colony,  between  Mr  Hargraves  and  Messrs 
Lister  and  Tom.  The  character  of  the  correspondence  may 
be  gathered  from  the  minutes  of  evidence.  The  latter  claimants 
alleged  that  Mr  Hargraves  had  given  up  in  despair  the 
search  for  a  gold-field  of  workable  value  in  the  western  districts, 
while  Mr  Hargraves  contended  that  he  had  in  the  interim  been 
fully  occupied  in  negociating  for  reward  with  the  Colonial 
Secretanr.  The  first  four  ount)es  of  gold  were  found  by  the 
Messrs  Lister  and  Tom  after  Mr  Hargraves  had  left  the  dis* 
trict,  and  it  is  allowed  by  all  that  the  workable  value  of  this 
particular  gold-field  was  decided  on  finding  these  four  ounces. 
The  Messrs  Lister  and  Tom  disavow  that  the  spot  where  this 
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gold  was  obtained  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  more  especially 
than  other  parts  of  the  several  watercourses,  then  ascertained 
to  be  auriferous,  and  Mr  Hargraves's  negociations  with  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  before  these  four  ounces  were  found,  certainly  re- 
ferred only  to  the  district  in  a  general  way.  Which  of  thero, 
however,  may  have  the  better  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the 
commercial  value  of  this  one  gold-bearing  watercourse,  the 
matter  certainly  cannot  be  considered  of  vital  importance  to 
tlie  general  question,  since  it  is  only  when  the  first  obtained 
placer-deposit  gold  is  regarded  as  the  consummation  of  a  pre- 
discovered  principle,  and  the  inference  of  the  generally  auri- 
ferous character  of  the  interior,  are  considered  as  based  upon  a 
previously  acquired  extensive  observation  of  the  geology  of  the 
colony,  that  it  can  be  admitted,  in  Mr  Thomson's  words  at  the 
Sydney  banquet,  that  ^^  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr  Hargraves 
to  prove  that  Australia  was  an  immense  gold-field.''  But  philo- 
sophical principles  Mr  Thomson  seems  never  to  have  cared  to 
inquire  into,  and  the  geological  comparison  of  the  two  countries 
Mr  Thomson  had  pre-resolved  to  carry  entirely  to  the  credit  of 
my  late  associate,  when  he  should  take  into  consideration  the 
magnitude  of  his  money  reward.  The  Rev.  Mr  Clarke  was 
certainly  brain-racked  by  the  Government  to  explain  his  own 
particular  geological  principles ;  but  Mr  Hargraves  was  consi- 
derately spared  any  torment  of  that  kind. 

It  may  be  thought,  possibly,  that  by  maintaining  silence  at 
the  time  the  gratuities  were  distributed,  I  have  been  guilty 
of  injustice  toward  myself,  and  in  self-justification  it  is  to  be 
observed; — first,  that  a  money  reward  had  never  been  con- 
templated by  us  in  California  ;  and,  secondly,  that  some  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  I  am  now  commenting,  remained  at  that 
time  unknown  to  me.  I  had  not  then  been  satisfactorily 
informed  that  Mr  Hargraves,  at  the  time  of  his  washing  out  the 
first  gold,  was  actually  on  the  way  to  examine  the  alluvia  near 
the  two  gold-bearing  veinstones  already  discovered, — namely, 
first,  the  one  previously  ascertained  to  be  auriferous,  on  Mr 
Icely*s  land  at  Canowmdra  ;  and,  secondly,  the  more  noto- 
rious gold-bearing  veinstone  near  Wellington  ;  nor  was  I  then 
aware  that  Mr  Lister  had  already  sought  for  gold  in  the 
goldless  quartz-veins  which  cross  the  rich  gold-bearing  bed  of 
Summer  Hill  Creek.  I  was  at  the  time  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  topography  of  this  particular  district,  and 
hardly  knew,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Guyong  and  Summer 
Hill  Creek  were  so  exactly,  as  they  are,  on  the  direct  road  to 
the  Wellington  auriferous  quartz-vein.  I  found  for  certainty, 
in  the  evidence  of  Messrs  Lister  and  Tom,  long  afterwards,  that 
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Mr  Hargraves  had  acknowledged  to  them  the  fact  of  his  bein^ 
en   route    for   it  when  they  together   examined  Summer-hill 
Creek.     The  exaggerated  statements  of  the  newspapers  alleged 
that  Mr  Hargraves  had  in  his   mind's  eye,  when  in  California, 
fixed  upon  a  certain  place  in  Australia,  which  he  had  only 
once  passed  over  seventeen  years  previously;  and  before  reading 
the  Minutes,   I   supposed   that  possibly  this    highly-colourea 
statement  might  have  some  foundation  in  truth  ;    but  after 
perusing  Mr  Lister's  testimony,  and  recalling  our  conversations 
in  California,  and  finding  also  that  Mr  Hargraves  had,  before 
the  Gold  Committee,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  gold-findings 
near  Wellington,  my  own  claims  and  services,  and  especialty 
my  written  letter,  which  referred  with  exactitude  to  several  gold- 
bearing  localities,  appeared  under  a  very  difierent  aspect.    Had 
I  known  all  these  circumstances  when  the  gratuities  were  under 
consideration,    I    might,    possibly,  have  acted  differently  ;  I 
now  think  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  neglected  his  duty  to 
the  public,  and  served  me  very  unjustly,  by  not  rigorously 
investigating   them.     I   had    myself  no   participation  in    the 
scheme  for  obtaining  a  gratuity  in  public  money  for  the  gold 
discovery,  and  while  the  Legislature  took  into  consideration 
what  compensation  ought  to  be  made  for  the  services  rendered 
by  Mr  Hargraves,  it  was  surely  not  for  me  to  ofier  any  oppo- 
sition to  their  liberality.      Mr  Hargraves  was  fairly  entitled  to 
my  best  support.     In  effect  I  did  support  his  interests  much 
better  by  remaining  silent  respecting  the  gold-findings  of  Mac- 
gregor  than    by   officiously   enlarging    on   them,    when   the 
information  was  not  wanted.     The  question  proposed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  was  not, — Who  has  made 
the  gold  discovery,  considered   as  an  indivisible  whole  ?  but 
the  question  appeared  to  be — What  do  the  particular  services 
of  Mr  Hargraves  deserve!     Whether  ten  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  might  be  granted  to  him  was  to  me  a  matter  of 
personal  indifference.     The  Legislature  of  Victoria  do  profess 
to  have  invited  all  persons  concerned  in  the  gold  discoveries 
to  bring 'forward  their  claims  ;  but  certainly  the  Legislature  of 
New  South  Wales  did  not  put  the  question  in  that  way.     With 
respect  to  the  colony  of  Victoria,  I  repeat,  that  I  was  not  there  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  public  notice,  and  did  not  even  hear  of  the 
invitation,  while  Mr  Hargraves,  on  the  contrary,  was  advised 
officially  to  appeal  to  it ;  and  his  representations  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  colony  were  suggested  and  forwarded  by  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  New  South  Wales.  So  that  without  any  fur- 
ther trouble  the  Legislative  Committee  of  Victoria  concluded, 
without  investigation,  that  the  ea-parte  evidence  taken  in  Sydney 
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established  Mr  Hargraves's  exclusive  title  satisfactorily  to  the 
gold  discovery  as  an  undivided  whole. 

The  late  Chief  Gold  Commissioner,  Mr  John  Richard  Hardy, 
shortly  after  his  office  had  been  abolished,  published  in  Sydney 
a  little  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Squatters  and  Gold-diggers  ;'  some 
of  my  earliest  theoretical  letters  had  then  appeared  in  the  public 
prints,  and  Mr  Hardy  observed  in  the  pamphlet,  that  ^*  Whe- 
ther gold  has  been  washed  down  from  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  upheaved  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  was  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence  ;"  but  that  he  (Mr  Hardy)  was  the  only 
proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  gold- 
fields,  smce  he  had  originated  the  first  regulations.  Now,  the 
ordinary  and  liberal  regulations  ibr  gold-mining  in  alluvia  as 
they  existed  in  California  (with  only  the  addition  of  a  licence 
fee),  had,  solely  in  consequence  of  Mr  Hargraves's  represen- 
tations, been  first  accepted  in  the  colony  ;  for  we  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  in  our  tent  in  Cahfomia,  that  these 
regulations  ought  to  be,  as  they  were  in  their  main  features, 
adopted  in  Australia.  No  inu>rmation  on  this  subject,  how- 
ever, was  laid  before  the  Legislative  Select  Committee,  nor 
were  the  gold-findings  of  Macgregor  on  the  veinstone  near 
Wellington,  important  as  they  had  been  in  contributiug 
to  the  gold  discovery,  ever  made  the  subject  of  Legis- 
lative inquiiy,  as  they  undeniably  ought  to  have  been,  if 
"  the  gold  discovery*'  had  been  the  veritable  object  of  its 
investigations.  The  simple  denial  of  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  gold-findings  near  Wellington,  when  ten  thousand 
pounds  hung  upon  a  negative  reply,  with  Mr  Thomson  as 
interrogator,  and  Mr  Hargraves  as  respondent,  was  the  only 
sort  of  testimony  submitted  to  it. 

Although  it  had  been  planned  in  California  that  Mr  Har- 
graves should  first  become  appointed  a  Gold  Commissioner, 
and  then,  in  gratitude  to  me,  procure  my  advancement  to  a 
similar  dignity,  it  had  never  been  in  contemplation  between  us 
that  he  should  appear  in  Australia  as  a  Commissioner  of 
Exploration.  This  appointment  was  subsequently  arranged 
for  him  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  ;  and 
although  Mr  Hargraves  possessed  so  little  of  either  qualifica- 
tion or  inclination  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  the  idea 
itself  of  employing  an  explorer  of  experience  who  should, 
at  the  public  charge,  compare  remote  and  various  gold 
districts  with  each  other,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
legitimate  in  intention*  Since  some  parts  of  Australia  hud 
been  demonstrated  to  be  prolific  in  placer-deposits  of  gold  by. 
comparison  with  California,  why  not  extend  the  comparison 
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both  to  unexplored  districts  and  to  other  colonies!  No  gold^ 
digger  could  do  this  service  at  his  own  charges  witnout 
losing  by  the  adventure^  if  his  sole  prospective  reward  were  to 
be  the  gold  which  by  his  own  hands  he  might  obtain  from  the 
earth.  How  infinitdy  much  more  likely  to  prove  benefidal  as 
regards  gold  discovery  would  be  such  a  method  of  examination 
than  that  of  any  mer^y  scientific  expedition  of  persons  practi- 
cally unacquainted  with  gold-mining  and  with  the  actual  con- 
dition of  gold  deposits.  Such  considerations,  and  the  promised 
Commissionership,  very  much  induced  my  leaving  Bendigo  in 
1853,  for  few  persons  in  the  world  had  then  had  more  gold- 
mining  experience.  At  the  time  when  making  a  public 
address  in  Bathurst,  I  had  recently  visited  within  a  few  months 
three  of  the  greatest  gold-mining  centres  in  the  world,  widely 
remote  from  each  other,  and  at  two  of  them  I  had  been  actively 
engaged  ;  these  were  Moquelumne  Hill  in  California^  Bendigo 
in  Victoria,  and  Sofala  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  gold  from  Brazil,  both  in  matrix  and  in  placer-deposits, 
of  which  a  large  number  of  samples  is  exhibitea  in  the  British 
Museum,  presents  many  peculimties  in  comparison  with  the 
gold  of  Australia  and  Uaufomia, — peculiarities  which  are  quite 
unknown  to  the  experienced  gold  miners  of  the  two  latter 
countries.  The  extraordinary  matrix  from  Gbngo  Soco  and 
the  flour-fine  samples  of  gold  from  the  washings  in  Minas 
G^raes  are  especially  deserving  of  study.  One  specimen  from 
Peru  in  the  Museum  is  exactly  similar  to  the  peculiar  gold 
pebbles  of  Coromandel  Harbour  in  New  Zealand^  but  the  most 
remarkable  kind  of  gold,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  fibrous  metallio 
gold  labelled  ^'Ribbon  Gold,"  spread  upon  the  laminas  of 
slate  apparently  in  the  direction  of  cleavage.  I  have  seen  none 
approacning  this  character  in  nature.  The  normal  condition 
of  placer-deposit  gold  is,  however,  by  no  means  well  exhibited 
in  this  institution,  but  chiefly  specimens  in  rocks  which  are 
curious  and  exceptionaL  The  very  fine  character  of  the 
alluvial  gold  from  the  ^^lavarados"  of  Minas  Geraes  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  alluvial  gold  in  Australia  and  California. 
It  would  be  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  extremely  small  gold 
of  this  kind  is,  in  the  latter  countries,  lost  for  want  of  skilful 
manipulation.  Such  alluvial  gold  does  not  appear  to  exist  in 
them.  I  scarcely  need  explam  that  I  do  not  mean  to  aver 
that  there  is  positively  no  exception  to  this  statement.  I 
mean  that  such  is  not  the  ordinary  mode  of  its  occur- 
rence at  the  placer-deposits,  or  in  any  part  of  the  soil  of 
Australia  and  California.  The  analogy  which  I  have  previously 
offered  of  the  metalHc  grains  of  placer-deposit  gold  having 
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been  formed  from  atomic  oonditions  like  rain-drops  in  the 
atmosphere,  where  the  molecular  aggregations  at  each  deposi- 
tion are  dependent  on  cooling  conditions,  and  in  size  some- 
what equal  at  each  deposition,  jet  varying  in  size  greatly  on 
different  occasions — seems  to  me  clearly  explanatory  of  this  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  deposited  gold  grains  and  dust.  The  granite 
gold  of  the  Rocky  River,  for  instance,  is  in  very  small  ^ains — say 
about  the  size  of  mignonette  seed — gunpowder  gold  it  has  some- 
times been  called — ^there  are  no  large  nuggets  connected  with 
it,  but  then  neither  are  there  in  quantity  any  still  smaller  particles 
of  the  flour-like  fineness  of  the  Minas  Geraes  gold- washings. 
Explorers  and  novices  frequently  allege  that  in  practice  the 
gold-diggers  lose  all  the  fine  gold  for  want  of  proper  manipula- 
tion, but  the  fact  is  that  very  fine  gold  of  the  kmd  1  am  treating 
of  is  not  present  at  the  diggings  m  any  abundance,  and,  as  a 
mere  question  of  economy,  it  is  ofien  more  advantageous  to 
throw  aside  the  washing  refuse  with  a  great  deal  of  ^old  yet 
remaining  in  it  than  to  expend  extra  time  and  labour  m  more 
careful  manipulations — a  subsequent  process  upon  a  more 
wholesale  scale  answering  the  purpose  better;  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  mistaken  idea  of  those  novices  who  think  they 
can  teach  gold- washing  to  ^^the  rude  and  illiterate  diggers, 
it  does,  nevertheless,  frequently  happen  that  inexpenenced 
gold-searchers  lose  a  good  desd  of  gold  owing  to  awkward 
manipulation.  ^ 

A  critical  examination  of  the  gold-fields  of  Braol,  if  made 
on  the  spot  by  any  intelligent  person  experienced  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Australia  and  CaUfomia,  might  probably  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  the  Australian  colonies.  A  Mr  Harding — 
the  great  Brazilian  mid-miner,  as  one  of  the  local  newspapers 
described  him — ^looked  in  1853  at  some  of  the  gold  distncts  in 
New  South  Wales  with  the  intention  of  working  the  auriferous 
veinstones  there,  if  he  should  discover  any  like  those  of 
which  he  had  had  experience  in  Brazil ;  but  this  gentleman, 
whose  greatness  in  gold-mining  probably  consisted  chiefly  in 
his  having  had  a  lucrative  engagement  upon  one  great  gold 
mine,  failed  to  find  any  veinstone  of  similar  kind  in  New  South 
Wales  during  his  very  short  stay  in  the  colony.  There 
lingered  near  Wellington  an  anecdote  respecting  him  which  I 
heard  during  my  first  visit  to  that  locality  to  the  following 
effect  :  While  Mr  Harding  was  being  courteously  shown 
some  of- the  quartz- veins  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  said  to  the 
shepherds  and  guides  who  had  accompanied  him,  '^  Show  me- 
the  gold,  and  I  am  the  man  to  work  it  I"  But  the  shepherds 
there  having  a  very  lively  recollection  of  the  hundred  pounds 
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lump  of  gold  found  upon  the  quartz  vein  at  Louisa  Creek, 
replied  to  the  great  Brazilian  gold-miner,  from  whoro,  as  a 
gold-discoverer,  they  had  entertained  such  exalted  expecta- 
tions, *^  Oh,  if  you  will  show  us  the  gold,  we  are  the  men  that 
can  work  it  ourselves  !'* 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  facts  connected  with  the  gold  disco* 
very  that  Mr  Hargraves  had  never  during  his  Califbmian 
experience  seen  a  gold-bearing  quartz  vein  to  know  it  as  such  ; 
and  although  his  first  endeavours  to  discover  placer-deposit 
gold  in  Australia  were  £rccted  towards  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
veins  discovered  by  Mr  Icely,  and  by  the  shepherd  near  iVel- 
lington,  yet  Mr  Hargraves,  in  consequence  of  nis  never  having 
seen  a  gold-bearing  quartz  vein,  did  not,  on  inspection,  find  any 

fold  whatever  upon  either  of  them.     The  few  specks  of  gold, 
owever,  which  he  had  already  washed  from  the  earth  under  Mr 
Lister^s  guidance  on  Summer-hill  Creek,  having  previously  esta- 
blished tnc  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  precious  metal  in  placer 
deposits  had  had  also  the  effect  of  rendering  it  desirable  that  Mr 
Hargraves  should  not  Jind  any  gold  in  the  quartz  veinstone  near 
Weffington.     Mr  Hargraves  subsequently,  on  accepting  the 
office  of  Crown  Commissioner  for  gold  explorations,  was  offici- 
ally instructed  to  examine  again  the  gold-bearing  quartz  vein 
near  Wellington,  since  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  now  received, 
jfrom  various   quarters,  more  full  information   of  Macgregor's 
gold-findings.      It  is  pcrfedt^r  astounding  that  Mr  Hargraves, 
who  had  never  in  California  been  shown  a  gold-bearing  quartz 
vein,  and   who   confessedly   knew  nothing   whatever  of  the 
science  of  geology,  should  have  been  despatched  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  report  upon  so  important  a  matter.     Mr  Hargraves,  of 
course,  comd  not  render  any  material  service  in  this  case.     He 
appears,  from  his  own  account,  to  have  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  veinstone  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Brockstayn, 
a  jeweller,  whose  wife's  former  husband  had  been  in  the  habit 
every  year  of  buying  Macgregor's  gold  ;  but  Mr  Brockstayn 
never  having  himself  viewed  the  veinstone,  the  two  explorers^ 
afler  some  angry  recrimination  on  the  way,  returned  without 
either  of  them  seeing  any  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  quartz 
vein.     Still  Mr  Hargraves  records  of  his  previous  visit  that  it 
was  not  difficult  to  discover  where  the  old  shepherd  procured  his 
gold,  though  he  (the  shepherd)  had  not  touched  the  alluvial  soiL 
This  alleged  easy  discovery  is  the  more  astonishing  since  Mr 
Hargraves  had  never  in  his  life  anywhere  seen  gold  in  quartz 
veins,  nor  did  he  find  any  on  this  occasion. 

The  Great-nugget-vein  Gold-mine,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  gold  occurring  m  large  lumps  in  white  quartz,  excited  in  the 
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public  an  inordinate  cupidity  on  its  first  announcement  Great 
nuggets  of  gold,  by  appealing  directly  to  the  senses  and  pas- 
sions, invariably  do  excite  feverish  and  unfounded  hopes.  The 
massive  lumps  of  gold  caused  the  shares  of  this  company  at 
the  beginning  to  be  held  in  high  favour,  without  there  ever 
having  been,  m  my  opinion,  any  probability  of  the  costly  adven- 
ture proving  eventually  remunerative.  As  a  contrast  to  the 
large  gold  of  the  Great-nugget- vein,  the  gold  mine  of  Gongo 
Soco  in  Brazil  (the  richest  probably  ever  worked)  exhibited  its 
gold  in  a  black  matrix,  in  extremely  small  particles,  and  yet  this 
mine  produced  upwards  of  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  a 
few  years  I  The  Wellington  veinstone  materially  diflfers  in 
character  from  either  of  these,  and  chiefly  contains  its  gold  in- 
distinctly visible  in  an  extremely  minute  state  of  diffusion,  and 
mostly  in  association  with  iron,  in  red  oxides,  hydrates,  and  sul- 
phurets,  still  all  within  a  quartz  matrix — the  ore  more  nearly 
approaches  in  character  the  specimens  from  the  gold  mine  of 
Jieresof,  in  Russia,  than  any  other  foreign  samples  that  I  have 
seen.  The  gold  mines  of  the  United  otates  of  America,  of 
Melho  Vallo  in  Brazil^  and  of  Hungary  in  Europe,  where  the 
precious  metal  in  many  of  them  is  never  visible^  but  only  ex- 
tracted by  amalgamation  from  auriferous  pyrites  contained  in  a 
quartz  matrix,  differ  again  essentially  from  any  of  those  above- 
named. 

There  is  a  fallacy  often  advanced  which  affirms  that  gold- 
mining  is  invariably  less  profitable  than  the  mining  for  baser 
metals.  A  few  words  will,  I  think,  correct  this  delusion. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  mining  nearly  so  profitable  to  all 
employed  as  gold-mining.  In  all  the  mining  adventures  of 
base  metals,  coals,  or  any  other  minerals,  a  totally  different  sys- 
tem of  mining  rights  is  usually  established  either  by  law  or  by 
custom.  There  are  in  most  cases  of  ordinary  minings  one,  or  a 
few  proprietors  Only,  who  have  acquired  exclusive  possession,  by. 
purchase  or  by  grant,  of  large  tracts  of  mining  land;  the  labourers 
employed  on  hire  to  bring  the  mineral  to  the  surface  do  not, 
therefore,  participate  in  extraordinary  profits,  but  are  paid 
comparatively  low  and  fixed  wages.  The  proprietors  in  suc- 
cessful mines  of  this  kind  make  their  profit  upon  the  work  of 
the  labourers,  which  their  monopoly  enables  them  to  employ  at 
ordinary  low  wages.  In  gola-mming,  especially  in  placer- 
deposit  diggings,  it  is  not  so ;  no  large  tract  of  mming  land  is 
upon  any  terms  appropriated  or  granted  exclusively  to  one  or 
a  few  proprietors,  so  that,  whenever  an  eminently  successful 
field  is  opened,  every  man — each  mining  labourer,  and  every 
indirect  auxiliary — participates  in  the  advantages  of  the  trea- 
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Bure-trovc.  There  is  in  such  case  no  profit  made  by  monopolistfl 
upon  the  labour  of  other  men  engaged  at  low  wages.  It  is 
this  difference  which  makes  the  mining  for  base  metals  more 
profitable  to  the  proprietors.  An  exclusive  grant  in  the  first 
mstance  of  half  a  mile  of  auriferous  ground  upon  such  gold- 
fields  ad  Ballarat  or  Bendigo,  with  hued  labour  obtainable  at 
such  moderate  rates  as  prevail  in  England,  would  have  proved 
more  profitable  to  the  proprietor  than  any  equal  sized  piece  of 
ground  has  ever  done  in  the  same  short  time  in  mining  for  the 
base  metals  or  for  coals.  It  is  simplv  the  difference  of  tenure, 
with  the  subjugation  of  labour,  which  in  some  cases  makes 
eoal|  copper,  or  iron  mining  more  profitable  than  gold  mining 
to  a  few  mdividuals.  The  recompense  to  labour  m  a  success- 
fill  gold  mine  is  infinitely  greater  of  the  two,  onlv  the  variable 
profits  derived  fix)m  it  are  less  unequally  diviaed  than  in  a 
mine  of  any  other  mineral. 

It  may  perhaps  by  some  be  thought  that  in  commenting 
upon  the  arbitrary  preference  and  premature  decision  of  the 
local  Government^  which,  upon  the  &8t  intimation  to  it  of  the 
"gold  discovery,"  pledged  itself  at  once  to  reward  Mr  Har- 
graves  '^  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude/'  without  any  reference 
to  the  question  of  his  independent  or  delegated  mission,  I  have 
no  cause  to  complain,  since  an  equivalent  it  may  be  alleged  has 
been  subsequently  awarded  to  me  by  concession  of  the  auri- 
ferous veinstone  near  Wellington.  But  I  must  observe  that 
there  is  a  wide  difierence  between  permission  to  undertake  the 
risk  of  one  single  hazardous  enterprise,  and  the  threefold  reward 
of  public  honours,  a  Crown  Commission,  and  a  fi*ee  grant  of 
public  money  for  general  discovery  unattended  by  any  risk 
whatever.  The  one  may  fail  firom  illness,  exhausted  resources, 
or  ruinous  litigation,  while  the  other  is  placed  beyond  the 
malice  of  ill  fortune.  Legitimate  and  laudable  ambition  be- 
sides is  not  of  the  same  kind  in  all  men.  ThS  desire  of  fame 
and  the  aspiration  to  hidh  employment  in  the  public  service  are 
motives  no  less  powenul  with  many  than  the  mere  lust  of 
wealth.  The  former  more  noble  motives  actuated  Mr  Hargraves 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  California,  but  these  exalted  motives 
had  apparently  on  my  reaching  the  colony  ignobly  degenerated 
imder  the  tutelage  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  into  mere  greed 
of  gain.  The  local  Government,  in  granting  to  me  the  quarts 
vein  upon  payment  of  the  usual  fees,  did  not  at  the  same  time 
render  any  acknowledgment  of  public  services  in  connexion 
with  the  gold  discovery,  while  the  grant  itself  nearly  became 
nugatory,  or  rather  it  became  indefinitely  suspended,  in  conse- 
quence <^  a  subsequent  ^ienation  o£  the  approadhies  to  it ;  and 
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it  is  only  by  having  purchased  these  approaches  at  a  great  cost 
in  money,  as  well  as  after  a  great  sacrifice  in  time,  that  the 
grant  is  ever  likely  to  become  available  to  me,  and  at  best  such 
a  recompense  was  not  the  original  object  which  prompted  the 
gold  discovery,  nor  one  which  either  Mr  Hargraves  or  mysdf 
ever  contemplated  as  being  the  sort  of  compensation  which  a 
successful  enterprise  deserved  at  the  hands  of  a  generous  and 
powerful  Government. 

The  administration  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
it  must,  however,  be  stated,  had  entirely  passed  into  other 
hands  between  the  time  when  the  promise  of  lease  of  the  Wel« 
lington  quartz-vein  was  conceded  to  me  by  Govemor-Grene- 
ral  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  and  the  time  when  the  approaches  to 
it  became  alienated.     The  first  responsible  premier  ot  the  colony 
chosen  under  the  new  constitution  by  his  Excellency  Gbvemor- 
General    Sir  William   Denison,   was    Mr  Stuart    Alexander 
Donaldson,  and  Mr  Donaldson  had  himself  already  been  ad- 
venturing m  the  occupation  of  auriferous  quartz  veins.     The 
very  quartz  vein  in  question,  altho^h  never  I  believe  seen  by 
him,  had  previously  been  registered  on  his  account  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  half-mile  claims  by  means  of  his  agent,  Mr  Gideon 
Lang  ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  impossible 
that  the  proto-premier  of  responsible  Crown  Ministers  m  New 
South  Wales  may,  by  having  thus  allowed  the  land  in  question 
to  be  put  up  for  sale,  have  been  virtually  planning  to  obtain  in- 
directly possession  of  the  veinstone  on  his  own  account  by 
securing  the  approaches  to  it  through  a  subordinate  instrument. 
It  is  on  recora  m  a  published  official  return,  that  in  1852  no 
less  than  one  hundrea  and  sixty-three  half-mile  quartz  claims 
had  been  re^tered  with  the  Gt>vemment  of  New  South  Wales 
for  g(^-minmg  purposes.     Of  these  probably  very  few  con- 
tained gold;  they  had  mostly  been  applied  for  only  upon  the 
speculation  of  their  subsequently  provmg  to  be  auriferous.   As 
soon  as  an  applicaticm  fee  of  twenty-five  pounds  each  became 
required  under   the  new   regulations,    they  were   nearly  all 
abandoned.      Mr  Lang,    as  the  agent  or  associate  of  Mr 
Donaldson,  had  also  registered  three  other  consecutive  auiifee^ 
ous  quartz  claims  on  the  Ghreat  Nugget  Vein  at  Louisa  Creek, 
in  addition  to  those  on  the  Macgregor  Vein  near  Wellington, 
and  the  registration   of  the  former  had  led  him  into  ni^ 
dispute  with  Mr  William  Hardy,  the  brother  of  the  Chief 
flMd  Commissioner,    who  became  consequently  suspected  of 
f|Hkg  tampered  with  the  registration-books  in  &vour  of  his 
nSbr  relation.    The  evidence  before  the  Gold  Committee  of 
Mr  Donaldson  exposes  the  fierce   contentions  of  the  tima 
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besides  revealing  the  eagerness  with  which  men  of  capital  and 
influence,  without  possessing  the  requisite  special  knowledge^ 
sought  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  most  valuable  mines 
with  no  other  trouble  than  that  of  merely  registering  applica- 
tions. (See  Appendix  H.)  Special  knowledge,  however,  is  for- 
tunately no  less  valuable  than  money  capital  m  mining  pursuits, 
and  without  this  indispensable  requisite  no  commercial  adven- 
ture  can  be  more  ruinous  to  capital  than  the  hazardous,  although 
sometimes  excessively  lucrative,  occupation  of  gold-mining. 

In  conclusion — a  new  discovery  either  has  or  has  not  been 
made  in  relation  to  Australian  gold-deposits  ;  if  no  new  dis^- 
covery  has  been  made  since  the  several  occurrences  of  the 
gold  prediction  of  Murchison,  of  the  gold  discovery  of  Clarke, 
and  of  the  gold-findings  of  Macgregor — which  all  preceded 
the  discovery  made  by  Mr  Hargraves,  then  the  few  specks  of 
gold  found  by  the  latter  dwindle  as  a  discovery  into  the 
smallest  insignificance.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  by  a  late 
public  speech^  still  seems  disposed  to  adhere  tenaciously  to  the 
'^  abrasion  "  doctrine,  although  judiciously  maintaining  silence 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  *' equable  dissemination/'  thus 
apparently  denying  by  imputation  the  fact  of  any  new  dis* 
covery  having  been  made*  Yet,  if  such  were  truly  his  deliberate 
decision,  a  burst  of  indignation  might  have  been  expected 
against  the  implied  injustice  done  to  himself  and  to  his 
scientific  confrires  by  the  large  differential  rewards  and  public 
honours  awarded  to  the  alleged  first  discovery  of  Mr  Har- 
graves. If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  multitude  of  new  facts  con- 
cerning gold-deposits  have  been  brought  to  the  cognizance  of 
professional  men  of  science  or  placed  within  their  reach,  and 
if  these  recently-acquired  facts  m  physics  substantiate  the  new 
gold  discovery,  why  do  the  professedly-scientific  men  continue 
so  disingenuous  as  to  delay  admission  of  its  truthfulness  ? 
Why  so  tardy  in  confessing  their  own  early  errors,  and  in 
acknowledmng  the  just  conclusions  of  more  practical  meni 
The  men  of  science  have  yet  neither  denied  nor  accepted  the 
placer-deposit  gold  discovery  in  Australia  as  a  novelty  distinct 
•DTom  the  previous  matrix  gold  discovery.  It  has  been  left  to 
other  philosophic  inquirers — to  diligent  and  practical  observers 
who  do  not  boast  of  naving  been  enrolled  as  privileged  men  of 
science — to  corroborate  the  fundamental  facts  upon  which  the 
important  discovery  in  Australia  of  gold  in  placer-deposits  was 
made  in  1851.  ^1^ 

It  is  another  strange  circumstance  that  when  the  early  Uflp 
from  Australia  of  practical  gold-diggers  and  other  local  exami- 
ners (Governor  Latrobe  induded)  describe  alluvial  or  pkcer 
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deposit  gold  as  **  looking  as  if  it  had  been  melted/'  so  little 
weight  should  by  men  of  science  generally  have  been  given  to 
the  apparent  fact  that  one  learned  professor,  without  even 
offering  any  other  solution  of  its  origin  when  in  an  unabraded 
state,  capriciously  rejected  the  repeated  and  valuable  evidence 
as  being  "  probably  a  mistake."  When  my  own  lengthened 
observations  upon  the  gold-fields  had  led  me  not  only  to  mark 
and  speculate  upon  the  phenomena  of  placer-deposit  gold 
having  been  apparently  melted,  but  also  evidently  moulded 
upon  the  bed-rock^  no  recognised  man  of  science  or  literary 
eminence  appeared  to  possess*  suiScient  information  even  to 
admit  (under  his  proper  signature)  the  simple  fact  upon  its 
first  publication,  until  Mr  Howitt  having  acquired  a  practical 
experience  on  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria,  and  then  making  a 
just  use  of  bis  own  eyes  and  judgment,  not  only  corroborated 
the  plain  fiict,  but  also  most  emphatically  confirmed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  metal  having  been  melted  on  the  floor  with  a 
decision  which  is  quite  cheering  amidst  so  much  scientific 
pusillanimity,  by  his  uneouivocal  affirmation  that  '^  you  could 
not  be  more  convinced  ot  its  having  been  thus  deposited  if  you 
had  seen  it  done."  Negative  evidence  is  less  satisfactory  in 
proof  of  principles  than  a  positive  fact  like  the  foregoing,  yet 
a  public  challenge  in  a  gold-mining  community,  when  responded 
to  by  independent  experiences,  must  afford  to  impartial  minds 
infinitely  more  satisfaction  on  the  question  of  *^  equable  dis- 
semination *'  in  granite  and  slate  thsm  could  be  obtained  from 
the  imaginary  (mta  of  any  number  of  men  of  science  whose 
conjectures  have  no  foundation  in  nature;  the  negative  evidence 
also  afforded  by  the  absence  of  marine  fossils  upon  any  placer- 
deposit  of  gold,  although  one  of  the  negative  tacts  respecting 
which  the  merely  practical  gold-diggers  are  mostly  quite 
indifferent,  presents  itself  nevertheless  to  philosophical  minds 
as  one  to  which  men  of  science  ought  to  be  especially  alive, 
and  one  which  in  the  abrasion  doctrine  seems  heretofore  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  them. 

Theory,  the  men  of  commerce  have  recorded,  is  worthless 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  practical  experience,  retort  the 
men  of  study,  is  a  chaos  without  methodical  and  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  facts  which  have  been  already  collected — in 
other  words  without  a  theory — but  both  theory  and  practice 
would  have  been  of  slight  avail  for  the  inductive  discovery  in 
Australia  of  gold  deposits,  widely  spread  in  patches  on  the  slopes 
of  its  eastern  Cordillera,  unless  united  with  the  third  most  essen- 
tial requisite  of  extensive  comparison.   Without  the  slighest  em- 
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bellishment  I  may  truthfully  aver  that  in  the  year  1851  I  had 
acquired  the  three  essential  requisites  in  a  greater  degree  than  had 
been  acquired  by  any  other  individual,  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
gold  discoveries  in  Australia  can  be  adjudged  to  be  the  result 
of  any  one  single  action  I  may  as  justly  claim  the  act  of  having 
written,  for  the  guidance  of  my  associate,  a  letter  founded  on 
this  comparison  and  induction,  to  be  the  primordial  action 
which  moved  the  mighty  consequences,  as  others  severally 
allege  the  washing  of  tne  first  dish  of  auriferous  earth,  or  the 
chipping  ofi*  the  first  piece  of  gold  from  a  vein  of  quartz,  to  be 
the  particular  act  from  which  all-  the  discoveries  and  develop- 
ments of  gold  in  Australia  have  resulted. 

The  first  discovery  in  Australia  of  quartz-matrix  gold — ^first 
both  in  time  and  in  quantity — ^is  unquestionably  that  made  near 
Wellington  by  the  shepherd  Macgregor,  however  reprehensible 
may  have  been  the  conduct  of  this  person  for  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  keep  perpetually  secret  the  locality  of  his  gold  find- 
ings ; — the  suDsequent  discovery  of  placer-deposits,  which  in 
their  development  have  already  produced  gold  of  the  enormous 
value  of  One  Hundred  Millions  op  rouNDS  Sterling, 
and  quite  thrown  into  shade  the  early  and  romantic  gold  dis- 
coveries of  the  Spanish  invaders  of  America,  is  nevertheless 
one  of  the  greatest  facts  of  the  age,  and  while  I  can  in  this 
disco veiT  do  full  justice  to  the  part  taken  and  to  the  services 
rendered  by  my  former  associate,  it  is  but  fulfilling  a  duty  to 
protest  against  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  '*  discovery  has  no 
parts,**  and  without  idly  discussing  whether  the  sender  or  the 

i>erson  sent  be  of  the  two  entitled  to  the  higher  and  more 
asting  honour,  it  is  obvious  that  my  own  services  and  parti- 
cular claims  have  not  been  cancelled  or  in  any  way  diminished 
by  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  those  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  ignoring  them. 
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THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

Ths  difoofrerr  of  gdd  in  California  is  popolarlj  dated  from  the  time, 
late  in  1848,  wnen  a  Mr  Marshall,  a  resident  at  Fort  Suttor,  while 
catting  a  mill-race  on  the  American  rirer,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Sacramento,  aooidentalhr  dng  up  a  few  particles  of  Uie  precroos 
metal.  Captain  Suttor's  mud  fort  had  been  originally  erected  oy  Bos- 
sian  anthority  to  protect  Bnssian  fdr-traders  against  wild  Indians ; 
and  in  subsequent  treaty  the  Fort,  with  some  surrounding  territory,  had 
been  conceded  to  Captain  Suttor  by  the  Mexican  Goyemment.  The 
gold-findings  of  Mr  Marshall  were  speedily  followed  by  a  general  rush 
thiiher  of  American  citizens,  numbers  of  whom  had  recently  been 
relieyed  from  military  seryioe  in  consequence  of  a  recent  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  the  Bepublics  of  Mexico  and  the  United  Ando- 
American  States.  Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  territory  of  iJta- 
Califomia  became  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  latter  power.  It  can, 
howeyer,  hardly  be  doubted  that  long  preyionsly  gold  had  been  known 
to  exist  in  California,  although  the  knowledge  may  haye  been  unwisely 
suffered  to  slumber.  In  eyery  old  gazetteer  and  physical  description  of 
California,  the  auriferous  character  of  the  country  appears  distinctly 
recorded, "  gold"  being  inyariably  enumerated  amongst  its  yaluable  pro- 
ducts. It  is  uncertain  whether  or  no  the  Jesuit  fatli^,  who,  to  ciyilise 
the  aboriginal  Indians,  founded  great  missionary  establishments  in  Cali* 
fomia  (where  their  influence  yet  remains  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
inhabitants)  had  any  especial  knowledge  of  the  auriferous  character  of  thflfi^ 
land.  The  probability  appears  to  be  that  they  had  not.  But  still  in 
all  well-informed  quarters,  as  well  as  in  popular  accounts,  Califomia 
has  always  been  considered  to  be  gold-beanng  since  the  time  of  the 
early  Spanish  conquests  in  the  New  World.  A  short  time  before  the 
treaty  of  peace  aboye-mentionedy  an  exploration  under  oommand  of 
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Colonel  Fremont  had  been  despatched  to  California  by  the  United 
States  Grovemment.  Colonel  Fremont  crofised  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
and  then  officially  made  a  survey  of  this  part  of  the  Mexican  territory. 
Kow,  one  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  Colonel  Fre- 
mont's expedition  is  that  he  purchased  in  California,  at  his  own 
Tenture,  a  yaloable  tract  of  auriferous  land — the  since  celebrated 
Mariposa  grant — and  this  tract  of  land  is  the  onlif  auriferout  land 
which  had  then  been  alienated  to  private  individuals  by  the  Mexican 
Grovemment — all  other  aariferous  tracts  in  California  still  remaining 
the  property  of  the  State.  The  Mariposa  grant  contained  extensive 
gold-bearing  quartz-veins,  which,  some  years  afterwards,  were  sold  or 
negotiated  at  great  advantage  to  a  public  company.  Taidng  these'dr- 
curostances  into  consideration,  it  seems  highly  probable  tmstt  Colonel 
Fremont  was  fully  aware,  at  the  time  of  his  makmg  the  purchase,  that 
the  quartz-vein  contained  visible  gold.  But  the  greater  value  of  placer- 
deposits  in  California  generally  <&efl  not  appear  to  have  been  antici- 
pated by  him  ;  indeed,  so  long  as  alluvial  sola  continued  to  be  considered 
oy  scientific  authority  as  merely  the  (usintegrated  portion  of  gold- 
bearing  veinstones,  it  was  quite  natural  for  every  adventurer  to  seek  to 
possess  the  supposed  source  of  alluvial  gold — the  veinstone  itself— aa 
Colonel  Fremont  did.  No  eminently  rich  placer-deposits  of  gold,  how- 
ever, have  yet  been  found  on  Colonel  Fremont's  grant  of  auriferous 
land  at  Mariposa ;  but  the  veinstone  is  nevertheless  said  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive one.  A.nd  this  instance  affords  another  proof,  among  many,  of 
the  independent  character  of  placer-deposits  of  gold  and  the  worthless- 
ness  of  tne  doctrine  of  their  derivation  from  quartz  matrix. 

The  modem  political  divisions  of  that  part  of  the  world,  which  was 
all  formerly  included  under  the  general  name  of  New  Spain,  only 
perplex  the  reader  when  contemplating  a  general  physicAl  description  of 
that  portion  of  America ;  the  whole  northern  part  of  Mexico  and  the 
adjoining  territories  subject  to  Spain,  not  unfrequently  being  called 
California  in  former  times,  as  well  as  the  two  provinces  of  Alta-Cali- 
foraia  and  Peninsular  California.  The  following  popular  description  of 
the  territories  in  question,  from  Bobertson's '  America,'  is  not  only  highly 
graphic  in  itself,  but  the  writer,  besides  distinctly  narrating  the  auri- 
ferous discoveries  of  a  lon^  prior  date,  really  tlurows  a  great  deal  <^ 
1  ight  on  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  gold  in  placer-deposits  ;  the  un- 
prepossessed reader  will  gather  from  it  no  expressions  even  inferen- 
tially  favourable  to  the  ouartz- abrasion  hypothesis — the  account,  in  fact, 
being  a  much  more  faithful  description  of  gold-producing  districts  thaa 
scientific  geologists  in  later  times  have  usually  given  <n  the  physical 
condition  of  placer-deposits  of  gold.  Hie  following  is  Bol^rtson's 
description  of  California,  dated  1788 : 

"The  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over 
several  provinces  which  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora  that  stretoh 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Vermillion  Sea  or  Gulf  of  California, 
as  well  as  the  immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  and  New 
•Mexico,  .which  bend  towards  the  west  and  north,  did  not  acknow- 
led^fe  the  soyerei^^tj^  of  Montezuma  or  his  predecesson.  These 
regions,  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are 
reduced,  some  to  a  greater,  others  to  a  less  degree,  of  subjection  to  the 
Spanish  yoke.  They  extend  through  the  most  delightful  part  of  the 
temperate  zone.    Their  soil  is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertue ;  and  all 
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their  prodactions,  whether  SDimal  or  regetable,  are  most  perfect  in 
their  Kind.  The  number  of  Spaniards  settled  in  those  yast  coon- 
tries  is  indeed  extremely  smalL  One  circumstance  maj  contribute 
to  the  speedy  population  of  some  districts.    Very  rich  mines,  both  of 

gold  ana  silver,  naye  been  discovered  in  many  of  the  reeions  which  I 
ave  mentioned.  Wherever  these  are  opened  and  workea  with  success 
a  multitude  of  people  resort.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  ciutivation  must  be  increased,  artisans  of  various  kinds 
must  assemble,  and  industry  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gradually 
diffused.  Many  examples  of  this  have  occurred  in  differents  parts  of 
America  since  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.  Popu- 
lous villages  and  large  towns  have  suddenly  arisen  amidst  uninhabited 
wilds  and  mountains ;  and  the  working  of  mines,  though  far  from  being 
the  most  proper  object  towards  which  the  attention  of  an  infant  society 
should  be  turned,  may  become  the  means  both  of  promoting  useful 
activity  and  of  augmenting  the  number  of  people.  A  recent  and 
singular  instance  of  this  has  happened,  which,  as  it  is  but  little  known 
in  Europe  and  may  be  productive  of  great  effects,  merits  attention. 
The  Spanii:rds  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora  had  been 
long  disturbed  by  the  depreaations  of  some  fierce  tribes  of  Indians. 
In  the  year  1765  the  incursions  of  those  savages  became  so  frequent 
and  so  destructive  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants  in  despair  applied  to  the 
Marquis  de  Croix,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  such  a  body  of  troops  as 
might  enable  them  to  drive  these  formidable  invaders  from  their  places 
of  retreat  in  the  mountains.  ...  In  the  course  of  this  service 
the  Spaniards  marched  throufi^h  countries  into  which  they  seem  not  to 
have  penetrated  before  that  time,  and  discovered  mines  of  such  value 
as  was  astonishing,  even  to  men  acquainted  with  the  riches  contained 
in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World.  At  Cineguilla,  in  the  province 
of  Sonora,  they  entered  a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which, 
at  the  depth  oi  only  sixteen  inches,  they  found  gold  in  grains  of  such  a 
size  that  some  of  them  weighed  nine  marks,  and  in  such  quantities  that 
in  a  short  time,  with  a  few  labourers,  they  collected  a  thousand  marks 
of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking  time  to  wash  the  earth  that  had 
been  dug,  which  appeared  to  be  so  rich  that  persons  of  skill  computed 
that  it  might  yield  what  would  be  equal  in^value  to  a  million  of  pesoa 
(2&0,000^.)  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1771  above  two  thousand  persons 
were  settled  in  Cineguilla,  under  the  government  of  proper  ma^trates 
and  the  inspection  of  several  ecclesiastics.  As  several  other  nunes,  not 
inferior  in  richness  to  that  of  Cineguilla,  have  been  discovered  both  in 
Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  it  is  probable  that  these  neglected  and  thinly 
inhabited  provinces  may  soon  become  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any 
part  of  the  Spanish  empire  of  America. 

"  The  peninsula  of  California  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vermillion  Sea 
seems  to  nave  been  Jess  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans  than  the  pro- 
vinces which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  discovered  by  Cortes  in  the 
5 ear  1536.  .  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 

esuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  this  neglected  province  and  in 
civilising  its  rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  dominion  over 
it  as  complete  as  that  which  they  possessed  in  tneir  missions  in  Para- 
guay, ana  they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  same  policy,  and  to 
govern  the  natives  by  the  same  maxims.  In  order  to  prevent 
^e  Court  of  Spain  from  conceiving  any  jealousy  of  their  designs  and 
operations,  they  seem  studiously  to  have  depreciated  tho  conntry  by 
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representing  the  climate  as  so  disagreeable  and  nnwliolesome,  and  tlie 
sou  so  barren,  that  nothing  but  a  scaIoos  desire  of  conrertixig  tho 
natires  could  have  induced  them  to  settle^  there.  Sereral  public 
spirited  citizens  endesTOured  to  undeoeire  their  soTereinis,  and  to  giTO 
tnem  a  better  riew  of  Califomia,  but  in  yain.  At  lenfftn,  on  the  expol- 
sion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  Court  of  Maiuid* 
as  prone  at  that  juncture  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  Order's  intentioMS 
as  formerlr  to  confide  in  them  with  miplicit  trust,  appointed  Don 
Joseph  Ghuvez,  whose  abilities  hare  since  raised  him  to  the  high  rank 
of  Minister  for  the  Indies,  to  visit  that  peninsula.  His  account  of  the 
country  was  favourable ;  he  found  the  pearl  fishery  on  its  coasts  to  be 
valuable,  and  he  discovered  mines  qfgold  of  a  ver^  promising  appear- 
ance. From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  is  probable  that,  if 
the  population  of  these  provinces  shall  increase  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  supposed,  California  may,  by  degrees,  receive  from  them  sndi  a 
recruit  or  inhabitants  as  to  be  no  longer  reckoned  among  the  desolate 
and  useless  districts  of  the  Spanish  empire." 

The  American  geologist.  Professor  Dana,  personally  examined  the 
geology  of  California,  and  actually  travelled  over  the  auriferous  dis- 
tricts a  few  years  previously  to  the  gold-findings  near  Suttor*s  Fort  in 
1848,  and  F^fessor  Dana  found  no  gold  whatever  ;  still  he  very  safely 
concluded,  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  that  Cal^fbmia  ought  to  he 
gold-producing f  since  not  only  did  popular  authorities,  like  the  one 
above  quoted,  inform  him  so,  but  he  also  found  in  his  explorations  that 
the  prevailing  rooks  there  were  of  the  igneous  and  metamorphio  class. 
The  Senate  of  California,  in  1853,  despatched  Professor  John  Trask  to 
make  a  scientific  report  upon  the  gold-fields  now  opened,  and  Professor 
Trask  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  auriferous  drifts  had  been 
deposited  in  a  late  tertiary  epoch.  The  fact  of  quartz-veins  being 
destitute  of  gold  so  frequently  in  the  midst  of  placer-deposits  of  gold 
was  noticed  bv  him  with  these  explanatory  words — "  that  the  slates  and 
schists  had  often  been  the  retaining  medium  of  the  metal  when  in  con- 
nexion with  quarts-veins  that  were  not  auriferous " — an  observation 
which  furnished  matter  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  equable  dissemi- 
nation doctrine  to  a  writer  in  the  Sydney  journals,  but  which  is  never- 
iheless  quite  intelligible  on  the  interpretation  of  their  having  retained 
^e  metal  on  the  surface  only.  The  geognosy  of  the  gold  drSt  in  Cali- 
fornia had  been  communicated  to  the  '  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Art '  at  an  earlier  date  by  Professor  Blake,  and  except  that  the 
author  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  an  idea  that  the  greater 
amount  of  drift  and  debris  in  the  plains  might  prove  to  be  as  prolifio 
in  gold  as  the  placer-deposits  beneath  the  drift  in  the  more  elevated 
localities,  his  independent  observations  and  views  are  highly  instructive. 

Professor  Blake  states  that,  "  with  the  exception  of  the  diluvial  strata, 
iSkie  whole  geological  formation  of  the  Sierra  Kange  consists  of  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks  :  the  former  are  mosUy  porphyritic  in  the  lower 
hills,  whilst  higher  up  trachytic  rocks  are  more  frequentiy  met  with. 
The  metamorpnic  rocks  consist  of  micaceous  schists,  slates  both  talcose 
and  micaceous,  metamorphic  sandstones  and  limestones,  with  occa* 
sional  beds  of  conglomerate.  The  stratified  rocks  have  b^n  much 
displaced ;  it  is  rare  to  find  them  with  a  dip  of  less  than  70°,  and  they 
are  generally  ver^  nearly  perpendicular.  The  strike  of  the,  beds  in 
that  section  to  which  raj  observations  have  been  confined  (between  the 
Stanislaus  and  Yuba  Bivers)  is  extremely  uniform,  being  fk>m  6°  to 
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IC"  W.ofN.andE.  of  S.  The  extent  of  the  dilanal  deposits  is  com- 
mensurate,  or  nearly  8o»  with  that  of  the  ffold-bearing  region*  in  that 
part  of  the  oonntry  which  I  have  examineo.  The^  are  found  in  a  belt 
of  land  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  broad,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  range ;  and,  from  facts  that  I  have  ascertained  from  others, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  exist  throughout  all  the  gold-beaiing 
region,  both  north  and  south.  These  diluvial  deposits  are  met  with  as 
we  advance  towards  the  lower  hills  of  the  Sierra,  extending  frequently 
some  miles  into  the  plain.  On  ascending  from  the  lower  mils  towards 
the  mountains,  the  ailuvial  beds  no  longer  occupy  the  same  rektive 
position :  occasionally  deposits  of  round^  stones  can  be  found  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  but  when  this  is  the  case  their 
origin  can  always  be  traced  to  deposits  existing  on  the  tops  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  from  wliich  they  have  been  brought  down  oy  the  action 
of  the  causes  now  at  work.  As  we  ascend  towards  the  axis  of  the 
chain,  these  deposits  become  more  extensive,  and  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  lower  hills,  they  are  found  occupying 
the  crests  of  almost  all  the  highest  ridges  in  the  country ;  but  besides 
being  found  on  the  crests  of  we  ridges,  where  their  extent  frequently 
does  not  exceed  a  few  yards  in  breadth,  they  are  also  met  with  covering 
the  extensive  elevated  flats  which  exist  on  the  benches  between  the 
different  watercourses,  forming  continuous  beds  of  some  miles  in  extent, 
which  are  rarelv  interrupted  by  the  protrusion  of  any  of  Uie  older 
rocks.  Where  found  in  tnese  eievatea  situations,  the  lower  hills  and 
valleys  are  entirely  free  from  them ;  frequently  a  large  section  of  the 
country  will  be  enclosed  from  two  high  ridges  capped  by  deposits,  and 
diverging  from  a  conmion  point;  in  the  intervemng  space  will  be  seen 
many  secondary  ridges,  sometimes  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  feet 
high,  formed  entirely  of  the  older  rocks,  no  traces  of  deposits  being 
found  on  their  surface,  nor  in  the  ravines  that  lead  from  them. 

"  The  depUi  of  these  deposits  is  extremely  variable.  Sometimes 
nothing  more  than  a  trace  of  them  in  the  presence  of  a  few  round 
pebbles  lying  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  is  found ;  tne  valleys  and  ravines  in 
the  neighbourhood  containing  their  disintegrated  elements  in  consider- 
i^le  quantities.  In  other  instances,  particularly  where  spread  out  over 
the  elevated  flats,  they  are  of  a  moderate  and  pretty  unitorm  thickness 
for  a  considerable  distance,  varying  from  two  or  tnree  feet  to  a  few 
inches,  and  tins,  too,  in  positions  where  the  surface  could  not  have  been 
exposed  to  any  great"  amount  of  denudation.  They  are  again  found 
many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  composed  of  superimposed  strata  of 
different  mineralogical  constitutiout  generally  horizontal  and  conform- 
able with  each  other. 

"  The  localities  where  these  deposits  are  met  with  most  extensively 
disclosed,  and  that  have  be^i  worked,  are  at  Nevada  and  at  Moke- 
lumne  hilL  At  the  former  place  they  form  the  crest  of  a  high  moun« 
tain  called  the  Sugar  Loar,  full  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  Deer 
Creek,  Uie  upper  ^OO  feet  being  formed  entirely  of  diluvial  strata.  At 
Mokelumne  mil  they  are  also  some  200  feet  deep,  forming  here  also  the 
summit  of  a  high  and  isolated  mountain.  The  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed  <nffer  considerably  in  different  localities,  although  there 
are  through  the  whole  series  many  points  of  resemblance.  In  the 
lower  valleys  and  flats,  between  the  ranges  of  the  lower  hills,  they 
appear  to  consist  of  beds  of  gravel,  contaming  occasional  boulders  o£ 
quartz,  and  the  harder  rocks.    On  the  elevated  flats  higher  up  in  the 
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mountains,  Uie  surface  of  these  deposits  is  generally  oorered  by  a  red- 
dish loam,  mixed  with  small  fi:rayer ;  whilst  reposing  on  the  bed  rock, 
and  a  few  inches  above  it,  is  found  a  stratum  containing  large  boulders 
and  gravel,  the  boulders  bein^  principally  quartz.  On  the  tope  of  the 
hills  and  the  crests  of  the  ndges,  where  they  generally  attain  their 
greatest  thickness,  we  find  them  composed  of  many  distinct  strata 
lying  nearly  horizontal,  and  conformable  with  each  other,  and  generally 
also  with  the  surface  of  the  underlying  rock.  In  these  situations  the 
most  superficial  stratum  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  extremely  hard  con- 
glomerate, containing  principally  trachytic  rocks,  imbedded  in  a  hard 
argillaceous  cement.  It  is  this  hard  stratum  that  has  undoubtedlv 
preserved  the  underlying  beds  from  the  destructive  influences  whioL 
have  so  powerfully  acted  on  the  surrounding  rocks. 

**  At  other  points  the  whole  series  consists  of  conglomerates  and  soft 
friable  sandstone.  In  the  lower  strata,  quartzose  conglomerates,  with 
an  argillaceous  cement,  or  loose  quartzose  gravel,  always  prevails,  with 
large  Doulders  of  quartz,  weighing  firequently  two  or  tliree  tons,  having 
their  surface  worn  smooth  and  the  angles  rounded.  The  deposits  of 
these  heavier  rocks  have  been  formed  on  spots  which  were  evidently 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding  rocKS  ;  whilst  on  those  parts 
which  were  higher  at  the  time  the  deposits  were  formed,  the  higher 
trachytic  rocks  are  found.  As  far  as  mv  researches  have  extended,  the 
more  auartzose  conglomerates  have  been  invariably  found  on  the 
erupted  rocks,  whilst  the  stratified  rocks  which  they  had  upheaved 
were  only  covered  by  the  trachytic  conglomerates.  The  pebbles  of 
which  these  conglomerates  are  composed  present  specimens  of  ail  the 
harder  rocks.  Metamorphic  sandstones,  clinkstone,  trap  porphyries, 
and  quartz,  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  mass.  They  are  all  per- 
fectly rounded,  but  in  the  lower  deposits  are  so  soft,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  trap  and  quartz,  they  generally  fall  to  pieces  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  strata,  as  before  observed,  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal and  conformable  :  if  they  have  any  dip,  it  appears  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  on  whicn  they  were  depo- 
sited ;  in  fact,  no  displacement  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  this  country 
since  the  period  of  tneir  formation.  They  lie  perfectly  horizontal  over 
the  almost  vertical  edges  of  the  upheaved  slate  rocks. 

"  As  regards  the  mineral  riches  of  these  deposits,  it  would  appear 
that  gold  is  found  \i  herever  they  exist.  The  rapines  coming  from  the 
ridges  on  which  they  are  found  are  generally  extremely  rich,  and 
always  contain  gold,  even  in  places  where  the  deposits  themselves  have 
been  worked  without  sucdess.  In  some  places  where  they  have  been 
worked,  as  much  as  thirty  thousand  dollars  have  been  taken  from  a 
claim  of  fifteen  feet  square ;  and  there  are  many  instances  where  ten 
and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  have  been  taken  from  claims  of  the  same 
size.  But  few  of  ttiese  rich  spots  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
opened,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  still  remain  to  be 
discovered.  Wbere  these  deposits  are  found  extending  over  a  large 
surface  on  the  elevated  fiat«,  gold  is  always  met  with,  ^nerally  difiiised 
through  the  gravel  immediately  above  the  rock  on  which  they  rest." 

To  the  northward  of  modem  California  the  sea-board  comprises  the 
state  of  Oregon  and  the  territory  of  Washington,  both  within  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  again  further  north  the 
British  colonies  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia.  The  latter 
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name  was  first  conferred  by  an  Act  of  Pariiament  in  1868,  and  oniil  then 
the  new  jcolonies  had  formed  part  of  the  territory,  exclusively  occnpied 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company,  while  ancient  Spanish  documents 
describe  the  whole  territory  vaguely  and  generally  as  the  coast  of 
California.  In  Oregon  gold  had  been  found  to  a  small  extent,  and 
partially  worked  nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  first  gold- washings 
in  A Ita- California.  The  first  actual  findmgs  of  the  metal  in  Oregon 
are  obscure,  and  not  especially  imp^ortant,  since  they  are  in  fact  but 
extensions  of  the  Califomian  gold  mines.  To  British  Columbia,  includ- 
ing Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  the  same  remarks  are  almost  equally 
applicable.  The  following  account  of  the  fiirst  official  communication 
on  the  subject  to  the  British  Gk>vemment  is  extracted  from  a  popular 
source.  "  Gk>ld  had  been  discovered  in  Queen  Charlotte's  luand  in 
1850,  but  only  in  small  quantities ;  and  it  has  been  long  well  under- 
stood that  this  precious  metal  existed  not  only  on  Frazer  Blver,  but 
throughout  the  Central  Cascade  Range  in  this  direction.  As  matter  of 
actual  discovery.  Captain  McCleUand,  in  1853,  while  surveying  the 
military  road  from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  on  the  Columbia  Biver,  to  JFort 
Steilacoom,  on  Pu^et  Sound,  through  the  Nachess  Pass,  found  gold  in 
considerable  Quantities,  his  men  maxing  two  dollars  a  day,  sometimes, 
with  a  pan.    The  discovery,  whenever  or  wherever  first  made,  was  not 

Xrted  to  the  Home  GK>vemment  until  June  1856,  when  Mr  Douglas, 
so  ably  occupied  the  double  position  of  Governor  of  Vancouver 
Island  and  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  that  r^on, 
and  who  has  now  been  fitly  appointed  Gt>vemor  of  the  new  colony, 
addressed  tlie  following  despatch  to  Mr  Labouchere,  then  Colonial 
Secretary,  furnishing,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  information  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Company." 

The  oespatch  is  dated  at  Victoria,  the  principal  seaport  at  Van- 
couver's Island,  on  the  16th  April,  1856. 

"  I  hasten  to  communicate,  for  the  information  of  her  Majesty's 
€k>yemment,  a  discovery  of  much  importance,  made  known  to  me  by 
Mr  Angus  M 'Donald,  derk  in  charge  of  Fort  Colville,  one  of  the 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company's  trading  posts  on  the  Upner  Columbia  district. 

"  That  ffentleman  reports,  in  a  letter  dated  on  tne  1st  of  March  last, 
that  gold  nas  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  within  the  British 
territory  on  the  Upper  Columbia,  and  that  he  is  moreover  of  opinion 
that  vafnable  deposits  of  gold  will  be  found  in  many  other  parts  of  that 
country.  He  also  states  that  the  daily  earning*  of  persons  then 
employed  in  digging  gold  were  ranging  from  2Z.  to  8/.  for  each  man. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  his  re^nrt  on  that  subject;  and  I  have 
requested  him  to  continue  his  communication  in  respect  to  any  further 
discoveries  made. 

'*  I  do  not  know  if  her  Majesty's  Government  will  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  raise  a  revenue  in  that  quarter  hj  taxing  all  persons  engaged 
in  gold-digging,  but  I  may  remark,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  levy 
suon  a  tax  without  the  aid  of  a  military  force ;  and  the  expense  in  that 
case  would  probably  exceed  the  income  derived  from  the  mines. 

"  I  will  not  fiul  to  keep  you  well  informed  in  respect  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  ^Id  discoveries  made ;  and  circumstances  will  pro- 
bably be  the  best  mdication  of  the  course  which  it  may  be  exnedient  to 
take — ^that  is,  in  respect  to  imposing  a  tax,  or  leaving  the  fiela  free  and 
open  to  any  persons  who  may  choose  to  dig  for  gold. 

"  Several  mteresting  experiments  in  gmd -washing  have  been  lately 
made  in  this  colony,  with  a  degree  of  success  that  wiU  no  doubt  lead 
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to  fiiriher  attempts  for  the  diBcoreiy  of  the  precions  metaL  Thtf 
quantity  of  ^old  found  is  sufficient  to  ^rove  the  existence  of  the  metal, 
and  the  parties  engaged  in  the  enterprise  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of 
discovering  rich  and  productive  beds. ' 

On  May  8th,  1858,  Mr  Douglas  writes  : — "  The  merchants  and  other 
business  dasses  of  Victoria  are  rejoicing  in  the  advent  of  so  large  a 
body  of  people  in  the  colony,  and  are  strongly  in  favour  of  making  this 
port  a  stopping  point  between  San  Francisco  and  the  gold  mines,  con- 
verting the  latter,  as  it  were,  into  a  feeder  and  dependency  of  this 
colony. 

"  Victoria  would  thus  become  a  depot  and  centre  of  trade  for  the 
^old  districts,  and  the  natural  consequence  would  be  an  immediate 
morease  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  colony." 


AFPEVDIZ   B. 


THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

Thxsb  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three  prindpal  groups, 
firstly,  those  of  the  Ural  mountains ;  secondly,  those  of^  the  Altai 
Chain  in  Central  Asia ;  and  thirdly,  those  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amour  Sirer.  The  gold  deposits  of  the  Ural  are 
characterised  by  their  accompanying  platiniferous  deposits.  Platinum, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  has  never  been  profitabhr  extracted  from  vein- 
stones, and  even  the  auriferous  veinstones  or  Bussia  seem  to  be  of 
unusual  noverty,  since  tibere  exists  but  one  (near  Beresof)  which  con- 
tinues to  De  systematically  mined  for  gold.  The  extreme  scarcity,  if 
not  the  entire  absence,  of  platinum  in  veinstones  and  the  pauci^  of 
gold  in  veinstones  in  Bussia  alike  seem  to  indicate  the  similar  origin  of 
the  two  metals.  The  Isi^e  area  of  horizontally  denosited  gold-beds  in 
Bussia,  covered  only  with  comparatively  recent  alluvia,  suggested  to 
Sir  Boderick  Murchison  the  recent  ongin  of  the  metal,  smce  not  a 

Sjrticle  of  sold  that  he  could  discover  had  ever  been  found  there  in 
e  primevid  deposits  over  an  area  lai]^  than  the  rest  of  Europe ;  so 
that  in  the  Bussian  Empire,  at  least,  it  would  appear  to  be  especially 
improbable  that  sub-alluvial  gold  has  been  originated  by  the  aoraaion 
of  gold-bearing  quarts  veinstones. 

liie  exploring  expeditions  to  search  for  gold  by  practical  diners  whose 
experience  is  solelv  local  apnear  in  Bussia  to  be  as  unsatisfactory  as 
the  explorations  elsewhere  ot  men  of  science  who,  being  usually  utterly 
without  experience  in  gold-mining,  trust  only  to  specious  abstractions. 
The  followmg  account  is  given  by  Francis  Von  KobeU,  of  Munich : 
"  The  hope  of  fijidin^  rich  beds  of  auriferous  sands  gives  rise  to  a 
continual  despatch  or  expeditions,  which  sometimes  have  to  contend 
with  great  haraships,  and  in  very  many  instances  return  home  noorer 
than  tJ^y  set  out.  Thus  in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  360  expeditions 
were  sent  out  in  the  department  of  Jeneseisk  into  the  Taigas,  as  the 
dark  forests  covering  the  flat  plains  are  called,  and  not  one  of  them 
met  with  a  single  bed  of  auriferous  sand.  When  one  is  discovered, 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  GK>vemment,  and  then  the  finder  receives 
tiie  right  to  woric  it  for  twelve  years  under  certain  conditions." 

c  c  2 


APPEHDIX    C. 


AURIFEROUS  INDICATIONS  IN  INDIA. 

{CatUinuedJhnn  Page  244.)  By  the  Bev.  Mr  Clarke,  Jan.  1863,  tm 
an  Abstract  oj  Lieutenant  AytowCa  Geological  Report  an  the 
Belgaum  ColUctorate, 

The  difltriot  to  be  described  is  the  area  included  between  the  riyeiB 
Kistna  and  Mulpurba  on  the  north,  south,  and  east,  and  a  line  drawn 
through  Gulgulen,  Kulludehee,  and  Badamee  on  the  west. 

Mr  Ay  toun  points  out  that  "  the  sandstones,  schists,  and  limestone 
of  this  formation  are  so  altered  by  igneous  agency"  that  it  is  probable 
granite,  which  appears  at  the  boun£ry,  nortn  and  souUi,  underlies  the 
whole  at  no  great  depth. 

Sandstone  and  conglomerate,  in  parallel  ranges,  extend  so  far  south 
as  Kuttergeeree  (sixteen  miles  south  of  Kulludghee),  having  a  strike 
aud  trend  from  W.N. W.  to  E.S.E.;  the  Talleys  being  filled  up  with 
detrital  black  cotton  soil.  The  rocks  are  dislocated  at  right  angles  to 
the  strike,  and  are  connected  with  some  remarkable  phenomena ;  such 
as  narrow  gorges  or  gaps ;  river  channels,  directed  in  normal  and  trans- 
verse lines,  according  to  the  strike ;  and  an  exposed  surface  of  disturbed 
and  altered  rocks  in  the  nullahs.  "  The  strata  are  deflected  at  right 
angles  to  their  usual  strike ;  the  schistose  rocks  are  often  in  a  frag- 
mentary state,  forming  a  breccia ;  and  the  limestones  are  so  indurated 
and  silicified  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  These  phenomena  are  the 
effects  of  an  igneous  agent  acting  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  which 
elevated  the  rocks  and  impressed  them  with  their  W.N.W.  strike." 
[In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peel  Eiver  in  New  South  Wales  there 
are  many  examples  of  these  identical  phenomena.]  Mr  Ay  toun  thinks 
the  agents  of  these  disturbances  are  underground  dykes  of  tiie  basalt 
which  has  formed  so  great  an  overflow  in  the  Ghauts.  He  mentions 
a  breccia  of  limestone  and  red  schist  in  a  base  of  calcspar  near  Ba- 
ffulkot,  where  it  passes  into  rhombohedral  calcspar  rock,  runninir 
ST-E.  by  N.  He  believes  it  to  be  produced  by  some  "  electro-galvanic  " 
process. 
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At  Kallad^hee,  there  is  a  breccia  of  quartz  sandBtone  in  a  calcareo- 
aivillaoeous  base ;  the  fngmenis  are  pnamatic,  the  divisionB  occasion- 
al^ not  more  than  an  inch  across ;  weils  thirty  feet  deep  were  made  in 
this  breccia.  These  fragments  of  altered  sandstone  completely  conceal 
the  rocks  below.  [Similar  prisms  of  altered  sandstone  cover  hills  of 
the  far  interior  of  Australia,  and  such  were  found  by  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell 
on  the  ranges  near  the  Darling.] 

Sandstone  composes  the  souUi  part  of  the  district,  haying  the  normal 
strike  W.N.W.,  except  where  deflected  by  trap,  as  at  Moorgoor.  The 
precipitous  front,  towards  the  black  plun  of  Mulpurba,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  250  to  300  feet ;  granite  appears  at  the  base,  and  gneiss 
and  felspathic  rocks  cross  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  Kunputgood 
Hills.  The  same  sandstone  re-appears  in  the  Concan  at  Acre,  Malwun, 
and  Motee,  ten  miles  north  of  V^gorla.  Mr  Aytoun,  adopting  Elie 
de  Beaumont's  views,  considers  it  to  belong  to  his  Pyreneo-Apennine 
system. 

[This  applies  to  the  period  of  elevation  only ;  but  as  M.  de  Beau- 
mont's system  is  only  a  theory,  too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid 
upon  it.] 

Iron  ore  is  described  as  extremely  abundant  in  the  sandstone  dis- 
tricts ;  and  associated  with  the  iron  there  are  ores  of  manganese,  and 
abundance  of  titaniferous  iron ;  and  in  the  limestone  near  KuUudghee 
there  are  traces  of  copper;  at  Bagulhot,  manganese  is  also  found  in 
the  limestone,  but  more  abundanUy  in  the  quartz  veins  of  the  sand- 
stone. [This  association  of  ores  is  not  uncommon  in  some  aurifer- 
ous regions.]  The  iron  is  sometimes  specular,  more  frequently  hema- 
titic  and  argillaceous. 

Iron  has  at  one  time  been  smelted  very  generally  throughout  the 
Talook,  and  the  slag  from  the  old  furnaces  may  still  be  observed  in 
different  localities.  The  scarcity  of  firewood  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  district,  and  the  introduction  of  English  iron,  have  been  the  causes 
of  the  extinction  of  this  manufacture.  A  few  furnaces  still  exist  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  district,  where  there  is  more  jungle  on  the 
hills.  The  ore  selected  for  smelting  is  a  poor  iron  clay,  and  the  iron 
produced  is  inferior.  Laterite  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  ores, 
and  follows  the  law  of  the  other  rocks  of  the  district.  [It  is  a  ferrugi- 
nous clay,  which  extends  right  through  India,  and  into  Ceylon,  where 
it  is  called  Kabtik.  It  is  older  than  Aunier,  but  younf^er  than  most  of 
the  trap  ]  Diluvian  action  has  spread  its  detritus,  which  is  covered  by 
the  black  soil  of  the  valleys.  It  is  sometimes  concreted  into  a  compact 
mass 

One  passage  of  this  part  of  the  report  must  be  quoted  entire,  rela- 
ting to  JBaguIkot : — 

"  In  a  well  I  observed  a  section  showing  a  breccia  of  schistose  dajr 
and  fragments  of  quartz  sandstone ;  and  this  breccia  probably  consti- 
tutes the  greater  portion  of  this  ridge ;  but  at  its  western  extremity  it 
shows  lai^  blocKS,  in  situ,  of  a  very  beautiful  rock.  Some  of  the 
blocks  are  entirely  composed  of  brilliant  crystals  of  quartz  and  hema- 
tite ;  other  bloclcs  are  round  to  be  a  breccia  of  angular  fragments  of 
sandstone  cemented  with  hematite,  and  this  latter  sometimes  so  pre- 
dominates as  to  produce  large  blociks  of  iron  ore.  Crystals  of  quarti 
are  imbedded  in  the  body  of  the  hematite  in  a  singular  manner.  I 
believe  that  in  a  rock  having  these  characters,  and  occupying  the  same 
geological  position,  diamonds  and  several  other  aems  are  occaeionaUjf 
met  with  in  ike  diamond  disiricie  (fikeeouik  (f  India.** 
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A  bed  of  conglomerate  Konker  at  one  point  oorared  the  caloBpar, 
"  not  the  nodukr  yariety  which  is  so  common  in  the  black  soil,  irat 
sheet  Kunker,  which  is  met  with  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  deposited  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  black  soil.  In  a  cavity  in  the 
calcspar  there  were  roUed  pebbles,  and  diluvian  action  was  otnenrise 
apparent  in  the  denadation  of  the  calcspar,  and  in  rolled  pebbles  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  alluvial  soil."  [The  olack  soil  mentioned  here  and 
elsewhere  in  Mr  Aytoun's  Benort,  and  which  is  alluded  to  before  aa 
probably  common  in  New  Soutn  Wales,  is  called  Eeffur.  The  Kumker 
IS  a  nomilar  concretionary  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  precisely  the  same 
in  character  and  distribution  as  the  so-called  tufa  nooules  and  trarertin 
spread  in  all  the  Australian  Begur  on  Darling  Downs,  the  Liverpool 
Plains,  the  Hunter,  and  everywhere,  in  sh<»t,  where  tiie  black  soil, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  decomposed  trap,  is  common.  The  locality 
nearest  to  Sydney  where  the  KunJcer  may  be  seen,  is  on  the  flat  grouiiid 
between  Prospect  Hill  and  the  high  road  from  Paramatta  to  Penrith, 
especially  in  the  banks  of  the  little  creek  which  erosses  the  road  not  far 
from  the  Fox  on  the  Him] 
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AURAGEOLOGT  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES, 
VICTORIA,  QUEENSLAND,  TASMANL/^,  AND 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

I.— NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Soon  after  the  first  information  had  been  imparted  by  Mr  Har- 
graves  to  the  local  Ooyemment,  respecting  the  existence  of  gold  in  alia- 
yial  deposits  in  New  South  Wales,  Mr  Stutchborj,  being  then  the  dolj 
appointed  Adviser  of  the  Crown  in  ^eolo^cal  matters,  was,  by  official 
direction,  placed  in  communication  with  him,  and  requested  to  examine 
the  alleged  gold-fields,  when  he,  of  course,  immediately  confirmed  their 
existence  on  visiting  the  localities  pointed  out  to  him.  A  series  of 
reports  upon  every  part  of  the  colony,  the  result  of  explorations  under- 
taxen  by  himself,  and  by  the  Bey.  W.  B.  Clarke  (whose  geological 
f^te  in  nis  previous  communications  with  the  GK>yemment  had  been 
"  the  coal  measures'*)  followed  the  new  discovery.  These  documents  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  technical,  and  voluminous.  The  annexed  selec- 
tions from  them  are  the  most  interesting,  both  in  a  popxdar,  and  in  a 
theoretical  sense,  that  my  space  will  admit  to  be  now  republished.  The 
northern  and  southern  mstricts  were  chiefly  explored  oy  the  Bey.  Mr 
Clarke,  and  the  western  districts  by  Mr  Stutchbury .  The  extracts  from 
Mr  Stutchbury  8  reports  relate  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington, 
and  include  the  locale  of  the  quarts- vein  whence  the  shepherd  Sfao- 
gregor  procured  his  gold.  These  quotations  will  afford  a  fair  specimen 
of  nis  geological  records,  except  of  those  which  are  only  of  interest  in 
Paleontology.  A  short  report  from  Mr  Hargraves  is  also  introduced. 
The  Victoria  gold-fields  remained  a  longer  time  without  official 
exploration,  in  fact,  the  gold  deposits  in  that  colony  had  been  tho- 
roughly opened  before  the  official  employment  of  any  professed  Geo- 
logist by  the  local  Government,  when  at  length  Mr  oelwyn,  who  had 
been  despatched  from  England,  arrived  for  the  appointment.  His  first- 
official  report  on  the  Victoria  gold-fields  is  also  reproduced  amongst  the 
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following  papers.  The  earlieBt  mention  of  the  gold  diacorery  in  anj 
offieial  despatch  from  Anstralia  to  England,  occurs  in  one  addressed  to 
Earl  Grej,  by  Govenor  Sir  Charles  FitzBoy ;  it  is  dated  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  1851.  The  annexed  communication  of  Mr  J.  E.  Hardy,  the 
newly-appointed  Chief  Oold  Conunissioner,  is  amongst  the  earliest  de- 
•eriptiTe  and  specnlatiye  accounts  of  the  first-found  sold-fielda,  and  from 
them  it  appears  that  the  total  absence  of  any  consi£rable  quartx-reina. 
and  the  small-sized  gold  on  the  Turon  Siyer,  compared  with  the  contrary 
conditions  on  Summerhill  Creek,  were  important  pointa  especiallT 
noticed  and  commented  upon  by  this  official  authority,  accompanied, 
howerer,  with  the  theoretical  fallacy,  that  er^o  it  is  a  plain  deduetioii, 
tiiat  the  large  gold  detached  from  its  matrix  of  quartz  (as  he  affirms) 
must  be  at  the  sources  of  the  Turon  EiTcr.  The  Eer.  Mir  Clsdke's 
reports  altogether  abound  in  speculatiye  inquiry  ;  but  still  his  aocorata 
geological  descriptions  sufficiently  refute  tne  theory  of  Sir  Eoderick 
Murchison,  while  his  continual  reference  of  the  phenomena  of  placer 
deposit  gold  to  a  dispersion  of  the  metal  from  destroyed  quartx-Teins, 
and  from  a  supposed  granite  matrix,  may  rather  be  attributed  to  the 
eircumstanoe  or  a  more  complete  theory  not  baring  occurred  to  him 
durinji;  his  then  brief  experience,  than  regarded  as  an  expression  of  his 
final  judgment.  The  pnysical  conditions  described  in  nis  geological 
researches,  are  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  theory  set  fbnh  in  this 
Tolume. 

The  obserrations  of  Surveyor-Greneral  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  after  a 
Tery  limited  personal  experience  of  the  subject  are  especiaUy  desalting 
of  notice.  His  theoretical  views  of  the  formation  of^  quartz  yeins  are 
perfectly  compatible  with  that  of  an  igneous  overflow ;  it  is  indeed,  as 
ne  observes  in  hiR  report  upon  the  neignoourhood  of  Mr  Hargraves's  dis- 
covery, "  a  most  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  gold  in  the  quartz  reins/' 
and  I  believe  he  found  in  them  no  ^old  whatever.  One  conclusion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell,  though  logical  in  itself,  upon  the  premises  which  he 
then  possessed,  is,  nevertheless,  not  warranted  by  the  fact  in  nature ; 
and  this  negative  fact  induces  the  necessity  of  having  to  assume  a  third 
hypothetical  and  perishable  liquid  agent  to  account  tor  it,  and  to  conrey 
gold  from  the  fiiMures  which  are  now  quartz-veins.  The  erroneous  con- 
clusion referred  to.  and  which  experience  does  not  confirm,  is  the  con- 
jecture that,  "  the  nearer  the  quartz  is  found  to  the  igneous  rook  and 
place  of  eruption,  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  that  so  heavy  a 
metal  as  gold  mav  be  found  with  it.** 

The  Crown  risnts  to  gold  were  first  proclaimed  in  the  colony  under 
date  of  the  22nd  May,  1851,  as  follows :— *<  Whereas  by  Law  all  Mines 
of  Gold,  and  all  Gold  in  its  natural  place  of  deposit  within  the  Territory 
of  New  South  Wales,  whether  on  the  Lands  of  the  Queen  or  of  ahy  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  belong  to  the  Crown :  and  whereas  information 
has  been  received  by  the  Government  that  Grold  exists  upon  and  in  the  soil 
of  the  County  of  &thurst,  and  elsewhere  within  the  said  Territory,  and 
that  many  persons  have  commenced,  or  are  about  to  commence,  search- 
ing and  digging  for  the  same,  for  their  own  use,  without  leave  or  other 
authority  from  Her  Maiesty  :  Now  I,  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fits  Eoy, 
the  GK>vemor,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  do  hereby  publicly  notily 
and  declare  that  all  persons  who  shall  take  from  anr  Lands  within  the 
said  Territoi7  any  Gold  Metal,  or  Ore  containing  Gold,  or  who  within 
any  of  the  Waste  Lands  which  have  not  yet  been  alienated  by  the 
Crown  shall  dig  for  and  disturb  the  soil  in  seareh  of  such  Gdid  M«tnl 
or  Ore,  without  having  been  duly  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  her 
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Majesty's  Colonial  GoTemment,  will  be  proseentedy  both  criminally 
and  ciVilly,  as  the  law  allows.  And  I  furtner  notify  and  declare  that 
such  regxdations  as  upon  farther  information  may  be  found  expedient, 
will  be  speedily  prepared  and  published,  setting  forth  the  terms  on 
which  Licenses  will  be  issued  for  this  purpose,  on  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  fee." 

The  localities  of  certain  gold-fields  in  New  South  Wales  were  officiall  j 
proclaimed  as  follows  in  the  GK>Temment  Gazette  of  the  2nd  February, 
1853,  a  short  time  after  the  Imperial  GoTcmment  had  transferred  the 
control  of  the  management  and  revenue  of  the  gold-fields  from  the  Local 
ExecutiTe  to  the  Ix>cal  Legislative  Council  Li  this  publication  the 
Peel  Blver,  Bingera,  Wellington,  and  Braidwood  are  included,  but  not 
Ghx>dgood  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  streams  on  the  Western  water- 
shed. 


Proclamation  by  his  Excellency  Sir  Chablbs  Augustus  Fitz  Bot, 

Knight,  &e. 

Li  pursuance  of  the  power  vested  in  me  in  this  behalf,  I,  Sir  Charles 
Augustus  Fitz  Boy,  the  €k>vemor-G^eral,  do  hereby  proclaun  that  the 
following  shall  be  deemed  to  be  gold-fields  within  the  meaning  and  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  Council  16th  Vict,  No.  43,  intituled  *'  An. 
Act  for  reffulatin^  the  management  of  the  GK>ld  Fields  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  for  raising  a  revenue  therefrom,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
order  thereon,"  that  is  to  say :— > 

1.  The  gold-fields  on  Crown  lands  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mao-> 

quarie  Biver  with  all  its  tributaries  (from  its  source  to  Welling- 
ton), including  the  Cudsegong  Blver,  the  Meroo  Creek,  Louisa 
Creek,  the  Pyramul  Creek,  the  Turon  Biver,  Winbumdale  Bivu- 
let,  Campbell's  Biver,  Lewis  Ponds'  Creek,  Frederick's  Valler 
Creek,  the  Muckerwa  Creek,  and  the  Bell  Biver ;  together  with 
Mitchell's  Creek. 

2.  The  gold-fields  on  Crown  lands,  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aber- 

crombie  Biver  and  its  tributaries  (from  its  source  to  the  Lachlan), 

including  Tuena  Creek. 
The  Araluen  Creek  and  its  tributaries,  including  Bell's  Creek,  and 

Major's  Creek. 
The  Mongarlowe  Biver  and  its  tributaries,  to  its  confluence  with  the 

Shoalhaven. 

3.  The  gold-fields  on  Crown  lands,  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peel 

Biver,  with  its  tributaries  (from  its  source  to  its  confiuence  witli 

Ogunbil  Creek),  including  Oakenville  Creek,  Hanging  Bock  Creek, 

and  Oaker  Creek,  together  with  the  sources  of  the  Barnard,  as  fiur 

down  as  Mount  Woolombland. 
Bingera  Creek  and  Coorangoorah  Creek  (from  their  sources  to  their 

confluences  with  the  G^^dir  Biver),  together  with  the  intervening 

portion  of  that  river. 
The  Bocky  Biver,  with  its  tributaries  from  Kentucky  Creek  to  the 

confluence  of  Boorolong  Creek. 

Before  the  more  systematic  and  scientific  explorations  of  the  Bev. 
Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Stuohbury  were  undertaken  at  the  public  charge. 
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the  three  following  papers,  all  emiDently  theoretical,  appeared  in  the 
pablic  prints,  each  writer  being  then  an  official  personage,  and  there- 
rore  regarded  as  a  reliable  authority  on  the  subject. 


1.  From  the  First  Eeport  of  J.  R.  Habdy,  Esq.,  Chief  Qold  Commia- 
sioner  on  the  Turon  Biver  and  Summer  Hill  Creek  (1851). 

"  The  Turon  gold-field  is  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  and  places 
the  settled  and  profitable  nature  of  gold-digging  beyond  (][uestion. 

"  The  geological  nature  of  the  Tw>n  countiy,  its  physical  conforma- 
tion, and  the  description  of  gold  found  there,  are  all  totally  different 
from  the  same  at  Summer  Hill  Creek.  Summer  Hill  Creek  is  narrow* 
con'fincd  between  high  ranges,  with  a  fall  so  great  as  to  make  the  rush 
of  water  in  time  of  flood  immensely  great ;  and  you  cannot  ride  one 
hundred  yards  along  the  stream,  so  br^en  and  narrow  and  difficult  is 
the  watercourse ;  and  the  hills  are  mica-slate,  intersected  in  every 
direction  with  broad  and  well-defined  quartz-veins.  On  the  other  hana, 
the  Turon  river  runs  through  a  valley  of  some  miles  in  width ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  wall  of  ranges  that  bounds  one  side  is  some  miles  distant 
from  ihe  wall  of  ranges  that  bounds  it  on  the  other,  though  there  are 
plenty  of  intermediate  ranges  breaking  up  the  general  run  of  the 
valley. 

"  Then  the  Turon  hills  are  twice  the  height  of  Summer  Hill  ditto. 
They  are  formed  of  mica-slate  (without  much  mica),  and  no  quarts- 
veins  whatever.  I  walked  nine  miles  down  the  river  and  bacK,  and« 
with  the  exception  of  slight  and  ill-defined  indications,  saw  no  quartz- 
veins.  As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  from  the  width  of  the  valley, 
the  bed  of  the  Turon  is  broad,  level,  not  tortuous,  compared  with 
Summer  Hill  Creek,  presenting  few  of  those  abrupt  elbows  so  frequent 
in  the  former.  In  short,  that  river  rolls  on  in  time  of  flood  (which 
rises  about  twelve  feet)  in  a  comparatively  uninterrupted  stream,  over 
a  smooth  bed,  along  which  for  miles,  when  the  water  is  low,  as  at 
present,  drays  can  travel  with  great  ease. 

"  In  Summer  Hill  Crock  the  gold  is  always  large  in  the  grain,  often 
massive,  seldom  thin  and  scaly.  At  the  Turon  tlie  eold  lor  the  nine 
miles  I  have  carefully  investigated  is  precisely  the  gold  enclosed.  Then 
the  Summer  Hill  Creek  has  its  barren  straight  reaches  and  its  profitable 
slopes  ;  whereas  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Turon  (for  the  nine  miles  I 
have  mentioned)  the  production  of  gold  appears  to  be  as  regular  aa 
wheat  in  a  sown  field.  No  sloping  elbows ;  no  narrow  long  gorges.  I 
found  several  parties  whom  1  knew  at  Summer  Hill  at  work  several 
miles  apart  on  the  Turon.  They  had  tried  up  and  down  (for  that  nine 
miles  and  a  few  miles  further  down)  in  hopes  of  getting  into  the  coarse 
gold  of  Summer  Hill,  but  the  result  was  always  the  same.  It  does  not 
matter  where,  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  or  the  impending  banks,  you 
work,  any  steady  working  man  can  cam  ten  shillings  a-day  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  ...  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
plain  deduction  from  the  facts  I  have  stated.  In  Summer  Hill  Creek, 
with  its  numerous  quartz  veins,  and  its  broken  bed  and  narrow  tortnoua 
course,  giving  rise  to  eddies  and  their  results  in  slopes  and  predpioes, 
the  gold  is  massive  in  its  general  character ;  the  dust  of  that  quarter 
being  exceedingly  coarse  compared  with  the  Turon.  In  the  Toion 
nine  miles,  with  its  regular,  wide,  unbroken  bed  and  banks,  its  stndghter 
course  and  its  absence  of  quartz-veins,  the  gold  is  exceedingly  fine.  I 
most  confidently  believe  that  the  said  Turon  gold  is  the  iTOdaoticm 
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chiefly  of  the  upper  and  unexplored  and  broken  sonroes  of  the  Tnron : 
that  there,  too,  will  be  found  the  narrower  steeper  country  and  the 
multitudinous  quartz-veins ;  there,  too,  the  coarse  f^old  detached  from 
its  neighbouring  matrix,  too  heavy  to  be  carried  with  the  lighter  par- 
ticles with  every  flood  towards  the  Maoquarie." 


2.  From  a  Paper  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Clabkb,  '  On  the  Sources  of  Gk)ld/ 
First  printed  in  Sidney  29th  May,  1851,  and  since  presented  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  by  Command  of  her  Majesty. 

The  notion  entertained  by  some  persons  who  profess  geological  prin- 
ciples, that  gold  is  still  forming,  is  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  and 
totally  contradictory  to  every  wing  that  has  been  ascertained  on  the 
subject.  Such  a  notion  can  only  be  entertained  by  those  whose  expe- 
rience is  limited  or  whose  inquiries  have  just  commenced,  and  who  have 
not  had  sufficient  acquaintance  with  fleld  geology  to  be  able  to  read  off 
the  testimony  of  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  sources  of  gold,  they  are  twofold.  The  metal 
either  occurs  diffused  in  certain  rocks,  or  has  been  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  hills  and  their  bases  by  the  violent  action  of  water,  which, 
at  a  former  period  in  the  earth's  history,  has  broken  up  and  dispersed 
tJie  fragmentaiY  ruins  of  the  upper  beds  of  rock  over  the  surface  of  the 
flatter  regions  below. 

With  regard  to  the  original  source  of  the  gold  in  the  alluvia,  it  may 
be  said  genendly  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  law  which  obtains  in  the 
history  of  metals,  it  is  onlv  the  upper  and  not  the  lower  portions 
of  veins  that  are  prolific ;  ana  therefore  one  argument  insisted  upon  by 
some  persons,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  very  high  mountains  to 
expect  much  gold  is  not  sustained,  either  bygeneral  experience  or  the 
actoal  facts  tluit  have  been  exhibited  in  the  I^al. 


3.  From  an  Official  Benort  of  Surveyor-Greneral  Sir  Thos.  L.  Mitchell, 
<  On  the  Gold  fields  of  Bathurst  and  Wellington,  New  South 
Wales.'    16th  October,  1861. 

Quartz  rock  has  been  called  the  matrix  of  ^old,  but  as  the  natural 
history  of  gold  seems  still  very  little  known,  it  behoves  us  to  be  very 
cautious  in  adopting  anything  without  very  satisfactory  proofs.  It  is, 
however,  known  tl^t  silica  is  one  of  six  substances  mainly  composing 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  and,  in  a  crystalline  form,  it  is  called  quartz. 
"  That  silica  and  its  associated  bases,  which  are  oxidised  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  thus  deprived  of  their  elementary  activity,  exist  at  a 
moderate  distance  beneath  the  sorface  devoid  of  oxygen,  in  the  state  of 
simple  combustibles,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.'  From  this  pas- 
sage, which  I  (Sir  T.  Mitchell)  quote  from  Dr  Ure,  it  may  be  infenred 
that  the  nearer  Uie  quartz  is  found  to  the  igneous  rock  and  place  of 
irruption  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  that  so  heavy  a  metal  aa 
golcU  or  indeed  any  other  metal,  may  be  found  with  it. 

That  gold  is  found  chiefly  where  quartz-rock  occurs,  and  that  this 

auartz  is  most  abundant  in  the  schist,  which  is  the  predominant  rock  of 
lie  country  between  the  Canobolas  and  Wellington  Valley,  is  soon 
ascertained;  but  to  find  gold  in  the  quartz  is  a  most  uncommon 
circumstance. 
The  subject  of  the  oecanence  of  the  metals  in  veins  and  masses  is 
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obfonre,  but  the  general  fact  that  they  are  most  abondantlj  ritaated 
near  the  junction  of  the  stratified  and  nnstratified  rooks,  indioatea  th(nr 
connection  with  an  igneous  cause ;  and  in  common  with  other  Teins»lJia 
two  principles  of  simple  injection  and  chemical  segregation  liATe  doubt- 
less operated  in  their  procraction. 


GEOLOGICAL  SUEVEYS  OF  THE  80UTHEEN  DISTBICT8 

OP  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


major's   CBBBE  AKD  ABALUBK   00LD-DI0etH08. 

1.— Extract  from  a  Letter  by  the  Ber.  W.  B.  Olaseb,  to  the  Oolovial 

Sbobstast. 

Jineroo,  2l8t  October,  1851. 

Sib, — In  my  last  despatch  I  stated  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
examine  the  Gourock  Range  and  the  Cnrwary  Country.  ^  I  hmre  now 
the  honour  of  reporting  to  you,  for  the  information  of  his  SxoeOenciy 
the  GoTcmor-Gheneral,  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

.  •  .  •  • 

Mr  Harflnraves  is  now  about  to  follow  this  ravine,  and  to  traT^  to 
WondiUa,  I  hope  with  success,  as  I  have  information  from  a  different 
•ODTce  that  gold  in  small  quantities  has  been  found  in  that  localily. 
The  granite  of  the  Araluen  ranges  is  in  that  direction,  succeeded  by 
alate  and  schistose  quartzes,  as  I  discovered  on  a  former  occasion*  when 
I  foUowed  out  the  edge  of  the  granite  to  the  south  eastwa^ 

The  gold,  however,  as  will  ap|>ear  shortly,  is  in  this  part  of  the 
country  not  so  much  connected  with  the  schists  as  with  tne  granitio 
rooks ;  and  to  the  relations  of  the  latter  with  that  metal,  and  the  other 
(igneous)  formations,  I  now  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention. 
•  •  .  •  • 

As  in  other  ^nites  of  the  epoch  to  which  I  am  inclined  to  refer  it* 
there  are  all  kmds  of  transitions  of  composition — ^into  ternary  granite 
of  various  proportions,  and  into  binary  compounds  of  quartz  and  M* 
spar,  felspar  and  mica,  mica  and  quartz,  quartz  and  hornblende. 
ntek^  or  true  felspar  porphyry,  of  large  composition,  occur  under  the 
form  of  dykes,  the  jomts  altering  at  the  planes  of  contact  of  the 
varieties,  and  the  apparent  dykes  assuming  a  transversal  deavage. 
But  not  unfrequently  this  appearance  of  intrusive  dykes  is  imaffinazy; 
FoUowed  out  and  carefully  examined,  these  apparent  dykes  and  veina 
are  often  found  to  be  mere  segregations  of  the  crystdline  materials  of 
the  rook  of  a  smaller  size ;  there  are  thus  passages  of  indefinite  varie^ 
from  true  granite  into  syenite,  porphyry,  and  compact  felspar,  as  well 
as  into  homblendic  rock.  The  absence  of  mica  and  the  occasional 
presence  of  talc,  in  small  crystals,  reduces  the  granite  to  the  form  of 
"  talcose  rock,"  which  in  America  is  a  matrix  of  gold. 

I  can  therefore  quite  understand  how  gold  may  be  discovered  in  a 
rook  made  up  of  granitic  material,  whether  under  the  ternary,  quater- 
nary, or  binary  form,  provided  the  materiids  be  such  as  are  known  to  be 
prevalent  in  gold-bearmg  rocks  elsewhere. 

Passing  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shoalhaven  Basin,  we  have  the 
same  phenomena  developed  in  the  Araluen  ranges,  only  on  a  wider 
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area.  I  came  to  tome  of  the  oonolasions  to  which  I  have  alluded  above 
in  the  study  of  the  apparent  dykes  and  veins  that  there  occur,  and  I 
found  that  what  might  have  been  taken  for  intrusive  dykes  of  porphvry, 
for  instance,  were  merely  bands  of  segregation,  in  which  felspar  and  the 
finer  materials  of  the  other  minerals  were  predominant.  It  was  in 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  such  rocks  that 
I  was  led  to  re-consider  a  question  which  £ul  often  occupied  my 
thoughts,  without  reference  to  that  metal ;  and  I  am  now  convinced 
that  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  that  occurrence  of  gold  in  such  rocks 
as  those  which  I  have  describe  as  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Shoalhaven 
basin,  nor  in  the  denosition  of  micaceous  sandstone,  derived  from  quarts 
and  mica,  at  an  earlv  period,  upon  the  granite  of  which  they  came,  and 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  thirist  upwards  through  such  deposits,  the 
latter  becoming  hardened  in  the  process. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  study  the  point  aeain  that  I  deemed  it  advis* 
able  to  proceed  to  the  Major's  Creek,  whidi  I  yesterday  examined. 

After  leaving  the  porphyry  of  the  Bendoura  range,  I  came  upon  a 
rock  which  mi^ht  be  called  a  pegmatitic  porphyry,  and  then  to  a  nom- 
blendic  and  micaceous  variety  orit,  a  passage  at  last  being  effected  into 
true  homblendic  granite.  I  have  no  aoubt  whatever  that  the  rocks  in 
this  transition  were  metamorphio  or  transmuted,  a  mixture  of  the  gra- 
nite and  the  porphyry.  But  when  I  had  advanced  into  the  creek,  to 
the  point  bevona  wnich  there  is  no  further  progress,  I  found  the  bar  to 
be  formed  of  a  hardened  unmicaceous  porphvritic  rock,  which  passed 
Hke  a  dvke  of  intrusion  across  the  valley,  and  formed  the  top  of  a  lofty 
waterfall  into  the  lower  purt  of  the  creek.  The  only  change  which  I 
noticed  in  the  granite  near  it,  was  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  disintegration ; 
and  in  this  disintegrated  soft  granitio  detritus,  or  rather  granitic 
materials  disintegrated  in  situ,  gold  is  in  great  abundance. 

Whatever,  therefore,  ma^  have  been  the  cause  why  the  granitio 
materials  have  undergone  this  alteration,  it  is  not  evident  that  the  more 
porphyritic  unmicaceous  rock  effected  i^  for  that  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  dismtegrate.  The  homblendic  rock  is  that  which  when  micaceous 
readily  decays ;  the  homblendic  unmicaceous  rock  seems  less  ready  to 
decay ;  but  both  are  in  some  degree  auriferous, — ^yet  I  saw  no  instance 
of  an  auriferous  rock  which  was  not  homblendic.  I  therefore  was  led 
to  a  further  conviction  of  a  view  before  taken,  that  the  gold  hereaboute 
is  connected  with  the  presence  of  hornblende,  and  is  therefore  not 
anomalous,  as  supposed  by  some  persons.  The  (juartz  is  less  developed 
in  many  parts  of  tne  gpld-beariug  detritus  than  in  other  localities  where 
quartz  seems  the  cmef  matrix.  But  in  the  true  quartz  porphyry, 
issuing  at  the  base  of  the  granitic  ranges,  I  can  discover  no  traces  of 
gold,  uough  yesterday  I  again  found  it  by  washing  the  bed  of  a  creek 
running  over  porphyry  ;  and  I  remark  further,  that,  though  I  have  also 
found  gold  in  the  Sh<Mdhaven  higher  up  than  here,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  a^nt  where  not  in  the  vicmity  of  granitic  rock  containing  horn- 
blende. Mica,  therefore,  and  felspar,  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  gold,  but  I  think  hcnmblende  and  quartz  must  be  so,  either  alone 
or  together. 

The  bearing  of  this  deduction  will  be  evident  if  we  recollect  that 
granite  such  as  Uiat  described  is  not  confined  in  this  colony  to  Araluen ; 
and  I  therefore  should  expect  to  find  gold  in  localities  where  such  a 
rock  exists,  bearing  in  mmd  other  physical  conditions,  thou^  at  a 
distance.  Indeed,  in  this  district  we  liave  seen  how  one  openmff  has 
succeeded  another,  and  I  now  learn  that  in  JiUimatong  Creek  gold  has 
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been  found.  Calling  to  remembrance  the  phenomenm  in  the  Vale  of 
Cly  wdd,  I  recollect  that  gold  was  found  near  Hortlej,  where  dinnte* 
fi;rated  granite  of  a  sixmlar  character  exists,  and  that  that  granite 
becomes  syenitic  and  porphyritio,  and  is  trayersed  by  trap. 

It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  sold  will  be  found  in  other 
localities  not  now  declared ;  and  although  1  am  still  of  opinion  that  the 
extent  of  around  occupied  by  ffold-washers  in  the  Araluen  creeks  is 
limited,  and  must  therefore  produce  a  limited  supply,  yet  the  abund- 
ance which  I  saw  myself  in  most  parts  of  the  Major^s  Greek  has  eon- 
rinced  me  that  for  a  few  months  to  come  the  people  occupied  therein 
will  be  well  remunerated.  I  carefully  inspectea  all  the  operations 
going  on,  and  saw  several  persons  with  considerable  gains. 

On  entering  the  creek,  which  is  in  appearance  in  no  way  different  at 
its  head  and  in  its  lateral  branches  from  thousands  of  low  yalle^t  in 
granitic  regions  all  oyer  the  colony,  bein^  a  mere  watercourse  draining 
smooth  grassy  downs,  I  saw  a  spot  marked  by  the  presence  of  iron- 
stone :  and  on  prospecting,  gold  was  readily  found.  Hiis  ironstone  is 
evidently  an  argillaceous  ore.  derived  probably  from  the  iron  in  disin- 
tegrated homb&nde,  and  through  it  thero  run  small  veins  of  quarts» 
which  may  have  resulted  from  the  quartz  in  the  granite  in  the  same 
way.  The  presence  of  ironstone  in  this  way  in  auriferous  localities  is 
not  a  local  but  apparontly  a  widely  existing  phenomenon.  The  occur- 
rence of  auriferous  ironstone  in  the  limestone  of  the  gullies  near  Mam- 
Ian— in  the  limestone  of  Wianbene— and  as  I  learn  from  a  specimen 
brought  by  Mr  Hargnives  from  the  vicinity  of  limestone  near  Jingery, 
is  not  without  its  significance.  It  extends  our  views  of  the  gold  ques- 
tion. As  the  gold  m  the  Major's  Creek  was  first  made  known  dj  a 
prospecting  woman,  whom  I  saw  thero  yesterday,  on  the  6th  October. 
and  is  now  remunerating  nearly  four  hundred  persons  within  the  limit 
of  a  mile,  it  is  unoertein  to  what  extont  Uie  metal  may  be  yet 
discovered 

In  order  to  enable  jou  to  realise  my  roference  to  the  gold-bearing 
rook,  I  forward  by  this  mail  a  small  packet  containing  a  row  partidee 
of  gold,  which  wero  procurod  by  washing  a  piece  of  partly  disintemted 
TOOK,  the  frtkgments  of  which  aro  also  forwarded,  taken  from  a  hole  dug 
in  the  bell  of  Major's  Creek,  by  Mr  Boyds,  of  Balalaba.  A  piece  of  the 
same  rock  in  which  I  recognised  gold  (not  disintegrated)  is  also 
enclosed. 

Besides  these  I  picked  up  from  a  small  opening  in  the  bank  of  the 
Creek,  at  a  cradle  which  had  produced  two  ounces  of  gold  beforo  noon 
yestoiday,  another  fragment  m  which  the  gold  was  prominently  stick* 
mg  out  from  it ;  and  1  found  persons  carrying  soil  horn  the  top  of 
Uie  bank  at  the  lowest  accessible  point  down  to  the  creek  to  be  wasned, 
as  it  was  found  to  be  abundant  in  gold.  The  whole  bank  on  the  opposite 
side  was  said  also  to  be  full  of  it.  I  have,  Ac., 

(Signed)  W.  B.  Clabkx. 

The  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secrotsry. 


2.  Extracts  from  a  Letter  by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clabkb  to  the  Colokux 
Sbcbbtaby  of  New  South  Wales  on  the  GFeology  of  the  County 
of  Wellesley,  with  Bemarks  upon  Maneroo  generally  and  the 
Belations  of'^ Auriferous  Bocks.— -6th  March,  1852. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  as  the  trappean  rocks  have  burst  through 
and  transmuted  the  schistose  formation,  and  also  hardened  the  regene- 
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rated  iragmeiits  of  it,  certain  members  of  the  trappean  rocks  (bein^  of 
different  epochs)  maj  have  produced  the  whole  of  the  quartzose  im- 
prefi^nations. 

If,  as  I  believe,  the  different  eruptions  of  trap  may  have  continued 
to  a  much  later  period  than  those  alluded  to,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  same  origin  which  produced  the  barren  quartz  dykes  may  have  pro- 
duced those  which  have  been  found  proline  in  gold  ;  and  as  we  find 
granitic  rocks  which  produce  that  metal  to  bo  in  intimate  association 
with  certain  kinds  of  trap,  we  shall  discover  in  the  above  disquisition  a 
bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  gold,  and  of  its  apparent 
capricious  occurrence  in  quartz,  granite,  ironstone,  and  conglomerate  of 
apparently  various  epochs. 

The  question  as  to  the  age  of  its  alluvial  deposition  is  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  and  is  by  no  means  prejudiced  by  the  above  remarks. 
I  will  only  add,  that  the  occurrence  of  peculiar  trap,  charging  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rocks  with  silica  dissolved  in  steam  (the  cooling  condensa- 
tion of  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  ori&in  of  quartz  veins),  may  have 
produced  auriferous  impregnations  as  weU  as  sihceous  ;  and  thus  where 
the  silex  was  not  in  combination  with  gold,  no  gold  can  be  found, 
though  quartz  dykes  and  veins  abound.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
occurrence  of  hornblende  in  association  with  granitic  eruptions,  and  to 
ironstones  resulting  or  not  from  the  iron  in  combination  with  horn- 
blende or  other  minerals. 

The  apparent  caprioiousness  of  the  distribution  of  gold  in  matrix 
may,  therefore,  result  altogether  from  causes  easy  to  comprehend,  but 
stiii  very  difficult  to  iUustrate  by  positive  testimony.  The  whole  ques- 
tion depends  unon  a  more  perfect  Knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess 
of  the  natural  nistory  of  trappean  eruptions. 

That  ^Id  does  not  always  occur  in  quartz-veins  of  the  same  ase,  nor 
in  all  kmds  of  granite  of  one  age,  is  a  fact  now  unanswerably  aemon- 
strated  by,  in  part,  my  present  researches.  Why  it  should  thus  occur, 
I  am,  at  present,  unwillmg  to  attempt  to  declare.  It  is,  however,  one 
step  in  the  inquiry,  to  have  shown  the  possible  variations  of  its  occur- 
rence, and  the  relationship  of  those  rocks  in  which,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  has  been  found. 

As  concluding  my  remarks  upon  the  general  geoloffical  phenomena 
of  the  district  more  especiaUy  under  review,  but  whicm  are  applicable 
to  other  portions  of  tne  Maneroo  and  of  the  colony  at  large  (where 
formations  of  similar  ages  occur),  I  think  it  right  to  mention,  that  I 
have  found  no  traces  of  what  is  called  "  forei^  arift."  The  detritus  is 
all  local,  oftentimes  over  the  rocks  whence  it  has  been  derived,  and 
more  frequently  this  detritus  consists  of  clean,  unabraded,  or  very 
slightly  rounded  fra^ents  of  quartz,  slate,  grit,  granite,  &c.,  except 
in  river  beds  where  violent  waters  produce  considerable  friction.  The 
unabraded  fragments  are  portions  of  rock,  divided  by  joints,  which 
have  been  snapped  off  by  the  expansion  under  heat  of  the  moisture 
deposited  in  the  fiissures  from  dew,  rain,  or  snow,  and  also  from  the 
efiect  of  frost.  The  rains  carry  down  the  lighter  detritus  to  the  creeks, 
where  the  softer  slates  become  disintegrated,  and  the  harder  rocky 
fragments  assume  the  usual  eharacter  of  fluviatile  drift. 
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3.  Gk>LD  ON  Slatibs. — ^Eztraot  from  Letter  of  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clabkb 
to  the  Colonial  Sbobbtabt  on  the  Auriferous  Character  of 
Maneroo.— 22nd  March,  1862. 

Hitherto  I  haye  seen  nothing  of  gold  in  this  southern  country  which 
I  could  not  satisfactorily  attribute  to  the  influence  and  existence  of 
ffranite.  Here  the  present  rocks  are  of  the  slate  formation ;  and 
from  what  I  have  seen,  and  the  examination  I  have  made  of  the  gold 
itself,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  local,  and  derived  from  the  ferruginous 
quartz- veins  which  traverse  the  slates  and  associated  grits. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  it  occurs  in  a  green  soft  muddy  slate  (looking 
blue  when  wet),  which  decomposes  into  a  greenish  mud  of  the  same 
tint,  but  not  of  the  same  component  parts,  as  that  which  supplies  gold 
in  Major's  Creek,  Araluen  ;^-I  washed  it  myself  from  that  rock. 

On  one  specimen  in  my  possession,  and  which  weighs  fifteen  grains, 
I  observe  one  side  to  be  marked  distinctly  by  the  minute  points  of 
Quartz  and  the  lamins  of  a  fine  ^t,  and  on  the  other  side  the  gold 
K>lds  over  and  entangles  several  minute  pieces  of  quartz.  All  the  gold 
that  I  have  seen,  included  in  two  or  three  ounces,  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter ;  it  has  rugged  distinct  protuberances,  produced  probably  by  its 
original  insertion  m  cellular  quartz,  or  it  has  sides  exhibiting  a  delicate 
roughness  as  if  having  been  m  contact  with  a  plane  uneven  surface. 

•  •••••• 

The  only  fact  which  I  now  wish  to  dwell  upon  briefly  is,  that  this 
prevalence  of  gold  so  far  to  the  southward  must,  in  connection  with 
the  occurrence  of  it  in  numerous  other  localities  in  whidi  I  have 
reported  its  existence,  satisfy  the  public  that  I  did  not  overrate  its 
probable  occurrence  as  co-extensive  with  the  colony,  when  long 
ago  I  encouraged  the  search  for  it  elsewhere  than  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mac({uarie. 

It  18  an  astounding  fact,  and  one  which  I  am  gratified  to  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate,  that  (taking  into  account  other  localities  in  which 
I  know  it  to  exist  beyond,  though  near  to,  the  limits  of  the  Maneroo 
district)  g^old  is  distriouted,  though  in  variable  quantities,  and  of  small 
commercial  importance,  over  a  region  which  may  be  said  to  embrace  an 
area  of  16,000  square  miles.  In  this  area  I  include  no  nortion  of  the 
country  northward  of  the  parallel  of  Marulan ;  and  I  also  excent  the 
counties  of  St  Vincent,  Dampier,  and  Auckland  t  but  I  have  included 
the  trap  country  divicUng  the  basins  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the 
Snowy  Kivers,  because  I  found  gold  at  the  junction  of  the  trap  and 
the  slates  at  one  spot,  and  there  are  geological  data  to  induce  the  con- 
clusion that  the  slate  formation  extends  under  the  overflowed  trappean 
country ;  and  as  similar  granites  to  those  in  which  I  found  gold  else- 
where liave  been  also  traced,  where  my  time  did  not  admit  of  direct 
search  for  the  metal,  I  think  the  area  defined  might  be  safely  extended. 
I  had  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  his  Excellency  the  Qovemor-G^neral, 
in  August  last,  a  fine  sample  of  gold  horn  Yass  River,  and  I  have  since 
had  the  honour  of  reporting  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tarcutta,  in  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  mo  found  it 
there,  in  reliance  upon  my  authority  that  it  there  exists. 

I  can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  whole  of  the  rtmt 
region  above  defined  to  be,  more  or  less,  auriferous. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEYS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICTS 

OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Hanoino  Rock  DiaoiNOS. — Htfothesis  of  thb  Fosmation  of 

Gold  bbnbath  thb  Sea. 

4.  Extract  from  a  Letter  by  the  Hey.  W,  B.  Clabkb  to  the  Hon.  the 
Colonial  Sbcbbtaby,  on  the  Geological  Character  and  probable 
Extent  of  the  Haneinff  Rock  Diggings,  and  on  the  continuation  of 
the  Gold-fields  to  the  Northward. 

Camp,  Peel  River,  15th  November,  1852. 

Sib, — I  do  myself  the  honour  of  reporting,  for  the  information  of 
his  Excellency  the  Goyemor-Gt)neral,  tnat  since  I  last  addressed  you, 
on  6th  November,  I  have  been  occupied  in  making  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  Creeks  comprehended  in  what  are  called  *'  the  Hanging  Rock 
Diggings  ;'*  in  revisiting  the  works  on  the  Peel  Biver ;  in  calculating 
the  heights  of  the  principal  features  in  these  districts ;  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  peculiar  geolo^pcal 
conditions  under  which  the  auriferous  rocks  and  deposits  of  the  vanoua 
localities  have  been  formed.  •  •  .  . 

Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Hanging  Book  issued  abundant 
trappean  eruptions,  in  the  form  of  the  basalt,  amygdaloid,  serpentine, 
and  diorite,  with  numerous  veins  of  quartz,  many  of  them  auriferous, 
or  filled  with  auriferous  pyrites,  or  otlier  varieties  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron ;  and  these  veins  appear  to  be  charged  with  gold,  chiefiy  when 
they  run  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  or  within  a  degree  or  two  of 
that  bearing. 

On  the  high  grounds  around  the  Hanging  Rock,  the  numbers  of  the 
plant-bearing  bed^,  viz. : — shales,  grits,  and  conglomerates— rest  in 
confusion,  or  cover,  with  their  fragments  all  the  slope ;  assisting  in 
filling  up  the  lower  portions  of  the  creeks  with  innumerable  pebbles, 
which  are  mingled  with  the  rounded  masses  of  traps  and  tne  clays 
derivable  from  the  serpentine,  that  now,  in  their  removal,  give  great 
trouble  to  the  gold-washers. 

Having  followed  up  Hookanvil  Creek  to  its  rise,  and  visited  all  the 
minor  creeks  at  its  head,  as  well  as  Oakey  Creek,  I  have  seen  that  the 
rocks  which  I  have  mentioned  are  those  alone  which  are  found ;  and  I^ 
therefore,  assume  that  the  drifb  is  all  local.  Having  also  seen  that  the 
quartz-veins  are  traceable  at  the  bottoms  of  the  creeks,  where  the. 
operations  of  the  gold- washers  have  exposed  them,  and  having  also 
broken,  from  veins  of  quartz,  fragments  richly  laden  with  gold,  I  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  whole  of  the  gold  detected 
in  these  **  diggings  "  has  been  derived  from  such  veins,  since  I  can  find 
no  trace  of  it  (except  in  one  instance,  which  was  that  of  a  nodule  of 
greenstone)  in  any  other  matrix  than  quartz,  and  is  too  unimportant  to 
take  much  notice  of  it. 

The  alluvial  gold  is  then,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  previous  destruc- 
tion of  such  veins,  or  rather  of  the  upper  portions  of  them,  when  tho 
rocks,  which  are  traversed  by  them,  once  rose  to  a  higher  level  around 
the  focus  of  impregnation.  Whether  that  impregnation  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  exhibition  of  the  forces  by  which  the  rocks,  that 
are  now  so  much  shattered,  disturbed,  and  transmuted,  were  fintt 
attacked  by  the  trappean  eruptions,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  say,  but| 
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from  the  inyestiffaiion  which  I  hare  made,  I  find  reason  to  eonehide 
that  it  is  probable  the  first  dispersion  of  the  gold  took  place  under  the 
sea,  into  which,  or  near  the  surface  of  which,  the  trap  was  outpoured. 
Hie  presence  of  waters  in  the  dispersion  of  the  superficial  demtns — 
the  mlinff  up  of  the  creeks — and  the  rounding  and  abrading  of  the 
steep  walls  which  border  the  fi$9ure$  in  which  these  creeks  occur  (for 
thej  are  little  else),  is  prored  eieariy  enough  by  the  condition  of  those 
creeks  and  their  slluria.  But  I  find  traces,  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind, 
of  the  presence  of  waters  at  the  time  of  the  fcMrmation  of  the  Terns, 
and  of  some  of  the  trappean  rocks  in  which  gold  is  now  found.  In 
what  are  called  **  the  dry  diggings,'*  the  chief  alluvia  are  decomposed 
serpentine  and  fraffments  of  what  some  persons  persist  in  describing  as 
**  burnt  quartz,*'  with  some  ferruginous  days,  which  cannot  be  doubted 
as  deriTed  from  a  rock  containing  some  lime,  some  magnesia,  and  much 
alumina.  The  black  soil  in  the  hdlows,  which  are  often  swampy,  is, 
probably,  the  evidence  of  the  sojourn  of  atmospheric  waters,  into  which 
some  gold  would,  necessarily,  oe  washed  in  heavy  rains.  The  lime 
which,  even  at  the  Hanging  Sock,  occurs  in  noduliur  concretions,  just 
as  on  the  plains  of  tra^ean  alluvium,  all  over  the  oolonjr,  and  which  I 
have  never  found  wantmg  in  the  first  flats  below  a  trap  hill,  is  natinmlly 
enough  accounted  for.  It  is  a  modem  tufa,  and  has  in  many  instances, 
as  I  have  seen  in  the  heaps  of  cradled  rubbish  picked  up,  held  small 
particles  of  gold.  It  occurs  in  another  form  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
creeks,  where  it  encrusts  the  face  of  the  rooks,  and  cements  the  pebbles 
entangled  at  eveiy  little  fall ;  and  tins  tufa  is  equally  common  in  one 
creek  as  another,  occurring  wherever  water  brings  down  calearooos 
matter,  and  which  can  be  subjected  to  evaporation.  The  magnesia  is, 
no  doubt,  derived  from  the  serpentine.  The  abundance  of  hornblende 
in  the  trap  wiU,  probably,  account  for  the  great  development  of  fer- 
ruginous matter.  These  minerals,  therefbro,  prove  nothing  f(Hr  or 
against  the  point  which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  such  studies.  •  .  •  • 

It  will  be  gathered,  then,  that  I  believe  the  dispersion  of  the  first 
gold  from  the  quartz-veins  which  have  been  destroyed,  took  place, 
probably,  under  the  waters  of  a  shallow  ocean.  To  assume  otherwise 
forces  the  admission  of  a  terrestrial  water  supply,  for  which  the  moun* 
tains  do  not  appear  to  have  furnished  a  sufficient  means.  If  we  ima- 
gine a  reservoir,  which,  breaking  its  bounds,  carried  all  before  it,  and 
so  spread  the  gold  along  existing  slopes  and  the  bottoms  of  excavated 
oreexs,  then  we  must  have  mountains  far  higher  than  any  now  in  exist* 
enoe.  But  we  have  seen  already  that  the  veins  carrying  gold  still  exist, 
are  still  prolific,  and  that  the  tops  of  them  are  the  destroyed  sources  oC 
the  drift  gold ;  and  yet,  in  the  "  dry  diggings  "  at  "  Hanging  Book,** 
in  the  decomposed  sernentine,  the  sold  is  as  much  water-worn  as  any* 
where  else,  and  these  oiggings  are  rail  2,200  feet  above  the  gold-wash* 
ings  in  the  Peel  I 

vHiere  is  but  one  other  supposition  to  explain  this  phenomenon— viz., 
that  of  a  long  drift  passage  from  a  distance,  but  it  is  physically  impos* 
sible  that  sucn  a  case  comd  have  happened.  The  gold  would,  in  that 
case,  have  been  more  widely  difiused  on  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  not  so  precariously  distribute.  Far  to  the  southward 
tlie  main  range  stands  like  a  high  barrier  over  the  basins  of  the  Hunter 
and  other  coast  rivers,  and  the  only  higher  ground  to  the  northward  is 
on  the  narrow  table-land  of  New  England,  whence  the  waters  flow  in 
the  other  direction. 
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Another  proof  has  been  found  by  me,  as  I  beliere,  of  the  raliditj  of 
mj  opinion. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  produce  of  a  jnreat  manj  claims,  both  on 
the  Peel  and  on  tlie  creeks  flowing  to  it,  I  nnd  that  there  are  seyeral 
Tarieties  (in  appearance)  of  gold  m  these  "  digsinss ;"  that  the  water* 
worn  dark  gold  retains  its  character  flrom  the  ni^^iest  ground  to  tiie 
lowest,  that  the  largest  and  most  beaten  lumps  occur  lugh  up  as  well  as 
below,  and  in  greater  proportion,  and  that  the  bright  unbraded  sold 
only  occurs  close  to  the  occurrence  of  veins  now  producing  it.  In  a 
churn  opened  hj  Mr  Weller  and  lieutenant  Birch,  a  quarts-rein  waa 
exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  Hookanvil  Creek.  Immediatelj  below 
was  the  claim  of  Messrs  Doyle  and  M*Dougall.  I  saw  in  their  nan  on 
the  10th  instant  a  considerable  amount  of  water-worn  gold,  ana  oiUr 
one  piece  of  Tery  bright  and  almost  crystallised  gold.  No  doubt,! 
think,  can  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  the  one  in  an  ancient  dispersion  firom 
the  now-destroyed  upper  portions  of  existing  veins,  and  of  tbe  other  in 
the  recent  destruction  of  the  auriferous  vein  in  the  claim  abore.  No 
eye  accustomed  to  observation  could  be  deceived. 

I  have,  then,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  gold  was  in  part  formed 
under  and  disnersed  bv  ocean  waters,  probably  at  the  epoch  when, 
having  descended  to  aomit  the  deposit  of  the  youneer  carboniferous 
deposits,  the  country  again  rose  to  the  surface,  and  the  rising  sea- 
bottom  became  exposed  to  tiie  wear  and  tear  of  the  waves,  whidi 
carried  off  much  of  the  higher  portions,  disinte^ted  the  serpentine 
bands  into  clay,  and  left  the  gold  in  it  and  below  it ;  and,  as  suggested, 
this  might  have  been  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  outbre^dc 
of  the  elevating  forces,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  tnmsmuting,  dis* 
turbing,  and  fracturing  trap,  which  assisted  in  the  production  of  Bili« 
cious  impregnations  and  the  accompanying  gold. 

The  appearance  of  the  silicious  rock  to  iae  eastward  is  that  of  chert» 
or  deposit  firom  heated  water ;  and  supposing  that  the  sea  was  just 
overlying  the  locality  of  eruption  (and  there  is  little  need,  perhaps,  to 
suggest  that  trap  rocks  were  formed  under  water),  it  is  natimd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  water  would  boil,  and  be  converted  into  a  highly  solvent 
principle,  by  the  aid  of  the  alkali  in  the  trap  whence  the  felspar  was 
partly  derived. 

Hence  I  infer  that  this  cherty  rock  was  formed,  as  well  as  the  ser- 
pentine, in  the  sea ;  and  I  have  already  in  a  former  report  suggested 
that  quartz-veins,  as  we  see  them  in  Australia,  were  i«obably  formed 
by  the  direct  affency  of  steam. 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  may  have  been  the  case,  it  is  likely  that 
the  i^old  itself,  found  so  generally  in  quarts,  may  have  had  a  similar 
origin,  for  (whether  formed  under  the  sea  or  not)  water*  in  my  opinion, 
must  have  been  present  during  the  formation  of  such  gold. 

The  common  opinion  that  gold  is  formed  in  quartz  by  the  direct 
agency  of  melting  heat  is  so  contradictory  to  all  1  have  seen,  that  I 
cannot  accede  to  the  statement  that  such  is  the  way  in  which  gold  and 
quartz  have  been  united. 

It  is  quite  certain,  from  such  examination  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  that  the  gold,  and  the  quartz  containing  it,  must  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time,  ox  by  the  operation  of  the  same  process. 
And  even  if,  as  I  have  before  supposed,  some  gold  has  been  ^ectro- 
tvped  on  the  surface  of  quarlz-vems,  this  does  not  contradict  the  belief 
tnat  gold  in  quartz,  crystallised  with  quartz,  and  occurring,  as  it  ofteu 
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does,  in  the  cayitiea  of  qnartz-Teins,  which  are  perfectly  closed,  niaj 
haye  had  a  contemporaneous  origin. 

Now,  I  have  always  found  that  when  gold-bearing  quartz  iB/kted, 
the  tendency  of  the  gold  is  to  run  into  spheroidal  or  globular  snot — a 
property,  I  belieye,  under  some  circumstances,  of  other  metals  also. 
A  specimen  of  partlj-fbsed  quartz,  from  Mount  Alexander,  contained 
gold,  when  broken,  m  such  spherical  forms  as  I  mention ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  gold  originally  in  the  quartz  had  been  thus  melted  and  collected. 
Similar  results  have  been  exhibited  to  me  by  persons  employed  in  arti- 
ficially melting  gold  rocks.  And  if  we  regard  the  intensity  of  diy 
heat  sufficient  to  do  what  is  laid  to  its  chai*ge,  the  effect  of  that  heat 
would  have  been  the  fusion  of  the  gold  out  ofquartz,  and  not  its  reten- 
tion under  the  forms  which  we  often  find  it.  Aud,  moreover,  gold  often 
occurs  in  conglomerates  cementing  the  pebbles,  and  in  argillaceous  iron 
ore  (a  hydrous  product),  without  the  slightest  sign  of  heat,  such  as  is 
supposed,  on  the  pebbles,  or  the  iron. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  connection  between  rocks  of  igneous  origin 
and  the  formatfon  of  gold  is  undoubted,  that  quartz  majr  be  eonsiderod 
a  matrix  of  gold,  and  certain  trap  rocks  the  generators,  it  by  no  means 
IbUows,  with  all  the  light  we  have  now  on  the  existence  and  action  of 
such  forces  as  thermo-electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  Slo.,  acting 
slowly  for  long  periods  of  time,  or  rapidly  and  momentarily,  that  we 
are  to  accept,  without  a  question  or  a  doubt,  the  commonly  declared 
opinion  that  when  gold  is  found  in  quartz  it  is  melted  into  it,  and  when 
gold  is  not  found  in  cavernous  quartz  it  is  melted  out  of  it. 

If  the  geological  facts,  exhibited  at  the  Hanging  Bock,  did  not  neces- 
sarily IcM  me  to  this  discussion,  I  would  not  here  have  introduced  it, 
but  the  exposition  of  nature  in  this  locality  seems  to  me  to  be  so 
instructive,  that  I  would  not  pass  over  the  opportunity  of  recording 
niy  opinions.  .  . 

Looking  at  the  disposition  of  the  waters  between  this  neighbourhood 
and  the  head  of  the  Hastings  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bingera  on  the 
other,  I  expect  to  find  that  in  a  northward  direction  from  Gobrabfdd  to 
the  latter  gold-field  the  precious  metal  will  be  found  generally  distri- 
buted over  a  breadth  of  country  perhaps  thirty  miles  wide,  because  in 
that  area  the  rocks,  so  far  as  1  am  at  present  acquainted  with  them, 
are  frequently  such  as  are  in  connection  with  gold.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  creeks  falling  into  the  Apsley  is  precisely  that  of 
the  creeks  falling  into  the  Peel,  only  in  traverse  order,  and  there  are 
other  superficial  physical  dispositions  of  the  country  which  give  to 
many  parts  of  the  area  I  have  named  the  features  of  a  gold  country. 

The  very  circumstances  which  I  have  detailed  of  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  district  will  show  that  here  we  have  only  limited  areas  for 
alluvial  diggings,  but  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  men  of  capital  the 
quartz- veins  themselves  would  produce  considerable  gains;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  were  the  ground  fairly  tried,  it  might  yield  some 
addition. 

There  is  a  quartz-vein  on  the  range  between  the  Peel  and  Duncan's 
Creek,  which  is  supposed  to  be  rich ;  it  has  not  been  wrought,  and  the 
ground  near  and  Dclow  it  is,  I  believe,  untried.  I  know  of  several 
other  veins  which  are  auriferous.  There  are,  however,  other  systems 
of  veins  which  traverse  the  quartzite  and  jasperoid  rocks  as  well  as  the 
metamorphic  shales  and  slates.  I  found  several  in  the  ranges  between 
the  Feel  and  Duncan's  Creek,  which  show  that  there  must  have  been 
several  periods  of  silicious  impregnation. 
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Whether  my  judgment  is  right  or  wrong  in  thi«  respect  future 
research  will  discover. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  throw  out  these  preliminary  hints,  in  order 
to  offer  encouragement  to  such  as  may  be  disposed  to  assist  in  deter- 
mining whether  **  The  Hanging  Bock  Diggings  "  are  an  exception  to  a 
rule,  or  what  I  believe  them  to  be — the  outsk&ts  of  a  field  of  far  wider 
extent.  I  have,  Sio.,  W.  B.  Cljlbks. 

The  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


5.  Extract  from  the  Bev.  Mr  Cljlbkb's  Eepobt  to  the  Colonial  Ss- 

CBETABY,  expressing  his  views  relative  to  the  dispersion  of  Gold  in 

Australia. 

Peel  Biver,  24th  November,  1852. 

It  will  easily  occur  to  a  reflecting  person  that,  if  gold  has  been  almost 
universally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  our  declivities,  there  must 
have  been  a  sufficient  cause  of  dispersion.  I  have  already  stated  my 
belief  that  the  gold  was  in  some  oases  collected,  from  the  rocks  that 
held  it,  into  the  hollows  in  which  it  is  now  found  in  decomposed  mate- 
rials, whilst  the  localities  alluded  to  were  under  the  ocean.  Admitting 
this,  we  have  still  to  account  for  its  dispersion  alone  channels  now 
occupied  by  running  waters  of  feeble  power  since  the  devation  of  the 
present  dry  land  above  the  sea. 

I  will,  however,  mention  that  the  amount  of  evidence,  from  a  collec- 
tion  of  observations  recorded  by  the  various  travellers  and  navigators 
in  Australasia,  is  so  great  in  favour  of  a  former  much  more  moist  condi- 
tion of  climate  than  now  obtains,  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that,  in  a  previous  geological  epoch,  water9 
which  were  capable  of  producing  effects  such  as  those  shown  by  the 
wide- spread  local  detritus  and  deeply-accumulated  alluvia  of  the 
country  north-west  of  the  Liverpool  Kange,  and  capable  of  dispersing 
gold  as  we  now  find  it  dispersed  (which  the  present  streams  could  not 
have  dispersed  under  any  known  conditions  of  the  present  climate)^ 
must  have  occupied  a  more  extensive  area  than  any  internal  waters 
occupy  at  the  present  day. 


THE  BOCKY  BI7EB  GOLD-DIGGINGS. 

6.  Extracts  from  a  Letter  by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clabkb  to  the  Hon. 
the  Colonial  Sbcbbtaby,  on  the  Geological  formation  and  auri* 
ferous  character  of  the  country  between  the  heads  of  the  M'Leay 
and  Gwydir  Bivers. 

Armidale,  14th  February,  1853 
Sib, — I  do  myself  the  honour  of  reporting  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  some  account  of  the  formatioii 
and  auriferous  character  of  the  country  which  I  have  been  occupied  ii^ 
exploring  since  I  addressed  you  from  Waleha. 

1.  The  area  in  (question  comprises  a  section  from  the  falls  of  the  Tiah 
Biver,  to  a  few  miles  north  of  Boorolong,  and  embraces  the  sources  of 
the  M*Leay  Biver  as  far  as  the  Gyra,  and  the  heads  of  the  Gwydir  as 
far  as^the  lowest  gold- washings  on  the  Uralla  or  Bocky  Biver. 
.  In  the  course  of  my  traverses  I  have  crossed  *'  The  Dividing  Bange  " 
at  eight  different  points  within  the  space  occupied  by  it  in  that  area, 
exclusive  of  those  before  mentioned.    I  found  it  composed  of  granite. 
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and  rarions  trappean  prodnoto,  audi  aa  basalt^  ipreenatone,  porphyritic 

Seenstono,  and  some  porphyry,  these  having  intimate  relations  with 
e  granite,  into  which  there  appears  oeeasionally  to  be  a  direct  pas- 
sage, though  some  of  them  hare  also  risen  throogh  the  granite  at  a 
later  period  of  emptiony  and  have  jnrodneed  sensible  effeots  upon  the 
granite  itself  as  well  as  npon  the  schistose  formationB  which  abut  upon 
ihegranite  towards  the  sonth-east and  east. 

The  granite  itself,  except  in  one  instance,  npon  the  Gym  Birer, 
assumes  a  nodular  concretionary  structure,  decomposing  into  rounded* 
smooth,  and  dome-like  masses,  or  into  separate  ton  reposing  upon  each 
other  in  picturesque  forms,  as  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  ookmyy 
although  the  blooES  which  adorn  the  latter  are  of  more  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. The  pontions  of  these  masses  on  each  other  at  the  junction  of 
the  frequently  horiaontal  joint  {Janes,  give  the  appearance  of  an  arti- 
ficial character  to  some  of  them ;  but  probably  the  ingenuity  of  aian 
could  not  produce  such  a  delicate  adjustment  of  ponoMPous  and  iin<- 
wieldy  rocas  as  the  elements  of  nature  have  accomplished  by  disinte- 
grating the  surface  till  these  blocks  become  balanced  upon  a  mere  p<Mnt 
or  very  narrow^  base.  This  phenomenon  is  rerj  common  in  granite 
jeffions,  and  it  is  mentioned  here,  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  gnniite 
ofthe  northern  as  well  as  of  the  southCTn  pwts  of  New  South^iValea 
has  been  subjected  to  very  great  decay,  and  that  it  was  once  more  Gmi<- 
tinuous  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  than  it  is  at  present.  Hiii 
is  a  point  of  importance  in  considering  the  probable  origm  of  much  of 
the  gold  that  is  distributed  over  the  granite  oountzy.  The  mineral 
constituents  of  the  granite  are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  the  elements 
vary  in  size  and  arrangements.  Hornblende  enters  very  considerably 
as  an  element  of  the  granite. 

The  exception  as  to  the  structure  ofthe  granite  upon  the  Gjra  ixm- 
sists  in  its  presenting  horizontal  joint-planes  in  such  succession  as  to 

£'ve  the  appearance  of  bedding.  It  is  m  this  locahty  that  the  granite 
IS  been  nssured  and  rent  into  gullies,  just  as  the  schistose  rooka  of 
the  Apsley  are  further  south ;  and  a  similar  passage,  br  a  raeoeasioii 
of  falls,  is  thus  furnished  to  the  eastern  waters  to  leap  nom  the  table- 
land into  the  channel  of  the  M'Leay,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  all 
the  a£Buents  and  sources  of  that  river. 

The  superficial  character  of  the  granite  country  to  the  westward  ia 
smoothness,  the  falls  to  the  Gwvdir  basin  being  crested  by  a  flat  and 
comparatively  low  tract,  where  tne  granite  forms  the  Dividing  Bidge. 
The  prominent  points  along  this  ridge  are  all  trappean. 

%  As  much  of  the  Salisbury  and  Hamham  Hill  trap  is  highly  silioious^ 
the  altered  rock  is  also  silicined,  and  it  is  very  probaole  that  tne  Quarts* 
veins  of  a  contemporaneous  period  may  have  oeen  by  its  a^ncy  rormed 
in  the  sedimentary  as  well  as  in  the  granitic  formations  mto  which  it 
has  intruded. 

The  schists,  as  well  as  the  granite,  have  been  subjected  to  the  effeeta 
of  some  destructive  agency,  independent  of  mere  weathtrinf. 

3.  In  many  instances  there  is  tne  dearest  possible  proof  that  basalts, 
as  well  as  greenstones,  have  risen  through  the  granite,  which  they  over- 
flow, producing  in  their  disintegration  by  water  the  black  soil  of  the 
plains,  which  covers  up  very  mquently  the  basset  edges  of  schistoae 
and  quartzose  rocks. 

The  trap  of  the  Dividing  Bange,  at  Williwa,  which  is  in  such  intimate 
association  with  granite,  assumes  the  granitic  form,  presenting  a  series 
of  bosses  which  slope  away  in  less  and  less  prominent  forms,  and  leave 
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upon  the  horizon  the  outline  of  those  similarly  nndulatinff  ranges  which 
characterise  the  existence  of  auriferous  granite  tracts.  Such  is  Uie  case 
with  the  Araluen  Sange,  and  with  the  auriferous  granite  lulls  between 
Omeo  and  Mount  Buffalo,  and  indeed  everywhere  in  which  I  found  to 
the  southward  gold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granite.  It  is  the  nodular 
structure  which  produces  these  rolling  outlines,  as  it  is  the  prismatic 
which  forms  the  peaks  of  porphyritic  granite  and  basaltic  rocKs.  None 
of  ihese  must  be  neglected,  m  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
auriferous  character  of  a  distant  range  from  its  superficial  appearance. 

4.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in  tuis  respect, 
the  prismatic  outlines  belong  to  the  more  recent  portions  of  an  igneous 
overaow,  and  the  nodular  form  is  most  frequently  associated  with  such 
^anitic  tracts  as  are  found  to.be  auriferous.  The  experience  I  obtained 
in  this  respect  in  the  southern  counties  has  been  confirmed  by  my 
obserrations  in  the  counties  of  Inglis,  Hardinge,  and  Sandon ;  and  as 
in  the  former,  so  in  the  latter,  homblendic  and  quartcose  granites 
which  are  porphyritic  appear  to  be  more  associated  with  gold  uian  Uie 
other  varieties  or  that  rock. 

There  can  be  no  doubts  at  least,  that  gold  in  this  part  of  New 
England  is  most  abundantly  found  where  granite  has  b^n  disturbed 
andoyerfiowed  by  homblendic  trap. *  This  deduction  has  been  con* 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  observers 
amone;8t  the  gold-washers  alons  the  Uralla  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed. The  hills  exhibit  in  we  intimate  association  of  the  granitic 
and  trappean  rocks,  the  peculiar  outline  above  alluded  to,  and  a  position 
at  the  head  of  drainages  (running  into  the  M'Leay  and  forming  that 
river^  which  I  have  found  to  be  auriferous.  A  similar  association  of 
eranite  and  trap  is  also  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  country 
between  the  Bundara  Kiver  and  the  Tine  joining  Boorolong  nnd  Ollera, 
for  some  distance  west  of  the  Dividing  Hange ;  and  there  again  we  find 
gold.  In  these  and  many  other  cases  to  the  northward  of  the  present 
area,  as  well  as  to  the  westward,  there  is  the  same  relationship  with 
trap  and  granite  in  association  with  gold,  to  tha  xeneral  exclusion  of 
auriferous  quartz  in  association  with  schists,  although  it  is  certain,  from 
an  infinity  of  circumstances,  that  the  trap  is  younger  than  the  schistose 
rocks,  for  they  are  transmuted  by  it. 

5.  Thai  quartsn^fu  bearing  gold  do  exist,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
reason  to  believe,  even  as  respects  the  granite  itself;  but,  as  about 
Major's  Creek  in  the  Araluen  Field,  so  along  the  Bocky  Biver  (Uralla) 
field,  these  veins  are  generally  small,  and  are  connected  with  porphyritic 
patches,  in  which  there  is  ferruginous  matter,  and  the  quartz  appears 
to  have  been  segregated.  More  to  the  westward  there  are  auriferous 
quarts-DtftW  in  scmstose  beds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
Bingera  gold-field,  as  well  as  in  the  Macquarie  basin ;  but  the  quartz- 
beds  which  are  so  common  in  the  schistose  regions  are  scarcely  ever 
auriferous ;  and  I  am  led,  by  a  multiplicity  of  facts  all  bearing  one  way, 
to  conclude,  that  in  New  South  Wales,  if  any  of  the  auriferous  rocks 
can  be  considered  anomalous^  the  anomaly  is  not  in  the  association  of 
gold  and  granite,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  is  always  found  to  be 
somewhat  auriferous,  and  generally  more  so  than  the  schists. 

I  need  do  little  more  to  ulustrate  this  fact,  than  mention  the  Araluen 
country ;  that  along  the  Mitta  Mitta,  and  between  it  and  Mount  Alex- 
ander, including  the  Ovens  Grold  Field,  Moamba,  and  other  tracts  in 
the  Maneroo  distridi  and  along  the  Alps ;  all  of  which  exhibit  the 
same  superficial  features  and  similar  relations  between  granite  and 
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gold,  wbilsi  ifvide  and  leDgthened  tracts  where  quartz  hedt  interpolale 
BchistP,  and  even  qiiartz-tretn«  (of  certain  normal  directions)  reticulatiug 
these,  are  barren,  Should  it  be  argued  that  the  gold  whioh  is  so 
universally  distributed  over  tracts  of  granite,  circumstanced  as  I  hare 
described,  was  origiually  deriyed  from  quartz-bearing  schists,  which 
have  been  denuded  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  the  fragments  je% 
remaining,  in  which  case  the  higher  tracts  of  these  fragmentary  schists 
ought  to  oe  auriferous  if  any  are  so,  it  must  be  left  to  the  asserters  of 
that  doctrine  to  show  by  indubitable  proof  that  such  must  have  beea 
the  case.  For  myself  I  can  only  say,  that,  haying  sought  for  such 
instances  of  auriferous  schists,  I  have  never  found  any  immediately 
over  auriferous  granite,  at  high  elevations ;  and  1  have,  over  and  over 
again,  found  granite  at  nearly  all  elevations  parallel  with  those  of 
existing  unauriferous  schists,  to  be  auriferous.  In  the  character  of 
the  gold  itself,  there  is  also  a  clear  proof  that  it  has  not  always  had 
the  same  origin  in  time  or  the  same  matrix.  Whilst  gold  derivea  from 
veins  of  quartz  in  schist  puts  on  divers  distinct  and  remarkable  forms, 
gold  foimd  over  granite  bears  a  kind  of  universal  cliaraoter;  being 
granular,  fine,  and  of  similar  purity,  such  as  well  could  be  supposed  to 
have  been  once  entangled  amidst  the  granular  elements  of  gramtie 
.rock.  There  is  little  difference  in  these  respects  between  the  gold  of 
the  Uralla,  of  the  Araluen,  or  of  the  Ovens  Gold  Field.  It  is 
immediate]]^  recognised  by  its  features. 

6.  1  he  origin  of  the  gold,  therefore,  if  derived  from  the  same  foftmat- 
tions  as  those  of  which  portions  are  still  in  existence,  must  be  sought  not 
in  the  compact  baked  silicious  grits  and  conglomerates,  but  in  the  granite 
itself;  and  I  will  now  advance  a  reason  why  I  think  in  that  portion  of 
the  granite  which  was  once,  or  is  now,  in  contact  with  trap  of  some 
kind,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  surfaces  of  the  granite  or  at  the  outer 
portions  of  the  formation,  in  contact  with  some  other  formation. 

7.  It  has  been  shown  already  that  gold  occurs  at  the  Hanging  Book, 
and  on  thef  eel  in  quartz*veins.  in  association  with  trap,  passing  through 
altered  rooks,  and  tne  source  of  the  gold  is,  in  such  a  case  (whether  the 
veins  traverse  schists  or  shales,  or  ssndstones,  or  any  other  rock),  not 
in  the  rock  bearing  the  veins,  but  far  below,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  granite,  the  existence  of  which  was  demonstrated  at  a  lower  level 
in  the  bottom  and  ranges  of  Duncan's  Creek.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
granite  itself  the  conditions  may  be  widely  different. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  metals  frequently  occur  at  the  junction 
of  granite  vv  ith  other  formations,  and  that  in  some  countries  (Brazil 
and  Kussia).  even  stratified  rocks  become  completely  charged  by  gold, 
under  the  influence  of  the  igneous  agents  that  nave  transmuted  them. 

What  reason  can  there  be  to  doubt,  that  certain  granites  which  are 
intimately  allied  to  such  ordinary^  igneous  agents  may  not  originally 
have  been  charged  with  gold  whilst  soft,  under  the  ocean,  by  intrusive 
affcnts  which  may  have  also  produced,  by  the  assistance  of  steam,  veins 
of  auriferous  quartz  of  various  inclinations  to  the  horizon  passing 
through  schists  not  visibly  overlying  granite,  or  themselves  have 
ielaborated  the  gold  b^  agency  of  forces  yet  imperfectly  known,  at  the 
upper  surfaces  of  their  masses,  where  tney  were  in  contact  with  over- 
lying  masses. 

A  nietamorphic  action  in  all  probability  would  be  traced  (perhaps  an 
interchange  and  commingling  of  elements  or  of  the  dispositions  of  these), 
could  we  strip  the  granite  of  its  thick  covering  ol^basalt  or  greenstone 
or  other  igneous  matter ;   and  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  action 
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would  bo  found  to  have  extended  in  such  a  manner  into  the  surface  of 
the  granite,  as  to  allow  for  a  certain  thickness  of  auriferous  deposit.  I 
conceive  this  to  have  been  the  case.  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General,  as  well  as  the  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary,  will  re« 
member  the  example  of  granite  covered  by  gold  which  I  had  tlie 
pleasure  of  exhibitmg  to  tnem  in  August,  1852,  from  Major's  Creek, 
in  which  the  gold  was  in  union  with  segregated  quartz  and  iron ;  and 
this  specimen  waA  in  conjunction  with  a  porphyritic  vein.  Now,  what 
baa  occurred  in  the  Araluen  gold-field  and  on  the  Mitta  Mitta  (in  both 
of  which  localities  I  separated  gold  irom  granite  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer)  has  occurred  on  the  Eocky  River.  In  one  of  the  workings  I 
pointed  out  to  the  gold-washers  a  decomposing  flakjr  covering  from  a 
large  drifted  mass  of  granite  with  particles  of  gold  visibly  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye  ;  and  this  could  not  have  been  washed  into  it.  It  was 
there,  because  the  granite  in  which  it  was  found  contained  it,  before 
the  boulder  had  been  rolled  down  from  above.  It  belonged  to  a  mass 
which  in  all  probability  had  been  at  the  outside  of  the  granite 
formation. 

8.  What  is  there  strange  in  the  belief,  that  on  the  outside  of  masses, 
that  is,  at  the  planes  of  junction  of  overlying  and  underlying  masses, 
thermo-electricity  and  other  allied  agents  may  have  elaborated  the 
work  of  metallic  production,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  quarts- 
veins  of  the  Peel  niverP 

That  the  granite  and  the  overlying  trap  were,  one  or  both,  formed 
tinder  the  ocean,  or  that  the  granite  descended  below  the  ocean  level, 
and  so  became  heated,  since  its  original  formation,  and  thus  assisted  in 
the  changes  of  structure  which  have  been  mentioned,  is  not  very  im- 
probable ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  .the  basaltic  and  other  trappean 
rocks  which  now  pierce  and  overflow  the  granite,  were  (by  the  descent 
to  the  heated  regions)  then  produced  from  the  lower  portions  of  the 
granitic  nucleus. 

It  may  be  conceived  how,  under  such  a  condition,  the  gold  may  have 
been  produced  under  the  ocean  level,  just  as  when  the  auriferous  mass 
in  reasconding  became  exposed  to  the  denuding  power  of  the  waves, 
and  to  the  eflect  of  pressure,  its  surface  and  slopes  would  be  rent  and 
fissured,  and  the  softer  parts  being  removed,  the  heavier  gold  would  be 
left,  as  it  is  now  found,  scattered  over  the  surface  or  collected  in  hollows 
then  first  formed,  afterwards  to  be  attacked  by  elemental  forces  of  the 
upper  air,  the  floods  and  streams  of  the  modem  epoch. 

9.  If  such  an  origin  for  the  ^old  over  granite  be  admitted,  we  ought 
to  find  some  corroborating  circumstance  to  correspond.  It  is  de* 
termined  that  boracic  acid  rises  with  steam  in  the  "  lagunes  "  of  Tuscany 
in  connection  with  igneous  agency  (Murchison).  It  is  also  found  in 
association  with  deposits  of  rock  salt,  and  may  be,  therefore,  in  some 
way  present  in  sea-water  or  others  during  a  plutonic  eruption.  *'  The 
transmission  of  mineral  matter  from  the  igneous  and  heatmg  body  into 
the  prior  formed  rocks,  whether  these  were  or  were  not  consolidated, 
seems  well  shown  when  boracic  acid  is  present  among  the  former.** 
The  celebrated  geologist  (Sir  H.  de  la  Beche)  from  whom  these 
words  are  quoted,  explains  the  well-known  fact  that  tourmaline  occurs 
on  the  outer  portion  of  granite.  He  adds  further  :  '*  The  boracic  acid 
might,  indeed,  have  sole^  escaped  out  of  the  granitic  mass,  and  meeting 
witn  the  other  essential  parts  or  schorl,  have  produced  the  latter  minend 
amid  the  grains  of  mechanically-formed  rocks  thus  acted  upon."  Again, 
ho  says,  **  The  presence  of  a  mineral  in  any  abandance  which  con- 
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tains  boraoic  acid  as  an  essential  ingredient  is  one  of  importance, 
more  particularly  when  we  refer  to  the  researches  of  M.  JBbeilmen,  he 
haTing  shown  that  by  employing  that  acid  as  a  solvent^  at  an  elerated 
temperatore,  minerals  may  be  produced  bv  the  evaporation  of  this  sol- 
▼Wit,  some  of  them  gems,  such  as  rubiei.  And  in  a  note,  he  <^witeB 
the  result  of  M.  £belmen*s  experiments  to  have*  been  the  "  production  of 
rMes,  tappkiregy  cktyscberyl,  chrygoUte^  ekromaie  i^  inm^  and  atiers" 

10.  Now,  it  is  moat  remarkable,  that  all  over  the  tracts  in  whioh  gold 
occurs  amongst  granite,  such  as  the  Ovens,  the  Alps,  and  New  England, 
the  gold  is  accompanied  by  a  marvellous  abundance  of  ru^iei^  sappkiret, 
and  other  gems,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  magnetio  iron  (vul- 
garly  called  emery),  though  true  emery  does  occur,  whilst,  in  other 
localities  of  gold,  magnetic  iron  is  a  principal  indication  of  the  metal. 
In  the  New  England  gold  districts,  as  m  the  southern  districto  of 
granite,  the  indicSbions  are  rubies  and  sapphires. 

11.  The  Bocky  Biver  is  a  western  water ;  Tilbuster  Creek  an  eaeUrm 
water. 

So  abundant  are  these  gems,  that  they  may  be  procured  anywhere  in 
the  surface  drift  of  New  England,  and  in  the  granitic  tracts,  in  any 
quantity  and  of  idl  sixes.  Most  of  them  are  water*wom,  in  i^ut  the 
aame  degree  as  the  g^d,  but  I  have  found  some  perfect  unabraded 
crjTstals  of  the  usuid  octahedron  form,  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  identity.  My  opinion  is,  for  reasons  stated  above,  that  these 
gems  have  been  elaborated  in  the  way  mentioned,  at  the  outside  of  the 
granite,  or  at  its  junction  with  overlying  rocks ;  and,  as  constant  con- 
comitants of  gold  in  the  granitic  region,  and  regarded  by  the  gold- 
washers  as  the  truest  indication  of  that  metal,  they  must  be  consicbred 
as  having  a  derivation  from  the  .same  geological  surfaces.  I  know  but 
of  one  mstance  in  all  Australia  of  the  occurrence  of  these  rubies  in 
any  sedimentary  rock ;  that  is  at  Ka^ron,  on  the  Bichmond  Biver, 
where  spinel  rubies  of  minute  proportions  occur  abundantly  in  a  fine 
sandstone  of  that  carboniferous  tract;  these  were,  perhaps,  derived 
from  the  igneous  rocks  of  which  most  of  the  beds  m  the  Bichmond 
district  are  the  re-oompoeed  materials. 

12.  Probably  the  pomt  may  be  conceded,  that  the  gold  as  well  as  the 
gems  in  Uie  granite  country  had  its  matrix  on  the  outer  portions  of  the 
granite,  and  the  granite  at  the  junction  of  other  rocks.  Some  of  these 
having  been  denuded,  as  we  have  seen  already,  much  disintegrated  and 
decayed,  the  heavy  gems  and  the  heavier  gold  have  been  left  in  the 
fframtic  sand,  and  m  tiie  scaly  soft  surfaces  of  still  decomposing  drifted 
blocks  of  granite,  now  filling  the  creeks  and  river  beds,  and  whioh 
once  belonged  to  the  upper  and  outer  portion  of  the  granite  masses. 

13.  Being  under  this  impression,  and  seeing  how  completely  a  wide 
region  in  New  England,  ooth  on  the  Western  and  Eastern  Falls,  is 
occupied  by  granite  either  partly  destroyed,  or  still  attainbg  a  con- 
aiderable  elevation,  and  knowing  that  much  of  this  granite  is  still 
covered  up  by  putial  relics  of  younger  formations  or  by  universal  gem- 
and-gold-bearing  local  drift ;  seeing  also  how  thoroughly  this  region 
has  been  pierccSl  and  overflowed  by  igneous  rocks  of  various  kin£,  I 
cannot  but  condude  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  gold  scattered  over 
this  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  and  along  both  fiQls  from  the  table- 
land ;  and  so  far  as  experience  goes,  this  geological  inference  is  borne 
out  by  facts.  .For,  whether  in  small  quantity  or  in  abundance,  eyery 
creek  and  river,  and  the  deposits  or  drifts  upon  the  surface  of  the 
country  are  found  to  contain  gold  and  gems.    And  yet»  in  oonsequenoe 
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of  its  depth,  and  from  want  of  water,  much  of  this  gold  can  never  be 
obtained. 

14.  The  difference  between  an  auriferons  countrr  of  granite  and  one 
in  which  the  gold  is  found  in  veins,  is  as  mueh  marked  by  this  uniyersal 
distribution  of  gold  as  by  its  occurrence  in  nearly  ejqual  sized  particles ; 
and  a  little  reflection  will  show  why  this  equality  in  size  and  distribu* 
tion  is  to  be  anticipated.    Igneous  rocks  of  intrusion  rise  either  in  a 
series  of  separate  local  foci  of  eruption  or  along  lines  of  fissure.    It  is 
probable,  that  in  neither  case  is  the  orifice  large ;  but  as  all  such  erup- 
tions must  be  preceded  or  attended    by  numerous  fissures,  either 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  tiie  disturbed  and  mslocated  masses,  or  radiating 
through  them  from  the  centre  of  eruption,  the  formation  of  veins  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  all  the  phenomena  witnessed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  metallio  ores  or  native  metal,  is  the  result.    Sxuh.  veins  passing 
through  overlying  deposits  are  locally  richer  than  any  ooeurrenoe  of 
metal  produced,  as  supposed  in  the  case  of  granite  sold*    Inasmuch, 
too,  as  the  metal  so  produced  is  in  massive  linnps  or  bands,  or  crystal- 
lised on  the  large  scale,  and  the  veins  are  continuous  through  the  whole 
mass  of  overlying  roel^  when  such  a  rock  and  its  veins  are  broken  up, 
the  auriferous  detaritus  is  proi>ortionably  on  a  scale  of  ma^:nificence. 
Hence,  gold  derived  from  considerable  quarts-veins  will  be  m  genend, 
locally,  far  more  abundant  thui  the  sold  derived  from  an  equal  space, 
where  it  is  diffused  m  the  surfaee  ot  a  mass  of  ^;ranite.    The  circum- 
stances, too,  of  the  case  aj^ree  with  the  expectation  that  such  sources 
will  be  permanent.    But,  m  the  case  supposed  for  gold  derived  from 
er&nite,  inasmuch  as  the  auriferous  portion  of  the  rock  is,  at  the  best, 
but  thin,  in  order  for  a  locality  of  auriferous  granite  to  rival  and  excel 
in  the  richness  of  its  produce  Uiat  of  a  locality  of  vein-gold,  there  must 
be  a  wider  surface  at  the  contact  of  the  adjoining  rocks ;  and  if  this  be 
denuded,  of  course  that  surface  may  supply  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
the  very  richest  gold-vein  in  schist  or  in  any  other  rock.    Still  in  time 
it  will  be  found  that  a  supply  from  good  veins  is  likely  to  last  longer, 
because  the  veins  are  probably,  for  at  least  mme  distance  downwa»ls, 
as  rich  as  they  are  near  the  surface  where  they  are  exposed,  whilst  tiie 
auriferous  granite,  furnishing  only  a  supply  which  is  commensurate 
with  an  inferior  depth,  must  much  more  easily  be  cleared  of  its  contents. 
'16.  It  will  be  seen  also,  that  su(^  veins  in  their  destruction  supply 
to  the  local  reservoirs  much  massive  gold,  and  that  these  veins  become 
triturated^  and  afterwards  dispersed  nearly  only  along  channels  in  which 
continuous  streams  can  carry  on  the  process.    But  when  granite  whid^ 
is  auriferous  has  been  stripped  of  its  covering,  and  has  begun  over 
wide  areas  to  decay,  or  when  the  violent  debacles  (which  have  anciently 
laid  waste  not  only  the  schists  and  their  veins  of  gold,  but  have  swept 
away  the  covering  of  the  granite)  be^m  to  disperse  the  detritus  of  the 
respective  regions,  the  fine  granite  gold  was  more  evenly  and  generaUy 
distributed  than  the  heavier  masses  from  the  schists,  or  canriciously 
coUected  in  the  hollows  of  the  surface  soil,  or  washed  further  away 
from  its  source  by  running  streams.    The  actual  history  of  the  gold- 
fields  of  thV  Macquarie  basin,  and  that  of  such  fields  as  those  in  the 
granite  regions  ot  Victoria  and  of  New  South  Wales,  testify  to  the 
soundness  of  the  view  here  taken.    A  priori,  therefore,  it  might  have 
been  anticipated  that  a  gold-field  in  a  re^on  of  quartz-bearing  schists 
will  last  longer  than  one  in  a  granite  region ;  but  that  in  the  former  a 
smaller  numoer  of  workers  will  only  faiS permanent  employ,  or  be  able 
to  find  room ;  wlidlst  a  large  ftumbor  of  adventurers  in  the  granite  field 
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maj  for  a  time  aooumulate  enormous  profits,  and  jet  at  length  discorer 
that  the  supply  is  not  permanent,  or  capable  of  mamtaining  to  adFantage 
a  covetous  multitude. 

16.  Such  is  the  fate,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  manj  of  those  tracts  of 
country,  the  richness  of  which  has,  perhaps,  appeared  inexhaustible  to 
some ;  and  the  comparative  facility  with  whicn  gold  is  procured  from 
detritus  of  granite,  without  the  labour  attendant  on  ^old-digging,  amidst^ 
boulders  and  heavy  gravel,  will,  of  course,  precipitate  the  consumma- 
tion. Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  far  wider  tpace  may  ba 
expected  to  be  auriferous  in  a  granite  region  than  in  one  of  schist ; 
though  in  the  former  there  may  not  always  be  so  many  pirizes  as  in  the 
latter.  When,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  I^ew  £ngland  districts, 
there  are  both  vein-gold  and  granite-gold,  and  all  the  rocks  over  a  vast 
area  to  the  westward  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  affected  hj 
gold-producing  phenomena,  we  may  safelv  anticipate  that  there  la 
much  gold  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  alluvia  around  the  detadied 
ranges  between  the  table  land  and  the  fiat  interior,  and  that,  hereafter, 
as  uio  seasons  may  suit  and  diligence  be  called  into  requisition,  not 
only  the  Hanging  Kock  and  the  Peel,  and  Bingen^  and  the  Uralla,  but 
divers  other  localities,  will  supply,  if  not  to  a  multitude  greedy  of  great 
gain,  but  to  men  contented  with  moderate  gains,  gold  through  manj 
years  to  come. 

21.  The  gold  and  gems  which  are  on  both  sides  of  the  range  (both  on 
eastern  and  western  waters),  could  not  have  been  dispersed  bj 
the  bursting  of  a  barrier  to  the  eastward,  and  by  the  discharge  of 
waters  whidi  would  not  have  been  retained  on  the  western  side. 
Such  a  disruption  would  only  have  left  its  trac^  in  a  very  limited 
space :  and  what  is  called  the  table  land  is  merely  a  sloping  plateau. 

22.  I  was  called  upon  to  review  a  similar  question  in  Maneroo.  There, 
as  here,  exist  numerous  hollows  in  which  rain-water  accumulates,  in 
which  are  eroded  blocks  of  granite,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  iron- 
stone  and  water-worn  baked  grits  are  in  association  with  trap.  Though 
in  Maneroo  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  lakes  formed  by  noUows  in 
the  trap  rocks,  as  well  as  swamps,  just  as  there  are  in  iXew  England, 
there  was  nothing  more  satisfactory  to  my  mind  there  than  is  here,  as 
to  the  existence  of  vast  reservoirs  of  deep  water,  upon  the  present 
narrow  and  broken  table  land.  The  dispersion  of  the  gold  is,  there- 
fore, due  to  some  other  cause.  So  far  as  Maneroo  is  concerned,  Uie 
melting  of  snows,  when  a  country  was  at  a  higher  elevation,  seems  a 

jk  more  probable  cause  of  dispersion,  either  in  connection  with,  or  inde- 
pendent of,  a  diluvial  torrent. 

23.  I  suggested  recently  in  a  letter  to  Sir  E.  L  Murohison,  that  the 
dispersion  of  the  gold  might  have  been  in  some  degree  connected  with 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  as  well  as  with  the  subsidence  of  Uie  land^ 
In  coming  to  a  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  auriferous 
formations  and  the  consequent  first  dispersion  or  accumulation  of  the 
gold,  the  deductions  from  the  consideration  of  the  existence  of  polished 
rocks  and  their  probable  origin  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Further,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  ocean  current  which  has  soatt#ed  the  local 
drift  in  the  present  auriferous  localities  came  from  the  southward,  f.e., 
from  the  colder  quarter. 

24.  The  fossil  wood  which  is  so  abundant  on  the  highlands  of  both 
Maneroo  and  ^ew  England  also  offers  a  further  argument.  "Wlien 
were  they  fossilised  P  In  the  Hunter  basin  and  Illawarra  they  are 
undoubtedly  of  the  age  of  the  coal  beds.  • 
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Now  if  tbese  trees,  which  are  not  casnarina  or  of  the  kind  of  pine 
which  still  is  found  on  the  Dividing  Bange  (as  near  Salisbury),  did  not 
grow  on  the  table  land,  tchence  were  they  drifted  P 

25.  They  must  haye  come  from  a  carbloniferous  formation  which  does 
not  exist  at  all,  or  from  the  over-arching  beds  of  that  formation  which 
DOW  exists  cast,  west,  and  northward  of  New  England,  and  which,  in 
geological  sequence,  must  hare  been  many  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
highest  of  the  eleyated  transmuted  rocks  upon  the  Peel  and  its  sources. 
Geology  is  conTcrsant  with  such  orer-arohing  forms  and  with  such 
denudation  of  strata. 

But  if  we  admit  this,  it  could  not  hare  been  denudation  which  could 
scatter  gold  from  a  height  of  20.000  feet,  as  some  hare  imagined,  the 
product  of  beds  above  the  carboniferous  formation  aUuded  to ;  for  the 
gold  would  all  have  disappeared  with  20,000  feet  of  matter,  and  could 
not  hare  rested  upon  tiie  cordillera  at  all,  when  so  decapitated ;  nor 
could  there  in  such  a  case  hare  been  such  reservoirs  of  water  as  others 
have  imagined,  and  of  which  the  present  surface,  water-worn  as  it  is, 
affords  no  sufficient  evidence. 

27.  The  above  remarks  will  serve  to  meet  a  conjecture  respecting  sudi 
gold  as  appears  in  New  England  amidst  granite.  It  is  said  by  some, 
that  such  gold  (as  it  occurs  at  the  Ovens)  nas  been  receiUly  drifted. 

We  may  ask,  whence  would  it  have  drifted  up  to  New  England  P 
It  may  have  drifted  from  the  granite  ranges  immediately  overhanging 
the  Oven  and  its  creeks,  which  are  at  a  very  trifling  elevation  above 
the  sea  compared  with  the  head  of  the  Peel,  of  the  lUnsky  Biver,  or  of 
Tilbuster  Creek. 

It  could  not  have  been  drifted  up  hill  from  the  Lower  M'Leay  or 
the  Gwydir.  Wherever  it  comes  from,  it  has  not  travelled  far.  If  it 
came  from  the  now  denuded  schists,  and  supposed  carboniferous  beds, 
where  in  those  rocks  elsewhere,  do  we  find  such  abundance  of  gems,  or 
where  are  the  fragments  of  gold  and  auriferous  quartz-veins,  the  gold 
of  which  is  so  very  different  P  I  see  no  other  conclusion,  therefore, 
than  that  to  which  I  have  come : — it  is  local  gold,  and  its  first  disper- 
sion took  place  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  waves  of  which  have 
left  their  traces  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  hardened  rocks,  but  in 
the  accumulation  of  the  fragments  which  thejr  produced  upon  the  land, 
during  one  of  its  ascents  from  below,  and  in  the  palpable  erosions  of 
the  granite  itself  even  upon  the  summit  of  the  ranges  as  well  as  in  those 
hollows,  which  even  now  retain  the  appearance  of  shallow  lagoons. 

28.  As  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  elements  continue,  now  the  land  is 
again  risen,  no  doubt  decay  goes  on,  and  year  by  year  the  surface  of 
the  auriferous  granite  becomes  more  and  more  exposed ;  and  thus  the 
gold  is  collected  into  the  drainage  channels,  and  will,  doubtless,  be 
collected  still,  till  these  decavin^  store-houses  of  wealth  have  disap- 
peared, and  man  has  gathered  it  into  his  own  gamer. 

29.  The  localities  in  which  it  is  known  to  occur  in  the  nresent  area 
are  very  many,  but  in  some  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  others. 

I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  a  man  might  obtain  at  least  five  shillings 
per  diem  from  gold  alone  in  some  parts  of  the  Tilbuster  country ;  but 
the  abundance  of  gems  would,  even  at  a  low  marketable  value,  increase 
the  profit. 

I  do  not  know  what  these  may  be  worth  for  the  use  of  the  lapidary ; 
but  at  present  they  are  thrown  away  in  vast  quantities  as  valueless, 
and  are  regarded  by  gold-diggers  as  an  inconvenience,  it  being  difficult 
to  separate  them  from  the  gold. 
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30.  On  the  weetern  ride  of  the  Baase  there  is  gold  in  all  the  creeks 
and  riyer  channels  at  the  head  of  uie  Gwjdir.  No  activitj  has  yet 
been  displayed  except  on  the  Uralla,  whioh  has  been  worked  (under  the 
head  of  the  "  Boolp^  Biver  Diggings'*)  from  about  three  nuies  abore 
the  junction  of  the  Kentucky  oranoh  to  a  short  distance  from  tha 
junction  with  the  Bundara,  in  all  about  fiilbeen  miles. 

33.  In  the  preceding  details  I  have  stated  fully  what  are  my  Tiewa*  and 
though  I  have  therein  pointed  out  that  a  granite  gold-field  is  not  always 
likely  to  be  of  very  long  continuance,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of 
obtaining  its  alluvial  gold ;  and  on  former  occasions  hare  shown  that 
difficulties  of  other  kinds  exist,  likely  to  aid  the  Dreiudioes  of  gold- 
diggers  in  general  against  such^ne  metal  as  such  a  nela  alone  suppliee^ 
I  £ink  that  as  the  researches  of  those  employed  are  extended,  other 
spots  than  those  now  worked  will  be  found  along  this  rirer,  and  on 
other  streams  belonging  to  the  same  system  of  waters.  At  present 
only  two  or  three  parties  hare  employed  any  engineering  skill,  nor  have 
the  boulders  been  removed  from  the  bed  cf  the  river  in  more  than  one 
or  two  claims.    I  do  not  doubt»  that  under  these  there  is  much  gold. 

But,  extending  our  views  beyond  the  present  moment  to  times  when, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  wages  will  be  moderate  and  provisions  at  reasonable 
prices,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  great  number  of  persons  will  be 
able  to  find  constant  emnlovment  as  gold-washers,  not  <mly  in  the 
rivers,  but  even  on  the  table  land  its^. 

34.  I  have  already  given  my  opinion  as  to  the  probable  future  imporr 
tanee  of  the  country  between  this  and  the  junction  of  the  Namoi  and 
Gwydir,  over  whicn,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  gold  is  to  be  found  in 
numerous  localities. 

To  test  this  experimentally,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  tested,  is  not  in  my 
power,  nor  in  that  of  any  nngle  individual;  it  is  the  work  of  a  multi- 
tude. 

Tet,  though  "  caution  *'  is  neeessarr  in  deducing  extensive  condnrioaa 
from  tiie  limited  data  supplied  by  what  one  set  of  gold-washing  imple* 
ments  can  supply,  and  u  the  excitement  of  the  public  mina  it  may 
require  extreme  **  caution  "  when  dealing  with  the  commercial  vidue  of 
a  country  as  a  gold  region,  I  think  sufficient  has  been  advanced  bv  me 
in  this  Beport  and  in  &ose  which  precede  it,  which  may  be  conrioered 
satisfactory  as  to  the  inference,  that  the  Hanging  Bock  and  Peel  Biver 
Gold  Fielos  are  the  **  outskirts  "  of  one  of  wider  extent. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary.  W.  B.  Culske. 


Thb  Bocbtt  BrvBR,  &c. — ^Letter  from  £.  H.  Habgravbs,  Esq.,  to  the 

OoLoiriAL  Seobbtabt. 

Armidale,  New  England,  March  15,  1852. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor-General,  tnat  I  have  examined  the  following 
localities,  numbered  respectively  3,  6,  8,  and  10  in  Mr  Tucker's  letter 
to  you  as  Secretary  to  the  Maituuid  Gold  Beward  Committee. 

i,  (No.  3.)  The  Macdonald  Biver,  at  the  crossing  place,  is  composed 
of  ffranite.  I  did  not  find  any  gold  until  reaching  a  point  about  four 
miles  above  it,  where  the  trap  formation  commences,  tne  same  as  at  the 
"Hanging  Bock,"  with  small  veins  or  threads  of  quarts  running 
thxou^  it  t  from  this  point  upwards  the  prospects  are  about  equal  to 
Swamp  Oak.    There  are  no  persons  at  work  on  the  river. 
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3.  (No.  8.)  Carlisle's  Golly,  at  the  croMmg  place,  a  chain  of  ponds ; 
formation  granite,  with  yeins  of  ironstone.  Tnis  looalitj  is  not  likely 
to  produce  gold  of  any  conseouence. 

4.  (No.  7.)  Heads  of  the  Bundarra ;  the  formation  is  the  same  as 
that  of  No.  8,  with  fragmentary  quartz  in  rery  small  quantity.  Pro- 
bably lower  diown  gold  may  be  produced. 

6.  (No.  6.)  The  Aocky  fiirer;  the  formation,  at  the  crossing  place, 
is  the  same  as  No.  7*,  with  the  like  prospects. 

6.  (No.  10.)  Tilbuster  Creek,  four  miles  frt>m  Armidale,  may  be 
compared  with  No.  8  ;  the  formation  is  different  only  by  there  being  a 
greater  ^uantity^  of  ironstone. 

7.  Being  desirous  of  reaching  Moreton  Bay  as  soon  as  possible^ 
I  hare  not  deviated  much  from  my  due  north  course ;  consequently  I 
have  not  visited  the  other  localities  pointed  out  by  Mr  Tudcer,  viz., 
4,  6,  9,  11.  and  12.  I  should  have  done  so.  however,  had  I  heard  an 
account  of  the  country  that  would  have  justified  an  addition  of  40O  to 
600  miles  to  my  journey. 

8.  It  would  thus  appear  that  we  have  not  only  a  Western  and  a 
Southern,  but  also  a  Northern  Gk>ld  Field.  The  last  commences  at  the 
head  of  the  Peel,  and  includes  the  Hanging  Bock,  and  the  head 
of  Swamp  Oak  Creek,  and  the  head  of  Ma^onald  Biver  ;-H^e  whole 
of  which  will  produce  gold, — the  richness  of  which,  however,  can  only 
be  ascertaineid  by  actual  working,  but  the  numbers  at  present  so 
engaged  are  far  too  small  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  over  such  a 
^reai  extent  of  country,  which  forms  a  semicircle  seventy  miles  round ; 
it  promises  well  for  diy  diggings  in  several  places.  The  want  of  watw 
at  present  for  prospectors  is  a  great  drawback  to  their  development. 

9.  My  present  aadress  will  be  Tenterfield,  where  I  shall  probably  be 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  in  order  to  examine  the  Mole  near  that  place, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  likely  to  prove  an  auriferous  country. 

10.  I  will  here  state  diat  I  have  been  unable  to  comply  with 
many  requests  to  visit  different  parts  of  tlie  country,  describea  as  beinff 
"  close  to  my  camp  ;**  but  as  these  places  are  respectively  70,  100,  and 
120  miles  distant,  I  should,  tp  visit  them,  occupy  time  which  I  cannot 
spare,  and  require  means  which  I  do  not  possess. 

I  have,  &c., 

B.  H.  Haboratbs. 

The  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


GEOLOGICAL  SUBVEYS  OF  THE  WESTEBN 
DISTBICTS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Extract  from  Beport  of  Mr  Stxttohbubt,  Ck>vemment  G^logist. 

Camp  Wellington,  January  26, 1852. 

After  leaving  the  sandstone  of  Burrandong  on  the  road  to  Welling- 
ton, the  country  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Macquarie  Biver 
for  ten  miles  is  schistose  in  aU  the  varieties  before  descril]^,  carrying 
large  quantities  of  quartz  rock,  undoubtedly  auriferous. 

At  wis  point  a  narrow  limestone  shows  itself,  followed  by  trachjrtic 
porphyry  (the  glassy  felspar  in  laree  crystals),  with  occasional  schists 
intervemng  as  for  the  Wellington  Valley  or  flat.  Hie  Wellington  Valley 
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is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  grarel  and  sand  of  oonsiderable  thick- 
ness, with  here  and  there  a  hummock  of  altered  schists  and  trappean 
rocks.  The  celebrated  caves  of  Wellington  are  situated  in  the  nortnem 
outlier  of  coral  formed  limestone ;  the  fossils  are  of  the  same  character 
as  those  found  on  the  Nubrigan,  the  Bell  Iiiver»  and  at  Molong. 

To  the  westward  of  the  limestone,  the  range,  of  which  Mount  Arthur 
takes  precedence,  including  Glenfinlas  and  Diram,  consists  of  sand- 
stones of  various  textures,  from  a  granular  auartz  of  fine  grit,  to  a 
conglomerate  of  a  very  coarse  grain,  manj  or  the  pebbles  being. six 
inches  in  diameter,  cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron,  much 
resembling  many  of  our  English  sandstone  rocks  of  the  old  red 
formation.  I  merely,  at  present,  venture  an  opinion  as  to  its  gedo- 
gioal  age. 

The  character  of  this  sandstone,  and  the  fossils  of  the  limestone, 
indine  me  to  a  very  strong  opinion  that  they  are,  as  regards  the  types 
of  animal  form,  identical  with  the  Devonian  system,  certainly  older 
than  the  carboniferous  limestones  of  Europe.  ^In  addition  to  the  fossils 
mentioned  in  my  former  Report,  I  have  met  with  a  species  of  Pyrites, 
allied  to  pyriformis  (but  larger  in  the  star  shells),  and  to  Caunopora 
ramosa. 

At  Newrea,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Bock,  on  the 
road  to  Molong,  about  ten  miles  from  Wellington,  the  limestone  a^n 
appears  like  an  island.  The  rock  which  gives  name  to  the  place  is  a 
Tery  hard  slate,  strangely  altered  and  contorted. 

liiere  is  also  limestone  at  Morigalan,  on  the  south  side  of  Macouarie 
Biver,  at  Nanima,  on  the  north  side,  and  about  four  miles  NJn.W. 
from  Nanima,  which  extends  to  Gobolion,  from  thence  to  Miccagy- 
moggy »  at  which  point  it  crosses  the  Macquarie  Biver. 
.  Taking  the  Mudgee  road  from  Wellington,  after  reaching  Nanima, 
or  Mount  "  Diehard"  of  Mitohell,  the  usual  altered  schistose  rock  con- 
tinues until  arriving  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Mitehell's  Creek ;  at 
this  point  a  dark  green  hornblende  slate  is  seen.  Immediately  after 
crossing  the  creek  an  immense  outburst  of  granite  occurs,  of  a  very 
ooarse  grain,  composed  of  quartz,  black  mica,  and  felspar,  many  of  the 
crystals  of  felspar  being  from  three  to  six  inches  in  length. 

The  upper  part  of  Mitehell's  Creek,  which  passes  through  the 
granite  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  completelv  fillea  by  its  debris ;  and, 
although  this  creek  has  hitherto  been  hela  to  have  been  the  place 
where  gold  was  first  found  in  the  Wellington  District,  I  believe  this 
upper  part  of  the  creek  will  not  be  found  remunerative.  The  more 
northern  portion  is  doubtless  auriferous  to  an  extent  which  would 
repay  labour  properly  directed ;  but  the  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
bed  rocks,  in  consequence  of  the  large  accumulation  of  the  sands, 
which  are  saturated  with  water,  could  only  be  overcome  by  ^e  outlay 
of  a  large  capital. 

That  the  gold,  as  in  other  places,  originates  in  the  quartz  lodes  so 
numerous  upon  the  mountain  sides  and  summits  is  well  ascertained. 

J  did  not  succeed  in  finding  gold  on  the  Eumbi  Creek.  Upon 
reaching  Lahy*s  Station,  which  is  situated  near  the  confiuence  of 
the  Eumbi  Creek  with  the  Cudgegong  Biver,  and  following  the  riTer 
down,  found  gold  in  numerous  places  between  die  Eumbi  and  Bimbi- 
jong,  retained  in  the  drift  sands  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the 
Turon  ;  and  I  believe  that  when  worked  in  a  more  efficient  manner  it 
will  prove  highly  remunerative. 

The  principal  object  of  visiting  this  portion  of  the  river  was  to  proye 
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the  presence  of  gemB,  and  I  was  ^ratified  by  finding  in  the  firsfc  wash* 
ing  small  specimens  of  ruby,  sappnire,  and  chrysolite,  and  snbseciaently 
topaz,  hyacinth,  amethyst,  ana  cairngorm;  such  as  I  obtained  hj 
washing  m  addition  to  some  I  purchased  I  distributed  among  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  miners,  for  the  purpose  of  maJcing  Uiem  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  such  gems.  As  fine  or  small  grained  gold  has, 
in  most  instances,  preceded  me  discovery  of  large  masses,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  eems  of  large  size  and  punty,  and  consequently  of  great 
value,  will  be  found,  adding  considerably  to  the  wealth  of  tne  colony 
in  addition  to  gold. 

**  Molly's,"  "  Jock's,*'  and  several  other  creeks  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  examined,  and  gold  was  found  in  each ;  and  from  the  large  extent 
of  quartz  rock  developed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
extensive  ochreous  loamy  flats  receiving  the  drainage  of  ranges  before 
it  reaches  the  creeks,  I  oelieve  this  part  of  the  country  may  be  highly 
productive  of  dry  gold-diggings. 

All  the  main  rid^s,  west  of  the  Little  Siver,  to  the  base  of  Harvey's 
range,  are  granite,  wiih  small  intervening  strips  of  metamorphose  slaty 
rocks. 

These  schists  carry  small  lodes  of  quartz  and  titaniferous  iron,  and 
are  probably  auriferous,  but  the  absence  of  water  prevented  my  proving 
this  circumstance.  In  the  "  Meadows"  Creek,  which  falls  into  the 
Wambangalang  Creek,  a  micaceous  sandy  flagstone,  valuable  as  a 
paving  stone,  might  be  quarried,  bearing  If.  10*  £.  with  angle  dip  15* 
to  the  west. 

At  Burrandong,  in  the  dry  diggings,  I  discovered  crystals  of  Anatase 
( Octohedrite),  a  species  of  Titanium,  which  I  oonsiaer  important^  in 
consequence  of  its  being  one  of  the  minerals  accompanying  gold,  as  at 
the  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil,  and  also  at  Itabiro  de  Matto  Dentro,  where 
it  is  associated  with  diamonds. 

Asbestos  occurs  at  Guyong,  near  the  Cornish  settlement,  and  at  the 
Benada  Creek,  Wellington. 

S.  Stutchbubt. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


Eeport  from  Mr  Samubl  Stutchbubt  to  the  Colokul  Sbcbbtabt. 

Camp,  Gobolion,  near  Wellington,  April  12th,  1852. 
Crossing  the  Wellington  Flat  to  Newrea,  and  from  thence  to  the 
'*  Three  Bivers,"  schist  and  trap  rooks  are  prevalent.  At  the  fall  or  ford 
called  the  "  Gt>vemment  FaU,"  gold  in  specks  was  found,  which  may  be 
received  as  the  general  character  of  the  gold  found  on  the  Bell  Biver^ 
I  also  observed  at  this  ford  the  following  gems,  namelv»  sapphire,  topaz, 
and  chrysolite,  in  the  form  of  sand.  Grold  has  also  been  round  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  village  of  '*  Bladorock,"  in  the  Dripstone  Creek.  The 
table  lands  and  bold  hills  which  form  the  dividing  ranges  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Macquarie  and  Bell  Bivers  are  composed  of  basaltic 
whinstones,  flanked  m  several  cases  by  a  conglomerate,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  which  has  disengaged  large  numbers  of  pebbles  of  quartz  I  mive 
not  at  present  determined  whether  this  conglomerate  be  aulriferous  or 
not.  ^ear  this  spot  (marked  on  the  map)  is  a  '*  boss"  of  serpentine^ 
'*  ophite,"  similar  to  that  at  the  "  Wentworth"  mine ;  this  rock,  in 
conjunction  with  the  trappean  rock  above  described,  I  consider  a  good 
indication  of  gold,  and  tlie  result  among  the  few  schists  which  occur  in 
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the  ftbove-named  creek,  yerifies  my  opinion.  At  Summerhill,  a 
few  ^ardfl  beyond  the  burial  place,  an  isolated  mass  of  serpentiiie 
"  ophite "  protrudes  itself.  Serpentine  is  again  seen  at  Mr  Went* 
worth's  diggings,  containing  reins  of  amianthus.  This  mass  of  aerpen- 
tine  had  escaped  my  notice  on  my  former  risit,  being  at  that  tima 
coated  by  loam  and  the  debris  of  the  quarts ;  I  now  find  it  denuded 
by  the  miners,  who  have  worked  it  very  successfully  for  gold* 

The  occurrence  of  gold  in  the  ferruginous  quartz  or  this  looalitsr, 
apparently  a  regular  lode,  I  again  allude  to,  in  reference  to  the  aimi* 
lanty  of  circumstances  attending  the  "  Eisenkiesel,"  together  with  tba 
white  quartz,  granite,  porphyries,  schists,  Ac.,  in  the  Carooar 
district,  especially  about  the  Cowriga  Creek  mentioned  in  a  former 
report ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  from  our  increased  knowledge  oi 
the  gold  ''eangues,'*  those  localities  in  the  Carcoar  district  are 
worthy  of  a  doser  inspection.  The  trap  rook  which  forms  the  southern 
back  of  the  quartz  lodes  of  Frederick's  Valley  contains  a  very  larga 
proportion  of  titaniferous  iron,  and  also  slight  indications  of  copper : 
the  flanks  of  these  ranges  also  exhibit  large  quantities  of  '*  bog  iron,'* 
and  it  is  rery  probable  that  this  bog  iron  may  have  picked  up 
fine  grained  gold  during  the  process  of  its  induration. 

In  passing  iVetty  Plains,  towards  "  Corse's  New  Boad,"  the  rangea 
are  basaltic,  with  oliyine  and  altered  greenstone,  and  hornblende  slatea, 
and  the  black  soil  of  the  plains  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  iron  sand 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  country  throu^^h  which  Corse's  Boad 
passes  consists  of  schists  and  quartz,  until  arriving  at  the  *'  Rocka." 
On  the  right  of  the  water  holes  large  bodies  of  quartz  rock  occur,  and 
gold  has  oeen  found  there  in  small  quantities.  From  the  '*  Books*' 
north  and  south,  with  the  usual  deviation  of  10* W.  and  10*E.,  tha 
granite  of  Bathurst  exhibits  its  western  edge ;  it  crosses  the  **  SwaJlow 
Creek,"  extends  over  the  Maccjuarie  Biver,  and  joins  that  previously 
coloured  on  map,  as  occurring  m  the  angle  between  the  Macquarie  and 
Summerhill  Creek.  Most  ofthe  hills,  mounds,  or  raised  ground  of  the 
Bathurst  Plains  have  granite  in  situ ;  the  remaining  portion  or  low 
lands  being  entirely  made  up  of  granite  debris,  the  quartz  predomi- 
nating ;  and  in  this  loose  gravel,  not  exceeding  two  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  gold  from  a  very  small  quantity  of 
washed  earth.  The  trial  was  made  at  "  KeUoshiels  "  (Mr  Bankin*a). 
A  copper  lode  was  discovered  by  Mr  Bankin  at  this  place,  while  sink- 
ing a  well  for  his  brewery,  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet ;  he  showed  me  a 
very  good  specimen  of  green  with  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  and,  aa  a 
proof  that  it  must  be  of  some  extent,  the  water  of  the  well  continuea  ao 
much  impregnated  with  it  as  to  render  it  un^  either  for  brewing  or  for 
ouHnarv  purposes. 

At  Dfiltram  there  are  two  large  and  extensive  lodes  of  quarts, 
and  other  minor  lodes  exist,  taking  a  north  and  south  course  acroea  the 
plains.  These,  taken  together  wiUi  the  occurrence  of  trap  rooka,  are 
sufficient  indications  of  auriferous  deposits  to  warrant  an  c^niom  tihal 
the  whole  of  the  plains,  under  proper  economic  management  aad  oot^ 
lay  of  capital,  may  prove  of  vast  importance  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  already  large  Western  Grold-Field. 
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II.—VICTORIA. 


COUNCIL  PAPER  ON  THE  VICTORIA  GOLD-FIELDS. 
By  Mr  Sblwtk,  Goyemment  G^olo^at. 

Report  on  the  Geolo^  and  Mineralogy  of  Mount  Alexander  and  tl^ 
adjacent  country  lying  between  the  Rivers  Loddon  and  Campaspe. 

The  whole  of  the  aboTe  diBtrict  is  occapied  by  four  different  geolo- 
gical formations,  viz. :  1.  Granite.  2.  Metamorphosed  paleozoic  rocks. 
3.  Basalt.    4.  Auriferous  drift. 

The  extent  of  country  occupied  by  the  three  first  of  the  above 
formations  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  tracing  of  the  map,  on 
which  the  boundaries  are  laid  down  by  compass  bearing.  The  fourth  is 
more  or  less  uniyersally  distributed  oyer  the  area  occupied  by  the  second. 
1,  Grjljsite. — This  rock  everywhere  forms  an  open  forest  country, 
consisting  of  high  rocky  ranges  and  undulating  grassy  hills.  Enormous 
blocks,  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  lie  scattered  on  the  summits  and 
flanks  of  the  hills,  often  affording  the  most  picturesaue  scenery.  These 
blocks  are  always  in  situ,  and  are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
surrounding  softer  portions  of  the  rock.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
a  coarse-grained  ternary  granite  (quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica),  often  very 
soft,  friable,  and  easily  oecomposed.  In  some  few  places  it  passes  into 
pegmatite,  a  compound  of  quartz  and  feldspar. 

The  granite  frequently  possesses  a  largely  spheroidal  or  concretion- 
ary structure,  composed  of  concentric  coats,  and  the  whole  being 
traversed  by  a  system  of  N,  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.  joints  causes  it  to 
break  up  into  large  rectangular  blocks  or  slabs,  with  slightly  convex  and 
concave  faces.  Inese  blocks  afford  a  good  and  easily-quarried  building 
material. 

Numerous  ''  elvans  "  or  dykes  occur,  cutting  through  the  granite  in 
various  directions,  in  long  narrow  bands.  They  are  generally  composed 
of  a  hard,  compact,  and  very  fine-grained  granite.  They  do  not  appear, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  other  countries,  to  be  accompanied  by  metallifer- 
ous veins.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  metalliferous  veins  of  any 
description  in  the  granite,  and  from  the  general  homogeneous  character 
of  the  rock,  and  the  entire  absence  in  it  of  quartz-veins,  I  should  not 
anticipate  the  discovery  of  gold  or  other  metals,  either  in  the  rock  itself 
or  in  the  drifts  derived  from  it. 

2.  Mbtamobphosbd  Paljbozoic  Stbata. — Surrounding  the  above 
punitio  district  on  all  sides  except  to  the  south-west,  where  the  granite 
IS  overlaid  by  the  lava  plains  of  tne  Loddon,  we  have  a  mass  of  meta- 
morphosed palseozoic  strata,  striking  everywhere  nearly  true  N.  and 
8.,  and  dipping  E.  and  W.  at  angles  varying  from  46^to  vertical. 

These  strata,  the  whole  of  them  aqueous  sedimentary  deposits,  consist 
of, — interstratified  in  thick  and  thin  beds, — 1.  Ferruginous,  micaceous, 
and  felspathic  sandstones  and  grits  of  various  shades  of  red,  brown,  and 
yellow.  2.  Hard  and  soft  arenaceous  and  feldspathic  clay  slates,  and 
fiue  arenaceous  banded  flag-stones.  3.  Quartz  rock  and  fine-grained 
quartz  conglomerate. 

The  country  occupied  by  these  rocks  consists  chiefly  of  bold,  rocky, 
scrubby  ranges  ana  gullies,  thickly  timbered,  and  of  more  openly 
timbered  flats.    The  highest  points  of  the  ranges  are  almost  imme- 
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diatelj  adjoining  tlie  granite  bcmnclarj.  This  is  areiy  marked  feainiv; 
the  junction  of  the  granite  and  metamorphic  rocks  being  ahnost 
inyariablj  at  the  base  or  on  the  flanks  of  a  steep  rocky  range.  Hie 
paleeozoic  strata  everywhere,  for  a  short  distance  mm  the  granite,  ex- 
hibit traces  of  alteration,  being  generally  harder,  more  eompact.  crys- 
talline, and  micaceous,  but  very  rarely  passing  into  true  mica  schist* 

The  whole  mass  of  these  sandstones,  grits,  clay-slates,  Ac.,  is 
traversed  by  an  intense  N,  and  S.  cleavage,  as  well  as  by  • 
system  of  larger  joints,  striking  both  N.  and  S.  and  £.  and  W., 
the  former  generally  dipping  at  right  angles  or  in  opposite  directions  to 
the  planes  of  cleavage.  This  system  of  joints  and  cleavage  renders  the 
true  lines  of  stratification  or  original  deposition  very  obscure.  They 
appear,  however,  generally  to  coincide  with  the  cleavage,  but  for  the 
most  part  are  dipping  at  a  somewhat  lower  angle,  which  can  only  be 
detected  on  a  close  and  very  careful  examination. 

Coincident  with  the  cleavage  both  in  strike  and  dip,  and  more  or  leas 
numerous  throughout  the  whole  of  the  palaeozoic  strata  I  have  examined, 
are  veins  of  white  and  reddish  ferruginous  quartz,  from  a  few  inches  to 
six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness.  Coating  the  joints  and  fissures  in  some 
of  the  larger  veins,  we  often  find  much  red  hcematitic  iron  ore.  In  the 
quartz  occurring  in  nests  and  cavities  I  have  found  —  1.  G[old. 
2.  Galena,  in  very  small  quantities.  3.  Blende  (sulphuret  of  zinc). 
4.  Arsenical  iron.    6.  White  iron — pyrites. 

I  have  heard  of  platina  having  been  found,  but  I  have  not  seen  any. 

I  have  been  unaole  as  yet  to  detect  any  organic  remains  in  these 
rocks,  and  have  therefore  at  present  no  good  evidence  as  to  their  actual 
geological  age.  Judging  merely  from  lithological  character  and  general 
appearance,  I  should,  however,  consider  them  to  be  equivalents  of  the 
Cambrian  or  lower  Silurian  strata  of  Great  Britain,  portions  of  which, 
as  seen  in  North  Wales,  they  precisely  resemble. 

3.  Basalt. — Besting  horizontally  on  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  isolated 
patches  and  large  tracts,  forming  table-lands,  flat-topned  rocky  hills, 
with  steep  escarpments,  and  extensive  undulating  plains,  are  larjije 
masses  of  basalt,  composed  chiefly  of  augite,  hornblende,  magnetic 
iron,  and  feldspar,  sometimes  verv hard,  heavy,  and  compact,  andoften 
cellular  and  scoriaceous,  having  the  appearance  of  sub-aerial  lava.^  The 
vesides  are  filled  or  coated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  specular  iron  in 
mamilated  crystals ;  on  the  weathered  surface  these  vesicles  are  gene- 
ndly  empty,  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  iron  being  decomposeo,  and 
the  rock  having  externally  a  very  red  and  rustv  appearance. 

This  basalt  is  evidently  the  remains  of  vast  lava  streams  which  hare 
flowed  down  and  filled  up  the  existing  valleys  of  the  country,  bringing 
them  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  tops  of  Uie  lower  ranges,  l^rouffh 
these  lava  streams  the  present  river  channels  have  been  subseauently 
denuded,  always  exposing,  when  cutting  sufiBoiently  deep,  the  subjacent 
granite  or  stratinea  rocks  on  which  the  lava  has  fl^owed.  The  isolated 
patches  of  lava,  as  seen  on  the  map,  especially  along  the  course  of  the 
Biver  Coliban,  are  interesting  as  evidences  of  the  former  extent  of  the 
lava,  and  of  the  great  amount  of  denudation  which  has  taken  place  since 
its  formation. 

On  the  surface  the  lava  has  generally  a  spherical  concretionary 
structure,  breaking  up  into  rounded  or  subangular  blocks.  This  struc- 
ture, wherever  the  lava  attains  a  considerable  thickness,  becomes 
columnar,  probably  due  to  the  slower  cooling  and  more  perfect  crys- 
tallisation of  the  lowest  portions  of  the  maas.    A  good  example  of  tiua 
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nay  be  seen  at  the  janotioD  of  the  Campaspie  and  Piper's  Creek,  where 
the  laTa  and  subjacent  stratified  rocks  are  exposed  in  almost  perpen- 
dicular cli£P8  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height. 

4.  AuBiFBEous  Dbift. — This  formation,  of  very  late  tertiary  date« 
raries  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  100  feet  and  upwards.  It  oon- 
aists  of  stratified  and  unstratified  masses  of  ferruginous  clavs,  sands, 
and  gravely  interspersed  with  angular  and  partially  rounded  tragmenta 
of  clayslate,  sandstone,  quarts,  £q. 

It  occurs  almost  universally,  distributed  in  the  gullies,  on  the  flats, 
and  OTcr  the  hills  occupied  by  the  palseozoic  strata,  and  is,  in  fact, 
formed  from  the  decomposition,  breatdng  up,  and  spreading  out  of  the 
immediately  subjacent  rocks ;  the  fragments  found  in  it  being,  with  a 
few  local  exceptions,  seldom  much  water-worn,  and  bearing  no  evidence 
of  having  been  transported  from  a  distance.  The  lowest  stratum  or 
bottom  lumost  always  varies  in  colour  and  character  with  the  nature  of 
the  subjacent  rock,  whether  a  ferruginous  clayey  sandstone,  forming  a 
fed  or  mottled  ferruginous  sandy  clay  or  gravel,  or  a  soft  feldspaUiic 
slate,  producing  a  white  pipeclay,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  and  present  position  of  the  gold,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt — 1st.  That  the  whole  of  it  has  been  formed 
in  OR  NBAS  the  quartz-veins,  which  are  now  seen  traversing  the  palsDO- 
soic  strata.  2nd.  That  its  present  position  in  the  drift  is  entirely  due 
to  the  decomposition,  breaking  up,  and  spreading  abroad  of  these 

tuartz-veins  along  with  the  orainarr  sandstones,  slates,  &c.,  of  the 
istrict.  Its  general  position  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  drift  resting 
directly  on  the  solid  rock  is  due — 1st.  To  its  great  specific  gravity  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  materials  forming  the  associated  drifts. 
2nd.  It  has  always  been  supposed  that  gold-veins  are  richest  near  the 
surface ;  and,  unlike  other  mmeral- veins,  gradually  become  poorer  the 
deeper  they  are  followed.  Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  (hat  the  de- 
posits now  occupying  the  lowest  portions  of  the  drift,  formed  from  those 
portions  of  the  auriferous  quartz-veins  which  were  first  broken  up  and 
distributed  during  the  period  of  the  drift,  would  be  much  richer  than 
any  deposits  formed  by  subsequent  denudation  from  less  superficial 
portions  of  the  auriferous  veins ;  and  all  experience  tends  to  prove  that 
such  is  actually  the  case. 

With  respect  to  the  range  and  extent  of  this  drift  formation,  I  can 
only  state  tnat  every  part  of  the  country  I  have  seen  which  is  occupied 
by  palsDozoic  strata  is  more  or  less  covered  with  drift  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, derived  from  rocks  abundantly  intersected  by  quartz -veins.  The 
real  value  of  it  can,  however,  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  working. 

Between  the  western  boundary  of  the  granite  and  the  Biver  Loddon 
this  drift  appears  to  attain  a  very  consi&rable  thickness,  forming  an 
almost  level  forest  country,  extending  for  many  miles,  and  quite 
concealing  the  underlying  rocks. 

Alfbbd  B.  C.  Sblwtk, 

29th  September,  1S63.  Geological  Surveyor. 

Account  of  thb  Victoria  Gold-Fiblds  in  a  Despatch  from 
LlBUT.-GoYBBNOR  Ljltrobb.     (1853.) 

I  present  the  following  report  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government : — 

In  the  case  of  the  workings  at  Anderson's  Creek,  sixteen  miles  from 
Melbourne,  tiiough  the  ground  was  placed  at  the  dose  of  August  under 
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the  direct  saperyision  o£  the  Crown  Commissioner  of  the  oonntf 
of  Boorke,  ana  no  person  aUowed  to  continue  the  search  for  gold  wi^ 
out  permission,  it  was  evident  that  the  constant  rains  and  floods  inter- 
posed such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  work  attempted  to  be  oairied  on 
m  the  bed  of  a  watercourse,  as  to  render  any  steady  gain  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  subsequent  erents,  to  be  presently  referred  to,  hare  eaosed 
the  almost  entire  temporary  abandonment  of  the  ground. 

The  workings  at  Clunes,  ninety  miles  from  Melbourne,  on  one  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  West  Loddon  river,  were  more  persereringly 
carried  on  for  a  time,  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  beginning  A 
September.  The  people  congregated  there  were  subject^  to  the 
occasional  oversight  of  an  officer  of  Goyemment,  and  suryeillanoe  of  a 
small  detachment  of  the  native  police-force,  with  the  full  understand- 
ing  that  licenses  must  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  proper  officer  was  in 
a  position  to  come  upon  the  ground,  and  carry  out  the  regulations. 
But  before  this  could  be  done  they  also  were  suddenly  deserted,  not 
from  any  real  unproductiveness,  but  from  the  discovery,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  of  the  new  gold-field,  to  which  I  now  turn. 

A  personal  visit  and  inspection  of  the  ground,  from  which  I  returned 
A  few  days  ago,  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case. 

The  locality  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ballarat  Diggings  lies 
about  six  miles  in  a  direct  fine  from  the  remarkable  volcanio  hui  still 
known  by  the  native  name  of  Boninyong,  and  to  theweetof  Warreneep^ 
another  eminence  of  similar  origin,  rising  on  the  same  ridge  or  water- 
shed. The  geological  formation  of  the  country  would  appear  to  be  the 
ordinary  quarts  ore,  iron,  sandstone,  and  clay  slate,  which  is  so  general 
throughout  this  colony.  Groiden  Point,  where  the  principal  workings 
at  Ballarat  have  been  opened,  presents,  superficially,  no  feature  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  other  of  the  numerous  forested  spurs  which 
descend  from  the  broken  ranges  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  ridges, 
and  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Leigh  on  either  side.  Tet,  although 
it  is  now  seen  that  the  gold  is  to  be  found  in  one  position  or  another, 
in  greater  or  less  quantities,  in  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country, 
both  on  the  ranges,  or  in  the  fiats,  or  in  the  watercourses,  various 
causes  would  seem  to  have  given  this  particular  point  a  superficial 
structure  at  least  very  distinct  from  others  in  its  neighbourhood  as  fiir 
as  they  have  been  examined,  and  have  made  it  the  depository  of  a  far 
greater  Quantity  of  the  precious  metal,  within  a  limited  area,  than  has 
nitherto  been  discovered.  This  particular  structure,  as  far  as  it  is  now 
disclosed,  would  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  lower,  and  especially  to 
the  northern  and  north-eastern  portions  of  the  extreme  slopes  and 
extremities  of  the  spur.  Boughly  stated,  a  section  of  a  working  shows, 
nnder  the  superficial  soil : — 

1.  Bed  ferruginous  earth  and  gravel. 

2.  Streaked  yellowish  and  reaclay. 

3.  Quarts  gravels  of  moderate  size. 

4.  Large  quartz  pebbles  and  boulders ;  masses  of  ironstone,  set  in 
very  compact  day,  hard  to  work. 

5.  Blue  and  wnite  clay. 

6.  Pipe  clay. 

Below  which  none  of  the  workings  have  as  yet  been  carried.  Yet, 
although  such  may  be  the  general  order  of  the  strata,  nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  irregularity  of  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
found  to  be  distributed,  the  variety  of  iucliuation  observable  within   a 
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limited  space,  or  the  uneqiiAl  depth  at  which  any  giren  stratum  may 
be  foand  to  lie  below  the  surface.  In  some  workings  the  pipe-cby  may 
be  reached  at  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet :  in  others,  not  at  thirty 
or  upwards.  In  fact^  tiiere  are  hardly  two  workinss,  however,  approxi- 
mate, which  furnish  similar  sections.  Gold  has  been  detected,  I  be- 
lieve, in  all  the  superior  formations,  even  in  the  superficial  soil.  But 
by  far  the  richest  deposit  is  found  in  small  veins  of  blue  clay,  which  lie 
almost  above  the  so*  called  *'  pipe-clay,"  in  which  no  trace  of  the  ore 
has  been  discovered.  The  ore  is,  to  all  appearance,  quite  pure.  It  ia 
found  occasioniJIy  in  rolled  or  water- worn  irregular  lumps,  of  various 
sizes,  from  a  quarter  or  half  an  ounce  to  one  or  two  ounces  in  weight, 
sometimes  incorporated  with  round  pebbles  of  quartz,  which  appears  to 
have  formed  its  original  matrix ;  at  other  times,  without  an^  admixture 
whatever,  in  irregular  rounded  or  smooth  pieces,  and  a^n  in  fused, 
irregular  masses  of  pure  metal  of  great  beauty,  weighing,  in  some 
instances,  seven  or  nine  ounces.  It  is  also  found  combined  with  quarts 
pebbles  or  gravel  of  various  sizes,  evidently  united  to  them  while  in  a 
fused  states  and  on  the  surface  of  the  detached  masses  of  iron  sand- 
stone, but  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  days,  from  which  it  is 
washed  in  the  form  of  rounded  or  flattened  grain,  like  sifled  gravel  and 
sand  of  varied  sizes.  These  will,  however,  be  frequently  seen  to  be  in- 
terspersed with  larger  pieces,  either  pure  or  combined  with  quartz,  as 
before  described. 

I  have  mot  with  no  instances  in  this  locality  of  the  form  commonly 
called  "scale  ^old."  The  seams  of  the  auriferous  blue  clay,  the  general 
position  of  which  I  have  described,  are  found  to  be  most  irre^pilar  in 
their  deposit,  and  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness. 
They  appear,  disappear,  and  break  off,  and  thin  out,  continually.  The 
closest  proximity  to  a  rich  vein  in  an  adjacent  working  can  afibrd  no 
certain  assurance  Uiat  the  labour  of  the  adventurer  will  be  similarly 
rewarded.  I  may  give  your  lordship  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
deposit  however,  when  nit  upon,  by  stating  that  I  witnessed,  during 
my  visit,  the  washing  of  two  thin  dishes  of  this  clay,  of  about  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  the  yield  of  which  was  no  less  than  eight  pounds' 
weight  of  pure  gold ;  and  I  have  seen  two  or  at  most  three  cubic 
inches  of  the  same  yield  four  ounces. 


PeSCBIPTION  of  Bi-LLABAT,   by  WlLLIAK   HoWITT. 

(From  '  Land,  Labour,  and  Gold.') 

Ballarat,  20th  May,  1854. 

Afler  all  the  accounts  which  I  had  seen  of  the  Bsllarat  dig^ngs,  I  had 
no  idea  of  what  sort  of  place  it  really  was.  On  approaching  it,  instead  of 
traversing,  as  usual,  long  gullies  filled  with  great  heaps  of  gravel  and 
quantities  of  tents,  I  found  myself  standing  on  a  green  bank,  near  the 
Uoramissioner's  camp,  and  before  me  lying  a  deep  basin,  which  had 
evidently  been  sometime  a  ffreat  lake.  This  basin,  the  main  field  of  the 
diggings,  is  some  mile  and  half  wide  or  so  each  way.  In  the  bottom  of 
it  rises  up  a  chain  of  low  rounded  hills,  something  like  the  White  Hills 
of  Bcndigo  ;  and  these  hills  and  the  slopes  all  round  this  great  basin 
were  dug  up  and  presented  the  usual  chaos  of  clay  and  gravel-heaps. 

On  the  right  hand  lay,  as  usual,  a  golden  point,  and  l^fore  me,  more 
centrally,  a  red  hill.  A  creek,  now  strong  and  rapid  from  the  rains, 
traversed  the  bottom  of  the  basin  in  the  lorcground,  coming  from  the 
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left  and  nmning  across  a  little  below  the  camp.  On  the  left  tlie  liiUs 
rose  higher  than  on  the  right,  and  well  woodea ;  and  up  and  orer  the 
top  of  the  nearest  and  loniest  of  these  hills  had  been  aiegings.  Tins 
hill  was  called  the  Black  Hill,  for  no  reason  that  I  eonldaisooTer  but 
that  it  was  green,  and  the  gravel  turned  up  whitish  yellow. 

The  gold  had  evidently  lowed  or  rather  been  washed  down  from  its ' 
summit  through  various  gullies  to  the  basin,  and  the  diggers  had 
turned  up  the  whole  of  its  different  courses.  It  had  lain  only  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  I  was  told  had  been  one  of  the  richest 
parts  of  the  digging.  Still  farther  along  the  same  side  I  could  see  that 
flats,  gullies,  and  summits  of  other  hills  had  been  turned  up  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  diggers  having  exhausted  these  hills,  are  following  the 
track  of  the  gold  from  the  feet  of  the  hills  across  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  and  there  the  sinkings  are  deep— I  understand  eighty  feet  or 
more. 

To  the  left  hand  side  of  this  great  basin  runs  up,  towards  the  wood- 
land country  beyond,  the  celebrated  Eureka  Gully,  and  to  the  ri^ht 
hand  and  hidden  by  a  point  of  land,  the  eoually  celebrated  Canadian 
Gully.  Out  of  these  sullies  have  been  taken  the  monster  nuggets 
which  have  made  so  much  sensation,  the  largest  being  found  in  deserted 
holes  in  the  Canadian  Gully. 

No  diggings  that  I  have  seen— and  I  have  seen  aU  of  any  importance 
—lie  so  compact  as  these  of  Ballarat.  They  are  all  comprisea  in  this 
one  basin  under  your  eye,  and  the  two  arms,  as  it  were,  of  Eureka  and 
Canadian  GuUy.  Bejrond  extends  the  belt  of  the  unbroken  forest,  with 
the  two  conspicuous  hills  of  Warreneep  on  the  left,  and  Mount  Bunin- 
yong  on  the  right,  looking  out  of  it,  as  you  stand  with  your  back  to  the 
Commissioner's  camp. 

On  exploring  the  diggings,  we  find  Canadian  Gully  running  two 
miles,  or  more,  away  to  the  right  of  the  Geelong  road.  The  greater 
part  of  this  gully  now  lies  deserted — worked  out ;  being  obviously  the 
scene  of  the  first  great  rush  to  BaUarat.  The  greater  part  of  these  ex- 
cavations had  been  shallow  ones,  though  here  and  there  a  wooden 
windlass  or  two  shows  that  the  diggers  are  now  turning  up  a  deeper 
bottom. 

But  the  deep  leads  of  gold  evidently  tended  towards  the  main  basin ; 
and  it  was  here,  at  the  toot  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Bed  Hill,  that  the 
diggers  of  Canadian  Gully  were  busily  at  work,  putting  down  shi^  at 
from  ISO  to  166  feet.    In  the  Eureka  Guily  the  scene  was  the  same. 
The  rush  was  towards  the  great  basin,  and  occupied  chiefly  the  gully 
just  behind  the  chain  of  low  hills  which  run  across  the  middle  of  the 
basin.     Still  nearer  to  the  camp  a  vein  of  gold  had  been  traced  from  a 
hill  on  which  the  Catholic  chapel  stood,  and  had  run  down  into  the 
bottom  near  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  basin,  below  the  camp,  whither 
the  diggers  were  rushing  like  a  swarm  of  bees.    This  was  called  the 
Gravel  ^it  Lead,  but  might  with  more  propriety  have  been  called 
the  Mud  Hole,   for  a  more  astounding  scene  of  mud,  muddy  water, 
muddy  diggers,  muddy  tools,  and  clay,  trodden  into  the  most  vilely 
adhesive  filth,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
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m.— NORTH  AUSTRALIA, 
(Rbcehtly  kamkd  in  pabt  QUEENSLAND.) 


THE  FITZBOY  GOLD  FIELD. 
(From  the '  Sydney  Herald,'  Oct,  1858.) 

The  public  of  Sydney  has  been  thoronehl^  excited,  and  the  popular 
impression  that  a  gold-neld  of  great  prodactiyeness  exists  at  the  north 
has  proyed  too  strong  for  any  counteraction  by  the  press,  or  by  the 
more  stable  portions  of  society.  How  this  gold  field  feyer  arose,  and 
by  what  means  it  has  continued  to  preyail,  is  inyolyed  in  mystery. 

The  town  of  Bockhampton — the  point  to  which  this  emigration  is  at 
present  directed — is  about  thirty  miles  from  Keppel  Bay,  the  mouth  of 
the  Fitzroy  Biyer.  It  is  about  900  miles  from  Sydney,  and  1,600  miles 
from  Melbourne.  The  gold-field  of  Oanoona  is  described  by  Captain 
O'Connell,  the  Ooyemment  Besident  at  Port  Curtis,  as  being  in  the 
county  of  Liyin^stone,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fitzroy  Biyer. 
Bockhampton,  prior  to  the  disooyery  of  gold,  consisted  of  only  one 
public-house,  a  store,  and  four  huts.  Gladstone,  on  the  coast,  180 
miles  nearer  to  Sydney,  has  been  hitherto  understood  to  be  the  chief 
town  of  Port  Curtis. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  discoyery  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic was  from  a  correspondent  residing  at  Moreton  Bay,  in  a  letter 
dated  19th  Au^t.  It,  howeyer,  contained  no  particulars — merely 
statins  that  residents  lately  arriyed  from  the  gold-diggings  had  declared 
that  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  their  richness.  A  letter  was  addressed 
to  a  mercantile  firm  in  this  town  which  gaye  no  particulars,  but  said, 
**  There  is  no  mistake.  You  must  giye  credit  to  wnat  I  state,  that  this 
must  be  the  best  diggings  in  the  colony."  Seyeral  letters  were  receiyed 
from  persons  whose  names  were  ffiyen.  These  letters  ranged  from  the 
13th  to  the  2l8t  of  August.  At  (Sadstone  the  population  left  the  settle* 
ment,  and  none  remained  behind  but  the  women  and  children.  The 
following  extract  from  a  despatch  addressed  by  Captain  O'Connell 
to  the  Minister  for  Lands  and  Public  Works,  was  handed  to  this 
journal  for  publication : — 

68-37.  Gladstone,  September  7th,  1858. 

Sib, — 1.  As  the  sailing  of  the  Uncle  Tom  this  oay  presents  the  first 
opportunity  which  has  onered  of  communicating  with  Sydney  since  my 
return  to  Gladstone,  I  haye  the  honour  on  this  oocaaion  to  report  to 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  the  Secretary  for  Lands 
and  Public  Works,  that  P  find  the  progress  made,  both  in  population 
and  yield  of  gold,  on  the  Canoona  gold-fields  since  their  discoyery,  to 
be  such  as  to  warrant  their  being  admitted  amongst  the  recognised 
gold-fields  of  the  colony,  and  to  necessitate  the  adoption  of  those 
measures  of  protection  and  police  cont<emplated  in  such  case  by  the 
Gold  fields'  Management  Act  of  1857. 

2.  I  am  enabled  to  state,  although  not  as  yet  from  personal  obserya* 
tion,  that  there  are  about  300  persons  engaged  on  the  Uanoona  diggings* 
and  that  instances  of  great  mdiyidual  success  in  obtaining  gold  are 
reported,  two  persons  haying  last  week,  in  two  days,  washed  out  17  oz8» 
of  the  precious  metal. 
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3.  I  beliere  the  quantity  of  gold  seat  to  Sydney  up  to  the  present 
moment  to  be  about  80  oss.,  but  there  is  not  mucn  ^taposition  on  the 
part  of  the  diggers  to  sell  their  gold  until  the  Talue  of  the  Mint  is 
ascertained — and  therefore  the  groat  bulk  of  that  obtained  ia  held  by 
the  finders,  and  is  said  in  the  aggregate  to  be  as  large  a  yield  as  has 

been  procured  in  the  colony. 

«  «  «  «  «  # 

I  hare  the  honour,  &c. 

M.  C.  O^COVKBLL,  O.C. 


The  arriral  of  the  City  of  Sydney,  on  the  4th  October,  brought 
intelligence,  including  the  foUowing  official  Beport,  which  has  proved 
in  the  highest  degree  depressing  to  those  whose  expectations  were 
unduly  exalted  :^ 

Commissioner  0*Coknbll*8  Beport  on  the  Canoona  Gold-Fields  to  Oie 
Honourable  the  Sxcbbtabt  for  Lands  and  Public  Works,  &o.,  Aa, 
Sydney. 

Sib, — Having  leamt  by  the  Ckvemmeni  Oazette  of  the  17th  instant 
my  appointment  to  act  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Cooneil, 
20  Victoria,  No.  29,  as  a  Commissioner  on  the  gold-fields,  I  presoma  it 
is  my  duty  to  address  to  you  direct  my  reports  on  matters  eoonected 
with  this  service. 

There  have  landed  here  within  the  last  few  days  upwards  of  1,000 
people,  and  of  these  700  have  gone  to  the  diggings,  making,  with  those 
who  were  previously  there,  about  1,000  persons  of  all  dMcriptiona  at 
Canoona. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
above  have  only  just  reached  the  ground,  and  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 
at  work. 

The  quantity  of  gold,  therefore,  which  has  as  vet  been  sent  down 
to  Sydney  can  have  been  produced  only  by  the  labour  of  the  first  60 
or  100  diggers ;  and  this  quantity,  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  ia  400 
onnces. 

Until  within  the  last  two  days  all  the  reports  I  have  received,  both 
of  individual  and  aggregate  success  on  these  diffgings,  have  been  most 
favourable ;  and  all  the  original  diggers  who  left  their  employmenta  in 
Gladstone  to  seek  for  gold  at  Canoona  have  remained  steadily  at  work, 
taking,  many  of  them,  their  families  up  to  reside  with  them. 

It  IB  now  said,  however,  that  the  last  comers  have  found  all  the  as 
yet  discovered  available  ground  preoccupied,  and,  as  is  asserted, 
worked  out.  Nor  are  they  inclined  to  push  out  and  prospect  on  that 
which  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  continued  dry  weather  has  something  to  do 
with  this,  apparently,  depreciated  estimate  of  these  digging ;  but* 
oooorring  unfortunately  just  now,  when  new  arrivals  are  nookmg  in,  it 
has  creatod,  at  any  rate  for  the  time,  a  want  of  confidence  amongat  the 
latter  which  will  most  probably  cause  many  to  return. 

I  look  with  some  alarm  at  the  vast  numbers  who  are  said  to  be  now 
on  their  way  hither,  as  I  fear  there  will  be  much  disappointment  and 
individual  distress,  more  particxilarly  to  those  who  come  unprepared  to 
submit  to  se?eral  weeks  of  delay  before  the  search  for  gold  Decoinea 
profitable. 
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I  must  mention,  in  conclosion,  that  I  am  verj  anxious  to  receive  as 
soon  as  possible  the  necessary  books  and  documents,  to  enable  me  to 
register  claims  and  issue  miners'  rights. — I  have,  <&c., 

M.  C.  O'CONKELL,  C.C.L. 


IV.— NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMAI^IA.  SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

WEST  AUSTRALIA,  Ac. 

In  New  Zealand  gold  was  successfully  sought  for  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  placer-deposit  gold  in  New  South  Wales,  and  has 
been  worked  to  some  extent  in  both  the  settled  islands. 

At  Coromandel  Harbour,  near  Auckland  on  the  Northern  Island,  the 
^old  in  alluvia  is  of  extraordinary  character^  being,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
highly  auriferous  pebbles  or  stones  rather  than  me  ordinary  metallic 
gold  in  free  grains  ;  some  of  it,  however,  is  purely  metallic  gold  with- 
out any  admixture  of  stone,  and  when  so  existmg  it  appears  remarkably 
in  dendritic  forms.    No  neighbouring  auriferous  veinstones  have  hitherto 
been  found,  and  there  yet  remains  to  be  solved  the  deeply  interesting 
question  whether  or  no  any  veinstone  exists  there  of  the  character  of 
the  auriferous  pebbles.    These  gold-diggings  near  Auckland  have  been, 
for  the  present,  abandoned,  not  being  apparently  sufficiently  remune- 
rative.   The  gold-washings  which  luivo  oeen  commenced  on  Middle 
Island  are  situate  on  Slate  Biver»  near  the  settlement  of  Nelson,  in 
Cook's  Straits.    The  produce  of  these  placers  in  small  scale  gold  is 
considerable,  but  in   character   the  metal    nowise  differs    from  the 
ordinary  gold  of  other  slate  districts. 

In  Tasmania  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  residents  to 
establish  ihe  island  as  one  of  the  important  gold-producing  colonies  of 
Australia,  but  hitherto  without  success.    Placer-aeposit  gold  to  some 
extent  undoubtedly  exists  there,  and  the  auriferous  quartz-veins  are 
said  to  be  unusually  impregnated  with  gold  in  the  invisible  state.    A 
reward  of  ten  thousand  pounds  remained  long  under  offer  by  a  local 
committee  for  the  discovery  of  a  payable  gold  field,  but  without  effect. 
The  Eev.  Mr  Clarke  being  in  Tasmania  in  1846  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  reported  upon  one  of  its  reputed  gold-fields,  and  again,  in  1858, 
received  an  official  invitation  to  undertake  for  the  Government  a  syste- 
matic ecological  survey  of  the  whole  colony,  which,  however,  on  the 
ground  of  physical  inability,  he  declined,     several  samples  of  sJluvial 
gold  in  large  grains,  exceedingly  remarkable  for  being  pointed  with 
platinum,  and  alleged  by  the  Committee  for  Gold  Discovery  in  Tas- 
mania to  be  the  natural  produce  of  the  island,  were  lately  exmbited  to 
me  in  Sydney  by  the  Eev.  Mr  Clarke.    West  Australia  has  not  yet 
been  proved  one  of  the  gold-producing  colonies,  although  occasional 
rumours  of  gold-findings  do  appear  in  the  public  journals.    Tlie  cha- 
racter of  its  rocks  are  certainly  indicative  or  gold,  idthough  its  moun- 
tains are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  ch^n  of  the  Cordillera  of 
Eastern  Australia.     South  Australia  produces  some  little  gold  from  a 
placer  near  Adelaide,  known  as  **  The  Echunga  Diggings,'^  and  a  lode 
of  silver  lead,  to  which  the  name  of  Wheal  Ellen  has  been  given, 
•yields  gold  from  the  gossan  at  its  surface.    A  late  exploring  expedition 
from  South  Australia  to  the  north-west,  undertaken  by  Mr  Stuart, 
discovered  a  range  of  mountains  near  the  centre  of  Australia,  which 
seem  likely  to  prove  gold-producing  when  more  explored. 
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THE  INCORPORATED  GOLD-MINING  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Thb  public  companies  organized  for  extracting  gold  from  yeinatoDes 
in  Austndia  during  the  mt  excitement  which  followed  the  placer- 
deposit  gold  discoyery  founded  their  faith  entirely  upon  the  doctrine 
that  yisible  alluyial  gold  was  in  reality  merely  the  insignificant  and 
detached  portions  of  the  treasures  of  which  the  yeinstones  were  the  grand 
reservoirs.    The  practical  results  of  this  mistaken  faith  have  proved 
in  idl  the  first  undertakings  to  be  most  disastrous  in  their  consequences 
to  the  promoters.    The  abrasion  doctrine  is  indeed  very  convenient 
for  share-market  purposes,  and  the  voice  of  experience  is  uttered 
in  vain  while  any  popular  mania  prevails.    The  directors,  promoters, 
and  shareholders  of  these  public  companies  required  but  one  kind  of 
opinion,  and  that  was  d^ired  to  be  always  favourable  to  their  wishes. 
The  soundest  judgment  and  the  most  vsluable  opinions  of  a  contrary 
nature  (though  possibly  sometimes  mistaken)  only  exposed  those  who 
published  them  to  every  sort  of  obloquy,  of  which  **  want  of  enem*/' 
''inanition,"  and  "mere  theory,"  were  not  the  least  oontemptible 
terms.    The  integrity  of  the  more  experienced  gold-miners  deserved  in 
this  respect  more  public  consideration  and  approbation  than  the  press 
ever  acknowledgea  ;  even  rewards  from  the  Government  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  much  due  to  the  prudence  which  prevents  an  unprofitable 
waste  of  national  resources  as  to  random  and  lucky  predictions  which 
subsequent  events  may  realize.    Adverse  opinions  honestly  given  by 
those  sufficiently  experienced  to  frame  them  correctly,  subjected  the 
giver  not  only  to  obloquy,  but  to  comparative  poverty,  for  they  who, 
however  recklessly,  were  willing  to  exalt  the  expectations  of  the  share- 
holders of  any  incorporated  quartz-mining  company,  were  rewarded 
with  appointments,  with  gratuitous  shares,  and  with  public  adulation, 
until  tne  ruinous  consequences  followed  (which  every  prudent  man , 
could  foresee),  when  a  convenient  apology  was  always  reaay  in  the  pro- 
verbial uncertainty  of  mining  enterprise.     The  managers  of  En^ish 
gold-mining  companies,  with  capital  at  command,  might  be  seen  in 
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those  times  wandering  about  the  gold-mininff  districts  of  the  colony  in 
a  most  pitiable  and  helpless  manner.  These  persons  were  truly 
objects  of  commiseration,  although  spending  freely  the  joint-stock 
funds,  and  assuming  a  prodigious  superiority  oyer  the  rough  and 
horny-handed  gold-diggers.  The  great  difficulty  of  such  gentlemen 
was  to  find  the  gold-mmes  or  yeinstones  which  they  had  come  out  to 
work  by  the  agency  of  others,  for  of  course,  the  self-important  mana* 

Sers  could  not  be  expected  to  work  like  common  gold-diggers,  while 
tiey  were  nevertheless  under  the  necessity  of  spending  their  means 
with  all  the  prodigality  which  accompanies  the  working  of  gold  in 
placer-deposits. 

The  bubble  companies  and  others  of  doubtful  integrity  of  purpose 
which  were  initiated  in  those  early  days,  such  as  the  Segenhoe  Grold- 
mining  Co.,  the  Lake  Bathurst  Gk>ld-mining  Co.,  the  Feel  £iyer  Co.,  and 
several  others  of  this  class,  may  be  passed  over  without  further  remark ; 
but  the  three  following  incorporations,  which  were  probably  more  bond 
fide  in  original  expectations,  may  be  here  usefully  mentioned.  The 
Great  Nugget-vein  Company,  which  subsequently  amalgamated  itself 
with  an  English  association,  called  the  Colonial  GKold-mining  Company, 
made  the  most  persevering  endeavours  of  any  of  these  early  associations 
to  extract  gold  from  quartz  profitably,  but  tneir  efibrts  were  tmsuccess- 
ful ;  and  indeed  it  was  quite  aj^parent  to  Mr  Hargraves  and  myself,  afte^ 
our  first  inspection  of  this  veinstone,  that  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany would  oe  profitless.  The  Tnron  Gk>lden  Kidge  Quartz-crushing 
Company,  afler  its  organisation,  never  even  erectea  machinery  on  the 
claim,  fdthough  favoured  with  the  highly-flattering  opinion  of  an  expe- 
rienced gentleman  from  Mexico,  whose  services  they  nad  been  so  fortu^ 
nate  (as  they  said)  to  secure.  This  company  eventually  sold  aU  interest 
in  the  mine  for  a  yerj  small  sum,  without  ever  having  attempted  to 
crush  the  quartz  matrix.  The  Wentworth  Gold  Company  still  drags 
on  a  languid  existence,  and  derives  some  gold  from  the  alluvia,  but  no 
distinct  gold-bearing  veinstone  has  yet  oeen  found  on  the  property, 
the  field  naving  nroved  to  be  precisely  what  it  appeared  to  Mr  Har- 
graves  and  myself  on  our  first  inspection  of  it — namely,  a  very  rich 
but  limited  placer-deposit  of  gold,  notwithstanding  Mr  Stutchburr's 
opinion  to  the  contrary.  Since  these  abortive  attempts,  oo-operative 
associations,  and  even  incorporations  of  capitalists  (the  Port  Phillip 
Gold-mining  Company  for  instance),  have  in  Tictoria  worked  the 
richer  gold-bearing  quartz-veins  with  moderate  success.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  earlier  associations  above  mentioned  having  now  beoomd 
matter  of  history,  the  exaggerations  and  embellishments  of  their  pro- 
spectuses may  here  be  presented  to  the  reader,  to  whom  thejr  wHl 
probably  appear  as  extravagant  as  they  did  at  the  time  of  their  issue 
to  the  more  experienced  gold-miners.  These  were  published  aa 
follows : 


1.  Thb  Gbsat  Nitgobt  Vxik  Gold-Mikiko  Compakt  of  Aus- 
TBALiJL.  Capital,  200,000/.  a862).^The  ouartz  and  idluvial  gold-field, 
comprised  in  the  claims  of  the  Ghreat  Nugget  Vein  Gk>ld-Mining 
Company,  is  situate  on  the  Louisa  Creek,  twenty-nine  miles  from  the 
town  of  Mudgee.  Its  superficial  area  may  be  computed  at  upwards  of 
two  mUes  in  length,  by  a  width  of  nearly  half  a  mile ;  the  exelusive 
right  of  working  for  gold  in  and  over  whicn  has  been  tnmsferred,  under 
tM  r^pilations  of  the  Colonial  Goyemment,  to  the  Company. 
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At  an  early  period  after  the  discovery  of  the  precknu  metala  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  a  brilliant  series  of  specimens  of  gold  in 
the  matrix,  of  extraordinary  richness,  together  with  a  large  amowit  of 
alluyial  gold,  forwarded  in  rapid  succession  to  Sydney  from  "The 
Great  Nugget  Vein,*'  stamped  the  Company's  claims  as,  perhaps,  the 
richest  of  the  auriferous  lands  of  New  South  Wales  ;•— whilst  moie 
recent  explorations  have  deyeloped,  in  the  yein  itself,  an  apparently 
exhaustless  deposit  of  mineral  wealth,  which  fairly  entitles  it  to  tihMi 
designation  of  the  Burra  Burra  of  gold  mines. 

It  was  from  out  this  vein  that  the  mass  of  gold  in  the  matrix,  dis- 
coTered  by  (a  black  fellow  in  the  serrice  of)  Dr  Kerr,  was  taken.  This 
specimen,  yielding  upwards  of  106  lbs.  of  pure  gold,  was  sold  by  the 
disooverer  to  Messrs  Thacker  and  Co.,  of  Sydney.  It  wa9  consigned  b^ 
them  to  their  London  correspondents,  Messrs  «lardine,  Mathieson,  and 
Co.,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  genendly  among  the  London  merchants. 
This  cuscOTery  was  speedily  followed  by  the  transmission  to  Sydney  of 
two  oUier  splendid  specimens,  the  one  being  gold  in  auarts,  weighing 
90  OS.,  and  the  otiier  a  solid  lump  of  pure  gold,  weigning  83  ounoes. 
Whilst  among  subsequent  ditooyeries  may  be  mentioned  "  Brennan'a 
lump,"  upwards  of  28  lbs.,  sold  by  auction  in  Sydney,  to  Messrs  Holt 
and  Lloyd,  for  1,156/.,  and  the  still  more  recent  extraction  of  the 
"  Sling  of  the  water-worn  nuggets,"  weighing  157  ounoes. 

A  knowledge  of  these  rich  returns  as  the  result  of  operations  oon.- 
ducted  chiefly  by  manual  labour  induced  the  formation  of  the  present 
Company. 

In  the  absence  of  skilled  labour  and  adequate  machinery,  and  with 
the  exorbitant  rate  of  wages  and  the  high  value  of  capital  in  the  colony, 
it  seemed  practicable  to  select  and  purchase  quartz  claims  of  established 
value  with  considerable  benefit  to  a  company  though  at  a  necessarily 
high  price.  After  careful  examination,  therefore,  into  the  quantity  o£ 
gold  which  the  mere  surface  of  the  nugget  vein  had  yielded,  and  of  the 
extensive  field  which  it  presented  for  ^e  operation  of  extended  meant, 
the  Company  entered  into  negociation  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Great 
Nugget  Vein.  Under  the  conviction  that  a  psjrtial  interest,  to  be 
retuned  by  them  in  their  claims  under  the  management  of  a  Company, 
would  be  more  beneficial  than  they  could  hope  to  render  them  by  the 
limited  operations  wiUiin  their  power  as  private  indiriduals,  the  pro- 
prieton  proposed  to  vest  their  entire  claims  in  a  Company  on  oonditionp 
which  required— A  capital  of  200,0002.,  to  be  represented  by  100,000 
shares  of  2/.  each.  A  reservation  of  one-third  of  BMck  shures  (to  be 
considered  as  paid  up),  together  with  5  per  cent  on  all  gold  raised ;  n 
right  to  purchase  ten  thousand  additional  shares  on  the  same  terms  aji 
the  public ;  and  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  three  Trustees  and  three 
of  toe  six  Directors  of  the  Company. 

After  a  discussion  of  this  proposal  at  a  public  meeting  of  intending 
shareholders,  it  was  deemed  sumciently  beneficial  to  accept  it ;  and  a 
contract,  securing  to  the  Company  the  right  of  working  these  claims, 
was  concluded  upon  the  conditions  stipulated  for. 

The  purchase  thus  conducted  comprised  whatever  improvements  b^ 
been  miade  by  the  proprietors.  These  consist  of  buildings  afibrding  ^a 
residence  for  superintendents,  and  accommodating  from  80  to  100 
workmen,  with  stabling,  sheds,  and  various  workshops  and  outbuild- 
ing a  steam  engine  of  six-horse  power  for  experimental  purpoaefl, 
with  other  machinery  for  operating  upon  the  alluvial  soils. 

The  proposed  operations  of  tiie  Company  arte  the  extraction  of  qt^ 
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by  the  two  processes  now  used  in  the  colony,  viz.,  the  mining  of  auri- 
ferous quartz-yeins,  and  the  washing  of  aliuTial  deposits  for  gold.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  authorise  the  purchase  of  gold  by  the  C^pany's 
agents,  wheneyer  the  same  can  be  done  at  remuneratiye  prices. 

To  carry  out  these  objects,  persons  possessed  of  adequate  mining 
Imowledge  and  experience  will  be  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Company ; 
and  maoninery,  the  best  adanted  for  crushing  the  auriferous  quarts, 
and  extracting  the  gold  from  tne  alluyial  soil,  will  be  imported. 

It  is  intended  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  limiting  the  liability  of 
shareholders  to  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  shares  ;  and  should  it  be 
found  necessary,  a  charter  will  be  applied  for. 

It  is  proposed  that  one-third  of  tne  shares  shall  be  reseryed  for  sale 
in  Lonaon,  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  Ck>mpany.  The  one-third  for  the 
colony  will  be  allotted  among  the  applicants  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Thx  Colonial  Gold-Mikiko  Comfjlkt,  an  English  Association, 
subsequently  took  upon  a  sub*lease  the  mineral  damis  of  the  Great 
Nugget  Company,  the  practical  working  being  now  placed  tmder  the 
management  of  Mr  £.  J.  Spence,  who  had  negotiated  the  terms  of 
transfer,  and  now  erected  quartz-crushing  machinery  on  the  claims  of 
the  Great  Nugget  Company.  Under  another  manager,  the  same  Gold- 
Mining  Incorporation  of  English  capitalists  conducted  extensiye  quartz- 
mining  works  in  Victoria ;  its  affairs  were  finally  wound  up  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Seport  of  a  Committee  of  Inyestigation  appointed  in 
London.  At  a  meeting  df  the  sluureholders,  at  the  London  Tayem,  in 
1856,  Lord  Alfred  Chubchill  presiding,  the  Chairman,  after  reacQujg 
the  Beport,  said :  *'  He  thought  were  had  been  yery  reckless  expendi- 
ture, and  he  could  not  discoyer  that  there  was  eyer  any  source  of  profit. 
The  manager  in  Victoria  had  expended  upwards  of  40,000/.  preyious 
to  this  last  call,  whilst  ^e  whole  amount  ot  the  gold  which  had  been 
obtained  from  Victoria  was  701  ounces,  in  the  year  1854,  since  which 
there  had  been  no  return  at  all,  and  the  establishment  was  now  closed. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  expenses  had  been  just  double  the  yalue  of 
tiie  gold  obtained.  The  expenses  of  home  management  also  seemed  to 
be  excessiye.  The  Directors  had  run  through  a  capital  of  100,0002., 
and  now  made  a  call  for  12,000/.  more.  It  was  for  the  aharehdders  to 
say  what  should  be  done." 


2.  Pbospbctus  of  a  Compakt,  to  be  called  the  "  Wkhtwobth  Gold- 
FiBLD  CoMpjLirr,"  at  Frederick's  Valley,  known  at  present  as  the 
Wentworth  Diggings.    (1852.) 

Experience  haying  shown  that  the  gold-fields  in  this  locality  cannot 
be  worked  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  the  utmost  adyantage,  without 
machinery  to  crush  the  ore,  and  quicksilyer  to  amalgamate  the  fine  gold 
dust,  wludi  in  the  ordinary  process  of  waahins  escapes  in  great  quanti- 
ties from  the  cradles,  the  proprietor  (in  order  to  raise  the  neoessaij 
capital,  and  to  comply  with  the  numeroua  applications  which  haye  been 
made  to  him  for  sharea  in  a  company  to  be  formed  for  this  purpose^,  is 
willing  to  dispose  of  that  partion  of'^  his  estate  at  Frederick's  Valley, 
consisting  of  1,033  acres,  which  comprise  the  gold-field,  on  the  following 
conditions : 

1st.— Thero  shall  be  a  capital  Bubscribed  of  30,000/.,  in  3.000  shares 
of  10/.  each,  25,000/,  o£  which  shall  go  to  the  proprietor  for  the  abao* 
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lute  pordimse  of  this  Imnd,  and  the  rmnaming  SpOOOL  mhaSl  form  the 
working  capital  of  the  intended  eompany. 

2nd. — The  proprietor  reaerrea  a  right  to  take  1,000  of  tlieae  aharet 
on  the  same  terms  aa  other  sabscribcva,  ao  thai  onl  j  2,000  ahana  will 
be  open  to  the  public. 

3rd. — If  these  shares  are  not  taken  in  a  reasonable  time  (aaj  Un 
wtomtks  fnnn  this  date)  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  proprietor  to 
return  the  money  to  the  subscribers,  and  ao  put  an  end  to  the  intended 
company. 

4tn. — All  money  paid  for  deposits  on  sharea  will  in  the  meanwlifle  be 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  New  South  Walea,  to  an  aooount  to  be  opened 
there  in  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  hare  ccmsented  to  act  aa  trus- 
tees between  the  subscribers  and  the  proprietor. 

5th. — Am  soon  as  all  the  sharea  are  sncMcribed,  the  land  will  be  oon* 
reyed  to  such  trustees  ss  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  may  aelect  from 
their  body,  and  the  money  at  the  aooount  of  the  trustees  (except  the 
working  capital  of  5,000/.)  shall  be  paid  OTW  to  the  proprietor  on  the 
execution  of  the  conveyance. 

6th.^-Subscnbers  will  hare  in  the  first  instance  to  sign  a  abare  liat. 
with  the  number  of  shares  they  are  desirous  of  takiitt  placed  oppoaite 
to  their  names,  and  to  pay  upon  each  share  (under  nre  in  number)  a 
deposit  of  21.  (two),  ana  above  that  number  a  deposit  of  12.  (one). 
Wnen  the  share  list  is  complete,  the  subscribers  will  be  called  upon  to 
take  up  their  shares,  and  to  pay  the  balance  of  their  subscriptions. 

As  soon  as  the  shares  are  all  taken,  a  publio  meeting  of  tne  aubacri* 
bers  will  be  called  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  oo-partnerahip^ 
elect  directors,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  for  bringing  the  com* 
pany  into  operation.  An  application  will  also  be  made  to  the  Legiala* 
tive  Council  for  an  Act  to  limit  the  liability  of  the  shareholders  to  the 
working  capital  to  be  subscribed. 

Samples  of  the  gold  and  gold  ore  may  be  seen  at  the  shop  of  Mr 
Hale,  jeweller,  George  street,  and  a  map  of  the  gold-fields  at  Meaara 
Purkis  and  Lambert's. 

The  title  to  the  land  is  a  grant  by  purchase  from  the  CrO¥m  to  the 
present  proprietor,  which  will  be  conveyed  to  the  company  free  from 
encumbrance. 

Messrs  Purkis  and  Lambert,  in  reference  to  the  foresoing  proapeotoai, 
beg  to  state  that  the  average  earnings  of  Mr  Wentworth's  tenants  during 
the  short  period  they  were  permitted  to  dig  at  Frederick's  Valley,  ex* 
ceeded  those  of  any  other  diggings  yet  discovered  in  the  colony,  and 
that  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  dig  there  since  the  1st  of  September 
last  (on  which  day  the  licenses  of  the  tenants  terminated^  except  a 
party  of  four  having  a  quicksilver  machine,  who  accidentally  nit  upon  a 
lodo,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  about  one  day,  a  single  £gger  raised 
at  least  500^'s  worth  of  gold  ore  and  earth,  the  earth  of  the  lode  or  vein 
averaging  about  25  per  cent,  of  pure  ^old.  From  this  lode  the  amalga* 
mated  and  retorted  specimen  weighmg  31bs.  lOJoz.,  now  exhibited  at 
Mr  Hale's  window,  in  George  street,  was  obteined.  Nevertheless  the 
working  of  the  quicksilver  machine  which  produced  this  splendid  result 
was  so  incomplete,  that  the  tailings  of  the  machine  have  been  ainoe 
found  to  contain  very  considerable  quantities  of  gold,  which  escaped 
from  the  machine  unperceived  by  those  who  worked  it. 

Messrs  Purkis  and  Lambert  beg  further  to  add  that  this  golden  lode 
was  closed  up  immediately  after  ito  discovery,  and  has  been  ever  since 
oaref\illy  watched  by  trustworthy  persons,  both  by  day  anU  night» 
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Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  G^logical  and  Mineralogical 
Surveyor  to  the  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  Orange, 
23rd  June,  1851,  showing  that  Mr  Stutchbury  predicted  the  ex- 
istence of  lodes  such  as  that  which  has  been  recently  discovered 
before  the  locality  was  worked. 

^  "  Upon  the  land  belonging  to  Mr  Wentworth,  dose  u^on  the  south 
side,  or  within  the  fork  where  the  GbsUng  Creek  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Frederick's  Yalley  Creek,  upon  a  range  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above 
the  valley,  ^old  has  been  picked  up  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
principally  in  fragmentary  quartz,  and  an  ochreous  loam. 

*'  Tnis  gold  cannot  have  been  removed  far  from  the  rock  in  wMch  it 
originatecC  as  it  does  not  resemble  the  usual  water-worn  character. 
That  its  original  site  is  in  a  quartz  rock  immediately  adjacent  is  evi- 
dent from  the  unabrased  appearance  of  the  gold,  and  the  sharp  angular 
state  of  the  quartz.  • 

"  Quarrying  into  the  body  of  the  rock  would  most  probably  exhibit 
the  gold  in  veins. 

**  The  fact  of  its  being  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hills,  in  or  near 
its  orijB^inal  matrix,  is  very  important ;  further  examination  in  similar 
situations  may  prove  its  occurrence  in  regular  lodes  or  veins  like  the 
baser  metals. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  7th  October,  1851,  from  Mr  William 
Bussell,  who  has  the  experience  acquired  by  mining  in  California,  to 
his  brother,  Mr  Peter  Bussell,  of  the  Sydney  Foundry  :  "  If  you  can 
enter  into  any  arrangement  with  Mr  W entworth,  do  so — say  half  the 
gold,  but  not  more ;  I  can't  say  all  the  ground  is  as  good  (in  fact  I  am 
sure  it  is  not),  but  still,  from  its  being  matrix  gold,  you  may  strike  upon 
tons  of  it  Before  entering  upon  quartz  specmation  I  would  advise  you 
to  come  and  see.  I  think,  or  rather  have  never  seen  any  like  the 
Wentworth  diggings—gold  like  siftings  in  flour.  A  princely  fortune 
lies  in  either  the  purchaser  or  the  first  authorised  company.  I  want  to 
ascertain  all  about  it,  and  send  you  a  specimen  of  stone  containins  gold ; 
to  my  calculation  a  ton  of  the  same  as  I  send  you  would  yiem  from 

2001.  to  dooir 


8.  The  Tuboh  Goldxk  Bidox  QuABTz-onusHiKa  Company. 

(Pbosfbctus,  1852.) — ^Three  months  ago  a  compjany  was  formed  in 
Sydney  for  the  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  purchasing  and  working  a 
rich  quartz-vein  discovered  in  the  neighbournood  of  the  Lower  Turon. 
Arrangements  were  at  once  made  for  dispatching  competent  persons  to 
ascertain  and  report  on  the  richness  of  the  claim.  These  reports  were 
sufficiently  satisractory  to  induce  the  Provisional  Committee  to  conclude 
on  their  own  responsibility  the  negociation  then  on  foot  with  the  ori- 

ginal  claimants,  and  the  vein  became  duly  transferred  to,  and  is  now 
eld  by,  trustees  on  behalf  of  this  company,  which  was  originally  com- 
posed of  a  few  individuals,  under  the  impression  that  a  limited  capital 
would  be  sufficient  to  work  the  mine.  A  deed  of  settlement,  as  pre- 
pured  by  the  solicitors  of  the  company,  was  submitted  to  a  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  adopted  and  signed,  appointing  the  above- 
named  gentlemen  first  directors  of  the  companj. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  respectmg  the  subsequent  acts 
of  the  directors.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every  week  has  added  to  the 
evidence  they  possessed  of  the  amazing  richness  of  this  mine.  Portions 
of  the  quartz,  selected  indiscriminately  from  the  ridge,  having  been 
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forwarded  to  Sydney  aad  tested  by  practical  assayen,  liaye  yielded 
£old  to  an  extent  which  has  not  only  startled  the  directorsy  bnt  which, 
if  published,  would  scarcely  be  creaited. 

Independently  of  the  facts  brought  under  the  directors'  notice  by 
their  own  experiments,  disinterested  parties  have  spoken  of  this  claim 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  the  Assistaiit  Gold  Commissioner  giyes  his 
opinion  of  its  value  in  the  strongest  language,  in  his  original  report  on 
the  subject  to  the  Chief  Gold  Commissioner. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  month  the  directors  were  fortnnate  enoogh 
to  secure  the  serrices  of  a  gentleman  lately  arrived  jfrom  Mexico,  whm 
he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  mining  pursuits,  with  whom 
they  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  proceed  to  the  Tnron,  survey  and 
report  on  the  auriferous  quartz- vein  on  the  company's  claim,  and  the 
best  mode  of  working  the  same.  This  gentleman  nas  returned  to  town, 
and  his  report  fiilly  confirms  previous  statements.  He  excavated  nine 
feet,  and  quarried  out  a  block  of  quartz  so  large  that  it  cannot  in  ihe 
present  state  of  the  roads  be  conveyed  to  Sydney,  bearing  indications 
of  gold  as  rich  as  previous  samples,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  I,400Z. 
stening  per  ton.  The  character  of  the  quartz  upon  this  olaun  is  of  the 
best  description,  being  thoroughl^r  impregnated  with  gold,  and  so 
equally  distributed  as  to  be  perceptible  to  me  naked  eye  on  all  rideSt 
but  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  powerM  lens,  it  is  found  to 
pervade  the  whole  mass.  From  the  report  of  this  gentleman,  and 
information  obtained  at  frequent  interviews,  the  directors  have  satis- 
fied themselves  the  present  capital  of  the  company  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  proper  working  of  this  mine ;  and  as  they  mive  been  fi?equently 
applied  to  for  shares,  which  they  could  not  supply,  a  meeting  of  iba 
company  was  held  at  the  Boyal  Hotel  on  Thursday,  the  2&rd  mstant^ 

When  it  was  resolved — 

"  To  increase  the  capital  of  the  company  to  40,000  shares  of  20l. 
each,  and  to  ofier  20,000  shares  to  the  puliiic  for  sale ;  such  offer  only 
to  remain  open  one  month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  shares  unap- 
plied for  to  DC  appropriated  as  the  directors  may  decide." 

In  accordance  witn  the  above  resolution,  the  pubHc  are  invited  to 
apply  for  any  portion  of  the  20,000  shares  now  oftered  for  sale* 

Tne  declared  objects  of  the  company  are^l.  To  extract  gold  from 
auartz- veins ;  2.  to  woric  alluvial  soil ;  3.  to  purohase  gold.  Towardathe 
nrst  of  these  objects  they  possess  the  rich  vein  already  allnde^  to^  and 
have  the  first  claim  to  two  others  a4Joining,  making  in  all  one  mile  and 
a  half  of  quartz. 

The  second  of  these  objects  is  not  engaging  their  attention  at 
present. 

The  third  object  they  are  already  acting  upon,  so  that  the  capital  of 
the  company  may  never  be  improauotive. 

Application  is  oeing  made  to  the  Legislative  Council  for  an  Act  to 
limit  the  liability  of  tne  shareholders. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  directors  are  quite  alive  to  the 
importance  of  employing  the  capital  of  the  company,  at  the  same  time 
AiUjr  resolved  to  expend  it  iudiciously  and  eoonomicaDy.  Further 
particulars  may  be  ascertained  from  any  of  the  directors,  and  parties 
desirous  of  obtaining  shares  are  requested  to  make  early  application  i 
they  will  be  required  to  pay  a  deposit  of  5s.  per  share  as  soon  as  the 
shares  are  allotted,  and  tne  balance  whenever  the  caUs  are  made. 
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GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  FOR  GOLD- 
MINING. 

Thx  first  prodamAtion,  aMeiiiDg  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to  the 
newlj-diaoorered  gold  deposits  in  Australia,  was  immediately  followed 
hj  the  issue  of  temnorarj  regulations  and  appointments  of  local  gold 
dommissions  with  Mr  John  Bichard  Hardy  as  oommissioner-in-chief, 
and  seTend  subordinate  district  commissioners,  llie  reffulations  of  the 
Snd  of  February,  1853,  issued  some  time  subsequently  is  the  moet 
complete  code  of  regulations  promulgated  in  the  colony ;  and  although 
since  much  modified  in  practice,  it  continues  to  be  the  foundation  of 
succeeding  regulations.  The  prorisions  for  idluTial  washings  were 
twenty  feet  fiontage  daims  on  either  side  of  a  river  to  each  nuner ;  or 
secondly,  twenty  feet  of  a  tributary  to  a  river  extending  across  its 
whole  breadth ;  or  thirdly,  sixty  feet  of  the  bed  of  a  ravine  or  water- 
course ;  or  fourthly,  twenty  feet  square  of  table  land  or  river  flats.  A 
licence  fee  of  thirty  shillings  a  month  to  be  paid  by  each  miner.  Jjurget 
auriferous  tracts  to  be  conceded  to  oompanies  on  spedal  leases,  and  uie 
quarts  matrix  claims  to  consist  of  half  a  mile  each  in  the  course  of  the 
vein,  with  an  average  breadth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side  re- 
served for  building  and  other  necessary  purposes.  Application  fees  of 
60f.  for  each  quarts*matrix  claim  were  to  be  paid  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  royalty,  in  lieu  of  a  monthly  licence  fee,  to  be  ten  per  cent  on  all 
gold  produced.  The  duration  of  the  lease  to  be  twenty-one  years,  and 
sureties  to  be  given  for  the  due  payment  of  royalty,  and  twenty  per- 
sons, or  an  equivalent  in  horses  and  machinery,  to  be  employed  within 
twelve  months  fran  the  date  of  notification  of  acceptance  of  application. 
The  royalty  was  soon  afterwards  reduced  to  three  per  cent.,  at  which 
rate  it  has  since  remained.  After  reduction  of  the  licence  fee  for  inde- 
pendent gdd-digging  to  ten  shillings  per  month,  finally  a  document 
called  the  Minertt*  Migkif  which  required  only  a  payment  of  1/.  per 
amumit  entirely  sopersedad  the  system  of  licences. 

F  F  2 
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Subsequent  Acts  of  the  local  Parliaments  in  Vioioiu  mnd  in  IXmr 
8outh  Wales  faaye  authorised  the  enactment  of  regolatioiis  still  mors 
local  by  Mining  Boards  on  the  yarious  gold-digginga,  and  these  roles 
have  all  the  force  of  law  on  receiving  the  subsequent  approTal  of  the 
respective  Legislatures  and  Grovemors.    The  loo&l  regmsitions  conse- 
quently now  differ  from  each  other  very  materially,  and  SLooording  to 
tne  nature  of  the  gold  deposits  in  each  district.    In  this  respect  the 
Caiifornian  custom  nas  predominated  over  all  injudicioos   attempts  of 
the  Grovemments  and  class  legislatures  to  impose  arbitrary  and  imprae- 
ticable  regulations  upon  the  gold-mining  oommunityt  a  class  which  kms 
remained  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  local  Parliaments.    The  annexed 
account  of  the  mining  regulations  of  a  former  period  in  BrazO,  j^rinted 
in  official  papers  in  we  colony,  reveals  the  gradual  relaxatioa  m  that 
country  of  the  Crown  authori^  in  the  granting  of  mining  ground,  and 
the  inevitable  necessity  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  pursuit  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  goldHdigffers  considerable  power  in  the  regolaticm  of  their 
own  mining  affairs.    Tne  inadmission  or  the  public  to  mine  for  gold  oa 
private  lands  and  the  right  of  gold-miners  to  depasture  their  working 
animals  upon  public  lands  without  the  intervention  of  privileged  gra- 
siers  or  squatters,  although  grievances  often  agitated  of  late  in  the 
colonies,  seem  to  have  been  in  Brazil  always  regarded  as  the  admitted 
privileges  of  the  gold-mining  community.    The  question  of  the  right 
of  gold  miners  to  search  and  woriL  for  gold  upon  private  lands  had  been 
contested  in  similar  manner  in  California,  several  serious  encounters 
having  occurred  in  conseauenoe,  and  it  was  there  at  length  settled  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Brazil,  namely,  that  the  gold  as  a  treasure-trove 
belonged  to  the  finders,  who,  besides  paying  the  ordinair  roTsltieSt 
were  only  held  bound  to  indemnify  the  landMl  proprietors  tor  any  loss 
in  crops  or  other  damage  that  might,  in  consequence  of  the  gold-diggers, 
be  sustained  by  them. 

The  progressive  phases  of  gold-washing  appear  also  to  have  been  the 
same  in  Brazil  as  latterly  in  California,  and  still  more  recently  in  Aus- 
tralia ; — thus,  at  the  first  opening  of  gold-deposits,  the  washing-stofiT  is 
carried  to  the  water  to  be  cradled  or  disn-washed — ^the  contention 
among  the  miners  then  being  for  the  possession  of  rich  mining  claims  ; 
the  next  chance  occurs  when  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  auriferous 
ground  to  work  long-toms  and  sluices,  when  the  struggle  is  for  the 
possession  of  water  privileges.  These  changes  have  not  always  occurred 
m  consequence  of  ignorance  in  the  art  of  gold-washing,  but  rather 
because  such  is  the  natural  order  of  things  that  the  general  body  of 
gold-miners  at  the  first  opening  of  very  rich  placer-deposits  will  not 
allow  of  any  monopoly  of  water  privileges  so  long  as  the  earth  remains 
very  prolific  of  gold,  but  after  the  first  richness  becomes  reduced  the 
necessity  of  such  appropriations  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  then 
the  exclusive  rights  are  permitted. 


The  following  extracts  on  Gold-mining  Operations  are  taken  from 

*  Southey's  History  of  Brazil :' 

FtBST  CoDB  (a.d.  1618). — "  Any  person  who  adventured  to  discover 
a  mine  was  to  give  notice  to  the  Provedor  whom  the  long  appointed  in 
those  parts,  and  bind  himself  to  pay  the  royal  fifths ;  his  declaration 
was  to  be  registered  and  signed  by  himself.  After  these  preliminaries 
had  been  observed,  all  persons  in  authority  were  bound  to  afford  him 
the  necessary  assistance ;  and  when  he  slioald  have  succeeded  in 
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search,  the  time  and  place  o{  the  discorery  were  to  be  entered  with  all 
proper  particulars  in  the  same  book.  He  was  to  present  a  sample  of 
the  metal  to  the  Provedor  within  thirty  days  after  the  discovery,  and. 
make  oath  that  it  had  been  extracted  from  the  place  which  was  resis- 
tered  on  his  account.  If  it  should  afterwards  be  proved  that  he  had 
sworn  falsely,  he  was  amenable  for  all  the  expenses  which  other  per- 
sons might  incur  by  worldng  at  that  place,  in  consequence  of  his 
deceit,  and  to  be  punished  also ;  and  if  the  manifestation  were  delayed 
beyond  the  time  appointed,  unless  a  sufficient  reason  could  be  adduced 
for  the  dela^,  his  privileges  as  a  discoverer  were  forfeited. 

**  The  privileges  of  the  discoverer  were  that  he  should  have  one 
mine,  as  it  was  then  called,  of  eigh^  Portuguese  varas  by  forty 
allotted  him  (the  vara  is  about  one  and  a  sixth  English  linear  yard) } 
and  a  second  allotment  of  six^  by  thirty  upon  the  same  beta  or  vein ; 
both  were  to  be  his  own  dioioe,  but  an  hundred  and  twenty  varas^ 
being  the  space  which  two  such  smaller  grants  would  occupy,  were  to 
intervene  between  his  two  portions.  .  .  .  Any  adventurer  might 
demand  a  mine,  but  he  could  only  have  one  which  was  to  be  of  the 
same  extent  as  the  discoverer's  first  portion.  .  .  •  An  adventurer 
might  seek  and  work  a  mine  upon  private  property,  because  it  was  for 
the  king's  service;  but  he  was  hound  to  mdemnify  the  owner  of 
the  land  for  any  injury  which  miffht  be  sustained. 

'*  In  order  that  the  mines  might  prosper,  and  that  Engenho*  (inns) 
and  dwelling-houses  might  be  erected  m  the  raining  country,  adven- 
turers were  admitted  to  all  common  rights  of  the  district.  They  might 
turn  their  cattle  into  the  lands  of  the  Ckmselho,  upon  the  public  ground, 
and  even  upon  private  estates,  if  it  were  necessary ;  in  tnis  case  they 
were  to  pay  the  value  of  the  pasturage,  but  the  owner  had  no  power  to 
forbid  them." 

Sbgokd  Codb  (a.d.  1702.) — ''  It  was  found  necessary  to  alter  the  exist- 
ing laws.  A  greedy  desire  of  findn  induced  men  of  influence  to  solicit  so 
many  grants  Uiat  none  were  left  for  poor  adventurers ; — ^the  former  code 
seems  therefore  to  have  been  disregarded,  or  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  ; 
these  men  of  influence  had  not  means  for  working  the  numerous  grants 
which  thev  monopolized,  so  they  sold  them  to  those  whom  they  had 
forestalled,  or  let  them  lie  unopened,  in  the  first  case,  to  the  injury  of 
the  people,  and,  in  the  second^  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue. 
Therefore  it  was  enacted  that  no  second  grant  should  be  made  to  any 
person  till  he  had  worked  the  first;  and  if  ground  were  still  remaining, 
after  all  the  adventurers  had  received  their  allotments,  it  should  be 
apportioned  amongst  those  who  possessed  more  than  twdive  slaves,  a 
certain  quantity  being  aUowed  for  every  additional  head.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  there  were  more  claimants  than  could  find  shares  in  the 
extent  of  nound  upon  the  scale  prescribed,  the  proportions  were  to  be 
lessened,  3iat  all  might  be  satisfied,  as  well  the  poor  as  the  powerful,—- 
though  it  should  be  necessary,  said  the  law,  to  measure  the  ground  by 
spans  instead  of  fathoms.  The  allotments  were  now  regulated  by  the 
number  of  slaves  which  the  miner  employed,  in  the  ratio  of  two  liracas 
and  a  half  Tabout  fifteen  feet)  for  each.  Besides  its  fifth,  the  Crown 
took  to  itself  an  aUotment,  to  be  marked  out  in  the  best  place,  after  the 
discoverer  had  taken  his  first  grant,  and  before  he  had  chosen  his 
second." 

JL.D.,  1724. — "  The  method  of  mining  had  now  undergone  a  oonsider- 
able  siteration,  introdueed  by  some  natives  of  the  mother  country. 
Instead  of  opening  eaiat,  or  seaiohing  places  by  hand,  and  oarrying  toe 
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easealho  rwashing-staflP)  from  thenoe  to  tbe  water,  thcrf  eondiulad 
water  to  tiie  mining-ground,  and  washing  away  the  mould,  Iwoko  op 
the  cascalho  in  pits  under  a  fall  of  the  water,  or  exposed  it  to  the  flame 
action  in  wooden  troughs.  A  sreat  expense  of  human  labour  was  tims 
spared ;  hut  as  soon  as  the  adTantage  was  well  understood,  the  Fode- 
rosos  (sluice-washers)  took  possession  of  the  water-courses  and  direeted 
them  to  their  own  grants.  Persons  of  less  influenoe  were  then  obliged 
either  to  purchase  water  from  these  great  men  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  or 
pursue  the  old  manner  of  workinff.  There  are  rnanr  thinss  in  wludi 
the  Brazilian  manners  resemble  the  worst  parts  of  tne  feudal  sjstem ; 
but  in  the  mines  there  had  been  no  time  for  manorial  rights  of  this 
nature  to  be  established,  and  the  attempt  to  arrogate  them  became  a 
more  frequent  cause  of  disputes  and  litigatiGn  than  any  other  grieranee."* 
Thibd  Codb  (a.d.  1780). — '*  But  eyeiy  fresh  discovery  endangered 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  for  now  when  Minas  Geraes  was  nerhsps 
more  populous  than  most  oi  the  other  captaincies,  such  mnutitaass 
flocked  whereyer  gold  was  newly  found,  that  it  was  no  longer  possibls 
to  observe  the  old  regulations  concerning  grants ;  and  the  Goremment 
found  it  expedient  to  yield  an  authority  which  could  not  be  maintained. 
The  concession  was  made  in  time  and  m  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  an 
act  of  grace  rather  than  of  necessilT.  Great  crowds  had  assemoled  in 
a  new  mscovery  at  the  Monro  de  St  Vincente,  u]>on  the  Bio  dos  Pedras, 
one  intruding  upon  the  ground  which  another  had  appropriated,  so  that^ 
instead  of  extracting  gdid,  all  were  engaged  in  tumult  and  contentioiu 
The  Governor,  therefore,  proclaimed  that  the  ground  here  should  be 
common  to  all  the  people,  and  that  no  grants  snould  be  made,  only  a 
certain  distance  was  to  be  left  between  the  openings.  The  Camara  of 
St  Joam  d*  El  Boi  represented  that  a  few  individuids  claimed  to  them^ 
selves  the  whole  lull  at  Bio  dos  Mortes,  and  the  people,  because  they 
had  no  mining  ground  whatever,  were  deserting  the  town.  In  a  ease 
of  this  kind  there  was  no  time  for  a  reference  to  ute  Home  Gk>vemmeot. 
Don  Louren^o  therefore  gave  notice  that  no  man  should  appropriate 
more  ground  than  his  legal  pro]>ortion,  according  to  the  numbier  of 
slaves  whom  he  emnloyeo,  and  as  the  lull  was  of  great  extent,  there 
was  room  enough,  ne  said,  for  tiie  negroes  of  tlie  inhabitants  to  mine 
and  search  for  gold  without  interfering^with  the  works  of  those  who 
had  brought  water  to  the  ground,  for,  he  added,  it  had  always  been  the 
custom  in  these  towns  that  the  adjoining  hills  should  be  oomsnon 
gathering  places  for  all  the  inhabitants.  Here  the  pasping  disposition 
of  a  few  Poderasos  had  provoked  resistance ;  but  six  years  afterwards, 
wheii  the  Marro  de  Cattas  Altas  was  opened,  the  people  demanded 
that  it  should  be  declared  common  property,  free  for  all  to  mxk  who 
chose ;  and  it  was  proclaimed  accOTdmgly  that  no  person  should  appro* 
priate  ground  to  hmiself  under  any  tiUe,  but  that  all  might  take  Hbp 
benefit  of  it,  and  employ  their  slaves  there.** 


Extract  from  Bobertson's  '  History  of  America,'  relating  to  the  Qoid 
and  Silver  Mines*  Begulations  of  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

''  In  order  to  encourage  private  adventurers,  the  person  who  disooven 
and  works  a  new  vein  is  entitled  to  the  property  of  it.  Upon  laying 
his  claim  to  such  a  discovery  before  the  Governor  of  the  province,  a 
certain  extent  of  land  is  measured  off  and  a  certain  number  of  Tt>Aim^ 
allotted  him,  under  the  oUigation  of  his  opening  the  mine  within  a 
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limited  time,  and  of  his  paying  the  onstomary  dntj  to  the  king  for 
what  it  shall  produce.  Invited  by  the  facility  with  which  such  grants 
are  obtained  and  enconraged  by  some  striking  examples  of  suoceas  in 
this  line  of  adrentore,  not  only  the  sanguine  and  the  bold,  but  the 
timid  and  diffident  enter  upon  it  with  astonishing  ardour.  With  vast 
objects  always  in  view,  fed  continually  with  hope,  and  expecting  every 
moment  that  fbrtune  will  unveil  her  secret  stores  and  give  up  the 
wealth  which  they  contain  to  their  wishes,  they  deem  every  other  occu- 
pation insipid  and  uninteresting.  The  charms  of  tibis  pursuit,  like  the 
rage  for  deep  play,  are  so  bewitching,  and  take  such  rail  possession  of 
the  mind  as  even  to  give  a  new  vent  to  the  natural  temper.  Under  its 
influence  the  cautious  become  enterprising  uid  the  covetous  profuse. 
Such  is  the  spirit  that  must  be  formed  wherever  the  active  exertions  of 
any  society  are  chiefly  employed  in  working  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
.  .  .  In  oomnorison  with  the  precious  metals  every  bounty  of 
nature  is  so  mudi  aespised,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  their  value 
has  mingled  wiUi  the  idiom  of  knguage  in  Amnion,  and  the  Spaniards 
settled  there  denominate  a  country  rich,  not  from  the  fertilitjr  of  its 
soil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance  of  its  pastures,  but 
on  account  of  the  minerals  which  its  mountains  contain.  In  C[uest  of 
these,  they  abandon  the  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and 
resort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions,  where  they  have  built 
some  of  the  largest  towns  which  they  possess  in  the  New  W  orld.  As 
the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  Spaniards  originally  took  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  now  so  difficult  to  bend  them  a  diflerent  way,  that,  although 
from  various  causes  the  gain  of  working  mines  is  much  decreased,  the 
fascination  continues,  and  almost  every  person  who  takes  any  active 
part  in  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  or  Peru  is  still  engaged  in  some 
adventure  of  this  kind." 


The  following  observations  of  the  '  Melbourne  Ar^us '  in  1858 
explain  the  latest  general  Begulations  for  Quartz-mining  m  Victoria : 

"The  conditions  on  which  mining  operations  are  conducted  have 
long  proved  unsatisfactory  to  a  considerable  section  of  the  digging 
community.  Quartz-mining  has  to  a  large  extent  superseded  the  more 
simple  processes  of  alluvial  dig^g ;  and  to  carry  this  on  with  any 
degree  of  success  not  only  is  cosUy  machinery  required,  but  the  results 
have  to  be  long  and  patiently  waited  for.  The  necessity  for  capital  is 
thus  created — and  capital  must  be  looked  for  in  quarters  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  working  miners.  One  essential  condition  must  be'  estab- 
lished before  the  investment  of  capital  can  be  expected — viz.,  a  certain 
fixity  of  tenure.  The  attention  oi  Government  has  been  long  directed 
to  the  task  of  framing  a  series  of  regulations  by  which  this  condition 
should  be  secured,  by  means  of  leases  of  auriferous  land,  and  by  which, 
at  the  same  time,  the  unmoneyed  dieger  should  be  protected  from 
dispossession  of  the  auriferous  ground  ne  has  occupied. 

"  The  subject  of  mining  partnerships  or  associations  is  closely  iden- 
tified with  that  of  leases,  and  its  settlement  has  been  found  to  mvolve 
r'Xe  as  many  practical  difficulties.  The  miners,  as  a  body,  are  disin- 
ed  to  accept  the  condition  of  hired  servants,  whilst  the  capitalist, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  find  his  investment  fruitless  without  the 
assistance  of  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  practical  digger. 

•*  The  Mining  Association  Bill  of  last  session  authorised  the  Gk>vemor 
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in  Council  in  effect  to  issne  regalationB  on  the  snbjeet  of  pMiuerihy 
far  mining  pnnnit^,  by  prescribing  a  model  form  of  inttniment  m 
atBOciation.  This  document  was  gazetted  on  Friday  last.  According 
to  its  proTisions  mining  associations  may  comprise  property  partnersi, 
labour  partners,  and  money  partners-^the  first  to  oonsiBt  of  the  owners 
of  such  unworked  quartz  and  phtnt  as  they  may  abeady  have  placed 
on  the  eround,  which  they  seek  the  assistance  of  the  capitalist  to 
work  ;  the  second  class,  of  persons  who  take  up  shares,  the  Talue  oi 
which  they  undertake  to  pay  for  by  labour  for  the  company ;  and  the 
third,  of  course,  of  inyestors  simniy.  There  are^  to  be  no  powers  of 
borrowing,  but  preferent  capital  snares  are  to  be  issued  if  extra  money 
resources  are  required,  which  are  to  constitute  a  primary  charge  upon 
the  general  stock.  The  model  instrumeut  embodring  these  general 
prorisions,  and  others  connected  with  the  working  of  an  extensire  part- 
nership, consists  of  numerous  clauses,  of  which  each  company  is  to  be 
at  liberty  to  adopt  as  many  as  it  pleases,  proyided  that  no  other  oondi^ 
tions  are  adoptea  inconsistent  with  its  general  scope*** 


APPEHBIX  0. 


POLITICAL  DISAFFECTION  OF  THE  GOLD 
DIGGERS  ON  THE  TURON,  AND  THE 
REBELLION  AT  BALLARAT. 

Thx8X  hifltorical  incidents,  owing  to  the  important  changes  in  the 
political  constitution  which  inunediatelT  followed  them,  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  remark.  The  licence  fee  of  thirty  shillings  a  month 
demanded  in  advance  from  all  persons  on  the  gold-fieldB---the  objec- 
tionable mUitary  method  employed  to  collect  it,  and  Uie  total  absence 
of  direct  representation  of  the  ffold-digging  oommnnity  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, with  tne  resulting  erils  of  class  kgisbtion  Tin  class  interests  daily 
becoming  more  antagonistic  to  each  other),  had  lone  been  regarded  by 
the  gold-miners  as  intolerable  grieTances.  An  oligarchy  and  a  democracy 
now  struggled,  in  fact,  to  secure  each  to  itself  exclusive  benefits  in  a 
common  treasure-trove,  as  well  as  to  obtain  political  rights  or  party 
advantages.  The  gold-diggers  and  the  squatters  were  at  this  time  the 
rival  occupants  of  Crown  lands,  of  whom  the  latter  only  were  repre- 
sented in  tne  legislative  assemblies.  The  gold-diggers  and  the  laqded 
proprietors  now  appeared  likewise  as  equal  claimants  to  gold  deposits 
on  private  lands ;  while  the  latter  only,  by  virtue  of  previously-con- 
oeded  political  position,  possessed  the  legal  rieht  ot  framing  laws 
exclusively  for  tneir  own  benefit — a  right  too  orlen  exercised  only  to 
the  prejudLce  of  their  virtual  benefactors,  the  gold-miners.  The  gold- 
diggers  remonstrances  at  length  culminated  in  open  disaffection,  first 
at  monster  meetings,  with  armed  demonstrations  at  Sofala,  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  afterwards  more  decisively  and  effectually  in 
declared  rebellion  to  authority  at  Ballarat.  The  threatened  outbreak 
on  the  Turon  was  fortunately  averted  by  temporising  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Local  GK>ld  Commissioners,  the  popular  feeling  at  the  gold- 
mines remaining  nevertheless  intensely  excited  until  events  in  Victoria 
had  caused  a  radical  change  in  the  management  of  the  gold-fields,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Gk>Temment  towards  the  gold-miners. 
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The  more  immediate  causes  of  the  Ballarat  Bebellion  were — J 
the  suspected  corruption  of  the  ffovemmeut  officials  in  liberating  from 
custody  a  notorious  and  wealthy  hotel-keener,  accused  and  appir- 
ently^in  public  estimation  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  tiie  first  eiami- 
nation  before  the  Gtold  Commissioners — guilty  of  an  atrocious  robbeiy 
and  murder  of  a  gold-di^er  (one  amongst  seyeral  who  had  myste- 
riously disappeared)  near  Bentley's  Hotel.  The  gold-diffffera  assembled 
tumultuously,  and  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Lyncn  law  proceed- 
ings, burnt  fientley's  Hotel  to  the  ground.  In  California  the  V  iffiknee 
Committees,  or  roluntary  associations  for  public  safety,  haa  been 
organised  to  check  the  corruotion  of  public  functionaries  on  one  hand, 
and  mob  violence  of  this  kincl  on  the  other ;  but  in  Victoria  no  popular 
control  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  gold-digging  encampment  had  em 
been  recognised  as  a  legitimate  power.  The  second  more  immediate 
provocation  to  rebellion  was  an  unusually  ferocious  digger-hunt, 
undertaken  by  certain  government  officials  to  compel  payment  of 
licence  fees.  A  monster  meeting  of  gold-diggers  at  Ballant  was  them 
held,  which  resolved  to  commit  existing  licences  to  the  flames,  and  to 
refuse  payment  of  licence  fees  in  future.  Preparations  for  resistanee 
by  armed  force  now  commenced  on  both  sides.  The  fearful  nature  of 
the  crisis,  and  the  catastrojshe  of  the  attack  on  the  gold-diggers,  are 
dulj  recorded  in  the  local  journals  of  the  time.  In  the  State  trisJs 
which  followed  the  revolt,  the  government  proeecniioafkilsd  to  oonviet 
any  of  the  insui^gents,  and  their  leader,  Mr  Peter  Lalor,  then  addressed 
his  fellow-colonists  in  justification  of  the  motives  and  oondnot  of  his 
comrades  in  arms,  and  "  to  snatch  from  oblivion  the  names  of  his  brave 
companions  who  fell  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber. The  urgent  appeal  of  the  Gk>vemor  to  tne  citizens  of  If  elbonme 
and  GFeelong  to  enrol  themselves  in  arms  to  support  the  government 
had  been  received  with  a  coolness  which  virtuallv  amounted  to  a 
refusal.  For  a  few  days  martial  law  was  proclaimed  at  the  diggings. 
3ir  Peter  Lalor  almost  immediately  afterwards  was  appoint^  to  a 
seat  in  the  Legislature  by  the  Governor's  nomination  until  oonstttu- 
tional  provisions  could  be  made  for  the  admission  of  gold-miners' 
representatives  into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  when  subsequently  the 
gold-diggers  returned  him  by  acclamation.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
had  been  ignominiously  dismissed  from  office,  or  to  use  the  more  cour- 
teous expression,  he  had  resigned,  under  defeat ;  and  the  most  solemn 
pledges  being;  then  given  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  to 
redness  the  hitherto  disrogutled  grievances  of  the  gold-diggers,  a  strife 
was  happilv  terminated  which,  if  odierwise  prolonged,  might  possibly 
have  enaea  with  the  misfortime  of  a  lasting  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  Imperial  control. 

The  memorable  attack  of  the  troops  and  police  upon  a  small  number 
of  gold-dij^gers  occurred  on  Sunday  morning,  the  8rd  of  December, 
1854.  It  IS  thus  described  in  one  of  the  public  prints :  "  The  officers 
and  men  attached  to  the  government  camp,  after  having  fortified  their 
position  in  as  strong  a  manner  as  the  time  would  allow,  had  remained 
closely  ensconced  behind  their  entrenchments.  On  that  day,  however, 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents  (as 
they  now  appear  to  be  called)  had  started  off  to  intercept  the  advanee 
of  Uie  anticipated  reinforcements  of  military  from  Melbourne,  the  an* 
thorities  of  the  camp  determined  upon  taking  the  can^  of  the  diggers 
by  surprise;  and  oonsequenUy,  a  short  time  before  daybreak,  the 
troops  and  police  were  under  arms,  and  just  at  the  first  blush  of  dawn 
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fhej  marched  upon  the  camp  at  Eureka.  The  attack  upon  the  Gk>Teni« 
ment  Camp  haa  been  so  frequently  spoken  of  that  the  officials  deter- 
mined to  forestal  any  such  attempt,  and  to  take  the  initiative.  From 
inquiries  we  have  imide,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  threat  of  an 
attack  upon  the  camp  is  one  of  the  many  fabrications  that  have  helped 
on  the  present  entanglement. 

"  At  daylight,  rather  more  than  three  hundred  men,  military  and 
police,  marched  upon  the  Eureka  cam^,  the  military  forming  the  centre, 
and  tiie  troopers  and  police  the  two  wings.  The  police  on  me  right  and 
left  of  the  main  body  of  soldiers  were  enabled,  under  the  heavy  fire 
kept  up,  to  B^|n!Ound  or  rather  to  outflank  those  who  defended  the  in* 
surgent  position ;  the  severe  fire  maintained  by  the  troops  soon  obliged 
the  diggers  to  withdraw  from  before  it ;  ana  as  they  retreated  they 
were  pounced  upon  by  the  police,  who  had  ooTered  the  fiank  and  rear 
of  their  position.  In  this  way  the  discomfiture  of  the  insurgents  was 
most  complete.  It  was  reckoned  that  there  were  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  in  the  camp  when  attacked ;  and,  when  we  reckon  about 
twenty  killed,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fire  prisoners,  and  perhaps 
three  times  as  many  wounded  as  killed,  it  will  be  foimd  that  only  a  yery 
few  of  the  number  noiding  the  oamj^  can  haye  escaped  altogether. 

"  On  the  two  preceding  days,  dunns  the  skirmishes  that  had  ensued 
between  the  diggers  and  the  police,  the  diggers  had  appeared  to  have 
rather  the  better  of  the  work,  and  this  more  than  aught  else  induced 
the  authorities  to  strike  a  heayy  blow,  not  only  to  mrevent  the  organi- 
sation that  was  going  on,  but  to  retrieve  their  lost  honours  before  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  took  the  chance  out  of  their  hands." 


The  complaints  and  proceedings  of  the  revolted  gold-diggers  appeared 
to  some  extent  justified  by  the  official  Beport,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken,  of  the  Botal  Commission  of  Ikquibt  uito  thb 
Statb  of  thb  GK>ld-fibli>s  ih  Victobia  (1856).  • 

8ox7BCB8  OF  DiscoNTBKTMBNT. — The  Commissiou  have  gathered 
from  the  various  evidence  on  the  subject  submitted  to  them  that  this 
discontent,  so  far  as  it  bears  a  general  character,  and  is  distinguishable 
from  individual  grieyances,  may  be  attributable  to  the  following 
causes: — 

The  licence-fee,  or  more  properly  the  unseemly  violence  often  neces- 
sary for  its  due  collection — a  result  entirely  unavoidable  in  thus  taxing 
for  this  considerable  rate  every  individual  of  a  great  mass  of  labouring 
popidation ;  involving,  as  it  did,  repeated  conflicts  with  the  police,  an 
ill- will  to  the  authorities,  from  their  almost  continuous  '*hunt "  to 
detect  unlicensed  persons,  and  the  constant  infraction  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  the  miners,  resulting  sometimes  from  accident  in  losing  the 
licence  document,  or  from  aosolute  inability  to  pay  for  it,  as  well  as 
from  any  attempt  to  evade  the  charge. 

The  land  grievance ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  supplies  of  land  as  com- 
pared with  the  wants  of  the  population ;  the  want  or  sufficiently  frequent 
opportunities,  and  upon  reasonable  terms,  for  the  acquisition  of  a  piece 
of  land;  the  difficulty,  amounting  with  thousands  to  an  impossibility , 
of  inyesting  their  snudl  capital  or  earnings  of  gold  upon  a  section  of 
BTonnd ;  mm  want  of  which  facilities  many  SiousandB,  it  is  to  be 
reared,  haye  left  and  are  still  leaving  Mb  colony  to  enrich  other  coun- 
tries with  their  industry  and  capital. 
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Thi  LicKircv  Fn. — The  want  of  politioBl  lighta  and  recogniied 
•tatui,  the  mining  population  of  thia  colony  haring  been  hitherto,  in 
fact,  an  entirely  non-priyileged  body,  inridionaly  diatinet  from  the 
remainder  of  the  coloniata,  oonsiating  of  large  nambera,  without  gnda- 
tiona  of  public  rank,  political  representation,  or  any  system  for  self- 
elected  local  authority ;  in  short,  contributing  largely  to  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  the  colony,  without  enjoying  any  Toioe  whaterer  in  the 
public  administration. 

Amongst  a  multitude  of  all  yarieties  of  condition,  many  must  have 
been  always  found  destitute  of  the  means  of  meeting  such  an  expense, 
Myable  as  it  is  in  advance  on  the  moment  of  entermg  ^  gold-fields. 
To  such  there  is  often  but  the  altematiTe  of  concealmeni  or  imprison- 
ment ;  while  some,  to  avoid  either  of  these  misfortunes,  haTC  quitted 
the  auriferous  district  as  soon  as  they  have  arriTcd  upon  it.  To  cany 
out  the  law  in  its  integrity,  to  oblige  ererj  one  to  pay  the  rate,  or  ik 
least  to  endeavour  effectively  to  do  so,  reqmred  a  constant  exercise  of 
authority,  and  a  continual  disturbance  of  those  who  had  paid,  in  order 
to  detect  those  who  had  not.  Scenes  between  the  police  and  tiie  miners 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  where  mutual  irritation,  abuse,  and  frou 
violence  would  ensue.  The  loss  of  the  licence-paper  also,  by  accident 
or  negligence,  or  even  omitting  to  have  the  document  upon  the  person 
ready  at  all  moments  for  official  inspection,  would  entail  very  annoying 
results.  To  be  fined  or  imprisonea  in  such  circumstances  must  nave 
been  at  the  least  a  hard  alternative,  but  to  be  re-arrested  and  fined 
sfain,  or  re-imprisoned  almost  as  soon  as  released,  is  trenching  verr 
cfosely  on  the  limits  of  human  endurance,  although  a  course  sanctioned 
by  the  letter  of  the  regulation. 

The  Commission  are  unanimous  in  recommending  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  licence-fee. 

Wakt-of-Land  GsisyAHCB. — Out  of  complaints  innumerable  on 
tke  land  question,  the  CSommission  will  deal,  in  the  first  place,  with 
what  appears  the  most  important,  and  upon  which  their  views  were  the 
most  unanimous. 

The  success  of  many  of  the  miners — a  success  realised  probably  after 
a  season  of  great  privation  and  labour — may  very  naturally  explain 
this  indication  of  a  strong  desire  to  acquire  land  and  to  form  a  settled 
home.     On  this  subject  the  evidence  is  endless  and  the  complaints 
universal,  suggesting  to  the  mind  not  only  a  most  painful  picture  of  the 
wholesale  prevention  of  individual  comfort  and  well  being  to  the  popu- 
lation upon  Uie  eold-fields,  but  that  in  this  neglect  or  inability,  a  policy 
is  being  pursued  most  suicidal  to  the  interests  of  the  colony  at  large. 
Indeed,  tnat  such  healthful  and  desirable  indications  on  the  part  of  any 
class  of  colonists  should  have  been  responded  to  in  the  inadequate 
manner  that  is  shown  by  the  evidence,  and  that  is,  indeed,  matter  of 
common  notoriety,  is  a  result  equally  impolitic  and  deplorable,  whether 
it  arise  from  the  inefficiency  of  departments  to  keep  pace  with  the 
public  wants,  or  from  that  extraordinary  statu  quo  in  wmch  the  greater 
part  of  the  Crown  lands  of  this  colony  have  been  suffered  by  the  GK>- 
vemment  to  remain  since  the  Imperial  orders  of  1847  on  the  Squatting 
Question.    The  Commission  make  a  statement  that  seems  almost  incre- 
dible, to  the  effect,  namely,  that  up  to  the  end  of  1854,  after  more  th«Mi 
three  years  of  gold-digging,  only  80,000  acres  of  land  in  the  vioinitiet 
of  the  gold-fields  had  oeen  brought  forward  for  sale ;  and  that^  of  this 
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quantity,  the  land  being  in  some  places  very  poor,  there  had  been 
actually  sold  but  44,000  acres,  for  a  population  that  during  all  that  time 
may  have  averaged  about  as  man^  individuals. 

The  favourable  opportunity  afforded  for  the  extensive  settlement  of 
this  noble  countrv,  oy  the  general  land-buying  spirit  of  the  last  three 
years,  occasionea  by  the  stimulus  of  the  gold  oiscoveries,  has  been 
•uiTered  to  pass  entirely  away.  This  mania,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, the  natural  and  promising  result  of  wealth  and  prosperity  flowing 
over  the  colony,  instead  of  being  rendered,  as  it  might  have  been,  the 
source  both  of  immense  public  revenues  and  of  an  extensive  settlement 
of  colonial  population,  has  been  allowed  to  expend  itself  in  a  worse 
than  useless  competition  for  the  limited  quantity  of  lands  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  colonists.  For  brief  ana  illusory  periods,  therefore, 
these  lands  acquired  almost  fabulous  prices.  Becoming  thus  the  objects 
of  incessant  traffic,  they  have  placed  the  fortunes  of  many  upon  a 
temporary  and  fictitious  basis  ;  and  the  colony,  in  the  reaction  that  has 
inevitably  ensued,  has  been  plunged  into  an  embarrassing  crisis,  dis- 
tressing for  the  time  to  various  classes  of  colonists,  and  proving  highly 
prejudicial  at  home  to  the  reputation  of  Victoria  as  a  suitable  neldf  for 
emigration. 

F0LITICA.L  Eights. — Happily  there  seems  not  at  present  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  any  <]^uiurter  upon  the  question  of  conferring  the 
franchise  upon  the  industrial  population  of  the  ^old-fields  ;  although, 
as  regards  the  mining  proportion  of  that  population,  the  electoral  right 
must  be  based  upon  modincations  in  the  miners'  favour,  as  to  residence 
and  amount  of  qualification,  differing  materially  from  thoee  of  other 
colonists. 

As  delay  may  still  intervene  between  the  miner  and  his  direct  fran- 
chise riehts,  a  virtual  representation  as  far  as  practicable  should  be 
awarded.  Thus  an  electoral  roll  should  at  once  be  made  out,  of  all 
persons  possessinff  the  franchise  upon  the  gold-fields  by  right  of  sold 
lands,  to  be  availaole  on  the  earliest  occasion,  to  meet  any  new  electoral 
arranfrement  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands  will  permit  of  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  ^old-fields.  And  the  Commission  would  further 
suggest  an  extension  of  the  plan  proposed  hj  his  Excellency  with 
reference  to  nomination  vacancies  in  the  Legislature,  which  in  one 
instance  he  was  willing  to  fill  up  in  accordance  with  the  miners'  selec- 
tion. They  advise  that  the  miners'  ri^ht  be  available  for  the  selection 
of  persons  for  these  vacancies.  Eight  elective  and  four  nominee 
members  for  all  the  gold-fields  might  thus  be  added  to  the  present 
Le^lature,  thereby  giving  virtutd  representation  to  the  gold-fields 
unnl  the  arrival  of  Imperial  powers.  As  the  sold  lands  are  not  gene- 
rally held  by  actual  miners,  but  commonly  by  retired  miners  or  store- 
keepers, the  elective  proportion  of  these  new  members  would  not  be 
hela  as  fiilly  representmg  the  minine  population.  By  the  arrangement 
here  recommended,  this  office  would  be  performed  by  the  nominees. 
Such  a  mark  of  confidence  on  the  part  ot  the  Government  would  not 
be  lost  upon  the  mining  population. 

Ths  Ballaajiat  Outbrsak. — The  evident  state  of  excitement  of  the 
people  upon  the  licence  question  (on  the  day  afler  it  was  resolved  to 
Dum  the  licences)  rendered  it  altogether  unadvisable  to  entertain  at  that 
moment  any  idea  of  the  ordinary  ousiness  of  licence-collecting.  What* 
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erer  mig^t  hare  been  intended  b j  the  official  prooedore,  it  wai  in 
reality  only  a  premature  defiance  of  tbe  people,  ineffectoal  for  any 
good  porpose  wnatever,  and  only  tending  to  goad  thi^n  to  the  veiy 
extreme  that  both  parti^  should  naTe  laboured  to  ayoid.  The  eridenee 
of  witnetsee  on  this  point  is  distressingly  emphatic  and  distinct.  1a 
Buy  popular  moyement,  however  unexceptionable  the  conduct  of  its 
main  body,  there  is  a  section  always  in  readiness  to  precipitate  an 
extreme,  and  but  too  glad  for  a  good  excuse.  Such  an  excuse  was  here 
giTen ;  and  the  Commission  are  disposed  to  agree  in  a  Terv  general 
Tiew,  that,  but  for  the  police  proceedings  in  question,  the  suosequent 
outbreak  might  not  have  occurred.  The  people  had  not  yet  opposed 
any  hostile  fiont ;  and  even  if  their  moTcments  were  interpreted  other- 
wise  bythe  authoritiai,  stiU  this  was  not  the  mode  to  aeal  with  the 
ease.  The  ferment  might  have  been  expected  shorty  to  subside,  unless 
it  broke  out  in  some  act  of  extremity.  Either  result  should  h&ye.beea 
waited  for.  The  erection  of  the  stockade  was  a  crisis  in  question, 
although  the  Commission  are  not  entirely  unanimous  that,  even  at  this 
stase,  there  should  haye  been  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  a  deliberate 
shading  of  human  blood.  They  a^^reed  generally  that,  since  the 
popular  excitement  had  culminated  m  that  absurd  out  criminal  pro- 
ceaure,  the  prompt  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  was  a  moyement 
alike  well-timed  and  well  executed. 

The  scenes  connected  with  this  outbreak,  both  during  this  conflict 
and  before  and  after  the  occurrence,  as  stated  to  the  Commission,  and 
as  currently  rumoured,  exhibit  some  of  thos^  disgraceful  inhuTnanitieB 
that  are  the  customary  features  of  a  social  outbredc.  The  opportunity 
lay  with  the  yictors,  and,  of  course,  the  burden  of  the  sympathy  and 
accusation  is  against  their  side.  The  foot  police  appear,  as  a  body,  to 
haye  conducted  themselves  with  creditable  temper ;  out,  assuredly,  on 
the  part  of  the  mounted  division  of  that  force,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  needless  as  well  as  ruthless  sacrifice  of  human  life,  indiscrimi- 
native  of  innocent  or  guilty,  and  after  all  resistance  had  disappeared 
with  the  dispersed  and  flying  rioters.  But  the  Commission  decline  to 
elaborate  this  subject  farther. 

The  Commission  are  entirely  assured  of  the  conservative  elements 
upon  the  gold-flelds.  The  observations  made  with  regard  to  the  array 
or  police  upon  these  districts  apply  stUl  more  stronpy  and  unexcep- 
tionably  to  military  force,  which,  as  an  arm  of  the  State,  is  never  cot- 
dislly  regpiurded  imaer  the  irresponsible  forms  of  a  Colonial  GK)yenmient. 
Where  a  section  of  the  people  appear  in  armed  insurrection,  the  sooner 
and  tiie  more  efiectually  they  are  put  down  the  better ;  but  the  great 
point  should  be  so  to  meet  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  people  as  to 
prevent  such  a  social  outbreak,  rather  than  to  maintam  a  defiant 
arrangement  for  putting  it  down. 

The  Commission  may  allude,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  an  order 
issued  from  the  Government,  about  a  month  previous  to  the  Eureka 
riot,  Uiat  there  should  be  a  more  frequent  and  nffid  enforcement  of  the 
licence  fee  than  heretofore.  The  pouce  were  to  be  ordered  out  at  least 
twice  a-week  to  detect  the  unlicensed.  The  Legislative  Committee,  in 
its  previous  consideration  of  this  subject,  had  found  that  the  fVeauenoy 
of  these  collecting  or  detecting  sallies  of  the  police,  under  the  former 
monthly  system,  nad  been  one  great  cause  of  irritation ;  and,  with  the 
special  view  of  diminishinff  these  occasions,  they  had  recommended, 
and  the  Legislature  had  aaopted,  a  system  for  the  encouragement  of 
quarterly  payments.    The  spirit  and  intention  of  this  arrangement  is 
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now  eniirelj  oontraTened,  and  the  Commission  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
this  order  had  a  yery  injurious  tendency. 

The  Commission  oelieTe  that  the  crisis  which  was  evidentlj  gathering 
on  the  gold-fields  would  have  been  differentlj  and  more  opportunely 
met  had  there  been  no  military  arm  to  rely  upon.  The  introauction  of 
the  military  into  this  colony  was  a  measure  connected  wiUi  other  and 
Tery  different  considerations  than  those  of  civil  commotion.  The 
rough  hand  of  the  soldier  is  a  prompt  cure ;  but  it  is  a  cure  of  the 
surface  only,  and  it  remedies  nothing  permanently  any  more  than 
effectually. 


APPEHDIX  K 


MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  IN  SYDNEY  IN  1852  BEFORE  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  GOLD-FIELDS. 


JAMES  M  ACAETHUB,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair,  24th  September,  1852. 

Members  present — The  Colonial  Secretair,  the  Solicitor-Geiieral^ 
Mr  Cooper,  Mr  Holroyd,  Capt  King,  B.N.,  Mr  J.  Macarthor, 
Mr  Suttor,  Mr  Wentworth. 


The  Bev.  William  Branwhite  Clarke,  M.A.,  called  in  and 

examined  : — 

1.  By  the  Chairman :  You  have  been  recently  employed  in  exploring 
the  country  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  gold-fields  ? — Yes,  I  have 
been  employed  in  a  geological  survey  in  connection  with  that  discovery. 

2.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  to  what  part 
of  the  countiy  your  attention  has  been  more  particularly  directed  f-— I 
explored  the  basin  of  the  Shoalhaven  Biver,  and  the  country  comprised 
in  the  Squatting  district  of  Maneroo,  with  a  portion  of  the  Murray 
Squatting  district,  and  the  country  intermediate  oetween  the  Shoalhaven 
and  the  Murrumbidgee  Bivers,  embr^||K  an  area  of  about  twenty- 
three  thousand  square  miles.  ^P^ 

3.  What  was  the  extreme  point  to  which  yon  travelled  to  the  south- 
ward ? — To  about  37°  ICV  south  on  the  meridian  of  Delegete  Hill,  and 
to  about  147°  6(y  east  on  that  parallel.  My  further  western  point 
beyond  the  boundary  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mitta  Mitta  Biver  ; 
and  my  furthest  eastern  point  was  on  the  coast  about  Twofold  Bay. 

4.  Will  you  state  at  what  parts  of  the  country  the  gold-field  is  most 
likely  to  be  workable  ? — I  have  already  laid  before  his  Excellency  the 
Govemor-€reneral  a  series  of  reports  on  the  subject ;  in  these  I  have 
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pointed  out  the  probable  future  importance  of  the  country  along  the 
Mitta  Mitta,  the  Delegete,  and  the  Bendoc  and  Crac-en-bac  Rivers ; 
and  of  that  between  Lake  Oeorge  and  the  Murrumbidgee.  I  have  also 
stated  that  gold  has  been  found  distributed  in  a  general  way  over  at 
least  sixteen  thousand  square  miles  of  territory.  I  doubt  not  that  in 
this  extensive  area  there  must  be  many  localities  richer  than  the  rest, 
though,  of  course,  there  must  be  localities  where  it  does  not  exist  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  if  at  all.  This  region  has  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial, 
not  having  been  explored  with  respect  to  gold  except  by  myself,  or 
partially  by  others,  whose  numbers  are  t<x)  limited  to  ascertain  its 
capjibilities. 

6.  Your  attention  had  been  very  much  directed  to  the  geological  for- 
mation of  this  country  previously  to  these  exploratory  trips? — Yes, 
I  had  previously  surveyed  considerable  portions.  My  attention  has 
also  been  directed  to  a  study  of  the  general  geology  of  Australia. 

6.  Have  you  had  collections  of  rock  specimens  from  various  parts  of 
the  coimtry  in  a  northerly  direction  ? — Yes. 

7.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  is  the  farthest  point  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  which  you  have  received  specimens  f — I  have 
had  different  collections  of  rocks  sent  to  me  from  the  whole  of  the 
country  as  far  as  Wide  Bay.  1  have  also  had  collections,  under  exami- 
nation, which  were  made  during  the  exploring  expeditions  of  Sir  T.  L. 
Mitchell,  Dr  Leichhardt,  Captain  Stanley,  Captain  Blackwood,  Mr 
Kennedy,  &c.,  and  I  have  obtained  much  information  and  numerous 
specimens  from  others,  so  that  I  have  been  able  to  study  the  general 
cnaracter  of  the  mineral  formations  of  the  country  between  this  and 
Cape  York  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Several  thousand  specimens 
of  rocks  and  fossils  have  thus  been  at  different  times  submitted  to  my 
examination,  illustrated  by  the  geolo^cal  notices  in  the  various  accounts 
of  the  expeditions.  I  have  also  made  extensive  collections  during  my 
own  investigations. 

8.  From  examination  of  these  collections  and  general  observations  of 
the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  extent  of  the  gold-fields  ? — So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge,  I  believe  the  mountains  separating  the  waters  flowing  to  the 
coast  and  to  the  interior,  all  the  way  to  Cape  York,  are  made  up  of  the 
same  mineral  formations  which  obtain  to  tne  southward.  To  this  chain 
of  mountains,  from  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  which  Count 
Strzelecki  collected  specimens,  which  he  exhibited  to  Sir  R  Murchison, 
the  latter  ^ologist  assigned  the  name  of  the  '*  Australian  Cordillera." 
Those  s{>ecimens  I  never  saw,  but  I  have  had  numerous  collections  since 
from  the  western  country,  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  exploration. 

9.  Tlie  same  mountain  ran^e  extends  all  the  way  to  Caii  York  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  "  Cordillera"  extends  throughout  Dr  Leichhardt 
placed  in  my  hands,  for  examination,  fossils  from  the  Burdekin  River, 
and  I  foimd  them  to  belong  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  auriferous  forma- 
tions which  I  liave  since  found  to  the  soutnward. 

10.  Is  there  not,  therefore,  a  strong  probability  that  gold  will  be  found 
the  whole  way  ?— The  probability  is  that  gold  will  be  found  on  the 
flanks  of  the  "Cordillera"  in  various  localities,  all  through  its  range, 
wherever  the  formations  I  allude  to  are  exposed — and  if  vou  connect 
with  what  I  have  already  stated  the  fact,  that  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  are  auriferous,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  mineral 
formations  are  continuous  throughout  I  found  among  the  collection  of 
rodu  nuule  for  me  by  Captain  Stanley  and  Commander  Yule  in  the 
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Loiiisiade  Archipelago  and  New  Qninea,  some  which  are  identical  id  all 
geological  conditions  with  those  found  by  me  in  yarioiis  parts  of  the 
**  Coi^illera/*  and  which,  therefore,  I  take  as  evidence  of  the  contiiiiia- 
tion  of  the  chain.  There  were  granites,  porphyries,  qnartziferoiis 
schists,  and  trappean  rocks.  My  impression  is,  that  the  *'  Cordillera'* 
and  its  western  parallels  may  be  traced  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  being 
associated  with  Malacca  and  China  b^  the  agency  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. I  advance  these  opinions  to  justify  uie  conclusion  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  gold  far  to  the  northward  of  any  discoveries  of  that 
metal  yet  made  in  this  country. 

11.  You  think  the  same  mountain  chain,  or  "  Cordillera,"  extends  across 
Torres  Strait  to  the  Island  of  New  Guinea  or  Papua  ? — I  believe  it  ib 
continued  to  New  Guinea  across  Torres  Strait,  just  as  it  is  continued  to 
Tasmania  across  Basses  Strait.  I  feel  so  sure  of  it  that  I  ventiune  to 
assert,  if  expeditions  be  sent  to  look  for  gold  along  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Cordillera,  they  will  find  it. 

1 2.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  Committee  when  your  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  the  existence  of  gold  in  this  country  ? — It  was 
in  1841,  when  I  crossed  the  Dividing  Eange  to  the  westward  of  Para- 
matta, in  endeavouring  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  extent  of  the  carbo- 
niferous formation  in  that  direction,  that  I  first  became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  gold  in  Australia  by  detecting  it  at  the  head  of  the  Win- 
bumdale  rivulet,  and  in  the  granite  westward  of  the  Vale  of  Clwydd. 

13.  By  Mr  Holroyd :  Did  you  go  further  to  the  westward  ? — No,  I  had 
satisfied  myself  as  to  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  returned  home.  At 
that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  tlie  history  of  gold,  but  since  then  I  have 
obtained  every  information  I  could  upon  the  subject.  There  are  many 
persons  living  who  know  that  I,  very  shortly  afterwards,  began  to  speak 
of  the  abundance  of  ^Id  likely  to  be  found  in  the  colony,  and  that  aa 
early  as  1843  I  mentioned  it  generally.  On  the  9th  April,  1844, 1  also 
spoke  to  the  then  Governor,  Sir  G.  Gipps,  and  exhibited  to  him  a 
sample,  but  without  any  result  as  to  further  inquiry.  The  matter  was 
regarded  as  one  of  curiosity  only,  and  considerations  of  the  penal  condi- 
tion of  the  colony  kept  the  subject  quiet  as  much  as  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  value  of  such  an  indication.  In  that  year  I  exhibited  the 
gold,  and  spoke  of  its  pi'obable  abundance  to  some  of  the  then  Members 
of  Council ;  and  one oi  them,  the  late  Mr  Hobiuson,  replied  to  me,  "you 
ought  to  have  been  a  miner,"  but  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  The 
on^  person  who  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  the  subject  was  his 
Honour,  Mr  Justice  Therry.  [  am  able  to  %.ii  the  date  of  the  time 
when  I  spoke  to  Sir  G.  Gipps,  by  the  recoUection  that  I  spent  that  day 
with  him  at  Paramatta,  and  that  it  was  the  day  on  which  a  certain 
great  meeting  of  squatters  was  held  in  Sydney. 

14  What  was  de  character  of  the  gold  you  found  ?—  It  was  imbedded 
.in  a  matrix  of  quartz,  and  also,  as  it  is  generally  found,  in  granite,  in 
small  flakes.    I  did  not  find  alluvial  gold. 

1 5.  Did  you  miJ^e  it  known  to  any  of  your  scientific  friends  in  England  ? 
— Not  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  found,  but  I  have  written  to  my 
friends  often  since  ;  and  Sir  B  Murchison  has  quoted  from  one  of  my 
letters  to  him,  in  an  articlepublished  by  him  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review' 
of  September  1850.  The  Editors  of  the  'Illustrated  Australian  Maga- 
gine,*  published  at  Melbourne  (October  1851),  state  also  "that  they  had 
seen  letters  written  by  me  to  my  friends  in  England  ten  years  ago, 
which  proved  that  1 4cnew  the  country  to  be  auriferous."  (P.  211.)  I 
do  not  mention  these  facts  for  tJie  sake  of  speaking  of  myself,  but  to 
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substantiate  my  claim  to  have  declared  the  auriferous  character  of  this 
country  many  years  before  tlie  present  gold-workings  began,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  jealousies  which  have  arisen  respecting  my  know- 
ledge and  investigations  of  it.  These  were,  and  are,  independent  of 
any  predictions  or  deductions  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  or  of  any  discoveries 
of  gold  made  here  so  late  after  my  own  as  1851. 

16.  By  the  Chairman :  How  much  gold  was  there  in  the  specimens  you 
found  in  1843  ? — The  weight  of  one  specimen  was  about  a  pennyweight, 
it  was  what  might  be  termed  a  fair  sample. 

1 7.  Did  you  tmd  any  other  specimens  afterwards  ? — I  had  no  opportunity 
of  re-visiting  the  localities,  my  official  duties  prevented  me ;  and  when  I 
had  opportunities  of  again  going  away  on  detached  duties,  it  was  alto- 
gether in  other  directions,  fi  was  always  my  intention,  had  occasion 
allowed,  to  make  a  close  investigation  of  that  district. 

18.  By  Captain  Kitty :  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Count  Strzelecki  had 
found  gold  at  Bathurst  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  his  having  found  gold 
at  all  till  last  year,  1851  (June,  I  believe),  when  I  read  a  letter  published 
by  Mr  Walker  in  the  *  Herald  *  newspaper,  in  which  Strzelecki  stated 
that  he  had  foimd  indications  of  veins  of  gold  and  silver  near  Wel- 
lin^n.  There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  gold  in  his  *  Physical  De- 
scription,* which  was  published  in  1845  ;  and  in  the  geological  report  of 
his  journey  to  Mount  Kosciusco  and  Gipps's  land,  printed  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary papers,  the  only  allusion  he  makes  to  gold  is  in  his  notice  of 
aurifhrous  pyrites,  which  he  says  was  too  insignificant  to  be  r^;arded 
commercially. 

19.  By  Mr  Holroyd:  Did  you  obtain  your  specimens  from  the  creek, 
or  were  tney  brought  to  you  ? — The  gold  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  having 
first  led  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  metal  in  New  South 
Wales,  I  obtained  myself. 

20.  Did  you  break  off  any  more  quartz  ?— No ;  I  was  not  looking 
for  gold.  My  object  at  that  time  was  different.  I  was  not  then  aware 
that  other  persons  had  found  gold  in  various  places  of  the  western 
country. 

21.  By  the  Chairman :  Were  you  aware  of  its  containing  gold  until 
you  returned  home  ? — I  knew  it  was  gold,  but  I  did  not  at  first  see 
what  it  indicated. 

22.  By  Mr  Holroyd :  You  did  not  prosecute  the  investigation  any  fur- 
ther ? — Not  at  that  time.  I  merely  regarded  it  then  as  a  mineralogical 
discovery.  People  know  generally  that  gold  is  found  in  Brazil,  in 
Africa,  and  in  other  countries ;  but  I  think  very  few  persons  knew 
then  anything  of  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs  or  is  collected.  Books 
taught  me  that  gold  had  been  generally  found  in  ancient  formations, 
and  the  notion  tnen  was  that  Australia  was  a  country  of  yesterday, 
instead  of  what  now  I  know  it  to  be  geologically  a  very  ancient  country. 
Reflection  taught  me  the  value  of  my  gold,  and  I  was  led  to  investigate 
the  age  of  the  rocks  in  consequence.  I  sought  collections  from  all 
Quarters,  and  very  soon  came  to  conclusions  of  a  satisfactory  kind, 
from  comparison  of  the  rocks  of  different  localities. 
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Examination  of  Stuart  Alexander  Donaldson.  Esq-y  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  subsequently  appointed  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Crown  in  the  first  administration  of  Government  by  reeponsihle 
Ministry  in  New  South  Wales. 

(7th  Dec,  1862.) 

1.  By  Mr  Wentworth :  You  made  a  statement  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  a  few  davs  since,  with  reference  to  an  application  made  by  you 
to  the  Cliief  Gold  Commissioner's  Office  for  a  quartz-vein  ;  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  circumstances  connected  with 
that  application  ? — ^The  circumstances  which  I  alluded  to  in  Council,  so 
far  as  my  memOTY  serves  me,  are  strictly  these  : — Mr  Gideon  Lang 
having  tofd  Mr  Challis  and  myself  that  there  were  quartz-veins  near 
the  Great  Nugget  Vein  which  were  not  taken  up  by  anybody,  and  which 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  apply  for — Mr  Ijmg  naving  lately  come  from 
that  district — Mr  Challis  and  myself  agreed  to  put  in  an  ap|>lication  for 
such  quartz-veins,  with  a  view  of  workmg  them,  having  capital  to  ha/ck 
us,  and  other  facilities  for  working.  Mr  Lang  accordingly  cave  me  and 
Mr  Challis  a  description  of  these  quartz-veins,  and  produced,  in  his  own 
writing,  forms,  sucii  sa  are  commonly  issued  from  the  office,  to  persons 
desirous  of  applying  for  quartz-veins.  They  ran  very  much  in  these 
words  : — "  Sir, — It  is  my  intention  to  work  a  portion  of  the  quartz-veins 
described  below,  under  the  reflations  of  the  Government,  and  I  reauest 
that  some  portion  of  such  vem  be  allotted  to  me."  Then  followea  the 
description  : — "  Half  a  mile  of  the  Kerr  Vein,  Louisa  Creek,  commencing 
at  the  south  comer  of  the  Great  Nugget  Vein.  S.  A.  Donaldacm. 
These  applications,  so  far  as  I  can  recolkct,  at  least  eight  in  number, 
were  put  in  for  divers  veins ;  I  think  three  were  for  the  MacgregcH* 
Vein,  and  five  for  Kerr's  Veins,  at  the  Louisa  Creek.  At  this  time  I 
may  state  that  the  Great  Nugget  Company  were  supposed  to  have  got 
an  enormously  rich  vein.  A  number  of  Rnglish  Companies  had  becm 
formed,  many  of  them  mere  bubble  companies,  but  among  others  was 
one  real  one,  called  the  *^  Australasia  Gold  Mining  Company,"  of  whidi 
Mr  Challis  and  myself  were  local  directors  ;  without  reference,  however, 
to  that  Company,  we  made  these  applications  in  our  own  names  for 
those  jtSLTts  of  the  Louisa  Creek,  which  at  that  time  were  supposed  to  be 
very  nch  in  gold.  Now  Mr  Lang,  who  was  a  partner  in  the  Great 
Nugget  Vein  Company,  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  mimense  value  of  this  vein,  and  m  accordance  with  ms  advice  we 
made  application  for  two  or  three  allotments  to  the  north,  which  runs 
down,  1  believe,  to  what  is  called  the  Meroo  Creek.  We  also  put  in 
applications  for  three  to  the  south,  which  contained  the  supposed  rich 
deposit,  especially  the  one  adjoining  the  Great  Nugget  Vein,  and  running 
gauik  from  the  comer  of  that.  I  was  associated  at  this  time  with  three 
or  four  other  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Mr  Want,  who  was  after- 
wards connected  with  the  Great  Nugget  Vein  Companv,  and  he  chose, 
— for  himself,  Mr  Walker,  Mr  Challis,  Mr  MHjaren,  and  myself. — some 
allotments,  one  of  them  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Nugget  chum  (this 
was  somewhere  about  August  or  September,  1861),  and  Mr  Hardy 
allotted  them.  Li  July  last,  when  Mr  Challis  and  I  made  the  applicar- 
tions  now  under  consideration,  they  were  c«Crried  up  by  Mr  I^ng,  in 
whose  hand-writing  they  were,  to  the  Commissioner's  Office  in  Sydney, 
and  deposited  by  him  in  due  form.  After  the  lapse  of  some  days,  I  in- 
quired whether  they  were  granted,  and  Mr  Lang  told  me  that  he  bad  it, 
on  theauthority  of  Mr  Naylor,the  Clerk  in  the  Commissioner's  Office,  that 
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they  were  granted.  The  success  or  quasi  success  of  the  Great  Nugget 
Company  became  enormous,  so  much  so,  that  we  had  accounts  in  the 
papers  of  the  original  five  or  six  proprietors  allotting  shares  to  the  public 
to  the  extent  of  some  200,000/.,  60,000/.,  nearly  one-third,  beinff  reserved 
for  themselves,  as  a  sort  of  bonus  for  admitting  the  public  to  share  their 
great  success  with  them.  Tliese  newspaper  statements  are  patent  to 
the  world,  everybody  knows  them  to  have  been  published,  and  it  might 
have  been  inferred,  if  the  Great  Nugget  Vein  were  so  rich  and  valuable, 
that  those  which  adjoined  it  might  be  equally  so.  It  therefore  now 
became  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  Mr  Challis,  t6  m3rself ,  and  to 
the  friends  interested  with  us,  to  secure  this  claim  to  the  south  of  the 
Great  Nugget  claim.  My  applications  were  put  in  on  the  14th  of  July, 
and  after  a  little  lapse  of  time,  on  the  9th  August,  I  received  a  notice 
from  the  Government,  signed  by  Mr  Hardy,  as  Chief  Conmiissioner, 
stating  that  the  Governors  approval  had  been  given  to  my  application 
for  portions  of  the  Macgregor  Vein,  and  also  for  three  allotments,  I 
think,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Nugget  claims,  but  not  a  word  about 
the  south  side,  which  was  the  one  we  were  really  anxious  for.  I  then 
went  into  the  matter  with  Mr  Naylor,  and  required  to  a^  his  book, 
which  he  produced.  **  Oh,"  said  Mr  Naylor,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
"  your  application  nas  been  cancelled  by  Mr  Gideon  Lang,  and  the  fact 
is,  Mr  William  Hardy  (brother  to  Mr  Hardy,  the  Chief  Gold  Commis- 
sioner), has  got  the  one  you  are  anxious  about  to  the  south  of  the  Great 
Nugget  Vein."  Upon  which  I  said,  "  It  is  impossible  Mr  Lang  could 
have  cancelled  this.  In  the  first  plaice  he  would  not  do  it  on  his  own 
responsibility  ;  and  in  the  second  he  had  no  authority  from  me  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind."  I  then  went  away  and  saw  Mr  Lang,  who  told 
me  (as  he  will  tell  the  Committee,  if  you  ask  him),  that  he  never  can- 
celled this  claim  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  he  never  had  the 
intention  of  doing  so,  and  never  could  have  done  so.  The  next  day  I 
went  back  to  Mr  Naylor,  and  said,  **  1  will  have  this  matter  explained, 
I  do  not  know  how  Mr  Hardv  could  have  ffot  this  claim  to  the  south- 
ward,  for  on  looking  back  in  tne  book  I  find  ne  had  put  in  no  application 
so  early  as  the  14th  of  Julv."  He  said  it  was  a  daim  Mr  Hardy  had 
held  before,  but  that  it  had  lapsed.  Being  rather  nettled,  I  made  some 
remark  at  the  time,  which  I  cannot  remember,  but  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  that  I  would  not  let  the  matter 
rest  Mr  Naylor  said  he  would  look  into  it.  I  then  went  to  Mr  Luig, 
being  very  angry  at  this  interpolation  of  Mr  Hardy's  name,  and  said  I 
would  have  the  matter  inquired  into.  On  the  16th  of  August,  I  received 
a  note  from  Mr  Hardy,  approving  of  mj  application  for  these  claims  to 
the  southward  of  the  Great  Nugget  Vem.  Having  got  that,  I  took  no 
further  trouble  about  the  matter.  My  impression  was  that  Mr  Hardy's 
name  had  been  improperly  entered  upon  the  roister ;  and  it  was  clear, 
when  I  received  the  official  notice  that  mv  claim  for  the  sou^  portion  of 
the  vein  was  allowed,  that  either  my  rignt  had  been  before  over-ridden 
by  Mr  Hardy,  or  else  some  concession  was  made  to  me  to  which  I  was 
not  entitled.  To-day  I  see  the  book  of  registration  contains  an  erasure 
of  that  very  entiy ;  it  was  then  entered  the  "  southern,"  it  is  now 
entered  the  "  northern."  With  any  clerical  error  I  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
I  only  know  that,  at  that  time,  that  claim  was  thought  to  be  worth 
r  100,000/. ;  and  although  I  had  not  such  a  sanguine  notion  about  it,  I 
took  the  proper  steps  to  possess  myself  of  what  was  believed  to  be  a 
valuable  proj)erty,  and  mv  success  or  failure  ought  not  to  have  depended 
upon  a  clerical  error  of  that  kind. 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  GOLD- 
FIELDS'  MANAGEMENT  BILL  IN  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES,  1853. 

Examinations  of  the  Bev/W.  B.  Clarke,  Edward  ILaxhokd  Har- 
GEAVES,  Esq.,  Charles  I^enrt  Green,  Esq.,  Gk>ld  Conunissioner  ; 
Mr  WiLLiAu  Tom,  Mr  Joun  H.  Lister,  and  Edward  Deas  Thom- 
son, Esq.,  Colonial  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  WENTWORTH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Present :   The  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr  Bligh,  Mr  Cowper,  Mr  Darvall, 

Mr  J.  Macarthur,  Mr  Wentworth. 

(August  19th,  1853.) 
The  Rev.  Willl^h  Branwhite  Clarke,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined: 

1.  Bt/  the  Chairman  :  You  have  been  making  a  geological  tour,  which, 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  has  extended  over  most  of  the  auriferous 
fields  of  the  colony  ? — Since  I  was  examined  before  the  Gold  Committee 
of  last  session  I  have  explored  the  Northern  Districts. 

2.  Up  to  last  session  you  had  been  engaged  in  examining  and 
reporting  upon  the  Southern  Gold-fields  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  18  your  opinion  of  the  probable  richness  of  the  Northern  Gold- 
fields  ?  Do  you  think  they  will  oe  as  productive  as  those  about  Mount 
Alexander  and  Ballarat  ? — ^There  are  a  great  number  of  places  in  the 
northern  districts  in  which  gold  has  been  foimd,  but  some  of  them  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  worked  to  enable  me  to  say  whether  they  would 
prove  very  productive.  Probably  none  will  be  as  productive  as  those 
about  Mount  Alexander  and  that  neighbourhood  ;  but  some  places 
have  been  worked  and  found  moderately  profitable,  and  I  thiuK  the 
gold-fields  in  the  northern  country  will  last  some  time  to  come  ;  and  * 
that  a  great  deal  of  gold  will  be  jiroduced  there,  when  it  wiU  repay  the 
gold-diggers  to  work  for  mcKlerate  retiuTis,  inasmuch  as  the  auriferous 
region  is  of  great  extent,  and  new  places  are  continually  being  dis- 
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covered.  I  have  a  map  here  of  the  country  I  have  been  over,  showing 
where  gold  has  been  found,  which  may,  perhaps,  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  this  auriferous  region.  In  sixteen  counties  gold  has  been 
found  to  exist,  though  in  some  only  in  small  quantities ;  but  subse- 
quent researches  may  lead  to  further  discoveries.  Besides  gold,  there 
is  lead,  copper,  antimony,  gra]>hite,  iron,  and  tin,  and  various  gems. 
There  are  marble  and  otuer  building  stones,  and  abundance  of  coal. 

4.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state,  in  round  niunber8,the  area  of 
the  country  you  consider  to  be  auriferous  i — This  is  difiicult  to  define 
with  any  accuracy,  because  the  auriferous  tracts  are  in  patches.  The 
area  of  the  country  I  have  examined  cannot  be  less  than  40,(XK)  sqiuLre 
miles,  and  gold,  though  thinly  distributed,  occurs  in  various  localities  in 
that  area.  The  north-west,  bearing  from  the  head  of  the  Peel,  runs  for 
about  150  miles  through  gold  locahties  ;  and  the  north,  bearing  from 
the  same  point,  nearly  180. 

5.  In  how  many  ditferent  places  within  that  area  did  you  find  gold  ? — 
Gold  has  been  foimd  in  about  forty  different  places.  My  Beports  to  the 
Government  will  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  localities  where 
gold  is  found. 

6.  You  have  seen  LeichhardVs  description  of  the  country  still  further 
north  ? — Yes ;  and  also  the  collection  which  he  made. 

7.  What  conclusions  do  you  draw  from  those  collections  and  his 
description  of  the  country  ? — That  there  are  gold-fields  to  the  north. 
This  opinion  I  have  stated  to  the  Committee  on  a  former  occasion. 

28.  Have  you  any  particular  information  to  convey  to  us  which  you 
think  connected  with  the  subject  referred  to  this  Committee,  or  interest- 
ing to  the  public  generally  1  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  in  your  own  way. 
Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your  Geological  Beports  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? — No  ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  state  than  I  shall  state  in 
them. 

29.  By  Mr  Darvall :  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  whe- 
ther an  mdustrious  digger  can,  or  cannot,  readily  pay  the  thirty-shilling 
licence  fee  \  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  an  excessive  demand  \ — It  is  not,  on 
any  good  gold-field, 

30.  By  a  good  gold-field  do  you  mean  such  as  those  you  have  been  lately 
'traversing  ? — Such  as  the  Han^ng  Bock  Diggings.  Bingera  may  per- 
haps be  an  exception  ;  but  at  the  Kocky  Biver  I  think  an  industrious 
man  can  very  well  afford  to  pay.  I  say  Bingera  may  be  an  exception, 
because  it  is  an  extraordinary  place.  The  gold  lies  in  lumps  there  about 
the  surface,  and  has  never  been  found,  I  believe,  much  deeper  than 
three  feet.  It  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked.  I  have  seen  an  abori- 
ginal shepherd  there  who  collected  a  plateful  of  gold  which  he  had 
found  on  the  ground.  The  success  of  the  diggers  Uiere,  and  the  num- 
ber of  licences  issued,  are  continually  varying.  It  is  a  very  extraordi- 
nary place,  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  country  for  the  capriciousness 
of  the  distribution  of  gold. 

31.  By  the  Chairman  :  What  do  you  infer  from  finding  gold  there  upon 
the  surface  instead  of  at  a  greater  depth  ? — That  the  rocks  once  above 
the  present  surface  have  been  destroyed,  and  have  left  the  gold  upon  it. 
It  has  never  been  drifted  far  I  am  certain.  It  is  local  gold,  and  there 
are  piitches  of  quartz  which  yet  contain  it  in  situ, 

32.  It  has  been  deposited  there  by  the  disintegration  cf  the  rocks  ? — 
The  rocks  containing  the  gold  liave  been  disintegrated  and  carried  away. 
The  gold  is  of  a  very  different  character  to  that  which  is  found  above  on 
the  Bocky  Biver,  and  in  other  places  more  to  the  S.E. 
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49.  B^  Mr  Ojwper :  When  hurt  examiueii  you  expi-essed  certain  opin- 
ioiis  with  remird  to  the  existence  of  auriferous  districts  to  the  uorthwanl 
— have  you  nad  opfKirtunity  since  then  of  testing  those  opiuious  / — Those 
opinions  are  strengthened.  I  have  seen  more  recent  collections  of  rocks. 
I  have  no  dfiuht  there  in  g«.dd  more  to  the  northward  than  I  was  able  to 
travel.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  some  gold  exists  at  the  back  of  Port 
Curtis,  on  the  Bunlekin  River,  and  elsewhere.  I  intend  to  state  my 
views  on  this  subject  in  a  8ei>arate  commimication  to  the  Govemmeut, 
when  I  sliall  have  completed  the  Beports  on  my  last  journey. 


1 


JAMES  MACARTHUR,  Ess(.,  in  the  Cliair. 
(June  29th,  1853.) 

Edward  Hammoxd  Hargr^vyes,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined  : 

1.  By  the  Chairman :  You  are  desirous,  I  believe,  of  submitting  some 
evidence  to  the  C-ommittee  in  Bupix)rt  of  the  claim  you  have  made  upon 
the  Government,  as  the  first  discoverer  of  a  workable  gold-field  in  Aus- 
tralia?— I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  evidence  to  offer ;  I  can  give  a 
statement  of  the  circumstances. 

2.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  discovery  ? — I  came  to  this  colony  from  California  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  discovery,  having  previously  written  to  some  friends 
here,  who  took  no  notice  of  the  matter.     On  my  return  here,  I  placed 
myself  in  communication  with  Mr  Norton,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  he  wrote  to  Mr  Icely,  stating  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  gold- 
field  in  the  Bathurst  couutr}",  as  I  had  some  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  previously  seen  that  part  of  the  country.     Mr  Icely  promised  me 
the  neoessar}'  means  to  carry  out  my  views,  and  I  met  him  about  the 
10th  of  Febnuiry  ;  he  then  told  me  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  ac- 
oompaiiy  me  to  see  me  make  the  discovery,  in  consequence  of  particular 
busmess  which  required  his  attendance  in  Sydney.     I  then  went  on  to 
GuYong,  to  an  iim  kept  bv  Mrs  Lister,  whom  1  had  previously  known, 
and  asked  her  if  she  could  recommend  to  me  some  persons  to  act  as  . 
guides.     She  requested  me  to  take  her  son  with  me,  and  I  consented  to 
do  so  on  condition  tliat  he  observed  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  mY  pro- 
ceeding    On  the  12th  of  February  I  went  to  the  Le^is  Ponds  Creek, 
and  there  made  the  discovery.     I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr  Icely, 
telling  him  the  extent  of  country  I  Imd  been  over,  the  discovery 
I  had  made,  and  that  I  believed  the  gold-field  would  pay  labourers  from 
78.  to  15s.  a  day. 

3.  liy  Mr  Bligh  :  Tliat  was  at  the  first  discovery  ? — Yes,  on  the  12th 
of  FebiiiaiT,  1851. 

By  Mr  (7owj)er :  Will  you  state  here  what  took  i)lace  Ixjtween  your- 
self, Mr  Lister,  and  Mr  Tom,  the  fii-st  time  you  went  to  Guyong  ?— 
There  was  nothing  took  place  except  that  I  told  Mrs  Lister  I  wantctl  a 
guide  to  conduct  me  to  that  part  of  the  country — that  is.  Emu  CVcek 
liewis  Ponds,  and  Summer  Hill  CVeek.   She  asked  me  to  take  her  sons'. 
I  consented  to  do  so,  on  the  condition  I  have  named,  and  promised  her 
that  in  return  they  should  have  the  first  digging,  if  I  were  successful 
and  that  I  would  instruct  Uiem  how  to  work.     Tliat  was  the  only 
arrangement  that  was  made.  ^ 

(i.   You  clcarljr  explained  to  tlieni  that  your  object  was  to  tieurch  for 
gold  i^  Yes  ;  this  was  to  .John  Lister  only. 
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7.  When  did  you  afterwards  communicate  with  the  Messrs  Tom  ? — I  did 
not  communicate  witli  them.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Macquarie  country, 
and  young  LiBter  said  he  did  not  know  tlmt  part,  but  that  the  Toms 
had  a  station  there,  and  that  if  I  would  take  one  of  them  he  was  sure  he 
would  keep  secret  everything  connected  with  the  transaction.  I  accord- 
ingly took  Mr  James  Tom,  and  he  was  also  promised  to  have  a  share  in 
the  first  di^ngs. 

10.  By  Mr  Bligh :  What  induced  you  to  go  to  Lewis  Ponds  Creek  ? — 
I  had  bc^en  there  seventeen  years  before,  when  Mr  Jamieson  had  a  cattle 
station  there  ;  I  was  at  that  time  living  with  Captain  Hector,  and,  from 
what  I  remembered  of  the  country,  I  thought  it  was  likely  gold  would 
be  found  there. 

11.  Did  you  not,  when  you  called  at  Mrs  lister^s,  intimate  tliat  your 
purpose  was  to  go  on  to  Wellington  ? — Yes  ;  I  went  to  Wellington 
afterwards. 

12.  At  the  time  you  caUed  at  Mrs  Lister's,  did  you  not  tell  them  that 
you  intended  to  go  on  to  Wellin^n  to  search  for  gold  ? — I  said  that 
my  intention  was  to  search  the  whole  country. 

13.  -By  Mr  Cowper:  Did  you  mention  any  particular  district  ?— Itold 
Mr  Icely  where  1  was  going  to. 

14.  By  Mr  Bligh :  Did  you  tell  Mrs  Lister  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

15.  Was  it  not  at  Mr  Lister's  request  that  you  went  to  Lewis  Ponds  ? 
—Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

16.  Did  not  Mr  Lister  recommend  you  to  go  and  search  at  Lewis 
Ponds  ?— He  did  not. 

17.  Did  you  suggest  to  him  that  you  should  go  there,  or  did  he  sug- 
gest to  you  1 — I  suggested  Summer  Hill  Creek. 

19.  What  discovery  did  you  make  at  Lewis  Ponds  Creek  ? — ^We  turned 
out  our  horses  when  we  got  there,  and  I  said,  "  Where  you  walk  over 
now  there  is  gold,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you  directly,  after  getting  some- 
thing to  eat.*'  There  was  a  schistose  dyke  cropped  out  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek  ;  I  washed  out  six  pans  of  earth,  from  five  of  which  I  produced  a 
grain  each  of  gold,  and  in  the  sixth  there  was  nothing.  As  there  was  a 
shepherd  near  with  his  sheep,  and  as  it  was  getting  hite,  I  would  make 
uo  farther  observations,  and  we  returned. 

20.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  a  speck  of  gold  in  each  dish  ? — ^A 
piece  of  granular  gold. 

21.  Not  a  grain  in  weight  \ — I  did  not  weigh  it;  there  was  one  piece 
which  I  think  would  have  weighed  more  than  a  grain. 

22.  By  the  Chairman  s  What  did  you  do  with  those  specimens  i — I 
believe  I  have  them  yet 

23.  Bg  Mr  Bligh  :  Had  you  previously  to  this  been  informed  that  a 
person  named  Smith  had  found  gold  on  this  creek  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

24.  Had  you  been  informed  that  gold  had  been  found  on  this  creek  by 
any  one? — No,  I  had  not  I  had  heard  of  Macgregor,  the  shepherd, 
finding  gold  in  the  Wellington  district. 

25.  Before  you  arrived  at  Guyong,  your  purpose  was  to  have  gone 
to  Coombing,  in  a  different  direction! — Yes,  I  was  going  to  Coombing^ 
but  meeting  with  Mr  Icely  at  King's  Plains,  I  told  him  that  I  knew  of 
a  place  which  I  had  no  doubt  was  a  gold-field,  and  that  I  would  meet 
him  at  Coombing  when  he  retiuned. 

32.  By  Mr  Cowper :  The  petition  of  William  Tom,  jimior,  James  Tom, 
and  John  Lister,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Council  and  referred 
to  tliis  Committee,  states  that  you  were  on  your  way  to  the  Wellington 
district  to  search  for  indications  of  gold,  but  that  uijon  being  shown 
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certain  geological  specimens  which  Mr  Lister  had  collected  as  indicatife 
of  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  immediate  locality,  yon  proposed  that  he 
should  furnish  a  pack-horse  and  other  necessaries,  such  as  tools,  provi- 
sions, &c.,  and  that  you  and  he  should  proceed  to  prospect  the  Sommer 
Hill  or  Lewis  Ponds  Creek.    What  observations  have  you  to  make 
with  reference  to  that  statement  ?— I  was  going  to  Coombing,  and  wheo 
I  met  Mr  Icely,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  he  would  not  be  home 
for  several  days,  I  said  I  would  go  to  ihe  part  of  the  country  where  I 
expected  to  find  gold  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  that  I  would  write 
to  him.     I  had  previously  been  over  the  whole  coxmtiy  from  Swallow 
Creek,  past  Summer  Hill,  to  Lewis  Ponds  and  Emu  Creeks,  seventeen 
years  before.    There  was  no  arrangement  about  a  pack-horse  that  I 
recollect ;  we  rode  out  in  the  morning,  and  came  back  the  same  night. 

33.  You  say  it  was  not  at  the  first  but  at  a  later  interview  that  Mr 
Lister  told  you  he  had  been  out  with  two  geologists ;  can  you,  after  this 
lapse  of  time,  state  how  long  this  was  after  the  first  interview  I — E^ht 
or  ten  days  after,  when  we  went  over  the  country  where  they  had  been. 
At  the  time  when  he  went  with  these  parties  his  family  were  not  living^ 
at  Guyong,  but  at  the  Bocks,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  on  this  side^ 
Guyong.  Tliere  was  a  piece  of  gold  alleged  to  have  been  picked  up  near 
the  Bocks,  which  led  to  their  search  in  tnis  direction. 

34  Bif  the  Chairman :  I  understood  vou  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  previous 
question,  that  Mr  Lister  might  have  shown  you  specimens  prior  to  the 
12th  of  February? — He  might.  On  every  mantel-piece  there  were 
specimens  of  copper  and  quartz,  with  iron  pyrites. 

35.  I  am  speakmg  of  specimens  indicative  of  gold  ? — He  did  not  show 
me  any  such  specimens  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  cannot  tax  my  memoiy 
to  recollect  it.     Mr  Lister  told  me  he  had  never  seen  any  sold  in  his  life. 

36.  Then  these  specimens  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  fixing  your 
determination  to  prospect  Summer  Hill  Creek? — Nothing  whatever. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  the  gold-fields  in  California,  I  pronounced  my  opinion 
that  there  was  gold  to  be  obtained  in  the  part  of  this  country  which  I 
had  seen  seventeen  years  before  ;  and  1  wrote  to  this  count^  to  that 
eifect. 

40.  B^  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Did  you  hear  of  Mac^regor  finding 
gold  in  the  district  before  you  went  to  California  ? — No,  not  before  I 
went  to  California  ;  but  I  was  informed  of  the  fact  by  an  innkeeper, 
near  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  when  I  was  going  to  Bathurst. 

42.  You  had  not  heard  of  anybody  having  discovered  gold  in  that  part 
of  the  country  before  you  went  to  Calif omia,  or  while  you  were  in  (^Ji- 
f  omia  ? — I  had  not ;  when  I  returned  Mr  Norton  told  me  of  Mr  loely 
having  found  gold  in  the  matrix. 

43.  By  the  Chairman :  WiU  you  proceed  with  your  statement  aa  to 
what  you  did  after  the  12th  of  February  ? — Wishing  to  see  the  Maoquarie 
country,  and  Mr  Lister  not  being  acquainted  with  it,  he  requested  me 
to  take  a  young  man  with  me,  namcKi  James  Tom  ;  this  I  agreed  to, 
provided  Mr  Tom  would  keep  to  himself  what  he. saw  me  do.     He  in- 
troduced the  young  man  to  me,  and  he  agreed  to  do  as  I  wished.     He 
went  with  me  to  Burrandong,  on  the  Macquarie  ;  we  followed  it  up  as 
far  as  the  junction  at  Summer  Hill,  where  I  found  what  I  considered 
was  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Government.     I  then  went  to  Wellington,  wishing  to  see  the  quartz* 
vein  from  which  Macgregor  had  obtained  his  gold. 

44.  Did  you  discover  any  gold  at  Wellington  ? — I  did,  as  far  down  as 
Dubbo  ;  I  went  to  Dubbo. 
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45.  From  Wellington,  in  what  direction  did  you  go  ? — I  went  to 
Mitcheirs  Creek,  and  examined  the  country  in  that  direction^  having  a 
black  for  a  guide,  and  then  returned  to  Guyong. 

49.  What  occurred  at  Guyong  ? — There  were  at  that  time  some 
returned  Califomians  in  Bathurst,  and  I  was  desirous  of  having  the 
matter  kept  quiet  for  a  while,  but  as  I  had  most  important  business  to 
attend  to  m  Sydney,  I  told  Messrs  Tom  and  lister  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  them  (it  will  be  imnecessary  for  me  to  explain  my  business,  the 
fact  is  reconied  in  my  letter  of  the  3rd  of  April  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary) ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  instructed  them  how  to  make  and  use  a 
cradle,  and  for  this  service  they  were  to  get  me  some  specimens,  and 
forward  them  to  me  in  Svdney.  I  then  returned  to  Sydney,  where  I 
arrived  about  the  20th  of  March. 

60.  Did  you  get  the  cradle  made  before  you  returned  ? — Before  I  left 
Guyong  ;  it  was  actually  made  before  I  set  out,  and  I  instructed  them 
in  ihe  use  of  it ;  I  also  told  them  where  to  ^o  and  work.  The  cradle 
was  a  thing  they  had  never  seen  before  in  their  lives. 

52.  JBv  Mr  Cowper :  What  did  you  do  with  the  specimens  which 
were  collected  by  vou  before  the  1 7th  of  March,— did  you  bring  them  to 
Sydney  or  leave  them  in  the  district  ? — I  brought  them  to  Sydney  ;  I 
took  some  to  Brisbane  Water  with  me,  and  gave  as  much  as  I  thought 
necessary  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  first  specimens  I  obtained  I 
took  with  me  to  Brisbane  Water  ;  but  altogether  the  amount  was  very 
small. 

53.  Where  did  you  collect  them  ? — ^At  Lewis  Ponds  Creek,  at  the 
Macquarie,  and  at  Summer  HiU. 

56.  J?y  ifr  Bligh :  When  you  returned  from  Wellington  to  Guyong, 
did  you  bring  any  gold  or  specimens  with  you  ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  I 
ga  ve  a  few  grains  to  Mr  Cruikshank  before  I  left  Dubbo. 

57.  Did  you  yourself  search  for  gold  on  your  return  from  Dubbo 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guyong  or  Lewis  Ponds  t — No,  not 
that  I  recollect. 

58.  You  did  not  yourself  dig  for  gold  ? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

88.  By  Mr  Macleay :  Had  you  been  to  the  Turon  when  you  were  in 
that  part  of  the  country  seventeen  years  before  ? — No. 

89.  Did  Mr  Tom  suggest  the  Turon  as  a  probable  gold-field  7 — I  think 
it  was  James  Tom,  when  I  was  showing  him  the  country  where  gold  was 
likely  to  be  found,  said  "  The  Turon  is  very  much  like  this  country,  and 
no  doubt  the  Turon  would  produce  gold." 

90.  By  Mr  Bligh :  Up  to  the  time  of  your  return  to  Sydney  you  had 
found  merely  a  few  grains  of  gold  at  different  places  ? — Yes.  I  nad  not 
worked  for  gold,  it  was  merely  a  preliminary  step  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  gold  in  the  country  m  alluvium,  which  was  entirely  a  new 
discovery. 

103.  By  Mr  Cowper :  Will  you  state  at  what  date  you  arrived  from 
California? — About  the  17th  of  January,  1861. 

104.  Before  you  started  for  the  Bathurst  country,  on  this  prospecting 
tour,  did  you  state  to  any  friends  in  town  your  object ;  or  was  it  necessary 
for  you  to  make  any  extraordinary  efforts  to  accomplish  your  piupose  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  had  to  borrow  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  to  buy 
a  hoi'se,  and  to  furnish  myself  with  other  matters  necessary  for  my  expe- 
dition. 

105.  Was  any  expression  used  by  you  to  Mrs  Lister,  before  you  left 
the  district,  indicative  of  hopelessness  or  despondency ;  had  you  not  given 
up  the  matter  as  hopeless  ? — No  ;  my  letter  to  Mr  Icely  would  show  my 
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views.  When  I  came  to  Sydney,  I  immediately  went  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  office,  and  sat  for  tlii^  hours  with  a  wet  coat  to  see  Mr 
Thomson.  I  should  not  have  left  the  district  unless  I  thought  I  had 
done  all  that  was  necessary  as  a  preliminary  step  ;  nor  shoiud  I  hare 
persevered  in  doing  what  I  did,  had  I  not  been  convinced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  available  gold-field. 

106.  Are  these  statements  in  Messrs  Tom  and  lister's  petition  in 
accordance  with  the  fact,  that  gold  was  found  "  in  almost  every  spot 
tried,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  working  ;  and  the  said 
Edward  Hammond  Hargraves  left  the  narty  to  attend  to  his  private 
affiurs,  with  instructions  to  persevere  in  their  effi>rts,"  and  that  **  at  this 
time  uie  said  Edward  Hammond  Hai^graves  did  not  deem  the  discoveries 
already  made  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  published  to  the  Grovemment 
or  the  community  at  large  r — They  are  not ;  I  did  publish  it  to  the 
Government.  I  never  worked  for  gold  to  see  if  it  would  pay  for  work- 
ing ;  it  was  merely  an  opinion  which  I  gave  as  to  what  it  would  pay. 

108.  B^  Mr  Cowper :  Can  you  recollect  the  date  when  you  sat  ume 
hours  waiting  in  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  ? — No^  it  was  very 
wet  weather  ;  about  the  time  the  drought  broke  up. 

110.  By  the  Chairman:  Was  it  previous  to  the  date  of  the  letter 
you  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  ? — I  had  three  or  four  interviews 
previous  to  that ;  I  think  it  was  the  23rd  or  24th  March.  I  met  Mr 
Icely  in  the  waiting-room. 

113.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  from  Bathurst,  from  the 
Messrs  Tom  and  Lister,  upon  the  subiect  of  what  they  were  doing  ? — 
On  my  return  from  Brisbane  Water,  about  the  24th  Api-il,  I  received  a 
letter  from  John  Lister,  stating  that  they  had  taken  the  cradle  to  the 
place  I  had  instructed  them,  and  had  got  four  ounces  of  gold ;  which 
letter  I  took  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
discovery. 

123.  By  Mr  Bligh :  Was  it  not  your  intention  to  have  gone  to  the 
northward  if  you  had  not  received  intelligence  from  the  party  at 
Guyonff  of  their  discovery  of  gold  ? — It  was  not ;  I  was  waiting  the 
reply  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  my  letter  respecting  my  discovery  on 
the  12th  of  February. 

124.  Tlien  it  was  not  yoiu*  intention  to  go  to  the  northward  ? — It  was 
not  at  that  time  ;  I  went  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  that  direction,  but  the 
country  was  all  of  sandstone  formation,  and  I  did  not  get  off  my  horse 
to  look  for  gold. 

125.  When  at  Brisbane  Water,  did  you  not  propose  to  take  a  trip  to 
Moreton  Bay  ? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

126.  In  the  letter  referred  to,  to  Mrs  Lister,  of  the  6th  of  April,  you 
say  "  tell  John  to  write  if  he  should  make  any  further  discovery,  and 
say  to  Mr  William  Tom  that  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  favour  of 
24th  March,  and  not  to  mention  about  uie  locality  that  we  have  been 
over ;  as  for  gold  being  found  it  is  of  no  consequence  who  knows  it,  but 
the  localities  should  not  be  mentioned ;  and  if  ^  I  should  come  up  to 
Guyong  with  any  strangers,  not  to  say  anything  about  gold,  I  have  par- 
ticular reasons  for  it."  What  observations  have  you  to  make  upon 
that? — After  making  the  arrangement,  as  I  considered,  with  the 
Gk)vemment,  I  did  uot  care  who  knew  about  gold  having  been  found  ; 
in  fact  I  got  a  friend  to  write  a  letter  saying  that  gold  had  been  found. 
I  wanted  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  fact 

129.  In  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  you  say  also  "  ^Testerdays  post 
brought  a  letter  from  William  Tom,  and  I  think,  from  the  result,  they 
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have  not  worked  the  cradle  right ;  I  now  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
my  intention  of  prospecting  the  whole  country  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government ;  if  so,  1  shall  visit  your  neighbourhood  shortly.  I  have 
made  them  a  proposition,  which  I  hope  they  will  accept ;  the  matter  is 
now  before  them  for  their  consideration.  To  accomplish  the  research 
would  cost  at  least  300/.,  which  is  more  than  individual  enterprise  can 
spare.  You  will  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  definite  answer." 
Is  that  a  passage  in  your  letter  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

130.  By  Mr  Voicper :  You  deny  that  you  ever  made  use  of  any  expres- 
sion to  the  Messrs  Tom  to  the  effect  that  you  had  given  the  matter  up  as  a 
failure  ? — I  did  not ;  I  could  not  have  made  any  such  remark,  for  my 
interviews  with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  my  writing  that  letter  of  the 
3rd  of  April,  will  show  what  my  views  and  opinions  were  ;  and  I  had 
previously  written  to  Mr  Icely. 

131.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Did  you  not  describe  the  gold-fields 
as  extending  over  hundreds  of  miles,  and,  in  your  opinion,  as  rich  as 
the  gold-fields  of  California  ? — I  did.  I  made  the  discovery  at  a  very 
dry  time  ;  there  was  no  water,  and  even  if  disposed  to  dig  I  could  not 
have  washed  for  ffold  in  most  places  ;  there  was  only  the  Lewis  Ponds 
in  that  neighbournood  where  water  could  have  been  obtained. 

132.  It  had  been  a  season  of  unusual  drought  ? —  Yes  ;  I  was  a  whole 
day  on  Mitchell's  Creek,  and  never  got  a  drop  of  water. 

142.  Bu  the  Chairman :  After  the  communication  between  yourself 
and  the  Executive  Government,  you  returned  to  Bathurst  ? — Yes,  and 
saw  Mr  Tohl  I  went  over  to  Mr  Icel/s  ;  Mr  Stutchbury  was  encamped 
near  there.;  I  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  he  agreed  to  come  down 
in  a  few  days.  In  the  meantime  I  went  down  to  the  mines,  which  had 
then  attracted  a  good  number  of  people  ;  many  parties  applied  to  me, 
and  I  told  them  where  to  dig,  and  instructed  them  how  to  work. 

143.  Did  you,  at  this  period,  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
Messrs  Tom  and  Lister  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  but  the  Toms  and  the  young 
Lister  said  they  were  so  much  indebted  to  me  for  what  I  had  done  for 
them,  that  they  were  determined  I  should  have  an  equal  share  of  all  the 
gold  they  collected,  as  a  gratuity  for  the  position  I  had  placed  them  in. 

145.  Was  this  stated  in  writing  or  verbally  ? — It  was  a  verbal 
arrangement ;  it  was  proposed  as  a  gratuity  to  me  for  what  I  had  done 
for  them.  I  said  I  would  accept  it.  I  thought  they  were  very  fortu- 
nate, for  they  earned  20/.  a  oay,  and  took  oetween  400/.  and  500/. 
worth  of  gold  into  Bathurst.  I  went  to  Bathurst,  and  imagined  that  I 
should  get  one-fourth  share  as  a  gratuity  for  what  I  had  done  ;  they 
sold  the  gold,  and  got  into  wranglings  and  disputes  in  which  I  was 
called  upon  to  interfere,  and  I  never  saw  much  of  them  afterwards,  nor 
ever  got  a  grain  of  the  gold. 

148.  Was  the  Fitzroy  Bar,  the  place  now  called  Ophir,  known  to  you 
until  your  return  to  Guvong  ;  had  you  known  anything  of  the  existence 
of  this  place,  until  you  heard  from  Tom  on  the  24th  April  ?  Yes,  I  had 
been  there. 

149.  Before  the  24th  April  ? — Yes  ;  we  came  up  the  Macquarie,  and 
all  up  the  Summer  Hill  cSresk  to  the  Junction  at  the  place  the  Messrs 
Tom  call  Fitzroy  Bar,  and  came  on  to  Guvong. 

15a  Was  there  any  discovery  of  gold  made  at  Fitzroy  Bar  while 
you  were  there  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  in  that  very  place. 

154.  Do  you  know  where  gold,  in  any  quantity,  was  first  found — 
where  the  four  ounces  were  found  ? — I  do  not. 

160.  By  Mr  Btigh :  Did  not  Tom,  in  his  letter,  or  lister,  tell  you 
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where  they  found  the  four  ounces  of  gold  ? — Yes  ;  they  told  me  thej 
had  found  it  at  the  Junction. 

164.  By  the  Cdoniai  Secretary :  You  had  indicated  that  spot  to  them 
previously  as  one  where  fold  was  likely  to  be  found  in  considerahle 
quantity  f — Yes  ;  I  said  pieces  of  gold  would  be  found  there  as  lai^  as 
my  foot,  when  it  came  to  be  opened  out  and  worked. 

167.  It  was  previous  to  the  time  when  you  had  an  interview  with  me 
on  the  subject  of  the  gold  discovery  ? — It  was ;  it  was  before  I  1^ 
Guyong  on  the  first  occasion. 

170.  Btf  Mr  Cotoper:  Do  you  understand  what  the  petitioners  mean 
by  this  statement, — "  That  your  petitioners  paid  the  whole  expense  of 
the  enterprise  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  time  of  this  announcement, 
and  endured  many  days  and  nights  of  extreme  hardship  in  establishing 
the  above  important  fact,  the  merit  of  which  the  said  Edward  ECanmiond 
Hargraves  so  adroitly  appropriated  to  himself  ?" — I  do  not  know  what 
expense  there  was  except  eating  their  beef  and  damper,  and  drinking 
their  tea.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  expense  that  people  go  to  in  the 
bush. 

172.  There  is  another  allegation  in  the  petition,— "That  your  peti- 
tioners were  the  first  parties  who  prospected  the  Turon  with  success ; 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  whicn  the  said  Edward  Hammond  Har- 
graves reporteil  the  discovery  to  the  Government,  without  having  been 
on  the  ground  at  all."  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? — The  first  person 
who  pro8j)ected  the  Turon  was  Mr  Suttor,  1  believe  ;  I  do  not  know  for 
a  fact  who  it  was.  However  they  told  me  they  had  got  some  specks  of 
gold  in  the  Turon,  but  I  never  made  any  report  about  it. 

173.  By  the  Chairman  :  You  did  not  report  the  Turon  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  gold-field  1 — I  did,  in  a  ^neral  way  ;  that  is,  I  said  it  was 
likely  the  Macquarie,  the  Lewis  Ponds,  and  the  Turon  were  gold-fields. 

174.  Did  you  assume  the  merit  of  having  made  the  discovery  at  the 
Turon,  in  any  report  made  to  the  Government  ? — No  further  than  I 
mention.  While  I  was  at  Wellington  I  desired  them  to  go  to  the 
Turon,  and  they  told  me  they  had  been  there.  Having  seen  the  country, 
I  mentioned  it  in  a  general  way  as  likely  to  prove  a  gold-field. 

176.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  You  directed  attention  to  the  Turon 
as  a  likely  place  to  find  gold  ?— oTes. 

177.  Bif  Mr  Bligh :  Did  you  not  state,  in  a  former  part  of  your 
examination,  that  James  Tom  first  told  you  he  thought  the  Turon  a 
likely  place  to  find  gold  ? — He  told  me  that  if  the  country  I  i)ointed  out 
produced  gold,  the  Turon  was  a  likely  country  to  do  so.  I  said  to  him, 
"  Well,  go  there,"  and  we  went  past  the  junction  of  Summer  Hill 
Creek  with  the  Macquarie,  where  I  got  a  view  of  the  coimtry  from  the 
heights  ;  I  said  "  it  looks  a  good  country,"  and  directed  him  to  go  there. 

178.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  It  was  your  description  of  the  nature 
of  a  gold  coimtry  that  induced  him  to  believe  the  Turon  would  turn  out 
a  gold-field  ? — It  was. 

179.  By  the  Chairman :  What  do  you  say  to  this  passage  in  the 
pnetition, — "  Had  it  not  been  for  the  persevering  efforts  of  your  peti- 
tioners, the  discovery  of  gold  would  most  probably  have  been  delayed  for 
years  ?"— -They  assert  that  they  made  this  discovery  on  the  7th  or  8th 
of  April,  at  Summer  Hill  Creek  ;  and  I  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  Government  nearly  a  month  previous  ;  had  recorded  my  views, 
and  was  then  on  my  way  to  point  out  the  gold-field  to  the  Government 
Geologist,  at  the  request  of  tne  Grovernment ;  so  that  I  do  not  see  that 
they  have  contributed  to  it  in  any  way  except  for  their  own  benefit. 
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180.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  In  fact  you  had  yourself  discovered 
j^old  on  the  12th  February  previous  ? — Yes. 

181.  Did  you  make  any  record  of  that  discovery? — I  made  a  memo- 
randum of  it  on  the  very  day  ;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  gave  you  that 
memorandum  with  a  small  specimen  of  gold.  Some  months  afterwards, 
having  found  the  very  memorandum  amongst  some  old  papers,  I  sent  it 
as  a  curiosity — a  relic  of  the  great  event. 

190.  By  Mr  Bligh :  You  say  you  were  going  up  to  point  out  the 
gold-field  to  the  Government  Geologist  ? — Yes. 

191.  At  that  time  a  large  quantity,  four  ounces,  had  been  found,  and 
you  had  received  intelligence  of  it  ? — I  had,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 

192.  On  your  return  to  Sydney,  from  your  first  trip  to  the  westward, 
you  could  not  have  fixed  upon  any  one  spot  more  than  another  as  being 
a  gold-field  ? — I  did  do  so. 

193.  You  have  told  us  you  found  specks  of  gold  in  almost  every  place 
you  tried  ? — Yes ;  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  indicated  it 
as  a  gold-field. 

194.  Whether  a  paying  one  or  not  you  could  not  tell  ? — I  believed  it 
was  a  paying  gold-field  ;  I  told  the  Colonial  Secretary  that,  when 
worked,  I  beheved  it  would  be  equally  rich  with  the  Califomian  gold- 
fields. 

197.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Where  did  you  get  the  specimens 
you  sent  to  me,  on  your  second  visit  to  Sxmmier  Hill  Creek  ? — The  first 
specimens  I  dug  myself. 

198.  The  second  specimens,  consisting  of  nuggetty  gold  and  grain 
gold  ? — I  bought  them  from  the  Toms,  and  gave  them  3/.  7s.  an  ounce 
for  them. 

201.  By  the  Chairman  :  I  wish  to  recall  your  attention  to  the  state- 
ment you  made  just  now  ;  you  say  you  never  received  any  gold  from  the 
getitioners  ? — I  bought  it.  When  I  returned  from  Sydbuey  with  Mr 
tutchbury,  they  proposed  the  arrangement  I  have  mentioned  to  me. 
They  said,  for  all  the  good  I  had  done  them,  and  the  position  I  had 
plaml  them  in,  they  would  ffive  me  an  equal  share  of  all  the  gold  they 
obtained  ;  and  thev  also  said,  that  of  the  four  ounces  they  had  already 
found,  I  should  have  one  ounce,  and  I  then  proposed  to  buy  the 
remainder  from  them  at  3/.  7s.  an  ounce.  It  was  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  they  gave  me,  not  a  full  ounce. 

203.  It  is  stated,  in  a  letter  from  these  petitioners  to  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee,  Mr  Wentworth,  "  Mr  Hargraves  returned  us,  at 
Ophir,  threC'/ourthe  of  the  sum  which  he  said  the  gold  we  got  and 
put  into  his  possession  realized."  Was  that  the  case  ? — The  gold 
m  question  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I  have  not  sold  a 
farthing's  worth  of  gold  in  the  colony,  the  produce  of  New  South 
Wales.  I  never  had  gold  placed  by  them  in  my  possession  ;  I  bought 
the  gold  from  them,  and  psuid  them  for  it  there  ana  then,  and  forwarded 
it  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I  did  not  consider  it  of  any  consequence 
then,  for  I  could  have  bought  it  from  other  parties.  There  were 
hundreds  of  people  working  at  that  time. 

205.  By  Mr  Cotcper :  You  looked  to  the  Government  for  reward  i — 
Yes  ;  I  never  dug  a  grain  of  gold  for  profit,  or  accepted  a  grain  of  gold. 

210.  By  the  Chairman :  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  say  in 
support  of  your  claim  ? — No,  nothing  ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the 
matter  in  your  hands.  I  hope,  if  you  consider  that  I  am  the  party 
entitled  to  be  rewarded,  you  will  deal  liberally  with  me,  for  I  nave 
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refused  some  handsome  offers  from  companies  and  individuals.  IT10 
Grovemor  told  me,  by  remjuning,  and  giving  my  servioes  to  the  Govern- 
ment, woidd  augment  the  reward  I  might  receive  from  the  Home 
Government.  I  have  now  been  two  years  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  in  search  of  gold,  and,  with  ^e  exception  of  mj 
appointment,  I  have  derived  no  personal  benefit,  I  have  never  received 
one  farthing. 

211.  By  Mr  Bligh :  You  have  held  a  Government  appointment  ainoe 
tluit  time  \ — I  have. 

214.  Will  you  state  what  you  have  received  ? — The  amount  of  my 
saliiry  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  a  day,  and  I  am  allowed  ten  ahilliuffs  a 
day  for  my  personal  ex))enHe8  in  travelling.  I  received  in  thenrrt 
instance  from  the  Government,  according  to  arrangement,  500/.,  and 
260?.  at  the  time  I  was  goingto  Mellx)ume. 

216.  By  tJte  Chairman :  When  did  these  Government  allowances 
commence  ? — I  was  put  on  the  Government  establishment  on  Srd  June, 
1851. 

217.  By  Mr  Bligh :  Have  you  made  any  claim  on  the  Government  of 
Victoria  for  compensation  ? — 1  have  ;  I  have  written  to  the  Lieutenant' 
Governor  in  reference  to  the  discovery  having  extended  to  Victoria, 
and  the  benefit  that  colony  has  derived  from  it.  The  Lientenant- 
Governor  has  answered  my  communication,  by  stating  that  he  will 
bring  the  matter  imder  the  considemtion  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Victoria.  [  The  witness  handed  in  the  letters  referred  to^ — SeepiMge  115. 

218.  You  consider  you  have  a  claim  upon  them  ? — The  Governor- 
General  was  kind  enoui|;h  to  say  that  he  thought  I  had  a  claim,  and 
should  make  an  ap})lication  ;  I  made  an  application,  which  the  Grover- 
noi^Gcneral  was  good  enough  to  forward  for  ma  You  can  have  a  copy 
of  it  if  you  wish.  1  have  no  desire  to  conceal  anything  from  the  CVun- 
mittee ;  J  court  inquiry  into  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
discovery.  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  my  correspondence  with 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Victoria,  Uigether  with  his  reply. 


\ 


Extract  from  Examination  of  Charles  Henrt   Grben,   Esq.,  Gold 

Commissioner. 

(16th  June,  1853.) 

W.  C.  WENTWORTH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

216.  By  the  Chairman:  Have  you  seen  the  petition  of  William 
Tom,  jun.,  and  James  Tom,  both  of  Sjjringfield,  near  Bathurst,  and  of 
John  Lister,  of  Guyong,  which  has  be^en  referred  to  this  Committee  ?-* 
Yes. 

217.  Who  do  you  think  was  the  real  discoverer  of  this  gold — ^waa  Mr 
Hargraves,  or  were  these  young  men  ? — 1  have  heard  that  at  the  time 
they  discovered  it  Mr  Hargraves  had  given  uj>  the  search  ;  it  is  so  re- 
ported in  the  western  district ;  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 

218.  Was  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  any  quantity  at  Fitz  Roy  Bar, 
as  stated  in  this  petition  l — Yes. 

219.  Was  that  discovered  by  William  Tom  and  John  Lister,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr  Hargraves  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  so. 

220.  Do  you  believe  the  allegations  of  this  ])etition  to  be  true  ? — I  do, 
from  what  I  have  heard  from  various  parties.  1  think  it  was  on  the  9tli 
or  10th  of  May,  the  day  after  Mr  Hargraves  came  into  Bathurst,  that 
I,  as  C/rown  Tiand  Commitwioncr  for  the  District,  went  to  Summer  Hill 
CVeek  to  call  upon  the  )MM>pIo  who  were  thei'e  to  desist  from  digging  npon 
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Crown  lAnds.  When  I  arrived  there  I  found  four  or  five  people,  amonff 
whom  were  the  Tome  and  Lieter ;  they  showed  me  the  gold  they  had 
got,  and  stated  that  Mr  Hargravee  was  their  partner.  When  I  served 
them  with  notice,  they  said  ihej  had  expected  something  of  the  kind, 
and  had  provided  for  it  by  getting  an  authority  from  Mr  Haigraves  to 
dig.  They  produced  this  authority,  which  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, in  these  words,  ^*  I  hereby  authorise  the  AustnJian  Gold  Com- 
pany," I  think  that  was  the  name,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure, ''  to  diff  for 
gold  on  the  undermentioned  bar,  Fitz  Boy  Bar,  for  a  mile  downrnun 
the  junction,'*  and  some  other  bar  a  mile  up,  "  and  to  prevent  all  other 
parties  working  within  the  said  boundaries.  Signed  Ecmund  Hammond 
Hargraves."  I  forget  what  he  called  himself,  but  I  think  it  was  Qoid 
Commissioner.  I  told  them  that  this  authority  was  of  no  avail,  and 
that  if  Mr  Hargraves  had  been  there  I  should  have  served  him  with 
notice. 

221.  You  saw  these  young  men  without  Mr  Hai^graves  at  Fitz  Boy 
Bar? — Yes,  and  they  showed  me  several  ounces  of  gold  tiiey  haa 
procured. 

222.  Was  it  after  this  that  Mr  Hargraves  delivered  his  lecture  al 
Bathurst  f — It  was  before  this  that  he  came  into  Bathurst  and  showed 
some  gold,  and  told  the  people  where  it  was  got.  I  went  out  the  next 
morning,  and  Tom  and  lister  said  they  were  working  in  partnership 
witib  'Mi  Hargraves,  and  that  they  shared  aUke  ;  Uieyhave  also  told  me 
since  that  the  gold  they  had  was  sold,  and  that  Mr  Hargraves  had 
received  his  share  of  the  proceeds  ;  and  I  believe  they  can  prove  that  he 
did  receive  his  share.  I  know  it  is  generally  understood  at  Bathurst 
that  Mr  Hargraves  had  gone  away,  and  that  tibe  gold  was  found  after  he 
left 

223.  Do  you  mean  that  he  had  gone  without  any  intention  of  return- 
ing ? — Yes,  under  the  impression  that  they  could  not  find  gold  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  pay  ;  so  I  have  understood. 

224.  Bif  Mr  Finch :  It  would,  in  all  probability ,  have  been  found  in 
two  or  three  days  by  Mr  Budder  if  it  had  not  been  discovered  by  Mr 
Hargraves? — Yes ;  Mr  Budder,  I  believe,  left  California  with  tiie  same 
intention  as  Mr  Haigraves,  but  was  shipwrecked. 

225.  By  the  Chairman:  Your  impression  then  is,  that  if  the  Council 
were  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  as  a  gratuity  for  the  discovery  of  gold- 
fields  in  this  country,  Mr  Hiurgraves  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  whole 
amount  ? — I  do  not  say  what  amount  he  would  be  entitled  to  ;  no  doubt 
he  showed  these  young  men  how  to  obtain  the  gold,  and  without  his 
assiBtance  they,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  found  it ;  but  I 
believe  they  were  the  actual  finaers  of  gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
pay,  and  they  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  and  time  in  the  search. 


JAMES  MACABTHUB,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

(30th  June,  1853.) 

Present:   Mr  Bligh,  Mr  Cowper,  Mr  Finch,  Mr  J.  Macarthur,  Mr 

Afacleay. 

Mr  William  Tom  called  in  and  examined : 

1.  By  the  Chairman:  You  are  one  of  tibe  parties  who  addressed 
a  petition  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Hargraves's  claim  for  compensation  for 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  this  country  ? — I  am. 

2.  WUl  yoa  state  to  the  Committee  when  you  were  first  in  commiini- 

H  H 
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cation  with  Mr  Hargraves  relative  to  the  search  for  gold,  and  abovht 
took  place  between  you  up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  ? — Mr  Haignm, 
some  time  in  the  early  mu-t  of  February,  1 851,  came  to  GtiynngaBd 
call^  at  Mrs  lister's.    He  saw  Mr  John  lister,  and  told  him  th^  Idi 
intention  was  to  ffo  on  to  Wellington  for  the  purpose  of  looking  for 
ffold,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  an  available  gold-field  in  that  wi^ 
Dourhood.    Mr  Lister,  upon  this,  showed  him  certain  auriteoos  aa» 
which  he  had  procured  in  the  no^bonrhood  of  the  Topoh.     Mr  EM- 
craves  believea  these  to  be  indicative  of  gold,  and  said  to  Mr  lis^ 
'VCf  you  will  furnish  me  with  a  pack  h(»*8e  and  other  neoeflaaries  we  wiU 
both  go  to  the  Turon,  and  down  this  creek,**  meaning  Lewis  Poodi 
Creek,  of  which  they  were  then  at  the  sourca    It  was  then  arnu:^ 
that  thev  should  proceed  toffetber  to  Lewis  Ponds  GSreek.    I  will  not 
say  at  whose  suggestion  the  first  trip  was  made^  but  they  went  on  thB 
12th  February,  1851,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  nulee  from  Guyong,  and 
within  two  miles  of  Ophir.    Here  the  first  nan  of  earth  was  washed,at 
the  instance  of  Mr  Haivraves,  and  it  yielaed,  I  believe,  one  minute 
almost  invisible  speck  of  gold  ;  then  two  or  three  dishes  were  washed  in 
succession,  with  aoout  the  same  result  as  the  first.    This  being  over, 
thev  thought  they  miff ht  as  well  return  to  Quyong,  and  ibey  did  so  thit 
night,  at  least  so  I  beueve. 

3.  You  were  not  there  ?— No.  I  am  now  giving  Mr  John  Lutor's 
version  of  the  matter.  Neither  mv  brother  James  mnr  myself  had  seen 
Mr  Hargraves  at  this  time.  After  their  return  to  Guyong  it  was 
arranged  Detween  them  that  they  should  still  go  on  with  their  mxispeei- 
ing  operations,  and  that  their  next  trip  should  be  to  the  Maeouaria 
Not  being  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country,  they  wantea  some 
one  to  conduct  them  through  the  bush,  and  I  think,  at  Mr  listei's  si^ 
gestion,  Mr  Hai^gzaves  imtiated  my  brother  James  into  the  way  to 
procure  gold,  and  so  on ;  and  he  went  with  them  as  their  colleague  ud 
^ide.  They  were  away  some  considerable  time,  and  found  gold 
in  almost  every  place  they  tried,  but  in  no  place  sufficient  to  remune- 
rate anv  one  for  digging.  After  Mr  Hargraves  had  aooompliahed  this 
trip  I  do  not  think  he  went  on  any  other,  but  I  cannot  be  positive ; 
however  nothing  of  importance  was  discovered  between  the  time  of  his 
return  and  his  starting  to  Wellington,  some  time  in  Februarv  or  the 
early  part  of  March.  I  have  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  WeUington. 
dated  the  7th  March,  and  I  think  he  speaks  in  that  oi  having  amvea 
there  the  previous  evening. 

4.  ByMrBUgh:  To  wLomis  that  letter  addressed  ?— To  Mrs  lister ; 
he  never  wrote  to  us.  During  the  time  he  was  at  Wellington,  my 
brother  James  and  Mr  lister  went  to  tiie  Turon  and  found  gold  there 
in  small  quantities,  but  they  discovered  nothing  more  than  had  before 
been  discovered  when  Mr  Hargraves  was  in  their  company ;  they  found 
no  available  diggings — notibin^  that  would  pay. 

6.  Thev  did  not  find  anvthinjg  more  than  a  few  small  (n)ecks  f — ^They 
found  gold  there,  and  on  the  faith  of  that  gold  I  believe  Mr  Harvraves 
reportM  to  the  Uovemment  that  the  Turon  was  a  gold-field,  althou^ 
he  had  never  been  there  at  the  time.  I  think  it  was  during  Mr  Har- 
graves*s  absence  at  Wellington  that  my  brother  James,  andHeniy,  and 
myself,  went  to  try  a  place  with  the  rocker  ;  but  still,  from  the  tenor 
of  a  letter  of  Mr  Hargraves,  which  I  looked  at  yesterday,  I  thmV  it 
could  not  have  been  at  that  time. 

6.  Mr  Haigraves  has  stated  that  the  rocker  was  made  after  hia  letnn 
from  Wellington? — ^Then,  in  that  case,  I  am  wrong  as  to  the  date 
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when  we  prooored  the  seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a  half  grains  of  gold. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  when  he  was  absent  at  WeUinff- 
ton,  but  in  a  letter,  which  I  read  yesterday,  he  said  that  he  would  oe 
able  to  carry  out  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Government  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery,  which  shows  that  it  was  made  after  his  return 
from  Wellington.  In  one  6f  his  letters  he  desires  Mrs  lister  to  thank 
me  for  a  letter  he  had  received  of  us,  from  me  ;  this  letter,  written  by 
me,  gave  an  account  of  the  seventeen  grains  in  weight  of  gold  sot  by 
my  two  brothers  and  mjself .  I  now  think  it  was  this  letter  lie  got 
from  me  which  altered  his  mind  about  going  to  California^  and  made 
him  think  he  would  be  able  to  carry  out  certain  intentions  with  the 
Government. 

8.  Bw  Mr  Bligh  :  You,  I  believe,  made  the  rocker  ? — Tes.  Mr  Har- 
graves  laid  down  the  principles. 

10.  When  Mr  Haigraves  returned  to  Guyong  from  Dubbo,  what  was 
done? — He  left  for  Sydney. 

11.  He  remained  at  Gtiyong  some  time,  did  he  not? — He  did  not 
prospect  at  all  during  that  time,  to  my  knowledge. 

12.  By  the  Chairman:  Whenwere  you  admitted  as  a  partner? — I  can- 
not say  what  was  the  date  ;  I  believe  I  had  been  out  searching  off  and  on 
in  my  brother  James*  place,  he  having  to  go  to  Adelaide,  but  I  will  state 
the  circumstance  which  made  me  beueve  I  was  associated  with  him  as 
a  colleague.  When  he  was  going  awaj  to  Brisbane  Water,  I  believe  on 
the  evening  immediately  precedmg  his  departure,  he  came  to  wish  us 
farewell,  at  my  father^s  place  of  residence,  Springfield,  about  four  miles 
from  Guyong.  When  he  was  about  to  start  I  accompanied  him  to  my 
father^s  stable,  and  after  his  horse  was  taken  out,  he  and  I  arranged 
that  when  he  got  home  he  should  proceed  to  the  Moreton  Bay  district, 
and  give  that  country  a  thorough  prospecting  trial ;  he  said  if  he  did 
not  succeed,  he  intended  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  ffo  to  California. 
Hus  was  his  expressed  intention  to  me  while  he  was  holding  his  horse 
at  the  end  of  my  father^s  stable.  I  made  precisely  the  same  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  what  I  would  do  in  the  neighbourhood  we  were 
then  in,  the  Guyong,  or  rather  Ophir  neighbourhood. 

13.  What  do  you  mean  by  tne  expression,  '*I  made  precisely  the 
same  arrangement  with  regard  to  my  neighbourhood  /** — -I  made  pre- 
cisely the  same  concessions  to  him, — that  if  I  were  successful  I  would 
communicate  with  him,  and  he  promised  to  write  me  if  he  were  tlie 
■ucceesf  ul  party. 

30.  By  Mr  Bligh  :  WiUyou  now  go  back  to  the  time  when  Mr  Har- 
graves  was  about  to  leave  d-uyong  for  Brisbane  Water,  after  his  return 
from  Dubbo,  and  state  what  took  place  ? — Mr  John  lister  and  I 
ananged  to  go  to  the  Macquarie  ;  on  the  day  we  started  I  told  Mr 
lister  that  we  had  better  go  towards  SummerhiU  Creek,  as  I  knew 
that  a  piece  of  gold,  weighii^  some  ounces,  selling  on  one  occasion  for 
llZ.,  and  on  another  occasion  for  14/.,  had  been  procured  either  on  the 
bu*  now  called  Fitzroy  Bar,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Mr 
lister  assented  to  what  I  proposed,  and  we  went  to  what  is  now  called 
Fitzroy  Bar,  where  we  encamped  ;  after  partaking  of  some  refreshment, 
we  both  went  into  the  bed  of  the  creek  to  see  if  we  ooidd  find  any  gold. 
I  looked  about  for  a  short  time,  and  at  length  found  a  piece  of  gold 
worth  about  2/. ;  I  said  to  Mr  lister,  **  I  have  picked  up  one  bit,  how- 
ever ;"  he  laughed,  and  thought  I  was  joking  ;  however,  I  soon  con- 
vinced him  of  uie  truth  of  what  I  had  said.  As  soon  as  the  excitement 
naturally  produced  by  the  dreumstance  was  over,  it  was  determined 
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between  ub  tbat  one  of  ob  should  go  over  the  monntarnn  to  fetch  tiN 
rocker,  while  the  other  remained  to  clear  away  the  atones  frosn  the  ipot 
we  fixed  upon ;  the  next  morning  Mr  liater  went  for  the  rocker,  and 
returned  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  having  cleared  away  the  stones  wb 
carried  the  soil  in  two  three-bushel  bags  to  the  rocker^  and  by  night  wb 
had  obtained  about  thirty  shillings'  worth  of  gold  dust  We  continued 
here  for  some  days  (four  or  five)  till  we  procured  what  weighed  eight 
sovereigns,  then  hid  our  cradle,  caught  our  hones,  and  travelled  down 
the  creek,  hoping  to  pick  up  some  lumps. 

31.  How  many  days  were  you  there  7 — We  were  eight  days  awayi 
including  the  day  of  starting  and  the  day  ef  return. 

32.  During  those  eight  days  did  you  get  any  quantity  of  gold  t — We 
eflfocted  the  discovery  of  an  available  gold-field,  and  obtained  gold 
weighing  sixteen  sovereigns. 

33.  Who  were  the  paities  that  obtained  it  9— Mr  lister  and  myself. 

34.  Where  was  the  gold  procured  ?— Half  at  FitEroy  Bar,  and  the 
rest,  in  one  piece,  about  a  mfle  and  a  half  lower  down  the  credc. 

36.  Did  you  communicate  the  result  of  the  search  to  Mr  Haigiavesf 
— Mr  Lister  was  to  write  a  letter  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Mr 
Haiwraves  acknowledges  its  receipt  in  a  letter  addnssed  to  Mrs  listefi 
and  dated  6th  April    [The  witness  handed  in  Mr  Saiyravet's  ieH^.] 

38.  B^Mr  Cowper:  MrHargraves  states  that  your  name  is  mentioned 
in  that  fetter  by  mistake,  and  that  he  did  not  receive  a  letter  from  von  f 
— I  did  write  a  letter  to  him,  acquainting  him  with  the  fact  of  our 
having  obtained  seventeen  grains  of  gold  ;  this  fact  /  am  smtt  ^  and 
it  is  ostensible  to  my  brother  and  John  lister,  and  Mrs  lister  too. 

37.  Bjf  Mr  Bligh :  After  von  had  conmiunicated  to  Mr  Haigraves  the 
result  of  your  expedition^  did  you  do  anything  until  Mr  Haigraves  came 
up  7— No  ;  but  it  was  Mr  lister  who  acquainted  him  with  our  disoowj 
of  an  available  aoldJUld,  Between  the  time  I  wrote  to  Mr  Haigraves 
and  the  time  Mr  lister  wrote  to  him,.Mr  Lister  and  I  made  the  evotl- 
able  goldrfield  discaverv^ 

88.  Did  you  ever  mid  any  gold  before  Mr  Ehigraves  visited  that 
neighbourhood  7 — No,  none  of  us  ever  found  any. 

S.  Did  you  ever  look  for  it  7 — Mr  John  lister,  as  Mr  Hargravei^s 
letter  shows,  had  been  looking  for  it  for  some  time  before^  and  had 
gone  out  with  two  geologists  in  search  of  it. 

90.  What  you  know  of  the  mode  of  searching  for  gold,  ^ou  ieamed 
from  Mr  Hargzaves  7 — Yes  ;  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of  havins 
made  us  aoauainted  with  the  mode  of  extracting  the  gold  from  the  soi^ 
and  also  of  having  made  one  or  two  unsuccessfiu  trips  in  search  of  an 
available  gold-field. 

106.  By  the  Chairman :  You  think  you  were  ill-used  in  not  havinff 
some  share  of  the  reward  which  Mr  Haigraves  obtained  1 — Yes.  I 
believe  that  Mr  Hargraves  made  an  un&ir  representation,  and  thereby 
got  what  would  have  fallen  to  us. 

107.  JSy  Mr  Mo'cleay  :  A  letter  appears  in  the  '  Bathurst  Free  Press* 
of  January  1st,  1863,  signed  **  J.  H.  lister  f'— That  letter  was  indited 
by  me. 

108.  In  that  letter  the  following  passage  occurs :  '^  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  Messrs  Tom  and  myself  expected  to  get  a  shaxe  of  what 
Mr  Hai^graves  might  obtain  from  the  Government,  or  even  in  the 
shape  of  public  subscriptions,  but  only  of  the  profitable  results  of  onr 
exertions  f" — ^That  is  true  to  the  letter.  All  we  expected  was  a  £ur 
Representation,  and  then,  if  the  Government  had  given  him  a  thousand 
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poandfly  we  should  have  bad  no  cttam  upon  that ;  or  if  we  had  had  a 
thoueand  pounds  given  to  ub,  he  would  nave  had  no  claim  to  that. 


WILLIAM  GHABLES  WENTWOBTH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

(eth  July,  186a) 

Mr  JoHV  Hardmak  Listbr  called  in  and  examined  : 

1.  ^  MrCowper  i  You  are  Goe  of  the  petitioners  who  have  addressed 
the  Council  with  reference  to  Mr  Hargraves's  discovery  of  the  gold- 
fielda  ?— Yes. 

2.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  took  place  between  Mr 
Hargraves  and  yourself  when  you  first  communicated  together  on  the 
subject  of  the  gold  discoverv  1 — Mr  Hargraves  first  came  to  my  mothei's 
residence  at  Quyong,  near  Bathurst ;  he  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  my 
father's.  At  the  time  he  eame  tibere  my  mother  did  not  know  him  at 
first  till  he  mentioned  his  name,  when  she  knew  him  at  once.  During 
the  afternoon,  when  I  was  introduced  to  Mr  Hargraves,  I  became 
acquainted  that  he  came  from  California,  and  that  he  was  on  hn  way^  to 
WelUngtoD  to*  see  a  Mrs  Cruikshank — his  cousin..  Having  been  to 
look  for  gold  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  information  fronthim  about 
ity  and  showed  him  several  indications  from  the  Upper  Turon.  He  said 
that  one  piece  of  micaceous  slate  and  quartz  was  the  same  as  was  found 
near  sola  mines^  and  he  then  proposed  that  I  shotrfd  find  a  pack-horse 
and  £fi!erent  thm^  and  he  would  take  me-  as  himself. 

3.  When  he  amved  at  your  mother's  house,  did  he  not  sav  anything 
about  his  being  on  his  way  to  Wellin^n  to  search  for  gold  7 — Me  saia 
he  was  on  his  way  to  see  Mrs  Cruikshank,  his  cousin,  and  that  he 
thought  this  waa  a  gold-field.  I  joined  Mr  Hargraves,  and  found  a 
padAionie  and  the  requisite  articfes,  and  we  proceeded  down  Lewia 
Ponds  Creek  and  found,  I  think,  five  very  minute  specks. 

6.  By  the  ColonialSecretary :  Who  wauied  the  gold  ? — ^Mr  Hargraves. 
6.  Did  you  know  an3rthing  about  washing^  for  gcdd  before  i — I  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  und  before. 

9.  Bp  the  Chairman :  Did  he  select  the  spot  where  the  five  *p0cks 
were  obtained  ? — He  said  if  gold  existed  in  the  eolony  that  was  a  ukdj 
spot.  We  got  off  our  horses,  and  in  the  first  pan  we  found  a  speck  of 
gold.    He  said  then  that  the  only  thin^  now  was  to  discover  a  woikable 

Kld-fiekl,  and  if  that  could  be  done  it  would  be  the  luduest  day  that 
d  happened  to  New  South  Wales. 

10.  Do  you  recollect  on  what  date  that  was  ? — ^The  I2th  Febmarjr, 
1861.  He  said  if  we  could  only  procure  gold  he  should  be  made  a 
baron  and  I  should  be  knighted.  It  used  tobe  a  regular  joke  with  Mr 
Hargraves. 

11.  Did  you  proceed  with  the  prospecting  after  that? — Yes.  Mr 
Hargraves  said  we  would  require  to  make  groiter  preparation  and  go  a 
further  distance. 

13.  B^  the  Chlonial  Seeretarp :  Were  all  the  proceedings  taken  under 
Mr  Hargraves's  direction  ? — Yes.  I  was  qtdte  ignorant  of  anything  of 
the  kind  till  Mr  Hargraves  told  me.  I  had  dug  several  feet  m  several 
plaoes  at  different  times,  and  always  felt  a  great  anxiety  on  the  subjecti 
I  always  thought  sold  existed  in  quartz,  but  I  never  could  find  a  lipedE. 

14  You  never  found  any  till  he  showed  you  the  way  to  Recover  it  I 
—No. 

lb.  Some  gold  had  beoi  found  in  that  neighbowbood  by  a  shqpliifd 
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sometime  previously  7— Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  I  want 
down  there  with  Mr  Hai^graves.  Mr  Hargraves  said  he  had  been  down 
that  creek  about  fourteen  years  previous,  and  had  seen  country  like  that 
in  California. 

16.  You  had  dug  for  gold  on  the  same  ground  two  years  previously  t 
— I  dug  in  a  quartz-vein. 

17.  Li  the  matrix  ? — I  had  understood  that  gold  was  to  be  found  in 
quartz. 

la  Was  that  from  hearing  of  the  success  of  Macgregor  ? — Tram  what 
I  read  in  the  papers  about  California^ 

19.  By  Mr  Cotcper :  You  were  accompanied  by  two  geologists  aonae- 
times  ? — I  was  in  company  with  young  NeaL 

20.  You  never  made  any  discovery  when  in  company  with  a  geolo> 
ffist  7 — ^No.  I  had  been  with  a  geologist,  Mr  Batty,  who  had  been  at 
the  rocks  looking  for  fi;old  several  days. 

21.  You  have  statea  in  your  petition  that  a  proposal  to  join  you  wai 
made  to  some  of  the  Tom  family — was  that  before  ^rou  went  to  the 
Macquarie  or  afterwards  7 — On  the  way  to  the  Maoqnane  Mr  Hargiaves 
and  I  proposed  to  leave  the  tarpaulin  at  Toms^.  We  called  there  and 
left  the  tarpaulin,  and  Mr  Hargraves  said  the  Toms  knew  the  coimtiy 
very  well,  and  he  should  like  them  to  join  us.  I  told  him  that  if  tbey 
did  they  would  see  the  way  of  prospectiDg,  and  it  would  put  them  in  tM 
same  position  as  ourselves.  He  said  we  ooidd  put  them  to  hobble  the 
horses.  I  said  it  was  not  likely  a  youuff  man  like  James  Tom  would  do 
anything  of  that  kind,  and  he  then  said  he  would  make  th^m  the  same 
as  ourselves.  When  Mr  James  Tom  came  I  told  him  we  had  got  gold 
in  small  quantities,  and  we  now  only  wanted  to  get  it  in  paying  quan- 
tity.    Mr  Haijffraves  then  said  he  should  go  as  one  of  ourselves. 

22.  What  did  you  understand  him  to  mean  by  "  one  of  ourselves  f '— 
Mr  Hargraves  at  the  first  outset,  when  I  showed  him  the  indications 
from  the  Turon,  said,  if  you  will  join  me  and  find  the  articles  I  require, 
I  will  take  you  with  me.  and  whatever  arises  from  the  diacoveiy  we 
will  shiure  in  it,  and,  said  ne,  it  will  be  a  very  handsome  thing  if  we  find 
it  payable. 

23.  Bv  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Did  he  allude  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
you  could  obtain  b^  working,  or  anything  of  that  sort  7 — He  did  not 
allude  to  anything  m  particular,  but  said  it  would  be  a  very  handsome 
thing. 

24.  What  did  you  infer  from  that  7 — I  thought  we  should  find  it  in 
large  quantities. 

25.  Vou  expected  no  reward  but  in  the  lax^  quantities  of  gold  yon 
would  find  by  working ! — I  did  not  know  what  Mr  HargravesMB  inten- 
tions were. 

26.  By  Mr  Cowper :  You  stated  in  your  letter  in  the  Bathurst  news- 
paper some  months  afterwards,  that  you  had  no  expectation  of  sharing 
m  the  Government  reward  7— We  alwa3rs  expectea  Mr  Hargraves  to 
represent  our  case  favourably  to  the  Government. 

27.  Bv  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Do  you  claim  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
gold  7 — JNo,  I  do  not,  but  one  of  the  discoverers,  and  of  a  workable 
gold-field. 

28.  Who  do  you  consider  to  be  the  discoverer  of  jn>ld  7 — We  are  duly 
indebted  to  Mr  Hai^graves  for  the  theory,  but  the  Toms  and  myself  are 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  gold-field  worth 
worldne.  Had  Mr  Hargraves  not  joined  me  at  the  time  he  would  moat 
probabfy  have  gone  on  to  Wellington. 
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36.  By  ike  Ckairmcm :  Where  did  you  go  after  that  f — We  followed 
the  Macquarie  up  to  ih»  junction  of  Summerhill  Creek,  ai^  in  almost 
every  plaice  we  tned  we  found  gold  in  very  small  quantity.  Sometimes 
we  washed  three  or  four  dishes  and  could  not  get  a  speck,  but  if  we 
peraerered  we  senerally  found  a  little,  tiiough  we  never  tound  it  in  such 
quantities  as  "ilr  Hargraves  thought  would  pav  for  working. 

36.  When  you  came  to  Summerhill  Creek  did  you  prospect  there  f -^ 
Tes,  and  it  was  the  best  place  on  the  Maoquarie.  Mr  B^u:graves  said 
he  thought  that  in  that  place  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  men,  with  long 
toms,  the  same  as  they  use  in  Califomia,  could  earn  ^ht  or  ten  shil- 
lings a  day  each ;  but  be  did  not  think  that  sufficient.  We  then  followed 
the  Summerhill  Creek  up  till  we  came  to  the  place  now  called  Ophir. 
It  was  on  a  Simday,  and  we  never  prospected  on  Sunday,  but  went  home. 
We  followed  the  Lewis  Ponds  (>eek  up,  and  Mr  Haigraves  said  he 
should  like  to  prospect  the  lower  part  of  it. 

37.  Bv  the  Colonial  Secretary:  That  was  near  its  junction  with 
Summerhill  Creek? — Yes.  We  fixed  upon  a  place,  and  Tom  said 
Cooloombolla  Creek  was  a  very  likely  place,  as  thero  was  a  deal  of 

2uartz  there.  We  followed  the  Cooloomoolla  down  and  prospected,  but 
id  not  find  anytJiing.  Then  we  came  on  to  the  Summemill  Creek, 
about  two  miles  below  the  jun4N^  ^ih  Lewis  Ponds  Creek  ;  we  pro- 
spected in  three  or  four  places,  but  did  not  procure  any  gold. 

38.  By  Mr  Bligk  :  Is  that  the  place  called  Ophir  ?— Yes. 

39.  J^  the  Colonial  Secretary:  You  called  it  Fitz  Boy  Bar  f— That 
is  the  i^ace  ;  but  the  Fitz  Boy  Har  is  rather  below  the  waterhole  at  the 

{'unction.  Then,  when  we  were  going  up  the  creek,  Mr  Hargraves  said 
le  would  like  to  go  where  we  first  found  ^Id,  and  we  might  cet  four  or 
five  dollars'  worth.  We  washed  four  or  five  pans,  but  he  saM  it  would 
not  pay.  We  then  (Mxxjeeded  on  the  way  home,  and  Mr  Haigrayes  then 
said  that  James  Tom  and  myself  had  better  go  to  the  Tu»m,  and  he 
would  go  up  to  Dubbo.  Myself  and  Mr  Tom  went  to  the  Tcdron,  and 
found  gnmular  gold  in  ffreater  quantity  than  in  any  other  places  except 
the  junction  of  Summemill  Creex  with  the  Maoquarie.  On  our  way  up 
we  prospected  at  the  place  Mr  Hara^raves  said  he  would  like  to  tiy  at 
Summerhill  Creek,  and  there  found  from  thirty  to  forty  very  fine  specks 
in  a  tin  dish.  When  we  got  home  Mr  Hargraves  had  not  anived  from 
Wellington  ;  but  when  he  returned  we  told  him  of  it,  and  he  then  told 
us  to  nmke  a  cradle,  which  he  directed  us  how  to  do,  and  give  it  a  day's 
trial  Mr  Tom  went  down  the  creek  and  tried  it  with  a  cradle,  and 
only  pixKmred  about  sixteen  nains  in  the  day.  Then  Mr  ELargraves 
and  myself  went  to  Campbelrs  Biver  and  the  Fish  Biver,  we  found  no 
gold  on  the  Fish  Biver,  and  Mr  Haigraves  said  he  did  not  think  it 
contained  gold.  He  then  left  me,  and  said,  if  we  would  go  on  to  the 
Maoquarie  and  the  Cudc^ng  Bivers  ana  prospect  there,  he  would 
go  to  the  northward,  and  u  either  party  succeeded  in  finding  gold  we 
should  write  to  the  others. 

40.  By  Mr  Bligk :  What  did  he  mean  by  the  northward  ?— To  the 
ncxrthward  of  Port  Stephens.  When  I  wished  Mr  Hargraves  good  bye, 
be  expressed  a  great  desire  that,  in  case  neither  of  us  should  succeed  in 
finding  gold  in  paying  quantity,  I  should  go  to  Califomia  with  him. 

62.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Did  you  consider  yourselves  entitled 
to  share  in  the  reward  ? — We  considered  that  Mr  Hargraves  would 
represent  our  case  fairlv  to  the  Qoveroment ;  but  we  did  not  expect  to 
receive  the  same  rewara  as  Mr  Hargraves. 

03.  You  coBsidMned  you  had  a  clami  independent  of  that  of  Mr  Har- 
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gniTeA  7 — Yes  ;  for  finding  a  place  worth  woridng.  aad  joiniiig  Mr 
Harffraves  in  the  fii*8t  outset,  as  he  might  not  have  found  gold  had  he 
not  joined  us. 

64.  How  did  Mr  Hargraves  prospect?— He  went  to  the  bed  of  the 
creek  and  took  the  top  soil  off ;  he  said  he  could  always  tell  from  the 


from  the  top  soil? — B^  sinking.     The  piece  that  Mr  V 
picked  up  led  ua  to  try  in  that  plaoe. 

66.  Bj^  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Mr  Tom  found  the  largest  piece  on 
the  surface  ? — Yes,  and  then  we  worked  under  the  place,  thinlring  it 
would  be  the  best ;  we  worked  two  (n*  three  days. 

68.  Bjf  Mr  Maeleay :  Did  Mr  Haigvaves  point  out  that  j>articular 
place  on  Fitz  Boy  Bar } — No  ;  we  wished  to  smk  at  the  junction  of  the 
waterhole,  but  he  would  not. 

69.  Had  he  suggested  that  the  junction  of  the  two  creeks  was  a  likely 
q)ot  ?—  No. 

70.  Had  he  ever  recommended  you  to  go  to  that  particular  place  ? 
—No. 

71.  It  was  a  suggestion  of  Mr  Tom's? — Yes;  he  proposed  to  stop 
there.  ^ 

72.  By  the  Chairman  :  After  you  discovered  this  gold  what  was  the 
result — did  other  people  go  and  dig  there  / — When  Mr  Hargraves  had 
the  gold  put  in  his  possession  my  mother  wished  him  to  show  it  to  Mr 
Arthur  and  Dr  Machattie ;  instead  of  that  he  showed  it  to  every  one 
and  afterwards  sent  it  to  Sydney  by  Mr  loely. 

73.  Did  you  go  and  dig  any  more  ? — Not  till  we  got  permission  frcmi 
Mr  BLargravee  to  do  so. 

74.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Did  you  think  it  necessary  to  i^plj 
to  Mr  Haigraves  for  permission  to  dig  ? — Mr  Hargraves  said  he  had 
authority  from  the  Government  to  make  his  researches. 

75.  By  the  Chairman :  He  gave  you  permission,  in  writing  ? — Yes^ 
with  the  miderstandin^  that  the  Government  had  authorised  him. 

76.  When  you  got  this  permission  did  you  go  back  to  Fits  Boy  Bar  I 
— Yes,  and  prospected  the  creek  for  some  miles  down  it. 

77.  Did  you  get  any  more  gold  ? — Yes,  several  ounces. 

78.  By  Mr  Bligh  :  At  that  time  other  people  went  as  well  as  you  T 
— Hundreds.     We  tried  to  keep  them  off,  out  could  not. 

90.  By  Mr  Maeleay :  Before  you  applied  to  him,  did  he  not  state  that 
he  had  got  some  authority  ? — He  8tat<Ai  he  Lad  so  much  authority  that 
he  was  promised  an  appointment  from  the  Government.  What  the 
appointment  was  I  did  not  know  ;  but  he  said  if  he  gave  us  thia^  the 
Uovemment  would  not  meddle  with  us. 

91.  By  Mr  Macarthur :  Did  be  say  that  he  had  a  positive  promise, 
so  that  if  he  succeeded  he  would  get  an  appointment  ? — He  saia  he  was 
promised  an  appointment. 

95.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of  a  letter  being  published  id 
the  *  Bathurst  Free  Press,'  purporting  to  be  signed  bv  you  t — Mr  Har- 
craves  wrote  a  letter,  and  wished  me  to  sign  it,  disclaiming  all  credit  or 
honour  attached  to  the  discovery,  and  I  would  not  do  it. 

101.  You  refused  to  sign  that  letter  ?  (Mr  Haryrave9*9  ir^fi  of  tkm 
Utter  in  question  handed  to  witness,  J — Yes,  that  is  the  document  whidi 
Mr  Haigraves  gave  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  copy  it^  and  send  it  to  thm 
*  Herald.'— (See  copy  subjoined.) 

105«  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Yon  had  never  iMiimfd  the  oradit 
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of  having  made  the  dkooveiy  ? — Not  the  sole  credit ;  I  alwaja  gave  Mr 
Hargraves  his  due. 

106.  Bff  the  Chairman :  What  merit  is  it  you  claim.  Is  it  the  merit 
of  having  discovered  ^Id  in  the  first  instance,  or  of  having  discovered 
a  workable  gold-field  m  New  South  Wales  ? — ^The  merit  of  having  dis- 
covered a  workable  gold-field. 

110.  JSy  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Do  you  think  you  could  have  found 
that  workable  gold-field  if  you  bad  not  been  taught  by  Mr  Hargraves 
the  manner  of  prospecting  and  the  places  likely  to  be  auriferous  ? — If 
we  had  not  obtained  the  knowledge  from  Mr  Hargraves,  of  washing  with 
a  tin-(Ushy  we  should  not  have  done  it,  for  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the 
method  of  washing  until  he  put  us  in  a  position  to  go  to  work. 

111.  Bv  the  Chairman :  Has  Mr  Hargraves,  to  your  knowledge, 
ever  found  any  quantity  of  gold  since  he  has  been  appointed  Prospectmg 
Gk>ld  Commissioner  ? — I  have  never  seen  anything  m  the  papers  that  be 
has  ever  done,  and  if  he  continued  prospecting  m  the  way  he  did,  be 
never  would. 

117.  By  Mr  Bliffh :  Mr  Hargraves  did  not  flb  to  the  Turon,  did 
he  ? — No.  At  the  time  he  reported  on  the  Turon  ne  had  never  beoi  on 
it,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

118.  You  and  Tom  had  been  there  7 — James  Tom  and  I.  When  Mr 
Haimtvee  was  returning  to  Sydney,  I  wished  him  to  go  to  the  head  of 
the  Turon,  but  he  had  important  business,  and  could  not  stay. 

119.  1^^  Mr  Macleay :  You  suggested  the  Turon  as  a  probable  gold- 
field  ? — Ves  ;  I  always  said  so. 

120.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  Was  that  before  or  after  you  dift- 
covered  gold  at  Summer-hill  Greek  ? — Afterwards. 

121.  Was  the  inference  drawn  bv  you  that  the  Turon  was  a  g[old-field 
from  the  similarity  of  its  geological  construction  to  that  of  Lewis  Fonda 
Creek  7 — Yes.  Mr  Hargraves  told  me  always  to  look  after  red  soil  and 
quartz  and  micaceous  slate. 

122.  It  was  from  his  description  of  a  gold  country  that  vou  infeired 
the  Turon  was  a  gold-field  ? — Yes,  and  from  having  been  there  loolung 
for  gold  two  years  previously. 

137.  By  Mr  Maearthur :  Where  was  Mr  Hargraves  at  the  time  yon 
prospected  the  Turon  7 — We  were  waiting  for  his  rotum  from  Wel- 
ungton. 

138.  Did  you  separate  from  Mr  Hargraves  previously,  or  did  he  go 
part  of  the  way  with  you  7 — He  left  us  to  go  to  Wellington,  and  we 
went  to  the  Turon. 

139.  Did  Mr  Hargraves  at  any  point  on  the  journey  see  the  Turon 
country  7 — He  might  have  seen  the  junction  at  a  distance  of  nine  or 
ten  miles,  but  he  could  not  have  told  the  character  of  the  country. 

145.  By  Mr  Macleay :  Was  Mr  Harmvee  exposed  to  much  fatigue 
and  danger,  as  he  states  in  his  letter  t — We  had  some  difficult  places  to 
pass  on  the  IMacquarie. 

146.  By  Mr  Vowper :  Was  he  with  you  when  he  endured  **  many 
days  and  nights  of  extreme  hardship,"  as  is  stated  in  your  petition? — 
He  was  always  with  me,  except  on  the  Turon,  and  when  we  made  the 
discoveiy  of  a  gold-field  wortn  working.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  and 
rough  country,  and  to  foUow  the  Maoquarie  up  is  a  difficult  matter. 

147.  By  the  Chairman :  You  say  Mr  Hargraves  asked  you  to  go 
back  to  Qdif omia  with  him  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  exploratiiHia 
hero  7 — ^He  wished  me  to  go. 

149.  Did  any  oonyeraation  between  yon  and  Mr  Haigravea  lead  yoa  to 
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the  impression  that  if  you  and  the  Toms's  had  not  discovered  the  four 
ounces  of  gold,  he  would  have  gone  back  to  California  ? — I  believB  lie 
would,  if  his  friends  had  not  advised  him  to  show  the  small  epeeks  to 
the  Government. 

151.  He  did  not  consider  that  they  indicated  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
gold  to  pay  for  working  t — Not  at  alL  He  considered  no  place  he  hid 
seen  worth  working,  except  the  junction  of  Summer-hill  Greek.  He 
said  he  thought  a  piuty  of  eight  or  ten  men  working  together  with  loag 
toms  might  make  eight  or  ten  shillings  a-daj  each  there.  He  did  not 
wish  the  discovery  to  be  made  known,  as  it  would  cause  a  great  deal  ol 
disturbance  if  it  would  not  pay  for  working. 

152.  You  say  he  expressed  an  intention  of  returning  to  Oslifonua 
before  the  winter  set  in— did  he  mean  the  winter  in  Qdif oxnia  or  here  7 
— ^Before  the  winter  thoroughly  set  in  in  this  colony,  so  that  he  mjgfat 
airive  in  California  in  summer. 

153.  This  was  in  the  mouth  of  May,  and  the  winter  was  setting  in  t 
— ^He  was  going  to  the  northward.  He  thought  he  would  be  about  a 
fortnight  or  tluree  weeks  to  the  northward,  and  if  he  did  not  succeed 
he  would  go  to  California. 

155.  By  the  Colonial  Secretary :  You  say  he  received  certain  advice 
finom  friends  in  Sydney  to  show  to  the  (Government  the  spedu  of  gold 
he  had  obtained  ( — He  received  advice  from  his  friends  to  show  them 
to  the  Government,  and  just  after  he  had  shown  them  he  received 
my  letter  to  say  that  we  haid  discovered  a  workable  ffold-field. 

157.  By  Mr  Bligh :  Was  it  after  the  discoveiy  ot  the  four  ounces  bj 
you,  that  ne  announced  publicly  at  Bathurst  that  there  was  a  workable 
gold-field  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 


(True  Copy  of  a  Paper  given  by  Mr  Haigraves  to  Messrs  lister  and 
Toms  on  their  application  after  obtainmg  four  ounces  of  gold.) 

On  Her  Majesty's  Service. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  the  Australian  Gk>ld  Company  are  hereby 
authorised  and  empowered  to  occupy  the  following  Bars,  for  the  puipose 
of  experimenting  in  gold-mininf^,  and  to  prevent  all  parties  from  intru- 
ding thereon,  viz. :— -Fitzroy*s  Bar,  Hai^graves's  Bar,  Lister's  Bar,  and 
Tom's  Bai'.  (Signed)  R   H.  HARORAyas. 

Ophir,  6th  May,  1851. 

Copy  of  Letter  exhibited  to  the  Committee,  which  Mr  lister  refused  te 
sign,  the  letter  having  been  drawn  up  and  written  by  Mr  Har- 
graves  for  insertion  in  the  public  prints. 

Ophir,  19th  May,  1851. 
Gkntlemen, — A  report  having  been  spread  abroad  by  some  malidoiis 
person,  who  evidently  is  jealous  of  Mr  Hai^graves's  great  discovery,  to 
the  effect  that  I  was  the  party  who  made  it  and  communicated  it  to 
him,  I  beg  leave  most  unreservedly  to  contradict  this  false  zeporiy 
although  having  been  upwards  of  two  years  searching  for  it^  at  one 
time  with  two  geolodsts  and  mineralogists,  who  told  me  tibat  thero  wen 
indications,  but  coiud  not  find  the  gold.  Mr  Harsraves,  during  his 
explorations,  called  on  me,  as  an  old  friend  of  my  late  respected  father 
and  in  course  of  conversation  he  told  me  that  this  was  a  gold  country* 
and  if  I  would  keep  the  secret,  he  would  combine  with  me.  This  i 
agreed  ta    He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  scarcely  ever  mi^|p  ^ 
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failure.  Where  he  said  gold  was  to  be  found,  he  found  it.  I  neither 
understand  ffeologj  nor  mineralogy ;  but  I  am  convinced  my  friend  Mr 
fiargrayee  knows  where  and  how  to  find  gold  ;  and  all  honour  and 
reward  in  the  late  discovery  belongs  to  him  alone.  Indeed,  few  men 
would  have  done  what  he  has — intersecting  the  country  with  blacks — 
sometimes  alone— -sometimes  with  my  fnend  Mr  James  Tom — and 
during  his  explorations,  had  rain  set  in,  from  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  we  were  equipped,  starvation  and  death  must  have  been  the 
result. 

Trusting  that  you  will  five  this  publicity  in  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  journal,  I  am,  &c.,  Johk  Hardman  Lister. 

P.S. — I  have  also  heard  it  reported  that  Mr  Hargraves  had  not  acted 
fairly  towards  me.  I  beg  most  distinctly  to  state,  that  in  all  transac- 
tions with  that  gentleman,  he  has  acted  strictly  honourable  with  me  and 
friends  in  the  secret  of  the  great  discovery.  Mr  Hargraves  is  now  no 
lonffer  connected  with  me  or  my  party  at  Ophir,  and  wherever  he  may 
be  he  has  my  best  wishes  and,  I  oelieve,  of  all  who  know  him  in  the 
district  of  Bathurst. 


WmJAM  CHARLES  WENTWORTH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

(27th  July,  1863.) 

Present :  The  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr  Bligh,  Mr  Cowper,  Mr  Finch, 

Mr  J.  Macarthur,  and  Mr  W  entworth. 

Edward  Hammokd  Haroraves,  Esq.,  called  in  and  further  examined : — 

1.  By  the  Chairman :  There  are  a  few  supplemental  questions  which 
the  Committee  wish  to  ask  you  in  addition  to  your  former  evidence. 
Since  you  were  examined,  we  have  had  Mr  Lister  before  us,  and  one  of 
his  statements  to  the  Committee  was  to  the  effect  that,  when  you  and 
he  parted  at  Bathurst,  after  having  been  prospecting  together,  you  left 
with  an  intention  to  go  somewhere  to  the  northward,  and  that  you  inti* 
mated  your  intention  to  return  to  California  if  you  did  not  find  gold 
there — Is  that  true  or  not  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  words  I  used, 
but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  told  him  that  I  had  veiy  important 
business  in  Sydney,  and  I  could  not  remain  with  him  any  longer.  I 
believe  he  came  a  few  miles  on  the  road  with  me.  I  did  not  then  tell 
him  that  I  intended  returning  to  California,  but  I  recollect  8a3ring,  tchtn 
I  first  went  there,  that  if  I  was  not  succeiasful  in  my  search  for  gold  I 
intended  to  do  so. 

2.  Do  you  recollect  saying  anything  about  prospecting  in  the  northern 
district  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  mi^t  have  done  so,  because  I  went  a 
short  distance  to  the  northward  while  waiting  for  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary's letter. 

i.  Mr  Lister  has  also  led  the  Committee  to  infer  that  if  he  and  the 
Toms  had  not  discovered  the  four  ounces  of  gold  which  they  found  after 
yon  and  he  parted,  you  would  not  have  gone  back  to  Bathurst,  but 
would  have  returned  to  California  ? — Three  or  four  days  after  I  left  Mr 
litter  I  waited  on  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  explained  all  tiie  circum- 
stances connected  with  my  discovery,  and  at  his  reauest  communicated 
my  views  on  the  matter  in  writing,  which  will  cleany  explain  what  my 
views  and  opinions  were  at  the  time.  You  have  documentary  evidence 
on  this  point. 

4.  I  believe  the  small  quantity  then  brought  down  by  you  was  not 
oonsidered  worth  the  attention  of  the  Qovenunent  ? — Certainly  it  waa 
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considered  worth  the  attention  of  the  Govenaaemt,  and  thej  entend 
into  negotiation  with  me.  My  claim  is  ^proonded  on  mr  letter  ci  the 
3rd  of  April,  1851,  after  having  had  three  mterviews  with  the  Colamil 
Secretary.  I  never  remained  to  dig  gold  for  profit.  What  I  hrondkt 
down  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  nict  of  the  existence  of  gold,  ana  I 
explained  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  I  believed  it  would  turn  out  to 
be  as  good  a  gold-field  as  many  portions  of  California  whic^  I  had  smb. 
It  WHS  a  veiy  dry  season,  and  there  was  no  water  over  the  Greater  put 
of  the  country ;  and  had  there  been  water  it  is  not  likely  I  uiould  ban 
■topped  to  dig.  I  had  dug  enough  in  California.  I  came  here  to  make 
the  discovery,  and  when  made,  considered  my  mission  at  an  end. 

5.  A  portion  of  Mr  lister's  evidence  is  to  this  effect :  that  the  moit 
prolific  place  you  prospected  at  was  the  junction  of  the  SumnMrfafll 
bseek  wiUi  the  Macouarie  River,  and  that  it  was  your  opinion  that  ercB 
there  a  digger  coula  not  get  above  ten  shillings  a  day  ? — ^Fifteen  shil- 
lings a  day  was  the  sum  I  pronounced  might  be  gpt  on  Lewis  Poods 
Cr»ek  ;  I  told  Mr  Lister  it  would  pay  fifteen  shillings  a  day  whcD 
worked,  and  I  considered  it  a  workable  gold-field. 

fi.  Was  it  your  opinion,  that  only  ten  shillings  a  day  could  be  sot  bj 
diggers  at  the  junction  of  the  Summerhill  Creek  and  the  Maoquane  ?— I 
do  not  remember  expressing  an  opinion  upon  that  particular  locali^.  I 
wrote  to  Mr  Icely,  stating  that  some  i^rtion  of  the  Lewis  Ponds  and 
the  Maoquarie  surfacing  would  pay  from  seven  to  ten  shillingi  a  day— - 
I  was  speaking  of  a  particular  ix>rti(>n  of  the  country ;  my  letter  was 
marked  private  and  confidential.  I  mentioned  I  was  fearful,  if  the  iMt 
was  known  and  believed,  that  it  would  induce  labourers  to  leaTe  the 
more  useful  occupations  and  resort  to  the  gold-field,  and  create  much 
inconvenience  in  the  labour  market.  My  letter  was  dated  about  the 
fiOth  of  February,  1851. 

11.  What  answer  can  you  give  the  Committee  on  this  point  t 
Was  not  tlie  gold  discovered  by  the  Toms  and  Lister:  and  of  which  yoa 
obtained  possession  of  them,  th<?  cause  of  the  ruw  to  (^hir  t — ^No ; 
there  was  a  hundredweight  found,  a  few  dajrs  afterwards,  by  a  Uaok- 
fellow  employed  by  Dr  Kerr,  on  the  surface. 

12.  That  was  some  time  afterwards  7 — What  I  wiiii»i*Mti  j^  that  had 
I  not  made  the  discovery  in  the  first  instance,  and  brought  it  openly 
before  the  public,  the  one  hundredweight  of  gold  would  not  have  oeen 
discovered. 

13.  I  suppose  the  discovery  of  the  four  oimces  of  gold  was  the  caoK 
of  the  rush  to  Ophir  1 — No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  was.  I  had  diawn 
attention  to  Summerhill  and  Lewis  Ponds  Creeks,  and  requested  numj 
parties  to  go  there,  assuring  tliem  they  would  find  gold,  and  be  repidd 
for  their  labour. 

[  %.  Was  there  any  ^neral  rush  to  Ophir  before  that  gold  WM 
obtained  ? — When  I  arrived  at  Bathurst  I  directed  attention  to  the 
local  it;'. 

l.'^.  It  was  after  you  got  these  four  ouces  of  gold  from  the  Toms  and 
lifitci-,  nnd  when  you  were  able  to  exhibit  it,  that  you  gave  that  lecture 
at  l^.uhuirit  1 — It  was  when  I  went  up  to  point  out  the  gold-field  to  Mr 
Stutchburv. 

IH.  That  was  after  the  four  ounces  of  gold  were  obtained?^ There 
was  a  ^rreat  deal  of  gold  mised  at  tliat  time.  I  believe  gold  to  the  vahie 
of  1,0(N»/.  was  raised  the  very  day  I  was  there. 

17.  Was  there  any  rush  to  the  diggings  before  these  four  ounOM 
of  gold  were  obtained  ?  There  was  no  rush  to  the  diggings  until  I  dimr 
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ftttentiony  and  requested  partiee  to  go  there,  aasuring  them  of  finding 
gold. 

18.  Bif  Mr  Macarthur :  Was  it  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  inform- 
ing joa  of  the  finding  of  the  four  ounces,  that  you  went  to  Bathurst  f"— 
Yes  ;  I  was  on  my  way  there  at  the  time. 

SO.  What  took  you  there  ? — I  went  by  desire  of  the  Government.  I 
wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  stadng  that  I  was  prepared  to  prove 
the  value  of  my  discoveiy ;  when  he  told  me  that  my  reward  mutt 
depend  upon  its  nature  and  value.  I  asked  how  I  was  to  prove  it,  and 
I  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Bathurst  to  point  out  the  gdld-field  to  l£r 
Stutchbuiy. 

21.  Did  you  then  learn  that  four  ounces  of  gold  had  been  found  bj 
the  Messrs  Tom  and  Lister  ? — It  had  been  got  before.  I  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  them  informing  me  of  it,  and  I  showed  the  letter  to 
the  CjsiMaal  Secretary. 

22.  I  suppose  it  was  this  circumstance  that  partly  induced  you  to  go 
to  Bathurst  ? — It  was  not. 

23.  You  went  to  Bathurst  then  to  prove  to  Mr  Stutchbury  that  there 
yns  a  gold-field  ? — I  did.  The  finding  of  this  four  ounces  of  gold  did 
not  in  any  way  influence  mv  proceedings ;  it  was  a  natural  result  anti- 
oipated  b  v  me  after  I  had  discovered  ibe  gold«  made  a  cradle,  and 
inistructed  my  guides  how  to  use  it.  I  told  Uie  Colonial  Secretary  that 
I  had  instructed  these  parties  to  obtain  specimens  for  me,  and  on  the 
receipt  of  their  letter  took  it  to  him.  My  arrangements  with  the  Govemr 
ment  had  been  previously  made. 

25.  The  Toms  themselves  admit  that  they  would  not  have  found  this 
sold  if  you  had  not  shown  them  how  to  set  it ;  the;^  do  not  tr^r  to  take 
m>m  you  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  gold  in  the  first  instance^ 
but  thev  claim  the  merit  al  having  been  the  cuscoverers  of  a  workable 
gold-field.  When  you  got  to  Bauiurst,  you  found  that  sold  had  been 
oiscovered  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  you  to  affora  the  Govern- 
ment that  proof  which  they  required  ? — ^I  had  proved  that  to  my  own 
satisfaction  oeffore  I  went  down  to  Sydney  ana  satisfied  the  Govern- 
ment, who  then  made  an  agreement  wi£h  me. 

26.  Do  you  mean  by  the  few  j>arti<des  you  brought  down  the  first 
time  7 — Yes  ;  my  letters  and  my  mterviews  with  the  Colonial  Secretary 
will  prove  what  mv  impressions  were^.  I  only  wanted  a  number  <n 
people  to  prove  the  held.    I  told  the  Colonial  Secretary  this. 

27.  Did  the  Government  then  admit  that  you  had  produced  sufficient 
Id  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  workable  gold-field  ?— 
es,  the  Colonial  Secretary  admitted  that    He  said,  "  If  what  you  say 

is  correct,  Mr  Hargraves,  we  have  got  a  {pold- field  ;  it  will  stop  the 
emigration  to  California,  and  settle  the  convict  question." 

30.  How  did  you  propose  to  furnish  proof  that  vou  had  discovered  a 
gold-field  7 — I  received  a  letter  from  Mr  StutchDury  ;  I  was  told  to 
point  out  the  sold-field  to  him,  and  I  said  I  would  take  the  cradle  down 
and  go  to  work  in  the  usual  way. 

32.  But  it  had  been  tested  before  you  reached  Ophir  7 — ^Yee  ;  it  was 
tested  before  I  went  awa^.  I  said  here  is-the  sold  ;  whether  it  is  a  ridi 
or  poor  gold-field,  it  is  unpossible  to  say  untu  it  is  proved  by  working. 
Hie  Colonial  Secretary  gave  me  a  letter  to  Mr  Stutonbury,  and  told  me 
to  go  and  prove  it.  I  went  up  with  the  intention  of  doing  j^  ;  and,  as 
I  went  down  to  Ophir,  I  called  the  attention  of  many  people  going  sIoom 
the  road  to  the  discoveiy,  and  I  got  hundreds  of  people  thm,  aoa 
everything  proved  it  at  once. 
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36.  Did  you  not  find  a  good  many  peo[)le  at  the  mines  when  jon 
arrived  there  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  there  were  thirty  or  forty. 

38.  Was  it  not  the  gold  which  the  Toms  discovered  that  induced  the 
people  to  go  ? — No  ;  because  when  I  arrived,  the  Toma  were  anxious  to 
keep  the  thing  secret,  and  that  I  should  join  with  them  and  keep  the 
matter  private.  I  said  the  onlv  thing  that  would  develop  the  resources 
of  the  gold-field  would  be  to  have  a  large  population  upon  it,  and  nev 
discoveries  would  be  made  ;  and  that  it  was  a  folly  for  them  to  think 
they  could  obtain  more  gold  by  keeping  it  secret,  as  every  GalifoniMB 
in  the  country  understood  the  process  of  ffold-waahing. 

41.  3jf  ike  Chairman :  You  had  then  m  your  possession  the  three  or 
four  ounces  of  gold  the  Toms  found  ? — Yes. 

42.  Did  you  make  the  announcement  you  speak  of  before  or  after  yen 
got  that  gold  ? — Af  terwaitls. 

43.  B^  Mr  Cowper :  You  alluded  in  your  former  evidence  to  a  letter 
which  you  mentioned  you  had  writen  to  Mr  Peek,  of  Sydney,  from 
California,  in  expressing  the  views  you  then  had  on  the  possibihty  <rfa 
sold-field  existing  in  this  colony  ? — Yes.  The  following  is  an  extract 
m>m  that  letter,  which  is  dated  San  Francisco,  0th  Mwch,  1850  (see 
page  42). 

44.  iSy  th€  Chairman :  How  was  it  that  when  you  and  the  Toms 
were  prospecting  together  you  never  prospected  except  on  the  auifsoe  ? 
— My  object  was  merely  to  prove  the  existence  of  gold  ;  and,  if  I  had 
eonunenced  to  work,  the  fact  would  have  been  sprrad  about,  as  there 
were  many  Califomians  in  Bathurst,  and  that  would  have  defeated  my 
intention,  which  was  to  obtain  a  reward  from  the  Qovemment  for  the 
discoveiT. 

45.  Then  it  was  your  intention  from  the  beginning  to  apply  to  the 
Government  for  a  reward,  in  case  of  your  discovering  gold  ? — ^That  was 
my  intention  before  I  started  from  California. 

46.  That  was  the  reason  why  vou  confined  your  prospecting  to  mate- 
rials collected  from  the  surface  7 — I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  do 
more.  I  knew  it  would  require  a  number  of  people  to  teat  the  value 
of  the  discovery.  I  might  have  worked,  perhape,  two  or  three  davs 
without  obtaining  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  though  within  a  foot  of  toe 
aame  place  I  might  have  got  pounds.  I  looked  upon  my  visit  then  as  a 
mere  preliminary  step. 

47.  Was  it  not  more  likelv  to  be  proved  whethei*  it  was  a  ffcdd-fidd 
bv  sinking  a  little  7 — Yes,  of  course ;  but  that  was  not  my  objects  I 
did  all  I  considered  uec^sary ;  I  proved  the  fact  of  the  eoristenoe  el 
gold  over  a  great  extent  of  counti^.  I  explained  everything  connected 
with  my  discovery  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  my  three  interview* 
between  the  20th  of  March  and  1st  of  April,  1851,  and  communicated 
my  views  in  writing  on  the  3rd  of  April,  and  personally  requested  an 
early  answer,  which  I  stated  I  was  anxiously  awaiting. 

51.  Are  there  any  persons  whose  testimony  you  would  wish  to  he 

S'ven  before  the  Committee  in  respect  to  vour  particular  claima  upon 
e  Gk>vemment7 — I  did  express  a  wish  to  have  some  witnesses 
examined,  but  that  was  under  the  impression  that  the  fact  of  my 
having  been  the  discoverer  of  gold  was  disputed.  But  now  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  I  have  been  brought  before  the  Committee. 

52.  B^  the  Colonial  Secretary  :  It  has  been  stated  broadly  by 
the  Messrs  Tom  and  Lister,  that  but  for  their  exertions  a  woric- 
able  gold-field  would  not  have  been  discovered  7 — That  b  not  the 
fact.    These  parties  merely  laboured  under  my  instructions^  having 
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been  assured  aforehand  of  the  resulta,  and  such  results  as  I  predicted 
came  to  pass.    I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I  am  brought  here  for. 


The  Honourable  Edward  Deas  Thomson,  Esq.,  Colonial  Secretary, 

examined : 

1.  By  the  Chairman  :  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  con- 
elusions  were  drawn,  and  what  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government, 
when  Mr  Hargraves  came  down  from  Bathurst  with  his  first  few 
particles  of  gold,  and  reported  his  discoveiy  to  the  Government  7 — As 
fur  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  the  first  time  I  had  any  communication 
on  the  subject  from  Mr  Hargraves  was  about  the  middle  of  March, 
1851.  I  knew  that  the  Ckmncil  was  then  sitting,  and  I  was  very  much 
engaged.  I  therefore  told  him  that  I  was  so  much  engaged  Hbat  I 
oould  not  then  give  my  attention  to  the  matter,  but  as  soon  as  the 
Council  was  prorogued  I  would  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  then  pro- 
duced a  paper  containing  a  few  verv  minute  specks  of  gold,  which  were, 
I  would  say,  scarcely  visible,  and  1  thought  this  was  certainly  not  very 
promising  as  indicative  of  a  productive  gold-field  ;  but  I  thought  that 
perhaps  on  its  being  thorougnly  worked,  it  might  prove  to  be  so.  Mr 
Haiigraves  stated,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves,  very  confidently  that 
he  considered  there  was  ft  very  large  extent  of  country  h^ne  that  was 
auriferous,  and  would  hereafter  prove  highly  productive.  He  observed 
that  he  was  induced  to  say  so  from  having  made  observation  in 
California  of  the  gold-fields  there.  He  stated  at  the  time  that  he  was 
willing  to  indicate  to  the  Government  the  locality  were  this  gold  was 
found  on  being  promised  a  reward.  We  had  a  similar  application 
from  a  Mr  Smith,  in  1848,  and  a  similar  answer  was  returuea  to  Mr 
Harnuves, — that  no  specific  reward  could  be  promised  to  him,  but  that 
His  Excellency  the  Govemor-Ckneral  could  not  then  say  more  ''than 
that  the  remuneration  for  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Crown  land  must 
entirely  depend  upon  its  nature  and  vbIuc  when  made  known,  and  be 
left  to  the  liberal  consideration  which  the  Government  would  be  dis- 
posed to  ^ve  it."  That  letter  was  dated  the  15th  April,  and  on  the 
30th  April  Mr  Hai^graves  wrote  to  state  that  he  was  ''  satisfied  to  leave 
the  remuneration  for  his  discovery  of  gold  on  Crown  land  to  the  liberal 
consideration  of  the  Government,"  and  he  pointed  out  the  following 
locidities,  viz. :  ''  Lewis  Ponds  and  Summeriiill  Creeks,  Maoquarie  imd 
Turon  Bivers,  in  the  districts  of  Bathurst  and  Wellington,"  as  the 
roots  where  gold  would  be  found.  Then  I  find  t^t  early  in  May,  Mr 
Maigraves  having  in  the  meantime  proceeded  to  Bathurst  to  make 
further  explorations,  transmitted  to  me  through  Mr  loely,  certain 
further  specimens  of  gold  that  had  been  found  since  his  uuit  visit. 
These  specimens  were  of  three  difiSerent  descriptions ;  Uiere  was  grain 
or  scale  gold,  nuggety  gold,  and  also  a  small  nugget,  weighing  about  an 
ounce.  I  produce  these  specimens  for  the  inspection  of  theOommittee. 
These  are  all  the  original  specimens  that  were  exhibited,  exciting  the 
■mall  particles  I  have  previously  alluded  to.  I  showed  these  specimens 
to  an  American  f^entleman  who  had  been  employed,  he  told  me,  for  two 
years  in  gold-mining  in  California.  He  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  great  resemblance  of  the  specimens  to  Calif  omian  gold,  and  described 
the  flrain  or  scale  sold  as  similar  precisely  to  that  which  was  found  at 
the  Yuba  fiiver.  He  also  described  the  nuggety  cold  as  similar  to 
that  whidi  was  found  at  the  south  fork  of  the  Feather  Biver,  and  the 
■mall  nugget  to  be  like  the  gold  found  at  the  north  folk  of  the  Feather 
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River.  In  ftbct  he  seemed  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  these  VM 
not  specimens  of  New  South  Wales  f^old,  but  specimens  of  Califonii 
|y;old,  and  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  think  myself  of  the  matter  on  reoor- 
mg  such  an  opinion,  having  then  no  knowledge  of  Mr  HarenTO^ 
character.  However,  when  I  discovered,  very  shortly  afterwanu,  tlttt 
they  were  g^uine  specimens  of  New  South  Wales  gold,  I  was  etno^ 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  as  they  were  so  entirelj  similar  to  us 
description  of  ffold  obtained  at  California,  there  was  every  probahilt^ 
that  tne  gold-nelds  here  would  prove  eoually  extoisive  and  eqnal^ 
productive.  All  the  subsequent  proceeoings  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  the  management  of  the  gold-fields  were  accordingly  based 
upon  this  supposition,  which  very  n^idlv  proved  to  be  well  founded. 
Jdter  Mr  Hargraves*s  return  to  Sydney,  he  again  called  upon  me,  and 
he  certainly  then  stated  his  opinion,  if  he  did  not  do  so  at  an  eartier 
period — and  I  cannot  say  positively  whether  he  did  or  not,  that  tfas 
ffold-fields  in  New  South  Wales  were  equally  extensive  widi  those  of 
California,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt,  from  lus  observation,  that  thqr 
extended  over  hundreds  of  miles. 

2.  That  was  after  his  second  visit  to  Sydney  1 — I  think  it  was  after 
his  second  return,  -but  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  kept  no  memoranda 
of  conversations  of  that  kind,  and  it  is  verv  difficult,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  recollect  with  any  precision  what  thei|  took  place. 

3.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  supposing  Mr  Hargraves  had  not  produced 
anything  but  those  minute  partides  which  he  brought  down  the  first 
time,  would  the  Qovemment  have  paid  any  attention  to  him,  or  have 
considered  him  entitled  to  any  reward  ?  -if  the  matter  had  never  gone 
further,  undoubtedlv  not.  The  reward,  in  fact,  was  conditional  on  the 
success  and  value  of  the  disco  very. 

4.  He  says  he  went  to  Bathurst  the  second  time  in  order  to  nvs 
the  Covemment  some  proof  that  there  was  a  workable  gold-fi&f 
-Yes. 

5.  What  were  the  proofs  the  Government  required  ? — The  pnxtf  die 
Government  desired  was  the  report  of  the  Government  geologist  upon 
the  subject  When  Mr  Hai^^praves  went  back  he  was  desired  to  jwum 
himseif  in  communication  with  Mr  Stutchbury,  and  to  point  out  to  Mm 
the  localities  where  gold  was  to  be  found,  and  we  called  up<m  Mr  Stntdi- 
bury,  as  a  Government  officer,  to  make  the  necessary  report,  to  satisfy 
the  Government  as  to  the  existence  of  gold. 

6.  Did  Mr  Hargmves  apprise  you  that  the  Messrs  Tom  and  lisfcsr 
had  discovered  tlie  specimens  you  have  now  exhibited  to  the  Com- 
mittee 7 — No,  he  did  not  tell  me  they  had  discovered  the  gold  :  on  the 
contrary,  I  understood  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  nimself,  but 
he  said  he  was  working  in  conjunction  with  them,  and,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  he  showed  me  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  and  read  an  extitMst 
from  it,  showing  that  gold  had  actually  been  obtained,  and  he  drew 
inferences  from  that,  thai  the  gold-field  at  Ophir,  where  they  wen 
then  working,  was  exceedingly  productive. 

7.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  date  of  the  lettor.  addressed  by  the 
Geological  Surveyor  to  yourself  at  page  12  of  the  Papers  relative  to 
Geological  Surveys  ? — It  was  dated  the  14th  Mav,  1851.  Mr  Har- 
graves subsequenUy  transmitted  to  me,  with  a  small  specimen,  which  I 
now  produce  to  the  Committee,  the  original  memoranaum  that  he  m^^ 
on  the  day  on  which  gold  was  first  dlKovered.  It  is  dated  Wednesdi^, 
12th  FebruaiT,  1851,  and  is  as  follows :  "  Discovered  gold  this  day  at 
(blank  in  ong.  MS.) ;  named  the  Diggings  Hargraves,  who  was  the 
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fint  Discoverer  in  New  South  Wales  of  the  metal  in  the  earth  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  as  found  in  Califomia.  This  is  a  memorable  day."  That 
is  the  original  memorandum  made  at  the  time. 

8.  And  which  he  sent  with  his  last  nugset  7 — Yes.  The  nugget  was 
one  which  was  discovered  at  an  early  period  at  Ophir,  It  appears  from 
that  memorandum,  at  sJl  events,  that  he  was  himself  favourably  im- 
pressed at  that  time  with  the  importance  of  the  discovery. 

9.  The  Government  would  not  have  paid  any  attention  to  Mr  Har* 
ffraves's  claim  for  reward,  if  a  workable  gold-field  had  not  been 
discovered  ? — Certainly  not,  for  the  very  terms  proposed  by  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  were,  as  already  stated,  that  the  reward  should  depend  upon  the 
importance  of  the  discovery. 

10.  And  he  was  referred  by  the  Grovemment  to  Mr  Stutchbury,  to 
prove  to  him  that  such  a  gold-field  existed  7 — Yes,  and  the  result  was 
that  Mr  Stutchbury  report^  that,  imdoubtedly,  a  workable  gold-field 
had  been  discovered. 

11.  The  first  few  specks  exhibited  to  you  were  not  thought  worthy 
of  any  notice  7 — I  can  scarcely  say  that.  The  matter  was  considered 
worthy  of  notice,  for  we  were  willing  to  have  it  further  tested  ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  productive  and  workable  gold-field  was  by 
no  means  considered  as  proved. 

12.  And  if  the  matter  had  rested  there,  no  claim  to  any  reward  would 
have  been  admitted  ? — Certainly  not.  Mr  Hai^raves  would  not  have 
been  entitled  to  any  reward  if  no  uiore  ^Id  than  the  first  few  specks 
he  produced  had  been  found ;  but  I  c(msider  him  as  the  discoverer  of 
gold,  and  that  the  many  millions  that  have  since  been  raised  in  these 
Colonies  mi^ht,  without  his  knowledge  of  the  secret,  have  remained 
undisclosed  for  a  number  of  years,  though,  no  doubt,  the  existence  of 
gold-fields  would  eventually  have  been  discovered. 

13.  Do  you  not  think  the  Committee  ought  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion whether  the  discovery  was  made  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  or 
by  the  work  and  labour  of  other  peo2)le  ? — I  do  not  consider  that  the 
subject  ought  to  be  judged  of  in  reference  to  the  work  and  labour  at  all. 
I  think  the  discovery  depended  entirely  upon  the  knowledge  of  gold- 
mining  which  Mr  Hai^graves  acquired  in  California.  That  knowledge 
enabl^  him  to  point  out  to  the  Messrs  Tom  and  Lister  the  place  where 
ffold  was  likely  to  be  discovered,  and  the  mode  of  working  for  it,  and 
Saving  b^n  instructed  in  that  way,  they  obtained  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  has  been  referred  to. 

14.  Suppose  the  Toms  had  taken  no  further  trouble,  and  Mr  Har- 
graves  had  returned  to  Califomia  7 — If  Mr  Hai^graves,  and  no  one  else, 
had  worked  it  out,  the  matter  would  have  fallen  to  the  nx)und  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that,  being  so  stronglv  impressed  witn  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  productive  gold-field  here,  if  the  Toms  and  Lister  had  not 
assisted  him  he  would  have  applied  to  some  one  else.  Seeing  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  the  discovery — an  importance  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  in  all  its  ramifications — I  have  since  seen  reason  to  think 
that  the  reward  proposed  by  the  Qovemment  is  an  inadequate  one. 

15.  Admitting  that  Mr  Hargraves  is  the  real  discoverer  of  gold,  do 
you  not  think  the  colony  most  benefited  should  be  the  largest  contributor 
to  his  reward  7  Do  you  think  this  colony  is  boimd  to  reward  him  for 
the  twenty  millions  raised  in  Victoria  7 — I  do  not ;  but  I  think  New 
South  Wales  has  benefited  almost  in  an  equal  degree  with  Victoria,  by 
the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  there.  But  for  the  Quantity  of  gold 
got  there  Uie  price  of  land,  stock,  and  everything,  would  not  have  been 
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in  the  extraordinary  way  they  have  been.  I  think  it  would  be 
nothing  but  right  that  a  portion  of  the  reward  should  be  paid  by  the 
colony  of  Victoria ;  and  I  dare  tay,  if  it  were  put  in  that  light,  the 
Government  and  Legialature  of  that  colony  would  consent  to  do  so. 
No  doubt  that  colony  has  been  benefited^  much  more  largely  than  even 
this  colony. 

16.  By  Mr  Cowptr :  When  Mr  Haigraves  came  back  from  Bathnrst, 
did  he  seem  to  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  gold-field  ? 
•-I  do  not  think  that  in  anv  of  his  interviews  with  me  he  expressed 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  he  endea- 
vourea  to  impress  upon  the  Government  the  great  importance  and  extent 
of  the  discovery. 
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